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MRS    MORET. 

A     NEW    year's     story.  —  in     FIVE     CKAPTEK8. 

Chafter  I.  —  The  Breakfast. 

'  I  THINK  we  should  always  be  cheerful  on  New  Year's 
day,'  said  Mrs  Morey. 

'  Why  on  that  day  in  particular  ? '  inquired  Mr  Dan  vers. 

^Indeed,  I  can  give  you  no  reason/  returned  Mrs  Morey.  / 

—  *  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  I  think,  feeling  should 
predominate.' 

'  Perhaps  you  consider  it  ominous.' 

'  Perhaps  I  do,  though  your  smile  would  procl^m  it  ridic- 
ulous. But  you  will  acluiowledge  that  these  cheerful  hopes 
and  fancies,  which  we  can,-  by  our  own  efforts,  obtain,  make 
us  happier  for  the  day,  at  least.' 

*  It  may  be  very  well  for  people  who  have  few  substantial 
comforts,'  —  said  Mrs   Danvers,  in  a  very  bland  tone,  but 
there  was  a  laughing  sneer  in  her  eye,  —  *  yet  I  confess  such 
fanciful  happiness  is  not  to  my  taste.     I  wish  to  enjoy  present    . 
happiness.' 

'  I  once  heard  a  good  man  observe,  that  pleasure  might  be 
in  the  present  tense,  but  that  happiness  was  always  in  the 
future,'  —  said  Miss  Lamson. 

'  He  was  an  oracle,  I  suppose,'  returned  Mrs  Danvers ; 
'  I  hate  oracles.' 
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^  Well,  but  you  would  not  maintain  that  to  those  who,  for 
thirtyfive  or  forty  years,  have  constantly  moved  in  the  round 
of  the  fashionable  world,  there  are  any  new  pleasures  to  be 
found  in  the  same  circle  7 '  said  Miss  Lamson. 

'  No  matter  whether  they  are  new,  if  they  are  substantial 
pleasures,'  said  Mr  Danvers,  replying  for  his  wife,  who,  he 
saw,  was  pale  with  anger.  The  allusion,  as  she  thought,  to 
her  age,  had  highly  offended  her.  She  only  owned  to  thirty- 
three  —  (substracting  ten  from  Time's  calendar)  —  and  she 
was  horrified  at  the  hint  included  in  the  term  ^  forty.' 

^  There  are  few  pleasures  substantial,'  observed  Mr  Morey, 
with  a  sigh. 

*  But  many,  very  many  sources  of  happiness,  my  dear, 
if  we  will  only  improve  the  share  allotted  us,'  said  Mrs  Mo- 
rey, kindly. — *Is  it  not  a  very  happy  circumstance  that  we 
aunneet  in  good  health  this  morning,  with  good  appetites, 
and  have  a  very  good  breakfast  too  ;  (she  smiled)  —  but  our 
cook,  who  is  a  good  Catholic,  told  me  last  night  that  she 
should  do  her  best  for  the  New  Year's  breakfast.' 

*  All  these  are  matters  of  course,'  said  Mrs  Danvers,  —  *  I 
never  count  a  good  breakfast  amon^i^  n)y  pleasures.  Give  me 
novelty.  Such  as  we  shall  enjoy  to-night  at  the  party  of 
Mrs  A.  I  believe  —  (she  turned  towards  Mrs  Morey)  that 
you  used,  formerly,  to  attend  her  parties :  were  they  not 
charming  ? ' 

*  Very  gay  and  pleasant,  certainly  ;  but  I  did  not  enjoy  so 
much  happiness,  as  I  now  do  in  my  evenings  at  home.' 

*  O  yes,  —  domestic  happiness,  —  you  have  such  Jine  chil- 
dren, no  wonder  you  are  happy. — (Louisa  Morey  blushed,  and 
the  two  little  boys  laughed  outright  at  this  fine  compliment) — 
but  then  you  can  have  nothing  new.- 

*  We  will  be  happy  then  in  the  good  old  way,'  returned 
Mrs  Morey,  —  *  have  a  New  Year's  cake,  and  games,  and 
stories.     Perhaps  Mr  Lassar  will  join  us.' 

'With  pleasure,  Madam,  with  all  my  heart' — and  Mr 
Lassar's  dark  eye  flashed  with  a  look  of  exultation  as  it 
glanced  from  Mrs  Morey  to  Mrs  Danvers. 

Mrs  Danvers  felt,  she  hardly  knew  why,  greatly  offended. 
What  should  she,  a  rich,  fashionable  lady,  care  about  the 
opinion  of  a  strange,  misanthropic  man,  whom  nobody  knew  ? 
—  And  yet  she  was  angry  that  he  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the 
idea  of  joining  Mrs  Morey's  social  circle. 
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^  You  can  doubtless  tell  them  some  new  stories^  Mr  Las- 
sar/  said  Mrs  Dan  vers. 

*  I  will  tell  them  my  oion/  —  said  he. 
The  lady's  face  was  red  as  a  piony. 

Chaptkk  IL  —  Family  Mattsrs. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  my  dramatis  persome  severally  and 
generally. 

Mr  Morey  was  one  of  those  characters,  almost  peculiar  to 
our  Republic,  who  have  been  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long,  and  done  everything,  and  found  nothing  that  would  do. 

He  had  been  liberally  educated,  that  is,  so  far  as  a  profuse 
expenditure  of  money  in  College,  and  a  parchment  diploma 
when  he  left  it,  would  give  him  a  right  to  the  boast.  He 
came  on  the  stage  of  the  great  world  in  the  character  of  a 
wit  and  an  exquisite  —  he  soon  fell  in  love,  really,  truly, 
worthily} — so  far  as  the  character  of  the  lady  was  concerned, 
—  and  this  love  changed  him  to  a  poet  and  a  man  of  senti- 
ment. He  educated  the  young  lady  he  was  intending  to 
wed,  in  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  manner.  They  were 
married,  and  began  life  in  style. 

But  a  married  man,  in  our  country,  cannot  kill  time  without 
business  of  some  kind.  Young  Morey  was  too  rich  to  make 
business  a  necessary  occupation  —  so  he  declined  entering  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  —  they  were  4oo  laborious  —  but 
politics  was  no  labor  —  it  was  a  short  and  glorious  career  to 
immortality,  and  he  became  a  politician,  (n  order  to  increase 
his  influence,  and  prevent  the  odium  of  aristocracy  from 
attaching  to  him  as  a  merely  rich  man,  living  on  the  patrimony 
his  father  had  left  him,  Morey  engaged  in  trade ;  he  furnished 
money ,*and  his  partner  mind  —  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
stock  of  both  was  expended. 

About  the  same  time,  the  political  party  which  Morey  had 
assumed  to  lead,  vanished  like  a  shower  of  shooting  stars ; 
and  their  light  was  absorbed  or  lost  in  the  rising  sun  of  a 
more  fortunate  rival.     Morey  was  completely  down. 

But  Morey  had  resources ;  he  thought  he  had,  for  he  had 
often  been  told  so,  a  great  genius ;  he  would  exercise  it,  he 
would  now  become  a  political  writer,  an  editor,  and  make  his 
talents  feared,  and  his  name  respected.  His  enemies  should 
feel  that  neither  the  loss  of  office  or  wealth  had  power  to 
crush  him. 
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In  truth,  they  did  not  crush  him ;  it  was  the  petty  vezations 
of  his  craft,  the  small,  but  ever- pressing- e very-day-cares  of 
common  life  that  wore  him  out.  He  felt  that  he  would,  in 
the  defence  of  his  family,  have  grappled  with  a  lion;  but 
though  they  perished,  he  would  not  stand  and  be  stung  by  a 
host  of  musquitoes.  So  he  soon  abandoned  his  editorship. 
He  then  tried  several  other  departments  of  business,  but  all 

in  vain,  and  from  his  last,  that  of  clerk  in  the Bank,  he 

was  released  by  a  severe  pulmonary  attack.  He  recovered; 
but  when,  after  a  long  year's  confinement,  he  was  able  to  go 
abroad,  he  found  his  friends  all  dead  to  him. 

Mrs  Morey  was  just  such  a  woman  as  Solomon  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  said,  '  the  heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her.'  —  She  had  been  indebted  to  him  for 
her  education.  Her  father  had  once  been  a  great  man  on 
change,  but  when  the  last  change  came  to  him,  as  he  left  no 
money  to  his  widow  and  children,  no  part  of  his  greatness 
descended  to  them.  The  eldest  son  went  out  to  India,  where 
he  was  soon  carried  off  by  the  cholera ;  the  second  died  at 
home  of  a  fever,  and  the  poor  mother,  broken-hearted  and  dis- 
couraged, soon  followed  him  to  the  grave,  leaving  the  beautiful 
Isabel,  a  child  of  thirteen,  to  the  mercy  of  a  heartless  world. 

It  was  in  the  deep  weeds  of  mourning  that  the  lovely  child 
first  caught  the  eye  of  the  gay  Richard  Morey.  She  looked 
so  fair,  so  pure,  so  like  a  new  made  star,  just  trembling 
through  the  clouds  of  earth's  foul  atmosphere,  that  every  soft 
and  exalting  sentiment  which  female  beauty  and  innocence  is 
capable  of  inspiring  in  the  heart  of  a  young  man,  was  kindled 
in  that  of  Morey.  Had  the  spirit  of  chivalry  dictated  his 
course,  it  could  not  have  been  more  romantically  refined.  He 
adopted  her  as  a  sister,  placed  her  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  aunt,  provided  for  her  every  advantage  of  education,  and 
every  enjoyment  suited  to  her  age,  which  money  could  com- 
mand. Till  she  was  sixteen  he  never  hinted  to  her  his 
partiality,  or  endeavored  to  gain  her  heart.  But  he  had 
secured  it  long  before;  and  at  seventeen  she  became  his 
wife. 

It  was  not  for  his  wealth,  station,  education,  appearance, — 
not  for  any  or  all  of  these,  thai  Isabel  Erskine  loved  Richard 
Morey.  It  was  his  tenderness  and  truth  to  her,  his  kindness 
that  had  sustained  the  orphan,  his  generosity  that  had,  by 
affording  her  the  means  of  an  education,  opened  in  her  mind 
and  heart  such  rich  sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  enjoy- 
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ment ;  it  was  these  recollections  which  bound  her  soul  to  his, 
as  it  were,  absorbing  her  whole  earthly  being  in  his  happiness, 
and  making  the  aim  of  her  life  to  contribute  to  the  exaltation 
of  bis  character. 

How  vividly  she  had  enjoyed  his  prosperity,  and  how 
deeply  she  felt  his  misfortunes,  no  language  could  describe  ! 
Their  reverses  were  never  tliought  of  as  affecting  her  own 
comforts  —  she  would  cheerfully  have 

Fed  on  palse, 


Drank  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  worn  but  frieze/ 

—  if  by  that  means  her  husband  might  have  been  sustained 
in  his  place  and  fortune. 

This  sentiment  it  was  which  called  forth  the  energies  of  her 
character.  She  met  with  cheerful  alacrity  every  change  of 
situation  his  decreasing  finances  made  necessary.  She  parted 
with  her  splendid  furniture  without  a  sigh,  gave  up  her  fash- 
ionable circle ;  even  rejoiced,  when  some  of  these  heartless 
beings  affected  to  cut  her^  that  she  was  effectually  freed  from 
their  intrusion,  and  had  her  time  to  devote  to  domestic  avoca- 
tions, and  to  the  instruction  of  her  young  daughter,  whom  she 
had  taken  from  the  expensive  school  where  they  could  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  her.  When  the  heart-corroding:  trouble 
of  Mr  Morey  had  broken  his  constitution,  and  brought  on 
his  long  disease,  it  was  his  affectionate  wife  that  was,  like  a 
guardian  angel,  about  his  bed.  No  fatigue  seemed  to  depress, 
no  watching  to  weary  her.  Her  gentle  tones  always  encour- 
aged him  to  hope  in  the  mercy  of  that  God  who  does  not 
willingly  afflict  his  children,  and  to  be  resigned  to  His  will. 
And  when  their  prayers  were  answered,  and  Mr  Morey  went 
from  his  sick  chamber,  a  'sadder  but  a  wiser  man,'  and  found 
the  world  ail  occupied,  and  no  spot  to  call  his  own,  his  devoted 
wife  had  provided  him  a  home. 

It  was  her  hardest  trial  to  persuade  and  reconcile  him  to 
the  idea  of  her  opening  a  boarding-house  !  That  his  wife,  >/ 
his  lovely  and  accomplished  Isabel,  who  had  been  the  '  cyno- 
sure of  all  eyes,'  whose  grace  and  beauty  had  been  the  ad- 
miration of  princes  and  lords  in  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  that 
she  should  be  reduced  to  a  mere  housekeeper,  a  poor  depen- 
dent on  the  caprice  of  those  who  had  money  to  pay  for  their 
board — that  such  should  sit  at  his  table,  and  subject  her  to 
the  necessity  of  domestic  cares  and  toils  —  this  was  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  lot. 

VOL.    VII. NO.    I.  1  * 
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« 

Mt  is  nothing,  nothing,  my  dear  Richard,  in  comparison 
with  what  many  of  ray  sex  have  endured  for  those  they  love ;  ^ 
said  Mrs  Morey.  *  Think  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  Lady 
Russell !  —  O,  how  trivial  to  her  would  have  appeared  the 
mere  exertion  to  obtain  a  living,  if  the  life  of  her  husband 
might  have  been  spared.  And  how  often,  during  your  illness, 
in  my  prayers  for  your  recovery,  did  I  feel  that  if  you  might 
be  spared,  I  never  could  be  otherwise  than  happy.' 


Chapter  III.  —  The  Boarders. 

The  first  who  engaged  lodgings  was  Miss  Mehitabel  Lam- 
son,  a  moderately  endowed  and  invalid  spinster.  How  came 
that  class  of  females,  called  old  maids,  to  be  vilified  and  held 
A  up  to  contempt !  The  majority  of  those  1  have  known  have 
been  most  worthy  of  praise;  and  Miss  Lamson  was  an  ex- 
ample of  goodness.  She  became  acquainted  with  the  Moreys 
soon  after  their  misfortunes,  assisted  Mrs  Morey  during  the 
sickness  of  her  husband,  and  now  came  to  give  her  counte- 
nance to  their  establishment.  She  took  the  small  parlor  that 
opened  out  of  the  dining-room,  because  she  was  too  feeble  to 
walk  up  and  down  stairs. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor  was  taken  by  Mr  Danvers. 
He  broke  up  his  expensive  establishment,  as  his  wife  said, 
purposely,  out  of  friendship  for  Mr  Morey  ;  he  wished  to  en- 
courage this  effort  at  independence.  They  offered  a  high 
price  for  the  suite  of  rooms,  more  than  the  Moreys  had  in- 
tended to  ask.  Mr  Morey  would  have  refused  it  and  them, 
if  his  gentle  wife  had  not  plead,  almost  with  tears,  that 
the  sacrifice  might  be  made. 

*  They  only  come  to  insult  us,'  said  Mr  M.,  speaking 
through  his  set  teeth, —  *  There  has  been  a  time  when  Dan- 
vers would  have  thought  himself  honored  for  life,  by  the 
privilege  of  sitting  at  my  table  —  and  now  he  talks  of  en- 
couraging me ! ' 

Mr  Morey  wronged  him.  Danvers  had  no  wish  either  to 
insult  or  encourage  the  fallen  man.  The  plan  of  the  boarding 
was  entirely  managed  by  Mrs  Danvers.  She  had  in  her 
youth  cherished  a  feeling  of  love,  or  admiration  rather,  for  the 
dashing  Richard  Morey, —  she  had  manceuvered  to  gain  his  at- 
tention, and  hoped  to  win  him  when  the  fair  orphan  destroyed 
all  her  plans.     Mrs  Danvers  had  hated  Isabel  Erskine  —  she 
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had  envied  Mrs  Morey,  and  now  the  opportunity  of  exulta- 
tion over  her  fallen  rival  promised  her  most  exquisite  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  third  floor  was,  at  first,  occupied  by  two  young  gen- 
tlemen, fiiends  of  the  Danvers' ;  —  one  soon  after  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  the  very  day  of  his  departure,  Mr  Lassar  pre- 
sented himself.  He  was  a  stranger,  but  of  what  country  he 
did  not  say.  He  brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the  Portuguese  consul  at  Washington,  and  he  had  a  Portu- 
guese servant;  these  appearances  seemed  to  warrant  him  of 
that  country.  Then  his  appearance  was  decidedly  foreign. 
His  dark  eye,  sallow  complexion,  and  huge  mustaches  were 
a  never-exhausted  topic  of  comment  for  Mrs  Danvers.  She 
admired  poetry  and  the  picturesque.  How  could  she  avoid 
admiring  a  man  whose  appearance  was  so  beautifully  Byroni- 
an  ?  He  was  a  walking  edition  of  the  Corsair  and  Giaour. — 
she  never  saw  him  appear  without  a  thrill  of  awe  and  curi- 
osity. 

Who  was  Mr  Lassar  ?  Nobody  could  tell.  He  evidently 
had  plenty  of  money. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  the  young  gentleman  who 
occupied  the  contiguous  chamber,  gave  Mrs  Morey  warning 
that  he  should  leave  her.  He  said  that  he  must  board  nearer 
his  store.  The  truth  was,  the  young  shopkeeper  felt  an- 
noyed by  the  presence  of  the  dark  stranger,  who,  he  had 
ascertained,  kept  his  percussion  pistols  always  loaded. 

Mrs  Morey  told  her  husband  that  Mr was  going,  and 

the  vacant  apartment  might  be  let. 

*  I  will  take  it,'  said  Mr  Lassar.  —  *  How  much  did  Mr  — 
pay  ? '  —  She  told  him. 

'  My  servant  will  settle  for  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance,' 
said  Lassar. 

'  How  very  odd ! '  said  Mrs  Danvers.  *  What  can  he 
want  of  two  such  apartments  ?     Who  is  he  ? ' 

Chapter  IV.  —  Picture  op  Ladt  Russell. 

*  'Tis  a  lovely  face,'  said  Mr  Lassar.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  mantel-piece,  and  fixedly  contemplating  an  engrav- 
ing of  Lady  Russell. 

Mrs  Morey  started  —  she  did  not  know  that  he  had  lingered 
after  the  breakfast-things  were  removed.      She  had  not  yet 
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risen,  but  as  her  custom  was,  remained  to  wash  the  cups,  and^ 
take  note  that  everything  was  arranged  in  its  proper  place, 

'  Mr  Morey  calls  that  picture  my  guardian  saint,'  said  she, 
faintly  smiling.  '  Indeed,  the  feelings  which  it  often  awakens 
in  my  heart  are  comforting  and  elevating.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  strength  of  mind  affection  may  impart,  of  the  fortitude 
with  which  feeble  woman  may  support  the  deepest  afflictions. 
I  never  look  at  it  without  feeling  a  conviction  of  the  wonder- 
ful moral  influence  with  which  my  sex  are  endowed,  and  of 
the  responsibility  which  that  endowment  imposes.  Is  it  not 
strange,  Mr  Lassar,  that  we  should  be  such  triflers  ? ' 

'  No,  I  think  not,  while  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
trifles.  Your  sex  are,  excuse  me,  madam,  for  the  plainness 
of  my  remark,  very  fond  of  influence  —  power,  some  call  it, 
and  while  the  chief  object  of  their  education  is  to  qualify  them 
for  display,  and  the  voice  of  society  makes  that  display  the 
standard  of  rank  and  fashion,  the  majority  will  be  triflers.' 

*  How  can  this  be  corrected  ? ' 

'  There  are  two  methods.  The  most  speedy  and  noble  one 
might  be  efiected  by  the  rich  and  talented.  If  they  would 
lend  their  aid  only  to  objects  of  real  importance,  and  always 
sustain  persons  of  real  worth  of  character,  whatever  might  be 
their  woridly  circumstances,  they  could  soon  make  the  stand- 
ard of  fashion  that  of  elevated  moral  goodness  and  mental 
acquirements.  —  The  other  method  is,  that  the  people,  the 
great  mass,  shall  give  the  tone  to  public  opinion,  and  proscribe 
everything  which  is  not  useful  in  itself,  and  equally  accessible 
to  all.  The  first  method  has  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  the  poor ;  the  other,  that  of  putting  down  the  rich.' 

'  You  do  not  think  the  last  likely  to  prevail  ? ' 

'  Judging  from  present  appearances,  it  may,  though  I  can- 
not give  up  my  darling  hope,  that  the  rich  will  be  instructed 
by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  use  their  advantages  more  wisely. 
And  yet,  how  can  I  hope,  when  I  have  daily  before  my  eyes 
their  abuse  of  power.  What  has  shut  the  door  of  Mrs  A. 
against  you,  madam,  but  the  want  of  wealth,  or  its  appearance  ? 
What  has  opened  it  to  Mrs  Dan  vers  but  the  appearance  of 
wealth  ?  Had  Mrs  A.  acted  on  christian  principles,  her 
attentions  would  have  increased  with  your  misfortunes.  Had 
she  acted  on  rational  principles  she  would  not  have  abandoned 
you  under  a  reverse  to  which  the  richest  are  liable,  and  which, 
when  sustained  with  patience,  magnanimity,  and  self-exertion, 
entitles  tlie  suflferer  to  added  respect  and  consideration.' 
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'  I  should  not  have  attended  her  party,  had  I  been  invited/ 
observed  Mrs  Morey,  calmly  — '  because  I  could  not  have 
afibrded  the  expense  of  time  and  dress.' 

'  Very  well,  madam  ;  I  presume  you  would  not.  But  then 
you  would  have  made  your  own  election,  and  in  deciding  that 
now,  the  duties  of  life,  rather  than  its  amusements  were  the 
most  proper  pursuit,  you  would  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  their 
performance,  which,  while  the  contempt  of  the  fashionable 
world  is  thus  poured  upon  them,  no  woman's  feelings  can  fully 
appreciate.' 

'O,  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  ever  regard  a  slight/  said 
Mrs  M.,  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes.  '  But  my  poor  husband, 
he  is  so  distressed  when  he  sees  that  his  loss  of  property  has 
subjected  me  to  these  insults,  that  he  is  quite  unmanned.  If  I 
could  only  persuade  him  to  regard  it  as  lightly  as  I  do,  I 
should  be  perfectly  contented  and  happy.' 

*  You  devote  yourself  entirely  to  your  husband,  I  see,'  re- 
turned Mr  Lassar,  approaching  her.  '  I  have  often  read  in 
novels  this  disinterestedness  of  the  female  heart,  but  never 
before  saw  it  exemplified.' 

'He  deserves  it,  my  husband  deserves  it  all.  You  cannot 
judge  by  his  present  appearance  what  he  was,  when  he  adopt- 
ed me,  a  poor,  friendless  orphan,  as  his  sister.  You  smile  ; 
well,  —  perhaps  he  intended  1  should  be  more.  But  he  was 
father,  brother,  guardian  to  me  then,  and  he  has  since  been 
all.  The  world  may  say  he  has  been  unwise  —  but  he  has 
always  been  just  to  others,  and  to  me.  —  Oh,  I  shall  never 
over-pay  his  kindnesses.' 

'  I  can  sympathise  in  your  desolate  feelings  arising  from  . 
want  of  kindred,  observed  Mr  Lassar,  tenderly,    '  I  have  for 
many,  many  years,  been  a  desolate  being,  separated  from  my 
country,  and  friends ;  even  my  native  language  was  a  strange 
sound  to  my  ears.' 

Mr  Lassar  seemed  fairly  launched  into  his  own  history, 
and  how  far  he  might  have  forestalled  his  promised  evening 
communication  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  was  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  Mrs  Danvers  ;  she  stared  most  inquisitively, 
on  the  tete-ortete  —  then  returning  with  stately  politeness, 
Mr  Lassar's  cold  bow,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  apartment,  she 
informed  Mrs  Morey  that  she  came  to  tell  her  Mr  D.  and 
lady  had  an  invitation  to  tak-e  a  New  Year's  dinner  with  the 
Hon  Judge  P.  *  And,'  continued  she,  *  we  shall  go,  though 
the  time  is  short ;  no  fault  of  Mrs  P.  She  sent  the  card 
a  week  since,  but  it  was  lost.   The  servant  deserv  es  a  prison 
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CflAPTEa  V.  —  Who  Mr  Lassar  was. 

*  Pardon  my  troubling  you,  Mrs  Morey.  I  just  wished  to 
have  your  opinion  respecting  my  jewelry.  Which  shall  I 
wear,  the  topaz  or  these  emeralds  set  in  pearls  ? '  —  said  Mrs 
Danvers. 

'  The  emeralds  and  pearls  would  be  my  choice.  They  are 
beautiful' 

<  Mr  Danvers  insisted  that  I  should  have  a  set  of  diamonds 
—  but  I  thought  them  too  extravagant.  He  said  so  much 
that  I  was  obliged  to  take  this  ring.  Do  you  not  think  the 
stone  a  rich  one?' 

*  Very.     Yes,  it  is  a  real  diamond,  and  elegantly  set,' 

'  I  am  glad  it  suits  your  taste,  because  Mr  Danvers  thinks 
so  highly  of  your  judgment.  He  says  that  when  you  wore 
oma.nents  they  were  always  superb.  I  should  think  you 
would  sometimes  wear  them  now.' 

'  I  sold  my  ornaments  during  my  husband's  long  illness,' 
said  Mrs  Morey,  in  a  quiet  tone. 

*  Dear  me  —  I  forgot.  Well,  you  are  so  good  that  you  do 
not  need  such  flimsy  things.  But  my  husband  is  never  happy 
unless  I  make  a  show.  And  really,  th'is  dinner  party  is  a  for- 
midable afliiir ;  and  then  we  must  attend  the  Soirie  at  Mrs 
A.'s.  It  is  too  much.  I  am  half  inclined  not  to  go  this 
evening  ;  you  must  know  I  have  a  penchant  to  learn  who  Mr 
Lassar  is;  and  this  evening  he  promised  his  history,  or 
perhaps  he  told  it  you  this  morning  ? ' 

Mrs  Morey  had  so  long  and  strictly  governed  her  own  feel- 
ings, that  neither  the  evident  intention  of  mortifying  and  vexing 
her,  displayed  by  Mrs  Danvers,  while  displaying  her  jewelry, 
nor  the  last  ill-bred  remark,  had  any  effect  on  her  mild  face, 
except  that  of  raising  a  half  smile. 

*  Well,'  continued  Mrs  Danvers,  *  who  is  he.?' 

'  He  has  not  yet  told  me;  I  expect  that  pleasure  this  even- 
ing.' 

*  It  will  be  a  pleasure.  Why,  he  must  be  some  nobleman. 
And  he  cannot  be  an  exile,  for  they  are  always  poor.  .  And 
you  know  he  has  always  dressed  like  a  lord  ;  and  then  his 
rooms  are  so  richly  furnished.  He  must  be  either  a  Baron 
or  a  Bandit,  as  I  often  tell  my  husband  ;  and  so  fond  as  he 
is  of  your  children,  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
found  out  who  he  was  six  months  ago.    How  1  wish  I  knew  ! ' 
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'  I  have  never  felt  any  solicitude  on  the  subject.  He  came 
Inghly  recommended ;  he  has  ever  sustained  the  character 
given  him ;  and  more  —  he  has  been  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
boarder.' 

^  Do  you  know  he  is  soon  going  away.' 

'  I  had  no  thought  of  the  kind.     When  ?    Where  ? ' 

*  I  was  told  to-day  —  it  is  a  great  secret  —  but  I  was  told 

that  he  had  purchased  that  splendid  house  in street,  next 

door  to  Mrs  A.'s.' 

*  Is  he  intending  to  occupy  it  ?  ' 

'  I  guess  so — though  perhaps  not.     He  said  he  purchased  * 
it  for  his  sUter  —  but  who  can  she  be  ?    Have  you  ever  heard 
him  name  her  ? ' 

*  No  —  I  thought  he  had  no  relations.' 

'  I  presume  he  has  not.  It  was  only  a  ruse  —  and  he 
will  live  there  himself.  Mrs  A.  sent  him  a  card,  for  her 
party  —  she  is  dying  to  be  acquainted  with  him ;  but  it  seems 
ne  does  not  intend  to  go.  Ah,  you  and  Louisa  are  the  mag- 
nets for  him.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  intending  to 
propose  for  Louisa  this  evening,  and  so  as  a  preparatory,  will 
tell  you  who  he  is.     How  I  wish  I  knew  ! ' 


In  the  parlor  of  the  Moreys,  though  it  was  only  half-past 
nme,  there  reigned  the  hush  of  midnight.  The  tea-things  had 
long  been  removed.  The  little  boys,  Richard  and  Edward,  had 
had  their  games,  and  sports,  in  which  Mr  Lassar  had  partici- 
pated with  all  the  glee  of  a  child ;  Louisa  had  sung  and  played 
her  father's  favorite  songs,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr  Lassar's 
flute,  performed  the  plaintive  airs  her  mother  loved  best ;  — 
the  little  bojrs  had  retired,  the  piano  was  shut ;  and  gathered 
closely  around  the  centre  table,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
family  group  were  waiting  in  the  hush  of  mute  attention,  the 
expected  history  of  Mr  Lassar.  Hark !  —  ring  !  ring !  — 
bustle,  bustle.  —  Who  can  it  be  ?  —  Who  but  Mrs  and  Mr 
Dan  vers. 

*  You  see  we  are  returned  to  spend  the  evening  with  you, 
My  dear  Mrs  Morey,'  said  the  lady,  as  she  uncloaked,  un- 
bonneted,  and  threw  herself  languidly  on  the  sofa.  ^  I  told 
Mr  Danvers  that  one  party  at  a  time  was  as  much  as  my 
nerves  would  bear.  Don't  let  us  interrupt  you,  Mr  Lassar. 
1  assure  you  we  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  of  favors  to  hear 
your  communication.  Mrs  Morey  could  not  feel  more  inter- 
ested in  the  events  of  your  life  than  I  do.' 
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^  The  events  of  my  life,  madam,'  said  Mr  L.  ^  have  been 
so  varied  that  a  long  story  might  be  told ;  but  to  gratify  you, 
I  will  come  to  the  result,  at  once.  —  Let  me  just  run  over  the 
index.  —  At  twenty,  I  was,  by  my  father's  death  and  the 
insolvency  of  his  estate,  thrown  on  the  world  —  went  to  India, 
to  seek  my  fortune  —  after  many  hardships,  sufferings,  and 
struggles,  became  interpreter  and  factor  to  a  Persian  merchant 
—  and  finally  at  his  death  succeeded  to  his  business  and  pro- 
perty.* 

'  but  your  sister  ; ' — said  Mrs  Danvers  eagerly. 

^  AU  in  good  time.  —  Mrs  Morey,  had  you  ever  a  brother 
in  India '  ?    His  voice  trembled. 

^  Yes  ;  Edward  —  Edward  Erskine.  What  do  you  know 
of  him  ? ' 

'  Isabel,  dear  Isabel  —  I  am  Edward  Erskine ! ' 

•s. 

*  They  will  cut  Mrs  A,  that  is  certain,'  said  Mrs  Danvers 
to  her  husband. 

'They  ^l  cut  us,  too,  my  dear.' 

'  But  I  am  sure  1  have  always  esteemed  Mrs  Morey  —  and 
how  could  I  know  she  was  Mr  Lassar's  sister  ?' 

*  True,  how  could  you  know  she  would  ever  be  able  to  give 
another  party  ?  Well,  money  is  much  more  fashionable  than 
merit  —  they  will  now  have  friends  enough.' 

'  And  they  will  live  in  that  splendid  house,  and  Miss  Lam- 
son  is  to  reside  with  them.  How  strangely  things  happen ! 
It  has  been  a  happy  New  Year  to  the  Moreys.' 
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BOOK    V.    LINE   214. 

As  when  the  starlled  dove,  in  sudden  flight. 
From  the  thick  covert  plies  her  hasty  flight ;  — 
When  upward  first  she  springs,  the  woods  resound 
With  fluttering  wings  —  then  soaring  from  the  bound. 
On  moveless  pinions,  in  the  light  of  day. 
Through  the  wide  air  she  cleaves  her  liquid  way. 

Ed,      St  m      £• 
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WRITTSH  rOR  JAHUART. 
*  A  Might  and  a  ehango  than  pan  o*ar  ibem.* 

*  Go,  gaze  on  that  brow  so  smooth  and  fair. 
And  read  the  thoughts  that  are  sleeping  there ; 
They  're  bright,  they  're  bright,  't  is  a  vision  of  joy. 
Without  a  trial  or  care  to  annoy ; 
'T  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  Oh,  will  it  be  lost  ? 
T  is  a  dream  of  love.  Oh,  will  it  be  crost  ?    , 
But  gaze  again  on  that  chilly  brow, 
And  what  are  the  thoughts  thou  readest  now  ? 
They  're  sad,  they  're  sad,  for  a  change  has  come. 
And  the  heart  Is  estranged  from  its  early  home ; 
And  the  vision  of  hope,  with  its  witching  ray. 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  has  faded  away : 
And  that  sadden'd  eye,  with  its  deepening  shade. 
Shall  whisper  the  truth,  that  *  beauty  must  fade.' 

See'ist  thou  that  child,  with  its  careless  glee. 
And  his  ringing  laughter,  wild  and  free, 
With  his  brow  half  hid  in  the  clustering  hair. 
Dost  thou  dream  death's  hand,  is  lurking  there  ? 
But  come  with  roe  where  the  yew  trees  wave. 
And  pause  awhile,  at  yon  new  made  grave ; 
Dost  thou  hear  that  mother  with  anguish  wild. 
Calling  aloud  on  the  name  of  her  child  ? 
Dost  thou  mark  her  deep,  heart-rending  grief. 
To  which  naught  on  earth  can  bring  relief? 
But  He  who  watches  the  sparrow's  flight. 
Shall  shed  o'er  her  soul  a  holy  light. 

Now  turn  thy  gaze  on  that  high-born  youth. 
Whose  noble  heart  is  the  seat  of  truth ; 
And  mark  that  eye  of  lightning's  gleam. 
Now  kindled  with  intellect's  brilliant  beam. 
Now  turning  with  high  and  conscious  pride. 
On  the  fair,  young  being,  he  calls  his  bride  : 
While  the  lofty  bearing  of  that  high  soul. 
Seems  beyond  the  dominion  of  griefs  control. 
Yet  turn  again,  what  see'st  thou  there. 
But  the  furrow'd  biow  and  the  hoary  hair, 
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And  the  tottering  step  of  an  aged  man. 

Whose  years  seem  run  to  their  latest  span : 

Can  this  he  him  whose  youthful  prime, 

Seem'd  exempt  from  the  blight  and  change  of  time  t 

And  where  is  she  with  the  winning  wile. 

Who  gilded  life's  morning  with  lightsome  smile  ?  — 

A  cloud  came  over  her  brilliant  day. 

And  she  passed  from  the  joys  of  earth  away. 

And  he  who  so  wildly  strove  to  save. 

Already  his  foot  trembles  over  the  grave, 

While  he  longs  with  a  high  and  holy  love. 

To  join  her  spirit  in  bibs  above  ; 

But  life's  weary  pilgrimage  soon  will  be  o'er. 

And  the  places  which  knew  him,  shall  know  him  w>  more. 

There  comes  o'er  all  a  mighty  change. 
And  naught  can  escape  its  searching  range. 
It  comes  in  the  hush  of  the  midnight  hour. 
And  blights  each  bud,  and  each  folded  flower ; 
It  comes  with  a  high  and  out-stretched  hand. 
And  sweeps  its  victims,  from  sea  and  land  ; 
From  the  prince,  to  the  vassal  who  bows  the  knee. 
All,  all  must  submit  to  the  stern  decree  : 
And  the  courtly  robe  and  the  jeweled  crown. 
Must  be  laid  alike,  in  silence  down ; 
And  the  vaulted  dome  and  the  stately  hall. 
With  the  peasant's  cot,  must  moulder,  must  fall. 

Then  bask  ye  awhile  in  the  sunny  ray, 

And  gather  the  sweets,  while  yet  you  may. 

And  pluck  each  bud  and  each  dew-gemm*d  flower, 

To  twine  in  garlands  around  your  bower, 

For  there  comes  a  change  and  a  day  of  gloom. 

Which  shall  blight  the  buds,  in  their  opening  bloom. 

And  they  'II  pass  away  to  their  early  graves, 

Like  the  moonlit  beam  on  the  ocean  waves. 

JRoBeoiUt  Cottage.  Augusta. 
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INTIMATE    FRIENDS. 

BT  MRS  A.  H.  L.  PHXLP8. 

As  we  advance  in  life,  our  ideas  of  friendship  become 
changed.  Talk  to  Miss  in  her  teens  of  friendship,  and  the 
image  of  some  boarding  school  intimate  probably  rises  before 
ber,  as  the  very  personification  of  the  celestial  divinity ;  she 
thinks  of  their  confidential  communications  about  '  rejected 
offers^*  and  expected  offers,  their  interchange  of  family  secrets, 
or  the  incense  of  flattery  which  they  have  mutually  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  each  other's  vanity.  Such  are  too  often  the 
estimates  which  the  young  make  oi  friendship! 

The  instructor,  who  is  laboring  to  bring  forward  the  mental 
powers,  and  to  furnish  the  soul  with  armor  to  meet  the  com- 
ing strife  of  the  conflicting  duties,  passions,  and  temptations  of 
future  years,  —  the  parent,  watchful  and  prayerful,  active  and 
untiring,  self-denying,  and  self-devoted,  —  these  may  indeed 
receive  in  return  respect  and  gratitude,  but  the  warm  flow  of 
love  and  confidence  is  too  often  denied  them,  and  lavished 
upon  those  who  assume  the  name  of  friendship  merely  to 
gratify  a  transcient  caprice,  or  to  serve  their  own  selfish 
purposes. 

The  friendships  between  young  giris,  which,  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  often  spring  up  in  a  night,  are  frequently  injurious  to 
their  moral  characters ;  —  much  more  so  than  parents  gener- 
ally imagine,  or  they  would  surely  be  more  watchful  with 
respect  to  them  than  they  seem  to  be.  They  are  injurious 
to  the  character  by  fostering  morbid  sensibilities ;  and  because 
such  friends  often  encourage  each  other  in  imprudent  conduct, 
and  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  capable  of  ad- 
vising and  directing  them. 

The  written  correspondence  of  these  intimates  varies  from . 
the  tender  and  romantic,  to  the  idle  gossip,  and  the  unblush- 
ing confessions  of  imprudent  and  even  wicked  actions — but 
all  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendship,  and  thus  receives 
a  kind  of  sanction,  which  satisfies  the  conscience. 

The  following  letter  accidentally  falling  into  my  possession, 
I  would,  with  Mrs  Hale's  permission,  offer  it  to  the  perusal 
of  her  readers,  especially  mothers,  who  have  young  daugh- 
ters ;  —  assuring  them  that  such  kind  of  communications  are 
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more  frequent  among  a  certain  class  of  girls  than  they  may 
imagine.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  mother's 
daughters  would  write  such  letters,  but  as  they  may  receive 
them,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  watchful- 
ness. 

TO     MI8  8     CATHE  RINB     GOODWILL: 

BUTTKBFLT   COTTAGE,  AUGUST,  1833. 

Mt  Dearest  Kate,  —  Although  it  is  but  two  days  since  I 
saw  you,  it  seems  like  an  age  ;  how  can  I  endure  this  cruel 
separation  !  —  Oh,  Kate,  I  am  in  such  high  spirits ;  I  have 
finally  teazed  papa  out  of  that  beautiful  set  of  cornelian  and 
gold  that  we  saw  the  other  day  at  the  jeweller's,  and  this 
evening  I  am  going  to  wear  them  with  my  new  Swiss  muslin, 
to  a  party  at  Mrs  Tinsel's.  Mamma  said  all  she  could  against 
my  having  the  ornaments,  and  she  does  not  like  to  have  me 
go  to  the  party ;  but  I  think  I  am  now  old  enough  to  know 
what  I  want,  myself,  and  to  begin  to  have  my  own  way  about 
things ;  don't  you  think  so,  Kate  ?  Papa  looked  troubled 
about  getting  the  jewelry,  and  said  he  wanted  the  money  that 
it  would  cost  to  pay  my  school  bills,  and  my  piano  and  harp 
teacher ;  but  then  these  old  people  are  so  stingy,  you  must 
teaze  for  things  if  you  have  them  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  ever 
dress,  it  ought  to  be  now,  and  so  I  told  papa,  and  fretted  and 
cried,  and  coaxed  till  he  gave  his  consent.  My  dear  friend, 
I  must  tell  you  what  a  delightful  evening  the  last  was  —  you 
have  seen  Mortimer  Dandy  ;  well,  he  has  just^  returned  from 
New  York,  and  very  much  improved ;  I  think  whiskers  and 
mustaches  very  becoming  to  him,  and  then  he  has  got  rid  of 
that  awkward  diffidence,  and  has  really  quite  a  Pelbam  air. 
I  was  determined  to  speak  to  him  at  church,  but  our  pew  was 
much  nearer  the  door  than  the  one  he  sat  in,  of  course  we  got 
out  first ;  but  I  forgot  my  fan,  and  made  an  excuse  to  mamma  to 
go  back  and  get  it.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  church  door, 
Mortimer  came  out,  and  he  walked  almost  home  with  me ; 
but  you  know  it  would  have  cost  me  a  half  an  hour's  lecture 
if  he  had  been  seen  by  papa  and  mamma.  They  wanted  me 
to  go  out  to  a  third  service  in  the  evening,  but  I  thought 
Mortimer  would  be  here,  and  plead  the  headach,  which  I 
find  is  a  very  convenient  complaint.  As  soon  as  papa  and 
mamma  had  gond,  I  laid  aside  my  Bible,  and  opened  my 
piano.     Well,  to  be  sure,  while  I  was  playing,  *  WiU  thou 
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meet  me  iherey  love^*  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  bare  shoulder  > 
(you  know  1  have  the  credit  of  having  pretty  shoulders,  I  lik® 
the  present  mode  of  making  frocks,)  and  who  should  I  see  on 
looking  up,  but  Mortimer  himself,  who  said  he  had  walked 
past  the  house  several  times  to  see  whether  papa  and  mamma 
were  from  home,  as  he  knew  they  did  not  like  to  have  com- 
pany Sunday  evenings.  I  cannot  now  repeat  all  the  fine 
things  he  said  during  his  call,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  we 
talked  about  you,  and  he  said  he  heard  a  cadet  from  West 
Point  say,  that  he  thought  you  the  handsomest  girl  in  the 
village  of  Sobriety,  where  it  seems  he  spent  a  few  weeks  last 
summer.  I  wish,  Kate,  you  was  here  to  go  with  me  to  the 
party ;  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  urged  to  sing  and  play^.  Morti- 
mer says  there  is  no  comparison  between  my  performance  and 
that  of  the  Miss  Dashers,  who  have  just  returned  from  a 
boarding  school  in  Boston.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  off  my  new  waltzes  and  the  gallopade ;  Mortimer  dan- 
ces beautifully.  I  dare  say  the  rustics  of  New  Paris  never 
saw  the  gallopade.  1  like  to  make  such  people  wonder  ;  I 
know  they  dislike  me,  and  call  me  proud  and  vain,  but  what 
is  the  use  of  accomplishments  and  a  polished  education,  if  it 
b  not  to  excite  envy  ?  My  dear  Kate,  what  a  blessing  it  is 
to  have  an  intimate  friend  to  whom  we  can  freely  express 
all  our  sentiments ;  —  what  should  I  do  when  I  am  alone  if  it 
were  not  for  this  privilege  of  unbosoming  myself  to  a  beloved 
friend.  I  am  really  provoked  to  think  you  must  be  kept 
reading  history,  and  sewing,  this  vacation.  I  think  your  mamma 
is  very  unreasonable  to  expect  it.  In  my  opinion  she  is  quite 
too  strict  with  you,  and  I  have  often  wondered  at  seeing  you 
so  cheerfully  complying  with  her  requirements.  But  pray, 
Kate,  do  not  on  any  account,  ever  tell  your  mamma  anything  I 
say,  entre  nous,  I  rely  upon  your  confidence.  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  betray  an  intimate  friend.  You  know  old  peo- 
ple have  such  queer  notions  about  things ;  and  your  mamma 
especially.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  1  am  always  discon- 
certed in  her  presence,  it  seems  as  if  she  knew  my  very 
thoughts. 

I  have  been  stealing  time  to  write  to  you  when  mamma 
thinks  1  am  mending  my  clothes  —  how  vulgar  it  is  for  pa- 
rents to  expect  such  things  of  young  ladies !  Don't  you 
remember  how  Sarah  Slattern,  when  at  Science  Grove  Semi- 
nary, used  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  silk  stockings  every  week.  I 
never  knew  her  mend  a  thing,  but  as  soon  as  it  got  out  of 
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repair  she  \fould  give  it  away  to  the  servants.  My  father  is 
a  merchant  as  well  as  hers,  and  I  dare  say  as  able  to  support 
me  without  ray  descending  to  such  ungenteel  employments 
as  daming^  stockings.  I  shall  just  tell  mamma  I  had  the 
beadach,  and  ask  her  to  let  Rhoda,  the  chambermaid,  do  it, 
for  I  think  it  is  her  business.  Adieu,  machire  amitj  remem- 
ber that  my  letters  to  you  are  confidential. 

Your  sincere  and  devoted  friend, 

Arabella  Cobweb. 

P.  S.  My  new  riding  dress  and  cap,  a  la  Fanny  Kemble^ 
put  the  country  people  quite  out  of  countenance.  Mortimer 
says  I  look  delightfully  in  it.  I  am  going  to  ride  with  him 
tomorrow.  Papa  has  promised  to  provide  me  with  a  pony. 
Poor  Kate,  how  sorry  I  am  that  you  must  be  kept  at  home 
with  your  mother,  deprived  of  the  enjoyments  of  society.  I 
advise  you  to  make  your  company  less  agreeable,  and  then  she 
will  be  more  willing  to  dispense  with  it.  I  shall  expect  an 
answer  tomorrow.  a.  c. 

I  fear  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  may  think  its 
pages  but  poorly  filled  with  such  gossamer  trash  as  Miss  Cob- 
web's letter ;  —  but  if  any  mother  should  chance  to  realize 
that  such  kind  of  communications  may  be  made  between 
young  ladies,  and  thereby  be  induced  to  superintend  more 
closely  her  own  daughter's  course  of  thought,  and  principles 
of  action,  and  to  watch  more  narrowly  the  intimacies  she 
forms,  this  letter  may  do  more  good  than  a  grave  and  formal 
essay. 

A  judicious  mother  will  not,  I  think,  permit  a  young  daugh- 
ter to  receive  and  answer  letters,  except  as  they  are  submitted 
to  her  inspection.  She  must  make  her  feel  that  she  is  her 
friend,  her  '  most  intimate  friend ; '  —  and  she  must  do  this 
by  entering  into  her  feelings,  and  her  little  interests ;  in  short, 
by  sympathizing  with  her.  Such  a  course  will  do  more  to- 
wards gaining  her  confidence  and  affections,  than  the  most 
weighty  obligations,  unaccompanied  by  those  little  tender- 
nesses and  sympathies  which  enter  into  the  conceptions  which 
the  young  have  of  a  friend. 

If  associates  of  her  own  sex  should  be  so  nicely  weighed  in 
the  moral  balance,  how  much  more  should  a  mother  watch 
over  her  daughters'  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  at  an  age 
when  childhood  is  verging  into  womanhood.  Mothers  should 
endeavor  at  this  period  to  keep  the  hearts  of  their  daughters 
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open  to  their  inspection,  and  this  not  by  any  petty  system  of 
espionage,  but  by  making  them  feel  that  they  are  their  friends, 
by  encouraging  their  confidence,  speaking  to  them  oi  their  own 
histories — Sot  warning,  where  they  have  committed  errors, 
for  example^  where  they  conducted  wisely. 

Mothers,  if  you  would  have  your  daughters  regard  you  as 
friends,  you  must  make  friinds  of  them.  Talk  to  them  of  your 
cares,  and  perplexities,  your  hopes  and  expectations,  your 
plans  and  the  means  by  which  you  design  to  execute  them  ; — 
ask  their  advice,  request  them  to  speak  freely  to  you,  even 
upon  your  own  faults  if  they  perceive  such,  as  it  is  likely  they 
will ;  since  human  nature  at  best  is  imperfect,  and  the  young 
are  quick  to  see  imperfections.  You  need  not  fear  that  such 
a  course  as  this  will  render  you  less  dignified  and  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  your  children;  it  will  serve,  under  judicious 
management,  to  make  you  more  interesting,  and  inspire  them 
with  a  higher  opinion  of  your  virtues,  since  they  see  you  are 
not  afraid  to  have  your  own  conduct  scrutinized. 

To  daughters  I  would  say,  let  your  mother  be  '  your  most 
intimaie  friend,'  you  will  never  find  another  to  fill  her  place. 
Even  a  husband's  affection,  tender  and  disinterested  as  it  may 
be,  is  selfishness  compared  with  a  mother's  love.  A  husband 
is  generally  quick  to  discern  the  faults  of  his  wife  — ^  he  looks 
to  find  her  a  perfect  being,  and  is  disappointed  when  he  sees 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  A  mother  rejoices  over  the  virtues 
but  palliates  the  faults  of  her  child.  This  is  nature.  God 
gives  an  infant  to  its  mother's  arms ;  she  rejoices  over  it 
that  it  is  not  deformed;  this  to  her  is  perfection.  She  is  de- 
lighted as  its  mind  developes,  with  every  good  trait  that  ap- 
pears, feeling  that  so  much  is  added  to  her  treasure. 

The  husband's  case  is  difi^rent ;  —  he  has  given  himself  in 
exchange  ;  he  has  taken  a  wife  '  for  better  or  for  worse,'  and 
is  anxious  to  be  assured  that  his  contract  is  a  good  one,  that 
he  has  not  been  taken  in,  by  any  concealed  imperfections. 
The  appearance  of  a  fault  startles  him ;  imagination,  taking  the 
alarm,  suggests  that  it  may  be  but  one  of  a  numerous  assem- 
blage, and  he  fears  that  he  has,  like  many  a  man  before  him, 
taken  a  wife  '  for  the  worse ;'  in  other  words,  that  he  has  been 
cheated  in  the  bargain. 

Friendship,  like  charity,  can  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  It 
b  then  highly  necessary  that  this  should  be  engrailed  upon  all 
the  social  relations  —  and  though  our  friendships  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  family  circle,  they  should  there  burn  the 
brightest  and  the  purest. 
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THE  MOTHER  TO  HER  CRADLE. 

If  thou  coiild*8t  speak, 
Thou  couId*8t  a  history  reveal ;  of  cares, 
Of  watchings,  joys,  forebodings,  hopes,  and  fears, 
And  heart-felt  aspirations,  —  unrevealed 
To  all  but  thee ;  —  yet  would  thy  tongue,  imbued 
With  no  prophetic  unction,  fail  to  tell 
The  issue  of  our  joint  devotedness. 

How  swift  and  joyous  the  young  tenants  'scape 
From  thy  soft  pillow !    Battledoor  and  ball, 
Hoops,  boats  —  and  sports  more  dignified 
For  graver  years —  and  books,  call  rapidly 
In  quick  succession  for  the  ready  group. 
Alas !  beloved  ones,  ye  little  think 
How  sad,  how  tearfully  ye  may  look  back, 
From  that  far  height  where  now  your  vision  rests 
With  animated  brilliancy,  and  wish  — 
Yet  loish  in  vain  —  for  one  more  hour  of  peace. 
And  innocence,  and  sweet  security. 
Like  thai  which  bless'd  your  cradle-bed ! 

One,  like  a  vision  of  the  dreamy  mom, 
Pas8*d  in  its  punty,  from  thee  away 
To  heay*n.    No  vestige  left,  no  sign,  no  seal, 
Save  one  bright  curl  of  silky  glossiness, 
Snatched  from  the  spoiler's  hand,  —  I  have  It  here  •— 
To  show  that  thou  had'st  ever  been  on  earth. 

I  've  called  thee  friend,  my  cradle,  through  the  days 
Of  many  years ;  but  when  (each  nestling  flown) 
I  shall  commune  with  thee,  untenanted. 
In  the  lone  nursery  —  shall  my  bosom  swell 
With  joy,  in  calling  up  to  memory. 
Thy  tender  offices  ?  —  or  turn,  heart-broken, 
From  thee  ! 

Could  I  know 
The  '  rainbow  of  the  covenant,'  with  tints 
Of  heavenly  dye,  would  arch  the  unknown  path 
Of  each  dear  wanderer  —  I  'd  ask  no  more. 

Eliza. 
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It  was  at  the  close  of  a  winter's  evening,  that  I  finished 
reading  to  my  wife  the  amusing  volume  of  Pencil  Sketches, 
which  afforded  so  much  pleasure,  that  she  exclaimed,  '  I  wish, 
my  dear,  that  you,  who  are  so  fond  of  drawing,  both  with  pen 
and  pencil,  would  write  a  book  like  this  ;  if  not  so  entertain- 
ing I  think  you  might  render  it  more  pleasing,  for  our  South- 
ern customs  and  manners  have  more  heart  in  them,  if  I  may 
so  say,  and,  like  the  scenery  of  our  country,  will  admit  of 
more  glowing  tints  than  the  scenery  of  high  latitudes.' 

'  You  think,  then,'  said  I,  '  that  men  and  manners  are  as 
much  influenced  by  climate,  as  the  productions  of  the  earth  ?' 

*Who  can  doubt  it,'  replied  she.  *Our  whole  country 
was  settled  by  the  English,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Norway 
and  those  of  Italy  are  not  more  diflerent,  than  are  those  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States ;  and  children  as  we  are  of 
one  mother,  what  but  climate  has  occasioned  the  diflierence  ? ' 

'  There  are  a  variety  of  other  causes '  — 

'  Well,  husband,  we  will  not  now  discuss  the  cause  ;  it  is 
enough  for  my  poor  purpose  that  it  is  the  fact ;  —  do  you, 
who  write  with  such  facility,  describe  some  of  those  dear  fa- 
miliar scenes,  of  which  we  so  often  talk ;  even  should  you  fail 
in  pleasing  others,  the  task  will  be  delightful  to  us,  and  such 
a  volume  will  be  a  charming  memento  to  our  children,  of  our 
early  days,  and  the  friends  with  whom  they  were  passed.' 

'  I  like  your  idea  very  much,  Catherine,  and  with  you  by 
my  side  to  refresh  my  memory,  I  really  think  I  can  give  a 
pretty  faithful  representation.  Shall  I  describe  one  of  our 
pic-nic  parties,  or  —  ? ' 

*  No,  no,'  interrupted  my  wife,  *  let  us  have  some  sociable 
visidngy  which,  in  our  city,  will  present  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  sociable  visiting  in  Philadelphia.  Come,  make  a  begin- 
ning —  here  is  the  port-folio  —  I  will  read  while  you  write.' 

•  Agreed,'  said  1,  nibbling  my  pen  and  folding  my  paper, 
while  my  sweet  little  wife,  drawing  a  large  arm  chair  by,  and 
putting  her  feet  on  the  fender,  arranged  herself  comfortably 
by  my  side  with  her  book. 

8XXTCH     FIRST. 

One  winter's  afternoon,  when,  as  usual,  I  was  enjoying  my 
newspaper  lounge,  as  she  called  it,  my  Catherine  entered  the 
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parlor  equipped  for  a  walk,  and  though  ipdolently  inclined,  I 
could  not  refuse  her  request  to  accompany  her.  As  we 
passed  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  runs  from  east  to 
west,  the  long  vista  which  it  formed  was  terminated  by  an 
horizon  glowing  with  the  unclouded  refulgence  of  the  setting 
sun  *—  a  sea  of  light  —  which,  had  we  not  known  the  cause, 
we  might  have  mistaken  for  a  vast  conflagration.  We  looked 
back,  and  the'  numerous  windows  of  the  capitol  seemed  like 
burnished  gold,  which,  contrasting  with  the  white  walls  and 
porticos  of  that  lofty  edifice,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an 
enchanted  castle,  at  least,  seen  as  it  was  tlirough  the  medium 
of  such  an  imagination  as  my  wife's.  Had  she  not  been  so 
struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  I  probably  should 
not  have  remembered,  perhaps  not  have  observed  it;  but 
there  is  in  my  Catherine  such  a  vividness  of  perception  and 
feeling,  that  a  lively  interest  is  imparted  to  the  most  trivial 
circumstances,  and  inanimate  things  seem  so  imbued  with 
vitality,  that  their  impressions  become  almost  indelible. 

The  evening,  though  very  cool,  was  very  pleasant,  and  we 
prolonged  our  ramble  until  the  sun  had  set  and  darkness  veiled 
the  late  brilliant  scene,  except  where  the  lamps,  '  few  and  far 
between,'  began  to  twinkle.  We  were  near  the  house  of 
one  of  our  roost  intimate  friends,  and  determined  to  stop  and 
inquire  after  the  health  of  the  family,  and  to  pass  the  even- 
ing should  we  find  them  disengaged.  'Hie  little  black  boy 
who  opened  the  door,  begged  us,  with  a  smiling  face,  to 
walk  in,  for  though  Mistress  was  out,  she  would  soon  return, 
and  be  was  sure  master  would  be  sorry  if  we  did  not  walk 
in,  as  he  was  all  alone,  besides  Mistress  would  soon  be  home, 
as  she  had  just  gone  out  for  a  ride.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, we  concluded  to  go  in,  although  the  ladies  were  out,  as 
Catherine  felt  chilled  by  the  evening  air,  and  a  little  wearied 
with  her  long  walk.  Mr  Denby  was  sitting  by  a  table  on 
which  burned  a  large  aster-lamp,  earnestly  engaged  with  his 
pencil ;  supposing  it  his  wife  and  mother  who  entered,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  he  asked  what  had  detained 
them  so  long  ;  Catherine,  without  replying,  stole  behind  his 
chair,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  exclaimed,  '  how  beau- 
tiful ! '  He  started  from  his  chair,  and  dropping  his  pencil, 
seized  her  hand,  which  he  shook  most  cordially,  and  inquired 
whether  she  had  fallen  from  the  moon,  or  crept  through  the 
key-hole,  as  he  had  not  heard  the  rbging  of  the  bell,  or  the 
opening  of  the  door. 
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'  Is  It  possible,'  said  she,  ^  why,  bow  totally  absorbed  you 
must  have  been.' 

'  I  was  painting,'  he  replied. 

We  then  examined  the  beautiful  flowers  he  was  coloring, 
which  looked  as  if  freshly  gathered  and  thrown  upon  the  pa- 
per, so  exquisite  and  perfect  was  his  imitation  of  nature.  We 
expressed  our  surprise  at  his  being  able  to  color  by  lamp-light. 
He  said  that  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  only  one  color  was 
wanted,  there  was  no  difficulty,  and  being  to  him  the  roost 
delightful  of  employments,  and  having  little  leisure  at  his  com- 
mand, ha  eagerly  seized  on  such  time  as  he  could  snatch  from 
business  and  society  to  devote  to  this  delightful  art.  We 
were  still  standing,  thinking  it  best  not  to  retnain  as  the  ladies 
were  not  at  home.  But  he  insisted  on  our  taking  seats  by  the 
fire,  and  would  not  listen  to  our  excuses,  and  as  a  farther  in- 
ducement for  our  compliance,  produced  a  large  port-folio  of 
drawings  —  this  proved  quite  irresistible  ;  we  drew  our  chairs 
to  the  table  and  were  eagerly  engaged  in  examining  them, 
when  Mrs  Denby  and  her  venerable  mother  entered. 

'  How  d'  ye  do,  and  how  d'  ye  do,'  said  the  old  lady,  shak- 
ing hands  with  each  of  us.  '  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  —  very 
glad  to  see  you  ; '  and  the  welcome  that  beamed  from  her  eyes, 
was  a  confirmation  of  her  words  — for  she  really  looked  glad 
to  see  us.  '  Now  this  is  so  kind,'  she  continued,  while  she 
still  held  my  wife's  hand  and  looked  up  in  her  face  as  she  sat 
in  the  large  arm  chair,  which  her  son  had  drawn  forward  for 
her  close  by  the  fire.  'Why,  how  well  you  look ;  your  cheeks 
are  as  fresh  as  a  young  girl's.  But  come,  take  this  chair  by 
me,  and  here,'  stooping  down  and  placing  it  herself,  '  here 
is  a  foot-stool  for  you.  I  am  sure  your  feet  must  be  cold  after 
so  long  a  walk  —  draw  closer  now  —  do  —  draw  closer  to  the 
fire  and  throw  off  your  cloak.' 

*Well,  I  am  so  glad,'  said  Mrs  Denby,  while  she  was  un- 
tying her  mother's  bonnet  and  smoothing  her  cap,  —  M  am  so 
glad  we  were  not  over  persuaded  to  stay  to  tea  at  Mrs  Smith's. 
There,  mamma,  your  cap  is  straight,  now  don't  pull  it  awry 
again ;  and  do  let  me  wrap  this  shawl  around  you,  now  I  have 
taken  your  cloak,  for  the  evening  is  cold ;  did  you  not  find  it  so 
in  your  long  walk  ? '  turning  from  her  mother  to  Catherine. 

'  No,  I  found  it  only  delightfully  exhilarating.' 
.   *  Oh,  everything  is  delightful  with  you,'  said   Mrs  Denby, 
smiling.     '  Well,  make  yourselves  comfortable,  while  I  go  and 
make  myself  seeabh,  by  changing  my  bonnet  for  a  cap.' 
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She  left  the  room,  and  we  continued  our  examination  of. 
the  drawings,  of  which  we  could  scarcely  find  words  to  ex- 
press our  admiration.  The  old  lady,  often  as  she  had  seen 
them,  put  on  her  spectacles  and  examined  them  as  earnestly  as 
we  did.  *  Very  pretty,  very  pretty  indeed,'  she  said,  evidently 
much  gratified  by  the  praises  we  lavished  on  them. 

'  I  really  think,'  said  Mrs  Denby,  when  she  returned  and 
drew  her  chair  into  the  circle,  — '  I  really  think  Mrs  Vernon 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  your  doctrine  of  the  attraction  of 
sympathy,  for  I  know  not  else,  what  so  forcibly  drew  me  home 
this  evening,  though  so  well  inclined  as  I  always  am  to  stay 
at  Mrs  Smith's ;  but  1  felt,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason, 
as  if  I  must  come  home  this  evening.  It  surely  must  have 
been  sympathic  attraction.' 

^  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  a  convert  to  this  favorite  doctrine 
of  mine,'  replied  my  wife ; '  with  me,  it  is  reduced  to  a  certainty, 
that  the  mindsof  friends,  though  separated  in  body, hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  and  often  at  the  same  moment  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  feelings  and  thoughts,  occupied  each 
with  the  idea  of  the  other,  at  precisely  the  same  time.' 

*  Well,  no  matter,  no  matter,'  said  the  old  lady,  *  whatever 
was  the  cause,  I  am  very  glad,  very  glad  indeed  that  we  did 
come  home,  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen  you  — you  should 
not  stay  so  long  away.' 

Then  the  why's  and  wherefore's  which  had  prevented  an 
earlier  visit,  and  the  incidents  which  had  occurred  since  our 
last  meeting,  with  the  current  news  of  the  day,  were  pleasantly 
talked  over,  until  the  servant  entered  to  set  the  tea  table. 
There  are  but  few  families  who  retain  this  good  old  fashion. 
In  most  houses,  the  comfortless,  anti-social,  unenlivening  cus- 
tom of  having  the  tea  brought  in  from  another  room,  had  been 
generally  adopted  —  thus,  it  is  cold,  and  soon  swallowed  — 
the  whole  business  of  tea-drinking  despatched  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  none  of  those  cheerfulizing  efiects  produced,  which  all 
have  felt,  and  which  Cowper  has  so  charmingly  described,  that 
he  has  thrown  a  kind  of  classical  elegance  over  this  evening 
meal,  and  ^  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn  throwing  up  a 
steamy  column,  and  cups  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate,'  pre- 
sent to  the  fancy  ideas  as  poetical  as  the  garland  bowls  of 
Anacreon.  One  would  suppose  that  the  authority  of  such 
a  poet  would  have  outweighed  that  of  mere  fashion,  or  rather 
that  ton  would  have  adopted  an  object,  adorned,  as  Cowper 
has  adorned  the  tea-table^  and  converted  it  into  a  favorite 
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shrine.  What  images  of  comfort,  of  social  enjoyment,  of 
sweet  home-feelings  cluster  round  it.  The  tea-table !  —  I  love 
the  very  sound  !  Why  is  it  that  fashion  has  such  an  undue 
influence,  as  ever  to  inake  us  change  better  for  worse  ?  Our 
hosts  were  not  among  these  senseless  folks,  and  not  only  in 
tea- making,  but  many  other  particulars  adhered  to  old  estab- 
lished comforts,  in  despite  of  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 

*  Your  tea  is  so  good,  Mrs  Denby,'  said  I,  *  that  if  my  little 
lady  will  give  me  leave  I  will  take  a  third  cup.' 

*'  Prenez-garde,'  said  Catharine  holding  up  her  finger. 

'  That,'  said  Mrs  Denby,  *  does  not  amount  to  a  prohibition^ 
so,  dutiful  husband  as  you  are,  1  suppose  you  venture  on 
another  cup.' 

*  Humbly  craving  her  pardon  for  my  contumacy,  I  believe 
I  will;'  and  I  took  my  third  cup  of  Mrs  D.'s  excellent  tea, 

'though  my  wife  most  denouncingly  shook  her  head  at  me. 

The  door-bell  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  two  gentle- 
men entered  the  parlor.  They  were  introduced  to  Mrs  Ver- 
non and  myself,  and  after  a  little  moving  of  chairs  we  again 
encircled  the  fire.  In  the  course  of  conversation  w^e  discovered 
them  to  be  Englishmen  ;  the  elder  was  an  ofiicer  on  half  pay, 
who  being  disabled  by  a  broken  constitution  from  continuing 
in  service,  was  now  travelling  for  his  health  ;  and  as  Europe 
and  even  Asia  were  familiar  to  him,  had  come  over  to  explore 
the  newer  regions  of  our  country.  He  had  brought  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr  Denby,  who  was  well  known  abroad  by 
some  ingenious  works  he  had  written  on  American  subjects,  and 
by  his  fondness  for  the  fine  arts.  The  younger  gentleman 
had  been  prompted  to  become  the  companion  of  the  other, 
from  an  impulse  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty  —  American  liberty ^ 
—  of  which  he  said  he  had  heard  and  read  much.  The  con- 
versation now  took  a  wide  range,  and  as  Catharine  afterwards 
observed,  from  no  book  of  travels  she  had  ever  read,  had  she 
derived  more  amusement,  or  such  various  information. 

The  evening  advanced.  A  little  after  nine  Mrs  Denby 
left  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  soon  after  she  returned, 
the  servant  entered  with  a  tray  of  light  refreshments.  The 
delicate  little  cheese-cakes  I  remember,  not  only  because  they 
were  delicious,  but  because  they  were  among  the  old  fashioned 
things,  not  oftenimet  with  now-a-days,  and  because  the  old 
lady  pressed  us  to  help  ourselves  more  than  once  or  twice, 
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assuring  us,  that  if  followed  by  a  glass  of  her  good  home*made 

cordial  they  would  not  injure  us. 

It  was  not  until  past  eleven,  we  could  resolve  to  interrupt 

the  hitherto  unchecked  flow  of  conversation,  —  and  so  ended 

this  agreeable  sociable  visit 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  next  which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe,  was  one  we 
made  to  the  family  of  a  gentleman  in  a  respectable,  though 
not  very  high,  public  office,  and  who  on  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  contrived  to  live  not  only  comfortably  and 
hospitably,  but  very  genteely.  His  wife  was  a  kind,  good 
woman,  not  distinguished  for,  but  not  deficient  in  intellectual 
endowments;  accustomed  from  her  birth  to  what  is  called  the 
best  society,  her  knowledge  was  gained  more  from  conversa- 
tion and  observation,  than  from  books  ;  she  was  remarkably 
cheerful,  and  if  not  gay  herself,  promoted  gaiety  in  all  around 
her. 

She  had  two  daughters  grown  up  and  in  company  —  charm- 
ing girls  !  —  universally  liked,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  were  not  distinguished  belles  —  not  setters  up  for 
admiration,  or  leaders  of  fashion,  —  a  distinction  among  ladies 
very  obnoxious  to  envy,  ill-will  and  rivalship.  Now  my 
friend^s  daughters  were  so  good  natured,  that  with  all  their 
amiabilities  and  accomplishments,  they  never  excited  envy,  or 
unkind  feelings  of  any  description.  Besides  these  two  there 
were  several  younger  children,  but  who  seldom  made  their 
appearance,  except  Kitty,  who,  although  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  was  as  playful  and  mischievous  as  a  kitten. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night  when  my  wife  proposed  pay- 
ing this  family  a  sociable  visit,  which  our  habits  of  intimacy 
permitted.  The  servant  man  who  admitted  us,  opened  the 
parlor-door  so  noiselessly,  that  our  entrance  was  not  perceived 
by  its  inmates ;  or  rather  the  sounds  of  the  piano  might  have 
prevented  the  opening  of  the  door  from  being  heard,  so  that  we 
had  time  to  look  around  us,  before  we  were  perceived.  On 
a  large,  well-cushioned  sofa,  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  reclined  on 
the  piled  up  cushions,  the  lady  of  the  house  -*-  apparently 
asleep,  though  she  afterwards  declared  she  was  only  musing  ; 
—  be  that  as  it  may,  she  looked  the  very  picture  of  comfort. 
On  a  low  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  supporting 
her  elbows  on  a  chair,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  sat, 
quite  penseroso-like,  Miss  Eugenia,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
glowing  coals  and  flickering  blaze,  which  threw  a  dubious  light 
over  the  apartment.     At  the  piano  sat  Helen,  accompanying 
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herself  as  she  sang  in  a  most  sweet  and  melodious  voice,  in 
the  then  much  admired  song  of  ^  Bonnie  Doon,^  I  motioned 
to  my  wife  to  stand  still,  but  she  was  in  the  act  of  advancing, 
and  unfortunately,  stumbling  over  a  foot-stooL  that  stood  near 
the  centre  table,  the  exclamation  she  made,  betrayed  us. 
Up  started  the  good  lady  of  the  house,  and  up  started  11  Pen- 
seroso,  and  silent  was  the  piano,  while  all  surrounded  us,  with 
various  exclamations,  all  alike  indicative  of  surprise  and  wel- 
come. —  *  Let  me  take  your  cloak.  Are  you  not  very  cold. 
Take  this  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa'  —  and,  *  how  well 
you  look' —  and  *  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you,'  kc, —  were  ex- 
pressions that  succeeded  each  other  too  rapidly  to  admit  of 
our  replying. 

*  Before  1  part  with  my  cloak,'  said  my  wife,  *  tell  us  can- 
didly whether  our  staying  this  evening  will  not  interfere  with 
any  engagement.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  not,'  said  both  the  girls  eagerly. 

*  I  assure  you,'  added  the  mother,  *  we  are  perfectly  dis- 
engaged, and  shall  be  very  happy  if  you  pass  the  evening ' 
with  us.' 

Helen  then  took  the  cloak,  and  Eugenia  begged  my  wife  to 
relinquish  her  hat  also ;  she  said  it  was  impossible,  as  she  had 
no  cumb  in  her  hair. 

*  There  is  no  impossibility  iti  the  case,'  said  Helen.  *  Here 
Kitty' — opening  the  intervening  door  and  calling  her  little 
sister  from  the  dining  room  — '  here,  take  this  cloak  and  hat 
up  stairs,  and  bring  down  my  large  turtle-shell  comb.  It  is 
so  cold  Mrs  Vernon,  I  will  not  let  you  leave  the  fire.  We  will 
arrange  your  fair  locks.' 

'  What  a  fright  I  must  look  like,  said  my  wife,  twisting  the 
profusion  of  hair  that  had  fallen  down  on  her  shoulders,  when 
her  hat  was  taken  off.' 

'  If  yoQ  did  look  like  a  fright,  it  would  be  better  than  to 
feel  as  uncomfortable  as  that  heavy  velvet  hat  would  make 
jrou.  But  such  hair  —  oh,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  hide  such 
hair!' 

*  Dear  Mrs  Vernon,'  said  Kitty,  getting  up  behind  her,  *  let 
me  fix  the  comb  in  your  head.  Oh,  what  beautiful,  beautiful 
hair  !  it  is  as  soft  and  glossy  as  silk.  There  now,  sister  Helen, 
have  I  not  arranged  it  nicely  ? ' 

The  little  maiden  was  still  twirling  the  shiningr  ringlets 
round  her  fingers,  when  the  sound  of  the  door  bell  made  her 
jump  down  from  the  chair  on  which  she  had  mounted,  and 
quickly  take  her  seat. 
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After  a  few  minutes,  the  parlor  door  was  opened  by  the 
servant,  and  three  young  ladies,  who  had  been  uncloaking  and 
un hooding  in  the  hall,  entered,  followed  by  two  young  gentle- 
men.' 

'  Ah  !  is  it  you '  said  Eugenia,  running  to  shake  hands,  and 
kiss  them.' 

*  Well,'  added  Helen,  *  this  is  a  most  agreeable  surprise, 
since  you  told  us,  yesterday,  that  you  were  going  to  Alexan- 
dria to-day. 

'  The  morning  was  too  blustering,'  replied  Miss  R.,  '  and  as 
the  evening,  though  cold,  was  clear  and  bright,  my  sisters  and 
I  resolved  to  come  round  and  see  you,  a  proposition  most 
agreeable,  as  usual,  to  my  brother  Louis  and  Mr  C 

Meanwhile  every  one  had  shaken  hands,  and  the  Indies 
kissed  each  other,  as  if,  instead  of  a  day,  they  had  been 
separated  for  a  month,  which,  by-the-by,  although  a  general 
usage  at  the  sociable  visiting  of  intimate  acquaintances,  is,  I 
think,  an  unnecessary  demonstration  of  good  will,  not  to  say 
a  little  excessive  ;  —  but  we  will  let  it  pass,  as  it  is  better  to 
exceed  than  fall  short  in  expressions  of  kindness ;  —  yet  it 
might  be  as  well  to  limit  such  greetings  to  a  cordial  shaking  of 
hands,  and  to  reserve  the  kisses  for  more  special  occasions. 

How  happy  these  young  people  looked ! — and  what  a  charm- 
ing circle  of  youth  and  beauty  they  formed  around  the  blazing 
hearth.  I  leaned  over  the  back  of  my  wife's  chair  and 
watched  the  play  of  their  bright  countenances  and  animated 
gestures. 

The  servant  entered  and  lit  the  lamps  on  the  mantel-piece 
and  table,  which  he  had  scarcely  done  when  the  bell  again 
summoned  him  to  the  door,  and  the  company  was  enlarged  by 
the  entrance  of  Lieutenant  Hays  and  his  lovely  young  bride. 
The  sofa  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  now  drawn  for- 
ward, chairs  pressed  nearer  to  each  other,  and  as  it  seemed, 
no  space  was  left  for  additional  company. 

*  Surely,'  said  my  wife,  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  *  this  is 
an  expected  party,  and  I  am  an  intruder. 

*  Not  at  all,'  she  replied.  '  There  are  few  evenings  in 
which  the  parlor  is  not  equally  filled.  1  dislike  formality  of 
every  kind — crowded,  ceremonious  parties  especially,  and 
have  therefore  always  cultivated  sociability  and  promoted  these 
kind  of  impromptu  visits ;  they  have  less  splendor,  but  far 
more  enjoyment  than  the  most  elaborate  preparations  could 
procure.    Only  decided  belles,  viz.,  young  ladies  distinguished 
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by  great  beauty,  great  rank  or  great  wealth,  can  enjoy  them- 
selves in  large  assemblies  and  routs  ;  others,  like  my  girls,  for 
instance,  who  have  no  such  pretensions,  find  themselves  mere 
cyphers  in  such  grand  parties:  whereas,  in  small,  social  meet- 
ings, good  humor,  good  sense,  agreeable  talents,  playful  wit, 
come  into  play,  and  afford  each  individual  a  chance  of  taking 
part  in  the  general  amusement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often 
happens  that  while  the  most  sensible,  amiable  and  accom- 
plished girls  are  totally  overlooked  in  these  crowds  en  masse^ 
the  most  frivolous  are  the  exclusive  objects  of  attention  and 
adniirdtion.  Common  sense,  stimulated  by  maternal  sensibility, 
have  hitherto  preserved  me  from  that  mania,  so  universal  in 
society,  I  mean  the  ambition  of  pushing  my  girls  forward  in 
the  career  of  fashionable  life,  of  bringing  them  out,  as  it  is 
called,  by  carrying  them  to  these  grand  parties.  I  have  freed 
myself  from  the  slavery  of  Ton,  that  despot  of  society,  at  whose 
shrine  modest  worth  —  true  pleasure — simple  beauty,  and 
good  sense  are  daily  sacrificed  ;  yet  so  alluring  are  the  forms 
assumed  by  this  tyrant,  that  the  strongest  minds  can  scarcely 
resist  its  power.  But  — '  checking  herself — 'I  am  preaching 
a  sermon  instead  of  simply  answering  your  inquiries.' 

*  1  wish,  with  all  my  heart,'  answered  my  wife,'  your  sermon 
could  as  quickly  convert  others  as  it  has  me.  Methinks  I  shall 
forswear  all  grand  parties ;  and  when  my  daughter  has  grown 
up,  instead  of  introducing  her  i^to  company,  as  tlie  frequent- 
ing these  parties  is  called,  shall,  in  imitation  of  your  example, 
cultivate  home  scx^iety.' 

Durini(  this  conversation  tea  was  carried  round  by  the 
man  servant,  followed  by  a  little  black  girl  with  the  cake  and 
toast.  The  fath*;r  of  the  fiunily,  a  grave  and  rather  reserved 
man,  occupied  his  chair  and  his  corner,  and  though  silent, 
looked  on,  while  he  sipped  his  tea,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  lively 
scene.  After  tea,  Helen,  crossing  the  room,  said  in  a  low 
voice,  *  do,  mamma,  call  Mrs  Hays  to  your  side  of  the  room. 
I  want  to  put  out  the  chess-table  for  papa.  Mr  Vernon,  you 
will  play  chess  with  papa  ? ' 

*  Willingly,  Miss  Helen.' 

Her  mother  then  invited  the  young  bride  to  take  a  seat 
between  herself  and  Mrs  Vernon,  *  we  must  not  forget  your 
new  dignity,'  said  she  smiling ;  '  you  must  have  a  seat  among 
the  matrons.' 

The  young  lady  blushed,  and  silently  took  the  offered  seat. 

'  And  now  tell  us,  my  dear,'  continued  our  amiable  hostess,' 
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how  you  are  pleased  with  this  new  dignity  and  its  attendant 
cares.  What  kind  of  a  house-keeper  do  you  make.  Have 
you  learned  to  scold  the  servants  ? '  The  young  lady  shook 
her  head  and  blushed  again. 

*  Are  you  careful  of  your  keys,  or  do  you  leave  them  lay- 
ing about  ? ' 

Blushing  and  smiling,  she  timidly  replied,  M  mast  own  I 
am  continually  forgetting  them.' 

*  Qh,  fie,  fie  ! '  said  the  matron  playfully,  *  to  take  care  of 
your  keys  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  a 
house-keeper,  but  is  likewise  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of 
a  good  temper.  You  have,  doubtless,  said  she,  turning  to  my 
wife,  observed  that  the  loss  of  keys  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  fretfulness,  vexation,  and  even  anger  that  oc- 
curs in  family  matters.' 

'  Dear  me,  niadam,  such  a  trifling  miishap  ? ' 

'  Life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  as  the  year  is  of  moments,  and 
the  ocean  of  drops,  and  as  Dr  Franklin  said,  '  take  care  of 
'  pence,  and  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,'  so  would  I 
say,  take  care  of  trifles,  great  events  will  take  care  of  them- 
selj^es.  Yes,  my  dear,  incredulous  as  you  look,  I  assure  you 
I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  good-natured 
husband,  has  been  rendered  a  peevish  one,  by  his  wife's  inat- 
tention to  trifles.  But  to  go  on  with  my  catechism  ;  although 
you  forget  your  keys,  you  go  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar 
every  day,  to  see  if  everything  is  in  order.'  Again  she  shook 
her  head  and  blushed  a  negative.  '  But  you  make  pies,  pud- 
dings, and  cakes,  of  course,  as  confectionary  has  become  a 
fashionable  branch  of  education.' 

'  It  was  not  taught  at  madam  S.  's.  I  never  saw  a  cake 
made  in  my  life.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  darn  your  husband's  stockings,  and  plait 
bis  shirt  ruffles.' 

'  Indeed,  madam,  I  was  never  taught  any  of  these  things,' 
answered  the  blushing  bride. 

*  Yet  have  ventured  to  marry  a  Lieutenant  who  has  nothing 
but  great  merit  and  small  pay !  He  may  become  a  hero,  my 
dear,  but  never  a  rich  man.' 

'  If  ht  will  always  love  me,  I  shall  not  care  for  his  being 
rich.' 

'  But  unless  you  make  his  home  cheerful  and  pleasant,  love, 
I  fear,  will  not  remain ;  for  love,  let  me  tell  you,  whatever  the 
poets  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  as  fond  of  comfort,  as  oi 
beauty.' 
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'  Oh,  his  home  shall  always  be  pleasant  and  cheerful  —  he  is 
very  fond  of  music,  and  I  will  play  and  sing  all  day  long  for  him.' 

*  Ah,  my  child,  my  child,'  said  the  good  old  lady,  seriously, 
for  hitherto  she  had  been  but  jesting,  *  husbands  are  not  so 
fond  of  music  as  lovers ;  they  require  something  more  sub* 
stantial ;  and  an  American  wife,  to  make  a  comfortable  home^ 
must  be  a  good  house-keeper.'  She  was  continuing  her  advice 
to  the  young  bride,  when  1  was  called  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  to  take  my  place  at  the  chess-board,  and  1  heard  no 
more  of  her  judicious  counsels. 

The  rest  of  the  company  surrounded  the  large  centre-table^ 
where,  with  conversation-cards,  charades,  characters,  impromp* 
tu  verses,  and  other  ingenious  little  games,  they  seemed  highly 
amused,  wishing,  however,  for  more  beaux,  that  they  might 
dance*  Fortunately  the  wish  was  granted,  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  after  tea,  three  or  four  young  gentlemen  suc- 
cessively entered.  The  table  and  sofas  were  then  pushed 
back  —  the  chairs  removed,  and  the  young  people  stood  up 
to  dance.  Helen,  fond  as  she  was  of  dancing,  offered  to  be 
the  mnsician,  and  insisted  on  Mrs  Vernon's  taking  her  place 
on  the  floor,  but  my  kind  little  wife,  whose  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  give  pleasure,  flew  to  the  piano  and  took  her  seat, 
sending  Helen  to  join  the  dancers.  The  grateful  mother 
placed  her  chair  beside  my  Catharine,  who  afterwards  observed 
to  me,  that  her  evident  gratification  more  than  compensated 
for  the  self-denial  she  had  practised,  —  for  not  to  dance  was  a 
piece  of  self-denial  to  her. 

My  partner  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  chess,  though  he 
beat  time  with  his  foot,  and  hummed  the  air  that  was  played. 
For  my  part,  my  eyes  often  wandered  from  the  board,  and  I 
put  my  pieces  in  such  odd  positions  that  Helen,  who  now  and 
then  looked  over  my  shoulder,  declared  they  were  arranged 
for  a  cotillon,  and  she  expected  I  would  presently  set  them  a 
dancing.  I  lost  two  or  three  games  in  succession,  and  was 
very  glad  when  Dr  H.,  a  graver  personage  than  myself,  and  a 
veteran  chess-player,  made  his  entree,  and  took  my  place ; 
'  then  came  the  tug  of  war,'  and  the  eager  combatants,  be- 
coming deaf  and  dumb,  seemed  to  be  all  eye. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  servants  brought  in  refreshments,  — 
apples^  oranges,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  wine  and  lemonade.  After 
being  once  handed  round,  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  the 
servants  left  the  room,  and  the  young  gentlemen  served  the 
ladies.     I  suggested  to  my  wife  that  it  was  time  to  go  home, 
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but  Helen  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition.  *  You  must  re- 
main, and  we  must  dance  until  that  game  of  chess  is  over,  and 
now  that  papa  has  got  Dr  H.  as  an  adversary,  it  is  more  than 
probable  it  will  not  be  finished  until  after  midnight ;  so  pray 
make  yourself  easy  as  to  our  hours.  Tlie  bride,  thinking  that, 
as  a  married  lady,  she  had  had  perhaps  more  than  her  share 
of  dancing,  insisted  on  taking  her  turn  at  the  piano.  Then, 
Catharine,  our  hostess,  and  myself,  resumed  our  seats  on  the 
sofa,  and  had  a  delightful  hour's  conversation  ;  when,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  gay  dancers,  we  stole  away,  our  lililo  friend 
Kitty  showing  us  into  the  dining-room,  where  she  assisted  in 
putting  on  Catharine's  cloak  and  hat.  So  closed  this  sociable 
visit,  though,  as  Helen  afterwards  told  us,  we  lost  a  great 
deal  of  fine  music  by  coming  away  at  eleven  o'clock,  as  all 
the  young  ladies  in  turn  had  sung  and  played,  until  the  game 
of  chess  was  concluded,  which  did  not  take  place  until  after 
midnight. 


I  will  now,  in  order  to  give  a  view  of  other  classes  of  society, 
describe  a  visit  we  made  to  the  family  of  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable mechanic.  They  were  our  near  neighbors,  and  at 
a  time  when  my  wife  and  myself  lay  extremely  ill  of  the  bil- 
lions fever,  they  had  shown  us  such  genuine  and  unlimited 
kindness,  that  we  evep  after  kept  up  a  social  and  intimate 
intercourse.  Mr  X.  was  a  carpenter.  He  had  been  employed 
many  years  before  the  government  was  fixed  here,  on  the 

?ublic  edifices  of  the  city,  and  had  made  a  considerable  fortune. 
V^ith  too  much  practical  good  sense  to  aim  at  pushing  himself 
into  the  fashionable  circle,  or,  if  the  ambition  of  rising  in  the 
scale  of  social  life,  natural  to  all,  ever  exhibited  itself,  it  was 
not  by  forcing  himself  into  society  for  which  his  habits  and 
education  unfitted  him,  that  this  judicious  father  displayed  that 
ambition,  but  by  preparing  his  children  for  obtaining  such  dis- 
tinction, by  giving  them  those  advantages  of  education  which 
he  had  wanted.  Mrs  X.  was  an  uneducated  woman,  but, 
both  her  mind  and  manners  were  refined  by  religion  —  by 
religion  of  the  heart,  simple  and  sincere.  Assiduous  reading 
of  her  bible  had  improved  a  naturally  good  understanding, 
and  given  an  elevation  and  refinement  to  her  sentiments  and 
language,  seldom  found  among  better  educated  women.  This 
elevating  and  refining  power  of  scriptural  knowledge,  is  a  fact 
I  have  often  witnessed  and  admired,  and  have  seen  it  effec- 
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tuate  a  change  from  vulgarism  to  politeness,  more  perfect  than 
any  Chesterfieldian  code  can  do. 

Their  only  daughter  was  an  amiable,  modest,  unpretending 
girl,  although  educated  in  a  boarding-school.  But  that  school 
was  at  Bethlehem,  among  the  Moravians,  and  not  one  of  the 
fashionable  city  boarding-schools,  where  girls  are  often  com- 
pletely spoiled  for  usefulness  or  enjoyment  in  plain  domestic 
life,  however,  well  they  may  be  prepared  for  display  in  the 
haunts  of  fashion.  The  three  sons  were  all  remarkably 
clever.  The  eldest,  who  had  been  at  college  and  was  now  a 
lawyer,  had,  it  must  be  owned,  a  little  pretension,  and  would 
blush  up  to  the  ears  when  anything  was  said  of  tradesmen, 
and  would,  I  really  believe,  have  felt  as  humiliated  at  hearing 
his  father  called  a  mechanic,  as  at  hearing  him  called  a  crimi- 
nal—  but  this  was  not  his  fault  —  the  blame  rests  with  society 
—  with  prejudices  too  deeply  rooted  for  republicanism  and  its 
boasted  equality,  to  eradicate.  For  disabilities,  not  recognised 
by  our  free  constitution,  are  despotically  enforced  by  fashion, 
which  requires  wealth,  not  worth,  to  be  admitted  within  its 
circle.  The  second  brother  was  so  passionately  fond  of  music, 
that  he  became  a  teacher,  or,  as  his  brother,  the  lawyer,  said, 
a  professor  of  music.  The  youngest,  who,  according  to  his 
father,  ^  would  never  take  to  learning,'  was  brought  up  to  his 
own  trade. 

Such  was  the  family  of  our  most  kind  neighbor,  —  and 
many  are  the  pleasant  evenings  my  wife  and  I  have  passed 
with  them.  On  one  occasion  Catharine  had  expressed  a  gr^at 
desire  to  hear  Mozart's  requiem,  and  being  told  by  the  sister, 
that  her  brother  and  several  other  young  musicians  met  once 
a  week  at  their  house,  we  determined,  sans  ceremonie,  to  join 
them. 

We  went  early.  It  was  a  warm  evening  in  the  spring.  The 
windows  of  the  parlor  opened  into  a  piazza,  and  that  into  a 
small  but  beautiful  garden,  where  roses,  jessamines,  and  honey- 
suckles were  trained  over  the  piazza,  and  in  summer  formed  a 
gre^n  and  flowery  screen,  but  now,  when  the  leaves  were  not 
yet  out,  they  did  not  conceal  the  garden  below. 

But  although  the  plants  were  only  coming  into  leaf,  flowers 
within  doors  were  not  wanting.  A  great  variety  of  hot-bouse 
plants  filled  the  windows  of  the  parlor,  and  lined  the  sides 
of  the  piazza :  they  were  in  the  finest  order,  and  did  credit  to 
Miss  Jane,  whose  peculiar  care  and  property  they  were.  An 
Arabian  jessamine,  in  full   bloom,  stood  on  the  centre- table. 
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while  primulasy  hyacinths,  and  crocuses,  mingled  their  gay 
colors  with  the  foliage  of  geraniums.  .We  sat  near  an  open 
window,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  these  flowers,  and  enjoying 
the  view  of  the  springing  grass  and  budding  leaves,  until  in- 
vited into  the  adjoining  parlor  or  dining-room,  where  was 
set  out  a  large  table,  with  tea  and  coSee,  hot  biscuits,  bread 
and  butter,  cakes,  sliced  ham  and  sweetmeats. 

Besides  ourselves,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  family,  a 
young  lady,  a  friend  of  Miss  Jane's,  and  two  of  the  young 
men,  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  little  concert.  The  father, 
who  was  an  elder  of  the  church,  most  reverently  said  grace 
before  we  took  our  seats. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  repast  it  was  dark,  and 
my  wife  and  I  walked  with  Mrs  X.  and  her  husband  on  the 
piazza,  where  the  moon  was  shining,  until  Miss  Jane  should 
have  seen  the  tea-table  cleared  and  the  parlor  lighted.  Other 
young  men,  meantime,  had  arrived,  and  we  heard  the  pre- 
paratory tuning  of  the  instruments  —  squeaking  of  flutes  and 
clarionets  —  scraping  of  violins,  &c,  long  before  we  were 
called  in.  We  found  all  in  due  order.  Music-stands,  lights 
and  musicians  in  their  places,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  taken 
our  seats,  the  concert  opened,  and  the  requiem  of  Mozart  was 
most  delightfully  performed  ;  to  which  succeeded  a  variety  of 
pieces  by  the  great  German  and  Italian  composers.  It  was 
indeed  a  treat.  In  our  fashionable  parties,  except  by  hired 
performers,  I  had  never  heard  any  music  comparable  to  that 
of  this  amateur  society.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  neat 
servant-girl  handed  round  cake  and  wine,  and  at  a  late  hour 
the  concert  concluded. 

There  were  few  evenings,  when  even  quite  alone,  in  which 
music  did  not  form  the  chief  amusement  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  family. 

As  I  sat  by  the  centre-table,  I  looked  over  the  books  with 
which  it  was  covered.  Reviews,  new  novels,  and  magazines, 
showed  pretty  plainly  that  Miss  Jane  and  her  brother,  the 
lawyer,  were  the  readers  of  the  family.  Miss  Jane,  too,  had 
a  port-folio  of  her  own  drawings,  and  some  pretty  fancy-boxes 
of  her  fabrication.  She  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  ingenious 
works,  and  had  given  my  wife  more  than  one  specimen  of  her 
taste  and  skill,  such  as  bead-purses,  scrap-boxes,  &c,  &c.  As 
her  time  was  not  expended — I  might  rather  say  wasted  —  in 
a  round  of  morning  visits,  or  lounges  in  the  galleries  of  Con- 
gress—  or  evening  parties, — she  had  ample  time  for  music 
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and  drawing  and  fancy  work,  after  sharing  with  her  mother 
the  household  duties  and  plain*sewing  o(  the  family.  Cath- 
arine at  one  time  proposed  to  Mrs  X.  to  carry  Miss  Jane  to 
the  Dramng-roamj  and  some  other  public  assemblies^  but  she 
declined  the  offer,  saying,  '  her  aim  was  to  bring  her  daugh- 
ter up  for  heaven,  not  for  this  wicked  world,  and  begged  my 
wife  never  to  talk  to  her  about  balls  and  plays,  as  such  places 
could  not  malce  her  happier  on  earth,  and  might  be  the  means 
of  unGtting  her  for  heaven.'  Although  differing  with  Mrs  X., 
in  her  estimate  of  her  amusements  of  the  world,  and  believing 
them  to  be  harmless,  if  enjoyed  in  moderation,  my  wife  strictly 
conformed  to  the  wishes  of  our  kind  and  pious  neighbors,  and 
never  seduced  the  inclinations  of  her  daughter  from  the  more 
rational  amusements  she  enjoyed  at  home. 


THE  PALACE    OF    EUTERPE. 

About  a  century  ago,  there  lived  in  the  south  of  Europe  a 
certain  popular  nobleman  ;  he  was  a  widower,  and  had  one 
only  child,  a  son.  For  some  unknown  reason,  Liancre  was 
never  allowed  to  pass  his  father's  domains.  Tlie  distinguishing 
trait  in  this  young  man's  character  was  a  passion  for  music  ; 
at  times  his  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  rich  notes  of 
his  guitar. 

It  was  a  delightful  summer  evening;  the  brilliant  queen  of 
night  rode  high  in  her  dark  blu^  chariot ;  the  glittering  jewelry 
of  heaven  was  spread  around  her  in  its  unrivalled  splendor ; 
gentle  breezes  animated  all  nature,  while  they  wafted  to  the 
enraptured  senses  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  Liancre  bad 
passed  an  uninteresting  day  in  the  deep  researches  of  philoso* 
phy ;  and  it  was  with  more  than  usual  delight  that  he  wandered 
over  the  extensive  gardens  of  his  father's  palace.  An  unruf- 
fled lake  reposed  in  the  valley  beneath  him ;  he  looked  above, 
there  all  was  bright  beauty,  and  around  was  a  forest  of  flowers, 
fragrant  shrubs,  and  trees.  Surely,  thought  Liancre,  this 
world  is  a  Paradise ;  this  scene  merely  needs  the  enchanting 
power  of  music  to  make  it  equal  Elysium.  But  he  soon  grew 
weary,  and  reposed  in  the  nearest  bower,  where,  yielding  to 
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the  drowsy  influence  of  Morpheus  he  was  soon  enjoying  a 
sweet  repose.  The  most  beautiful  visions  crept  over  his  de- 
lighted fancy  ;  his  imagination  portrayed  him  in  a  splendid 
chariot,  drawn  by  a  number  of  beautiful  nymphs.  H^  was 
filled  with  surprise  at  his  situation,  when  distant  music  stAick 
upon  his  ear,  soon  a  splendid  temple  burst  upon  his  sight, 
from  which  the  harmony  proceeded  ;  he  was  listening  with 
rapture,  when  one  of  the  nymphs,  turning  to  him,  said,  ^  It  is 
the  Palace  of  Euterpe.' 

Borne  along  by  his  conductors,  he  was  soon  in  a  magnificent 
apartment ;  where  every  kind  of  musical  instrument  that  could 
be  imagined  were  arranged  in  perfect  order,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  most  delightful  symphonies.  Liancre  seemed 
bound  by  enchantment,  when  a  summons  from  the  muse 
reached  him.  He  immediately  obeyed,  and  was  soon  in  the 
presence  of  the  lovely  Euterpe.  *  Mortal ! '  said  she,  address- 
ing him,  '  I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  your  passion  for 
music,  and  have  accomplished  my  desire  of  gratifying  it ;  know, 
therefore,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  visit  this  place  at  any  time 
you  please ;  you  will  always  be  received  with  pleasure.'  — 
She  ceased.  The  overjoyed  Liancre  fell  upon  his  knees  to 
thank  her ;  but  alas !  —  the  action  awoke  him,  the  vision  van- 
ished. He  saw  nought  but  the  moon  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  the  night  air  was  chill  and  heavy,  and  to  his  infinite . 
regret,  the  music  had  proceeded  from  the  breezes,  agitating 
the  strings  of  an  iEolian  harp,  and  the  murmur  of  a  distant 
water-fall. 

To  create  an  Elysium  on  earth,  one  half,  at  least,  must  be 
the  work  of  Ima^nation.  Erminia. 


HINTS    TO    YOUNG    MOTHERS. 

Infants  suffer  from  very  slight  changes  of  temperature ; 
they  should  be  gradually,  with  great  caution,  inured  to  cold. 
Keep  a  young  child  at  first  in  an  apartment  temperately  warm- 
ed. As  soon  as  it  is  old  enough,  the  child  should  rather  be 
kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  by  such  clothing  as  will  confine 
the  animal  heat  and  in  reality  increase  it,  rather  than  by  the 
heat  of  the  apartment.  Warm  feet  are  essential  to  health, 
and  they  must  be  kept  dry.  Better  let  a  child  go  barefoot 
than  wear  damp  stockings. 
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THE  LOCK  OF  HAIR  THET  SENT  ME 

BT  MltS  H.  r.  OOULD. 

Not  the  white  cov*risg  that  bespoke 
The  shroud  that  wraps  her  yoathful  form ; 

Not  the  black  seal,  before  it  broke. 
Nor  the  round  tear-drop,  quick  and  warm : 

Not  these,  could  that  bright  lock  disguise, 
For,  well  I  knew  it,  through  them  all ; 

While  her  glad  spirit,  from  the  skies, 
Seemed  asking,  why  that  tear  should  fall. 

For  she,  upon  whose  placid  brow 

The  precious  gift  so  lately  shone. 
Is  crowned  with  life,  an  angel,  now, 

la  glory  near  her  Maker's  throne. 

Rejoined  to  friends  who  went  before. 

To  lure  her  to  a  world  of  bliss ; 
She  fondly  bends  and  watches  o*er 

The  loved  ones  she  has  left  in  this. 

She  points  them  (o  the  blessed  beam 
Of  that  great  Sun,  whose  cheering  light 

Shone  o'er  the  tide  of  death's  dark  stream, 
And  then  dissolved  her  faith  in  sight ! 

The  well-known  lock  of  auburn  hair. 
That  once  washer*s  <—  that  now  is  mine. 

Will  olt  to  pensive  memory  bear 
The  lovely,  sainted  CA&oi«rif b. 
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PERSONAL     APPEARANCE. 

*  Charmi  strike  the  light^  but  merit  win*  the  eoul.* 

Generally,  when  reading  a  description  intending  to  satir- 
ize very  disagreeable  females,  we  find  them  represented  as 
huge  specimens  of  humanity,  who,  in  size,  might  have  claimed 
affinity  with  Goliah.  Now  1  do  not  think  it  has  a  good  effect 
to  represent  female  excellence,  or  its  reverse,  as  at  all  depend- 
ing on  personal  appearance,  because,  in  fact,  such  represent- 
ations are  not  the  truth.  There  was  no  moral  necessity  that 
the  '  Longpoles,'  because  they  were  large  and  hng,  should  be 
disagreeable,  envious  and  illnalured.  Indeed,  if  there  be  truth 
in  the  doctrine  of  '  temperaments,'  the  large  and  long  will 
usually  be  found  inclined  to  that  easy-tempered  indolence, 
commonly  called  good  nature,^  though  they  will  never  shine 
as  stars. 

Delicacy  of  appearance  is  by  no  means  a  sure  index  of  a 
gentle  spirit.  The  greatest  virago  I  ever  knew,  was  a  slight^ 
delicate  looking  woman  —  but  if  I  should  argue  from  that 
example  that  slight  and  delicate  looking  ladies  were  generally 
unamiable,  1  should  not  impress  any<  candid  mind  with  my 
prejudice  ;  but  I  might  make  some  great,  awkward  girl  think 
that  she  had  the  chances  of  being  good  in  her  favor. 

So  in  the  case  of  continually  representing  the  large  and 
long  as  disagreeable  ;  the  slight,  delicate  girl  may  imagine 
she  is  patented  for  amiability  by  nature ;  and  thus  the  feeling 
of  self-complacency  in  her  own  character,  and  a  spirit  of  cen- 
soriousness  in  regard  to  those  less  favored  than  herself,  may  be 
created  or  increased. 

Those  who,  in  writing  fiction,  intend  to  inculcate  moral 
truths,  should  most  scrupulously  examine  all  the  bearings  by 
which  wrong  impressions  may  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  inexperienced.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  a  story  to  amuse, 
and  yet  keep  it  strictly  to  the  point  of  doing  good.  But 
Christians  must  do  this.  They  are  as  much  bound  to  do  good 
when  exercising  their  talents  in  story-telling,  as  though  they 
were  writing  sermons.  And  they  should  never  attempt  to 
amuse  the  world  at  the  expense  of  truth. in  principle,  any 
more  than  they  would  dare  to  deceive  the  world  by  the 
violation  of  truth  in  practice. 
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LETTER   TO    THE     EDITOR. 

toi?r"N.!I„^ltf,'  ~  '  "°'^.*"^  "'"•'  P^"'""  Pleasure  in  your  Oc- 

no  su^lt  on  vSl  fLtTn'''""  °^-  *^"°'^'«''g«-  There  is 
education  in  all  U,M  •  ^^^^  ?°  '"^«'^'»  ««  t''*'  or  female 
pr^  K'plf  »^l        bearings;  an.l.  when  I  see  a  writer  ex- 

SnilTh    1         ^"^^  '  "^'''^  fearlessness  in  so  good  a  cau» 

Iracitude  of  manTsbali  Si  °  r  ^^''''"  ^^^  '"'  '"''^  '^^ 

in  this  en£,te^H  '""*  ^'^ -^  '"P^"°'  ?"»'"«--««  ^^  -°™" 
untn  r  Jr„  ?    l     •  T'  ""'^  '^«"''  »°  education.     But  not 

the  advant,r^Tt       •^*'®  '''''''  "  «  '"««'  »  s°™e  instances 
hatnv  «nH  "f       •'"'°T'"'^  '*'"»•  «o»W   ""ake  her  useful  and 

v^nZl     J^'^^J""^  r^'^'^  ■"  unavailing  effi,rts.     Why  ,nS 

What  a  cC  "   '•''^ -'""^     ^'^^'"  '"'""'"'  '"'°  "'^  """^ 
»▼  nat  a  charm  would  it  throw  around  her  otherwise  dull  and 

own  nZ  ^  •  ""'^^''egu.le  her  sorrows.     Trifling  as  are  .ny 
cradle  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  two  other  little  prattlers 

toib  Ke't  S'^'""'?  »*"•«  •  -°  "°-  -<!  then  sweS  J^ 
Inrf  .7        .pleasures  of  reading  and  reflection,  of  imaginatioJ 

the  .^Z'^r"*°°'.  u"^-^  ^  *»''"''  1 «"  <■«''"  ^"^e  /«.•«<  idea  of 

Weir.r  „fT  ^  •'^r  ''^®"  '"tetiHvel;,  cultivated.  With  the 
vit^  S.  .  .'  '^*'"'  </-efl*ure*  «A«ffye<  6emne;  though 
years  of  toil  and  self-denial  be  the  sacri/ce.  ^ 

However  varied  may  be  the  duties  of  a  woman,  if  the  means 
of  instruction  are  within  her  reach,  and  knowledge  be  her 
ODject,  no  obstacle  can  intimidate  her.  She,  who  has  the 
^i  fi^j  .  T®  happiness  from  her  most  painful  occupations 
will  6nd  that  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  when  once  tasted  ii 
too  sweet  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten ;  that  it  opens  to  her  a 
source  of  enjoyment  always  new  and  delightful,  to  which  sHp 
will  gladly  repair  for  relaxation  from  depressing  cares. 

1  would    plead  the  cause  of  female  education,  were  \t    « 
means  on  y  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  sex       1   . 
tnany  of  them  enduring  their  privations  and  sufferings  as  w7 
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hud  mother,  silently  and  patiently,  and  even  submissively^  with 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  unmixed  enjoyment  to  gladden  their  ex- 
istence. Their  beauty,  which  once  won  for  them  the  gaze  of 
admiration,  has  perhaps  deserted  them,  the  vivacity  of  youth 
has  fled,  and  their  ignorance  is  a  subject  of  ridicule  or  morti- 
fication to  those  whose  respect  and  love  are  dearer  than  all 
beside. 

A  husband  may  regard  his  wife  with  kindness,  may  appre- 
ciate her  amiable  qualities,  and  especially  her  readiness  to 
oblige  hi7n  ;  but  if  she  be  ignorant,  he  may  at  the  same  time 
consider  her  as  rather  of  an  infeiior  order  of  beings,  and  be 
will  treat  her  as  such.  Now  there  is  something  in  the  breast 
of  woman  that  tells  her  she  is  his  equal ;  and  if  she  have  any 
sensibility,  without  his  respect  she  cannot  be  happy.  No 
wonder,  wiien  there  is  nothing  to  excite  her  interest  or  en- 
courage her  efforts,  she  should  sometimes  repine  and  murmur 
at  her  lot.  No  wonder  that  her  mind,  though  naturally 
strongs  should  by  sickness  and  the  dull  monotony  of  her  life, 
become  weak  and  inactive,  and  thus  the  idea  that  *  woman  is 
the  weaker  vessel,'  become  a  proverb, 

A  mother's  life  is  one  of  unceasing  care,  of  laborious  eflbrt ; 
and  if  her  burthens  can  be  lightened  in  any  way,  and  her  hap- 
piness promoted,  it  should  be  done.  Education  is  the  very 
thing  she  needs.  Eklucation,  moral  and  mental,  will  sweeten 
her  joys  and  enliven  her  solitude  ;  will  throw  a  gracefulness 
around  her  every  employment,  and  render  her  not  only  per- 
severing and  useful,  but  happy  and  beloved./ 

An  ignorant  woman  may  flatter  herself  with  her  privileges, 
but  she  is  in  fact  only  an  upper  servant  in  her  family,  and 
pays  dearly  for  the  elevation  of  her  station  by  more  abundant 
cares  and  labors.  Her  influence  is  scarcely  felt  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  let  the  same  female  by  education  be  transformed 
into  the  intelligent  wife  and  mother,  not  only  will  she  gladden 
her  home  and  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  her,  but  she  may 
elevate  the  taste  and  polish  the  manners  of  an  illiterate  hus- 
band, and  give  a  character  of  respectability  to  her  children, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  father  to  bestow.  Who  that 
has  looked  much  upon  the  world,  has  not  observed  that  the 
respectability  of  a  family  depends  chiefly  on  the  mother,  and 
that  even  when  her  children  are  worthy,  how  slowly  they  force 
their  way  in  the  world  if  she  be  undeserving  of  regard? 

But  we  need  not  fear  that  our  claim  on  appeals  for  mental 
culture  will  be  disregarded.  The  public  mind  will  soon  be 
awake  to  this  subject.     Neither  do  I  believe  that  female  in- 
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fluence  will  be  less  than  it  is  at  present,  when  she  shall  have 
realized  the  advantages  of  education.  I  think  too  highly  of 
the  taste  of  the  other  sex.  to  fear  such  a  result.  We  will  give 
the  most  charitable  excuse  for  their  long  inattention  to  our 
wants  in  this  respect,  by  supposing  they  have  concluded  us 
so  gifted  by  nature  as  to  require  little  aid  to  render  us  accom- 
plished. If  experience  has  not  already  convinced  ihein  of 
their  error,  my  feeble  efibrts  may  do  something  towards  pro- 
ducing this  effect.  S.  F.  W. 


FEMALE    BIOGRAPHY. 

'  How  [  wish  I  could  write  a  book '  —  said  the  young  lady- 

'Why  so?' 

'  Because  I  want  to  gain  fame,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which 
a  woman  can  distinguish  herself  except  by  writing  or  ruling  — 
and  no  female  can  be  chosen  President.' 

^  Americans  most  distinguished  woman  was  neither  an  author 
Dor  a  sovereign.* 

'  O,  you  mean  the  mother  of  Washington  —  her  glory  will 
be  as  solitary  as  the  phxBnix.  There  will  not,  these  thousand 
years,  be  an  opportunity  for  such  another  hero  as  her  son 
proved.     I  want  examples  which  can  be  imitated.' 

These  we  intend  to  give  in  our  Magazine.  The  series  of 
*  Female  Biography,'  in  preparation,  will  include  those  who 
have  been  eminent  for  domestic  virtues  and  benevolence,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  exhibited  brilliant  talents  and  literary 
excellence. 

We  are  by  no  means  in  favor  of  exalting  intellectual  attain- 
ments above  moral  virtues,  in  eitiier  sex  ;  in  woman  the  latter 
must  predominate,  or  her  genius  will  only  serve  to  make  her 
ridiculous,  disagreeable,  and  unhappy. 

But  no  more  of  our  plan  at  present.  Read  the  Ladies' 
Magazine,  during  the  year,  and  you  will,  we  hope,  be  gratified 
with  some  charming  pictures  of  the  quiet,  meek,  christian 
beauty  of  character ;  and  the  affectionate,  home-loving  dispo- 
sition, which  will  remind  you  of  Eve  when  she  tended  her 
flowers  —  *  herself  the  fairest  flower.' 

Next  month,  perhaps,  the  first  Biography  will  be  given:  — 
it  may  not,  however,  be  ready  till  March. 
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JOURFTAL   AND   LetTERU,    FROM   FrANCB    AND   GrSAT   BrXTAIN.      By 

Emma  Willard.    Troy,  N.  Y.    pp.  391. 

*  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life,'  said  poor  Bumes,  ■  was,  that  I  never 
had  an  aim*  —  We  have  often  thought  that  this  want  of  aim  was  the  great 
misfortune  of  *  womankind.'  How  few  among  females  have  any.  really  set- 
tied  object  of  pursuit  —  excepting  that  the  probabilities  of  marriage  are 
usually  taken  into  account  by  the  young.  It  would  seem  that  the  relation 
of  mother  might  always  give  to  those  who  possess  that  prerogative,  an  ctim  — 
the  high  aim,  of  training  their  children  for  a  life  of  goodness  and  usefulness. 
Do  they  thus  consider  it  ?  O,  that,  for  our  countrywomen,  we  could  answer  in 
the  affirmative !  Then  we  should  have  no  doubt  respecting  the  destiny  of 
our  Republic. 

Mrs  Willard  is  one  of  the  few  among  her  sex  who  perseveringly  maintain 
a  purpose.  From  early  youth  the  improvement  of  her  own  sex  has  been 
her  desire ;  and  to  that  aim,  fervently  and  unfalteringly  pursued,  she  is 
indebted  for  the  concentration  of  her  powers  of  mind,  which  has  enabled 
her  to  do  so  much  in  the  work  of  education ;  and  which  is  still  carrying  her 
'  onward,  and  upward,*  in  the  career  of  morals  and  literature. 

It  is  of  her '  book,  however,  not  herself,  that  we  now  intend  to  speak ; 
but  the  *  Journal  '^  is  so  inwrought  with  her  great  moral  purpose,  that  of 
improving  her  sex,  that  we  can  scarcely  advert  to  them  separately. 

Mrs  Willard  went  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1S30,  and  passed  the  winter 
in  that  gay  metropolis.  In  the  spring  she  visited  London,  from  thence  to 
Edinburgh  —  in  every  place  keeping  in  view  her  ^fir$t  object,  to  learn  the 
state  of  education,  particularly  that  of  her  own  sex.'  In  her  estimate  of  all 
that  fell  beneath  her  observation  while  abroad,  there  is  constant  reference  to 
the  promotioil  of  the  best  interests  and  purest  virtues  of  her  own  country- 
women. And  this  she  does  without  any  apparent  eflbrt  to  say  wise  things. 
The  letters  are  characterized  by  the  playfulness  and  enthusiasm  of  a  mind 
delighted  with  new  impressions,  and  a  naivete  which  seems  like  the  fresh 
glow  of  youthful  feelings ;  but  when  she  draws  her  deductions  and  enforces 
her  principles,  it  is  with  the  penetration  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Christian. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  a  work  like  this  by  showing  it  up  in 
extracts,  unless  we  could  quote  the  whole.     Every  page  has  something  new 
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and  interesting.  We  will  now  give  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  the  author  met  \  —  in  our  next  number  we  shall  advert 
to  the  Yolume  again. 

La  Fayette.  *  Wonderful  old  man.  Aee,  it  is  said,  is  cheerless,  but  not 
when  life  has  been  spent  Uke  his.  His  face  betokens  the  feelings  of  his 
9oal,  and  declares,  that,  in  spite  of  his  age,  his  exertions,  and  his  disappoint- 
ments, he  -is  still  a  happy  man. 

'  General  La  Fayette  has  been  accused  of  the  love  of  praise  :  but  when 
has  the  love  of  praise  thrown  him  from  his  moral  balance  ?  Has  he  not  ever 
pursued  the  course  pointed  out  by  his  principles,  let  praise  or  censure  come 
as  it  might  ?  Vanity  pufis  up  a  man,  and  makes  him  overrate  his  own  con- 
sequence. Again,  it  leads  him  to  be  revengeful  to  those  who  refuse  him  the 
S raise  he  covets.  But  who  can  charge  La  Fayette  with  either  ?  His  con* 
uct,  in  reference  to  the  present  government  of  France,  would  prove  it  a 
falsehood,  should  any  make  such  an  accusation.  While  he  encourages  a 
constitutional  opposition  to  measures  which  he  disapproves,  he  exerts  an 
active  influence  -to  keep  the  people  from  avenging  his  personal  wnmgs ; 
and  no  want  of  the  most  scrupulous  courtesy  has  ever  appeared  in  hisbe- 
havior  to  the  reigninz  family.  He  goes  to  court,  and  his  iamily  often  go,  as 
if  he  bad  no  cause  of  dissatisfaction  there  ;  and  thus  his  friends,  who  see 
^at  he  passes  over  his  ill  treatment  unnoticed,  and  as  it  were  forgetting  it, 
are  led  by  his  example  in  some  measure  to  forget  it  too.  No !  it  is  not  so 
much  the  praise,  as  the  affection  of  his  fellow-beinss,  that  is  dear  to  La 
Fayette.  He  loves  his  kind  ;  and  it  is  grateful  to  his  benevolent  heart  to  be 
loved  in  return.  And  in  this  he  is  gratified ;  for  whichever  way  he  turns, 
he  sees  faces  beaming  with  affection.' 

Cwoier.  *  Saturday,  llth,  —  I  went  to  the  College  of  France,  to  hear  a 
lecture  from  the  Baron  Cuvier.  The  personal  appearance  of  this  wonderful 
$a9an  answers  my  expectation,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  His  large 
and  strongly  marked  head,  is  to  me  sublime.  1  regarded  it  with  attentive 
observation,  and  considered  how  the  works  of  God  exceed  those  of  man. 
Within  the  little  circle  of  that  wall  of  bone,  what  stores  of  knowledge  reside ! 
The  mind,  which  there  inhabits,  has  been  nourished  to  its  prodigious  growth, 
by  the  products  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  it  has  sent  forth  an  Jmpulse  which 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world  has  felt  Suppose  for  a  moment  the  whole 
knowledge  of  events  and  facts,  and  all  the  reasonings  and  deductions  past 
and  present  of  that  mind,  were  developed  in  words ;  the  world  could  scarce 
contain  the  books  that  would  be  written.  Suppose  every  conception  of 
things  external — whether  of  the  concave  heavetas,  or  of  the  broad  earth 
with  her  mountains  and  vales,  which  those  eyes  have  conveyed  to  that 
mind,  could  be  brought  forth,  and  stamped  on  some  material  medium,  in  the 
size  which  it  has  conceived,  or  now  conceives  them  ;  with  all  the  mingled 
forms  into  which  fancy  has  arranged  them,  and  all  the  images  with  which 
other  minds  have  furnished  to  that  skull  of  a  span's  diameter ;  if  the  channels 
of  the  deep  were  dry,  the  mighty  cavities  could  not  contain  the  pictures. 
What  then  are  towers,  and  domes,  and  palaces,  to  that  little  temple,  where 
dwells  unbounded  mind.' 

La  Fayette  and  Cuvier  compared,  I  compared  the  physiognomy  of  Cu- 
vier, with  that  of  La  Fayette  ;  and  find  in  each,  the  peculiar  differences  of 
their  character.  They  have  both  noble  countenances ;  but  mental  strength 
is  Cuvier's  leading  characteristic,  —  benevolence  that  of  La  Fayette.  en- 
Tier's  visage  invites  the  student  to  approach  with  profound  respect,  and  ask 
for  knowledge.  La  Fayette's  beckons  the  unfortunate  to  come  with  confiding 
hnre,  and  receive  sympathy  and  protection.' 

Co4fper.  *  Some  of  my  best  hours  are  spent  with  Mr  Cooper  and  his 
family,    i  find  in  him,  what  1  do  not  in  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Ameri- 
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cans,  a  genuine  American  spirit.  His  conversation  on  various  subjects,  par- 
ticularly his  descriptions  of  scenery,  are  delightful.  He  sometimes  sets 
before  me  the  vales  of  Italy  )  sometimes  he  makes  me  see  the  white  spectral 
form  of  a  distant  mountain  among  the  Alps ;  or  hear  amidst  their  profound 
guUis,  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  which  falls  to  some  viewless  chasm  below.  I 
often  tell  him,  that  I  hope  he  will  give  us  a  work,  whose  scene  shall  be  laid 
in  Switzerland,  so  deeply  does  its  scenery  seem  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
and  so  finely  do  his  words  delineate  it.' 

Miss  EdgevDorih.  <  Miss  Edge  worth  is  small,  but  symmetrically  formed, 
with  not  one  single  blue-stocking  oddity  about  her.  Her  dress  was  lady- 
like —  a  delicately  colored  satin,  with  a  turban  —  reminding  me  of  that  in 
the  pictures  of  Madame  De  Stael.  In  her  manners,  there  is  nothing  that 
marks  the  slightest  consciousness  of  her  superior  powers.  Attentive  to 
please,  she  seems  liberal  of  her  fine  conversation,  and  obser\'ant  of  little 
attentions  to  her  guests.' 

Mrt  Fry.  *  She  looks  as  if  she  possessed  soundness  of  constitution  — 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  —  a  great  and  a  strong  woman  —  and  disposed 
to  turn  all  her  strength  to  good  account,  in  the  service  of  God,  and  her  fellow- 
beings.' 

Wordsworth.  '  He  has  all  the  poet  in  his  large  dark  eye,  and  intellectual 
face  ;  and  his  manners  seemed  to  me,  such  as  suited  his  portly  and  dignified 
person.  I  was  told  that  if  he  became  fairly  engaged  in  conversation,  he 
would  need  but  little  response.  He  found  in  me  a  delighted  auditor,  and  he 
was  on  subjects  that  interested  him.  The  other  ladies,  (Mrs  B.  being  an 
acquaintance  of  his  hostess,)  lefl  us,  —  returned  —  and  left  us  again,  before 
the  conversation  was  over.  Yet,  though  I  was  delighted  at  the  time,  I 
cannot  now  recall  many  of  his  expressions,  or  even  his  ideas.  Who  that 
■hould  hear  twenty  pages  of  Coleridge  s  metaphysics,  could  tell  afterwards 
what  it  was ;  and  yet  who,  but  would  feel  that  it  was  passing  strange,  and 
very  grand.  You  look  intensely  for  his  ideas,  as  you  look  through  the  dark 
rolling  cloud  for  the  outline  of  the  distant  mountain.  Sometimes  you  think 
you  have  caught  it,  but  then  comes  another  cloud,  —  and  the  view  was  too 
evanescent  to  admit  of  your  making  a  sketch.  Yet  the  clouds  themselves 
are  beautiful,  and  while  they  make  the  object  behind  it  indistinct,  they 
increase  its  apparent  grandeur. 

*  The  subject  of  his  conversation  was  nature,  intellectual  and  material  — 
the  animals  and  vegetables  —  the  heavens,  and  man  witli  his  noble  faculties, 
looking  with  faith  to  his  God  and  his  Redeemer,  —  and  last  of  all  —  the 
angelic  figure  that  took  the  loveliest  light  of  the  picture,  was  Heaven's  best 
gift —  beautiful,  refined,  intellectual,  woman.  How  divinely  good,  ought 
we  to  become,  to  deserve  all  that  the  poets  say  of  us ! ' 

Washington  Irving.  *  Another  of  nature's  nobles  is  Washington  Irving. 
The  next  day  after  my  letter  of  introduction  was  delivered,  he  called.  As 
I  had  known  and  appreciated  different  members  of  his  excellent  family,  our 
conversation  took  a  turn  which  brought  out  his  warm  attachment  to  his 
friends  and  country.  He  spoke  of  those  who  were  dear  to  him ;  whose 
characters,  and  in  some  instances,  whose  situations,  afforded  him  subjects  of 
deep  and  various  interest.  He  spoke  too  of  his  return  to  America.  1  had 
told  him  that  I  presumed  he  was  not  ignorant,  that  the  Americans  were  a 
a  little  jealous  of  his  long  stay  in  Europe,  —  regarding  his  literary  fame  as 
a  national  property,  which  we  were  unwilling  should  be  alienated.' 

■  It  is  Mr  Irving  who  has  done,  and  is  doing,  more  to  make  his  country 
honored  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  nation,  than  any  other  American  of  the 
present  day.' 

George  Combe.  '  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs  D.  I  have  been  intro- 
duced to  that  eminent  philosopheri  so  well  known  to  the  pubUc,  as  the 
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president  of  the  phrenological  tociety,  and  by  his  elegant  and  forcible  pro- 
ductions, on  the  nature y  and  constitution  of  man,  and  ue  physical  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  powers.  Dunne  my  stay  in  Paris,  Mrs  D.  had. 
from  time  to  time,  given  me  little  incidents  respecting  him,  which  had 
excited  in  my  mind  a  respect  for  his  private  character,  equal  to  the  admi- 
ration which  I  had  long  entertained  for  his  high  powers  of  thought  and 
expression.  I  found  his  conversation  replete  with  original  ideas,  and  these 
often  like  the  scenery  around  —  brought  together  in  novel  and  singular 
contrasts  and  relations  —  in  some  instances,  so  very  singular  that  1  could 
not  avoid  laughing  outright  His  manner  appeared  to  me  as  original  as  his 
thoughts ;  if  I  should  study  upon  it  a  fortnight,  I  do  not  think  1  could  tell 
why  I  laughed,  or  whether  his  discourse  was  intended  to  produce  this 
efiect ;  —  he  did  not  laugh  himself,  i>ut  he  did  not  appear  at  all  displeased 
that  I  should.  His  conversation  seemed  intended  to  be,  what  it  really  was, 
instructive  —  but  his  manner  of  putting  together  his  ideas  was  amusing, 
and  in  a  style  altogether  his  own.  in  regard  to  his  opinions,  some  struck  me 
as  true,  the  moment  he'  announced  them,  —  with  respect  to  others,  I  was 
not  prepared  to  judge ;  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  admire  — 
and  to  laugh.  If  he  could  have  determined  characters  as  well  by  the  teeth, 
as'by  the  cranium,  I  am  certain  he  must  have  discerned  the  whole  of  mine. 
In  short,  Mr  Combe's  discourse  has  left  upon  my  mind  an  impression, 
similar  to  that  of  Paganini's  violin,  which  is,  a  great  desire  to  hear  more 
of  it' 

Mrs  Willard's  Journal  was  published  to  aid  the  cause  of  *  Female  Educa- 
tion in  Greece.'  All  the  profits  will  be  devoted  to  that  object.  Surely  our  Bos- 
ton ladies  will  require  no  other  inducement  to  purchase  the  book ;  —  and  we 
assure  tiiem  they  will  find  it  one  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  and  usefulness. 

Madame  D*Arbx«ay,* 

The  authoress  of  *  Evelina,'  having  set  a  new  feather  in  her  faded  cap, 
appears  to  expect,  as  matter  of  course,  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
literary  world.  We  fear  she  will  be  disappointed.  In  truth,  we  think  her 
reputation  as  a  writer  will  sink  lower  in  the  scale,  than  though  she  had  not 
again  agitated  the  balance.  Her  novels  had  their  run ;  they  were  only  de- 
signed to  amuse  ;  and  this  was  not  achieved  by  any  deep  and  skilful  deline- 
ations of  the  workings  of  human  nature,  but  only  by  painting,  superficially, 
the  manners  and  fashions  bf  the  day  in  which  she  wrote.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
attempt  restoring  faded  filagree  work.  Real  gold  always  has  value,  how- 
ever odd  or  obsolete  may  be  the  shape  in  which  it  is  foupd.  But  there  is 
precious  little  gold  in  any  thing  Madame  D'Arblay  ever  fashioned. 

We  have  named  this  lady  because  she  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  large  class 
of  female  writers,  who  seem  to  have  no  higher  aim  in  their  literary  effi>rts, 
than  merely  to  gain  a  name  and  praise  in  the  fashionable  world.  The  popu- 
larity of  such  writers  is  very  ephemeral ;  nearly  as  fleeting  as  the  fashions 
of  dress ;  and  when  once  gone  by,  it  seems  almost  as  ridiculous  to  name  it, 
as  it  would  be  to  call  the  last  year's  figures  in  the  Journal  des  Mode* 
graceful. 

If  these  writers  would  only  be  contented  with  shining  the  butterflies  of 
literature,  their  short  summer  might  pass  very  pleasantly.     But  such  is  not 


•  Bee  *  Memoin  of  Dr  Barney ;  by  Madame  D'Arblay,'  author  of  Evelina,  Ceciliai 
Ounillaf  4fce. 
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often  the  case.  The  love  of  flattery,  like  the  passion  of  jealousy,  *  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on ; '  —  and  to  those  who  write  only  to  he  admired,  the  fading 
of  their  laurels  must  be  like  the  fading  of  beauty  to  the  belle  —  *  a  circum- 
stance of  unparalleled  horror.' 

Madame  D'Arblay  was  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  genius ;  —  how  seldom  do 
such  hear  the  truth  !    Is  it  wonderful  she  did  not  know  herself  ? 

Miss  Edgiworth.  * 

The  pq>ular  writers  of  ten  or  twenty  years  since,  are  now  undergoing  a 
most  trying  ordeal.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  <  change,*  as  though  that  day  of 
*  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn,'  had  actually  come  —  and  that  *  He 
whose  right  it  is  would  soon  take  the  rule,  and  reign  king  of  nations,  as  he  is 
king  of  saints.' 

It  is  only  when  examined  in  the  light  of  such  an  era  that  the  writings  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  will  grow  dim.  They  are  eminently  useful  in  '  prtictiedl 
education,*  so  far  as  the  duties  of  men  are  referred  to  this  world  only ;  but 
when  practical  education  shall,  as  it  will,  include  the  duties  which  pertain  to 
men  as  immortal  and  accountable  beings,  her  writings  will  be  found,  we 
fear,  very  deficient. 

It  is  strange  that  a  female  writer,  who  inculcates  such  pure  moral  virtues, 
should  have  so  carefully  avoided  all  expressions  of  christian  sentiment  and 
feeling.  There  is  nothing  in  her  volumes  pertaimng  to  morals,  which  might 
not  have  been  drawn  from  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Socrates.  She  infuses 
into  her  virtues  none  of  that  ardent  faith  which  looks  beyond  the  veil.  Some 
of  her  characters  appear,  indeed,  as  though  they  might  attain  to  a  station  '  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels '  —  but  she  has  not  one  who  ever  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  *  walking  in  white  robes,'  with  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

We  do  not  object  that  her  novels  are  not  religious ;  but  that  in  her  writings 
the  spirit  of  religion  never  appears.  We  presume  this  avoidance  of  sacred 
allusions  arose  from  the  desire  to  keep  her  writings  wholly  free  from  sectarian 
prejudices ;  nevertheless,  we  would  prefer  to  find,  in  works  designed  to  pro- 
mote  education,  a  sentiment  of  piety,  like  a  thread  of  gold,  running  through 
the  pattern  which  the  young  are  expected  to  imitate*  We  admire  the  talents 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  we  respect  her  for  the  useful  manner  in  which  she  has 
employed  &em  —  but  we  reg^t  that  she  did  not  give  them  that  perfect  aim 
which  would  continue  her  works  popular  when  the  higher  moral  powers  of 
human  nature  shall  be  more  fully  developed. 

Miss  Maatiniau. 

*  A  country  bookseller  asked  me  to  compose  for  him  some  little  work  of 
fiction  ; '  says  Harriet  Martineau,  in  the  sketch  she  has  given  of  her  life — ^  I 
thought  that  I  might  join  the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  as  I  had  the  choice  of 
&e  subject'  Here  was  the  origin  of  her  works  on  political  economy  which 
now  fill  the  world  iriih  herjame! 

*  See  the  new  edttioa  of  her  works,  in  9  Tola.,  printed  at  New  York. 
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But  she  had  at  an  earlier  period  sent  out  a  work,  '  Devotional  Exercises,' 
for  the  use  of  Young  Persons.'  In  this  she  shows  the  feelings  of  a  heart 
wanned  to  enthusiasm  with  the  sentiment  of  piety.  This  sentiment  it 
was  which  suggested  to  her  the  wish  to  do  good  in  the  '  little  work  of 
fiction '  which  she  was  to  compose.  The  same  hallowed  feeling  pervades 
all  her  writings  —  not  an  ostensible  teaching  of  duty  to  God  —  but  an  eleva- 
tion of  all  our  duties  in  this  life  by  the  instinct,  as  it  were,  of  the  life  to 
come,  for  which  these  things  are  preparing  us.  v 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Harriet  Martineau !  Within  the  last  two  years  she 
has  probably  written  more  which  has  been  read  than  any  oAer  living  author. 
She  sends  out  one  of  her  *  Tales  Illustrative  of  Political  Economy/  every 
moDlQi ;  besides  several  other  volumes  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Why, 
Soott  himself,  never  wrote  more  rH>idly  —  and  he  never  had  such  a  host 
of  readers.  He  wrote  to  entertain  the  world  —  she  writes  to  do  good  to 
the  people.  This  pure  and  powerful  moral  feeling  calls  forth  the  energies 
of  her  intellect.  In  moral  power  women  are  equal  to  men,  —  indeed,  often 
superior ;  and  it  is  when  exerting  her  intellectual  faculties  for  a  moral  pur- 
pose that  the  full  strength  of  woman's  mind  may  be  put  Ibrth,  and  her  influ- 
ence be  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  interests  of  social  life  and  political 
improvement 

We  have  selected  this  eminent  example  of  female  genius  in  order  to  im- 
press our  young  countrywomen  with  the  importance  of  always  uniting  the 
*  useful  with  the  agreeable,*  if  they  would  wish  to  become  distinguished. 
The  world  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  amusement,  as  was  the  aim  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  ;  nor  even  with  instruction,  when  such  only  refers  to  this  life,  as 
was  the  end  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  —  but  it  demands  that  which  shall 
improve  —  that  which  shall  make  '  better,*  as  well  as  *  wiser.'  The  genius 
of  woman  is  but  vanity  when  bestowed  on  fashionable  life ;  it  is  but  superficial 
when  devoted  to  intellect  alone  —  but  when  radiant  in  its  moral  beauty  it 
leads  on  to  heaven,  it  is  immortal. 

AMEKICAlf   ANNAI.S  OF   EDUCATION   AND    IlfSTRUCTION,   Yol.  IV.  No. 

1.  January,  1834. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  those  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  never 
wearies,  Mr  Woodbridge  has  issued  this  number.  The  success  of  his  friends 
in  obtaining  subscribers  must  soon  decide  the  fate  of  this  periodical,  it  is  the 
only  one  in  our  Republic  entirely  devoted  to  popular  education.  Shall  it  fail  ? 
Is  there  not  sufficient  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  to  sustain  one  mon&ly 
record  of  the  progress  and  promise  of  intellectual  reform  ?  Every  teacher  in 
our  country  should  subscribe.  Every  friend  of  instruction  should  lend  aid 
in  its  support  If  any  one  doubt  Its  interest  or  utility  let  him  order  the  Jan. 
No.  for  1834. 

BooiLs    POR  Childrbk.     Lilly,   Wait  fc  Co. 
<  The  Ytfuih's  Sketch  Book*   Choice—  beautiful. 
'  The  Child's   Gem,'     A  dear,  neat  little  affair. 

Among  all  the  literary  novelties  of  the  season,  designed  for  children,  we 
have  Ibund  none  so  perfect  and  pretty  as  these  books. 
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OU  R      T  I  Tl.  B. 

Our  readers  will  see  we  have  altered  the  title  of  our  work.  The  reason  is 
we  found  there  was  a  British  periodical  called  the  *  Ladies*  Magazine.'  We 
wished  to  have  ours  distinguished  at  once  as  American,  llie  examination 
of  its  contents,  to  he  sure,  would  have  decided  its  character ;  but  to  prevent 
any  chance  for  mistake  we  shall  henceforth  call  it  —r 

The  American  Ladiet'  Magazine. 

*  Seven  is  the  circle  of  perfectiop/  —  an  apothegm-  we  recollect  to  have 
read.  Well,  we  hope  our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  somewhat  perfect- 
ing this  beginning  of  the  seventh  volume.  The  march  of  decoration  has  now 
become  quite  an  adjunct  to  the  march  of  mind.  Pictures  and  pretty  covers 
are  as  essential  to  the  success  of  a  V  ok,  as  scenery  and  spectacle  to  tiie 
success  of  the  stage. 

We  do  not  promise  *  all  sorts*  of  pictures  and  engravings ;  but  those  that 
are  introduced  will  be  in  good  taste.  For  the  literary  execution  —  but  stay 
—  we  will  introduce  the 

Contributors  to  the  Ladies''  Magazine. 

*  Our  list  of  friends '  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  subjects  to  which'^we 
recur.  Gentlemen  may,  possibly,  give  their  compliments  to  a  lady*s  work, 
from  politeness,  their  contributions  from  benevolence ;  we  have  received 
many  favors  of  both  kinds  from  gentlemen ;  sincerely  do  we  thank  them ; 
and  we  should  do  injustice  to  their  characters  if  we  did  not  feel  confident 
they  have  found  much  deserving  of  praise  in  a  publication  which  they  have 
thus  contributed  to  sustain. 

But  the  steady  and  hearty  support  of  the  good  and  gifted  among  our  own 
sex  is  the  dbai-est  source  of  our  pride.  We  number  among  the  names  of  our 
contributors  for  the  six  years  past,  almost  all  the  distinguished  literary  ladies 
of  our  own  country.  Sigoumcy,  Sedgwick,  GUman,  Embury^  Smith 
(authoress  of  '  A  Winter  in  Washington,*  &c,  &c.)  Child,  Gould,  WelU, 
JViUardy  Phelps,  Locke,  and" others  who  have  preferred  to  remain  incognito| 
but  whose  writings  are  not  among  the  undistinguished.  We  have  also  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  an  original  article  from  Mrs  Hemans,  aud  the  ex- 
pression of  her  interest  in  the  success  of  our  work.  Should  we  not  be  en- 
couraged ? ' 

The  next  number  will  contain  a  poem  from  Mrs  Sigoumey. 

List  qfJVew  Books  is  necessarily  omitted  this  month.  Hereafter  it  will 
appear  as-usua). 

Our  Book  Table  is  heaped  with  miscellaneous  matters — books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals  and  the  favors  of  correspondents.  As  we  have  not  the  wand  of 
the  fairy  which  could  reduce  confusion  to  order  with  a  single  flourish,  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  till  next  month,  the  examination  and  notice  of  tiiese  new 
things. 
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BT  MRS  XMMA    C.  SMBORT. 


'What's  in  a  name?'  A  great  deal.  Much  has  been 
gained  by  giving  a  fine  sounding  name  to  the  heroine  of  a  five- 
volume  romance.  Now,  gentle  reader,  what  think  you  of 
the  title  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  lady  whom  I  am 
about  to  describe, —  *  Aunt  Silly,'  —  only  think  what  a  name  ! 
—  you  are  tempted  to  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  leave  poor 
Aunt  Silly  without  casting  another  glance  at  her  fortunes. 
But  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  Miss  Celestina  Lenox,  '  a 
change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  your  dream,'  and  your  imagina- 
tion immediately  invests  the  possessor  of  so  charming  a  name 
with  all  those  beauties  and  graces  which  so  plentifully  adorn 
the  pages  of  an  old  fashioned  novel.  So  much  for  a  name  — 
now  for  the  lady. 

Miss  Celestina  Lenox  is  now  '  some  fifty,  or  by're  lady, 
inclining  to  threescore  '  years  of  age.  I  have  been  told  she 
was  once  a  beauty,  but  i  cannot  remember  that  she  was  ever 
young,  and  my  memory  would  be  sadly  at  fault  if  I  were  to 
attempt  recalling  the  time  when  she  was  handsome.  Tall 
and  thin,  with  stooping  shoulders,  and  feet  so  much  attached 
to  each  other  from  long  acquaintance,  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
separate,  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  the  significant  epi- 
thet of  parrot-toed ;  a  skin  resembling  an  old  law  paper,  for 
the  many  fine  wrinkles  which  are  imprinted  on  her  face  bear 
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no  small  resemblance  to  the  half  obliterated  characters  on  a 
musty  parchment ;  a  mouth  of  somewhat  formidable  dimen- 
sions, in  which  the  teeth  are  '  too  many,  yet  how  few ; '  —  and 
eyes  of  feline  keenness,  as  well  as  color  —  such  is  the  picture 
of  Aunt  Silly. 

Celestina  Lenox  began  life  with  a  determination  to  be  a 
beauty  and  a  belle..  Her  father  died  when  she  was  about 
eighteen,  leaving  her  the  heiress  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars,  with  which  she  immediately  turned  her  back  upon  the 
little  country  village  where  she  was  bom,  and  hastened  to 
New  York,  which  she  hoped  to  make  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs.  Had  she  been  content  to  improve  her  own  natural 
advantages,  without  affecting  graces  and  accomplishments 
which  she  never  possessed,  she  might  have  succeeded  to  her 
wishes,  and  gained  the  great  prize  which  she  proposed  to 
herself,  viz. —  a  husband.  But,  unfortunately,  she  had  plenty 
of  fine  sense  without  one  grain  of  common  sense.  She  had 
been  a  miracle  of  learning  in  her  native  place,  and  she  now 
tried  to  create  a  great  sensation  in  the  three- fold  capacity  of 
beauty,  heiress,  and  bluestocking.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  her  beauty  was  of  a  kind  which  would  not  bear  too  close 
an  inspection  —  that  her  fortune  would  not  pay  for  her  ca- 
prices, and  as  for  her  learning  it  was  with  Orlando's  wits  —  in 
the  moon  —  that  general  receptacle  of  unexistent  matter. 

Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and  finally,  year  after 
year  passed  on,  and  yet  Celestina  had  not  gained  the  husband 
for  which  she  sighed.  Her  two  sisters  —  both  younger  than 
herself — fat,  rosy,  country  girls,  whom  she  looked  upon  as 
the  very  quintescence  of  vulgarity — found  husbands  without 
the  least  exertion.  One  married  a  rich  farmer,  the  other 
came  to  the  city  to  spend  the  winter  —  stared  with  genuine 
Yankee  curiosity  at  all  the  wonders  —  showed  her  white 
teeth  upon  all  occasions,  without  caring  about  the  vulgarity 
of  a  loud  laugh,  and  before  spring  she  was  the  wife  of  a  pros- 
perous New  York  merchant.  All  this  was  wormwood  to 
the  spirit  of  poor  Celestina.  She  redoubled  her  efforts  to 
please,  but  without  success,  and  the  reason  was  a  very  obvious 
one.  Celestina  possessed  a  very  unamiable  temper  ; —  quick 
to  take  offence,  violent  in  her  resentments,  bitterly  sarcastic 
in  her  reproofs  :  —  is  it  any  wonder  she  was  not  beloved  ?  It 
is  true  she  tried  to  conceal  the  defects  in  her  temper,  but  she 
did  not  attempt  to  conquer  them,  and  it  requires  great  talent 
in  dissimulation,  to  veil  the  outbreakings  of  a  passionate  tem- 
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per.  In  fact,  she  was  a  perfect  impersonation  of  the  'fortiter 
et  suaviter.'  Nothing  could  be  more  bland  than  her  manner 
when  in  society,  —  nothing  more  harsh  and  overbearing  than 
her  conduct  among  her  every  day  associates. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  lines  about  the  face  of  the 
disappointed  Miss  Lenox.  The  rouge  which  tinted  her  cheek 
could  scarcely  hide  its  furrowed  surface,  and  the  false  ringlets 
which  floated  over  her  brow  could  with  difficulty  conceal  the 
silver  threads  beneath  them,  when  lo !  a  lover  came  at  last. 
Poor  Celestina  might  almost  have  exclaimed  in  the  words  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  —  'Thou  comest  in  such  a  ques- 
iionabh  shape  that  I  roust  speak  to  thee,'  for  the  short,  fat, 
pursy  Mr  Grindwill  Timkins  was  very  unlike  the  lover  of  her 
early  dreams.  Mr  Timkins  was  a  widower,  with  one  daugh- 
ter ;  he  wanted  some  one  to  take  care  of  his  hoydenish  girl, 
and  after  calculating  the  expense  of  a  governess,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  most  prudent  for  him  to  marry 
some  middle  aged  woman  with  a  small  fortune.  He  fixed 
upon  Miss  Lenox  because  she  was  some  forty  years  of  age, 
and  because  the  interest  of  her  ten  thousand  dollar§  would  be 
an  addition  to  his  yearly  savings.  Celestjna  was  almost  as 
much  distressed  now  by  the  acquisition  of  a  lover  as  she  had 
been  by  the  want  of  one  —  to  marry  a  fat  little  shoemaker 
and  become  Mrs  Grindwell  Timkins !  —  the  alternative  was 
d  dreadful  one  —  she  must  wed  the  man  of  leather,  or  she 
must  be  an  old  maid.  After  many  struggles  with  her  still 
fondly  cherished  dreams,  after  many  tears  shed  over  the  image 
of  the  beautiful  youth  of  six  feet  two,  who  had  so  long  been 
worshipped  in  imagination,  she  finally  determined  that  when 
Mr  Timkins  called  again  she  would  announce  her  consent  to 
become  a  blushing  bride.  It  so  happened  that  Mr  Timkins, 
who  was  economical  of  time  as  of  money,  came  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  she  had  expected  him.  The  servant  ushered  him 
into  a  room  which  bore  striking  evidences  that  the  hand  of  the 
housemaid  had  been  wanting.  The  honest  wooer  acciden- 
tally took  a  seat  which  allowed  him  to  look  out  into  the  hall, 
without  being  seen  by  those  who  might  be  passing  through  it. 
He  heard  a  harsh  voice  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  in  a  perfect 
ecstacy  of  scolding,  but  he  could  not  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
that  had  recently  breathed  gently  in  his  ear.  He  was  not 
long  in  doubt  — the  sounds  approached  —  Celestina  passed 
through  the  hall  —  not  the  blooming  Celestina  whom  he  had 
parted  with  on  the  preceding  evening,  radiant  with  smiles  and 
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fluttering  with  ribbons,  but  an  ugly  old  woman  in  a  dirty 
mob  cap,  wrapped  in  a  dressing  gown  which  might  have  been 
more  suitably  thrown  in  the  washing  tub,  and  worse  than  all, 
in  a  towering  passion.  Hastily  advancing  to  the  poor  little 
servant  girl,  she  raised  her  hand  and  a  violent  blow  fell  full 
upon  the  little  creature's  cheek,  just  as  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh 
Madam  —  the  gentleman  ! '  Deaf  to  everything  in  her  fury, 
Celestina  repeated  her  blows  until  Mr  Timkins,  with  all  the 
indignation  of  a  kind  heart,  stepped  forward  to  rescue  the 
child.  Hete  was  a  scene  for  a  caricaturist.  The  terrified 
girl  —  the  indignant  lover  —  the  mortified  vixen.  That  blow 
lost  her  a  husband.  The  years  that  have  passed  since  then 
have  soured  her  temper  as  much  as  they  have  changed  her 
face.  She  is  no  longer  the  dashing  Miss  Lenox,  but  com- 
pelled to  take  up  her  abode  with  her  merry-hearted  sister, 
since  no  one  else  would  tolerate  her  ill  temper.  She  is  now 
the  torment  of  the  nursery  —  the  plague  of  the  servants — and 
everybody's  Aunt  Silly. 

Do  not  think,  reader,  that  I  mean  to  ridicule  old  maids. 
No  one  respects  the  virtues  of  a  spinster  more  than  I  do  — 
but  it  is  Aunt  Silly's  bad  temper  that  makes  her  a  fair  object 
of  ridicule.  My  next  sketch  shall  be  the  picture  of  Aunt 
Mabel  —  dear,  kind  Aunt  Mabel,  and  you  will  then  see  how 
much  I  admire  and  love  a  kind-hearted,  good  tempered  old 
maid. 


HINTS    TO    YOUNG    MOTHERS. 

A  GREAT  majority  of  the  children  of  healthy  parents  are 
born  free  from  disease  or  deformity,  and  the  primary  object 
of  good  management  is  to  keep  them  so.  The  stomach  of  an 
infant  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  not  capable  of  receiving, 
without  injury,  anything  differing  materially  from  its  appro- 
priate aliment.  Never  think,  then,  while  your  child  is  well, 
that  a  little  of  this  or  a  little  of  that  will  do  it  good.  A  heal- 
thy infant  needs  nothing  but  the  simple  nourishment  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  provided  for  it  in  the  bosom  of  its 
mother. 
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PARTING    OF    THE    LATE    REV.   EDMUND    D.    GRIF- 
FIN,   WITH    HIS    LITTLE    SISTER. 

BT  MRS  8IG0DRNKT. 

It  was  remarked  bjr  those  who  were  privUeeed  to  witness  the  last  scenes  of  the 
life  of  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  whose  ear^  death  was  deplored  by  the  friends 
of  genius  —  of  learning,  and  of  piet^ — that  his  parting  with  his  UUle  titter  of  four 
years  old,  —  was  unutterably  afiecting. 

She  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  of  cherub  beauty,  and  he  had  doated  upon 
her  with  surpassing  /ondness.  It  was  feared  that  his  farewell  to  her  might  be 
agonizing ;  —  but  it  was  marked  with  a  sainted  calnmess,  —  with  the  benignity  of 
the  habitants  of  that  eternal  temple,  on  whose  threshold  of  f  lory  he  flien  stood.  — 
It  was  written  in  the  counsels  or  infinite  wisdom,  that  she  should  soon  slumber  by 
his  side  in  the  tomb. 

She  came,  —  with  cherub  arms  outspread 

Ih  stainless  beauty  fair ; 
And  at  her  dying  brother's  bed. 

Stood  still,  with  mournful  air ;  — 
She,  whose  sweet  tone  and  fairy  tread 

Ofl  cheer'd  his  studious  hours. 
Whose  infant  innocence  had  led 

His  thoughts  to  angel-bowers. 

He  markM  the  brightly  blending  rays 

Of  Childhood's  sceptred  sway  — 
And  with  one  long,  calm,  tender  gaze, 

Tum'd  his  pale  brow  away.  — 
Oh,  wherefore  7  —  to  his  soul  so  dear. 

The  idol  of  his  race ; 
Where  was  the  bitter,  parting  tear. 

The  agonized  embrace  1 

Pure,  sainted  Soul !  —  so  soon  to  soar 

O'er  all  material  tlyngs. 
Did  earth's  affections,  priz'd  no  more, 

Recede  on  faded  wings  7  — 
Or  burst  there  from  the  verge  of  heaven, 

That  strong,  prescient  ray,  — 
That  light  to  mortals  never  given, 

While  held  in  bonds  of  clay  ? 

Breath'd  Death's  dark  angel  to  thine  ear, 

In  mystery  divine. 
His  icy  promise  soon  to  bear 

That  darling  soul  to  thine  ? 
And  therefore,  was  thy  parting  hour 

From  all  emoUon  free. 
Thou  dweller  mid  the  blest  above, 

£kiy,  —  wot  il  thut  with  thie  T 
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DOMESTIC    SKETCHE S No.  II. 

BT  A   SOUTHSRlf  PEN. 

The  ^  Pencil  Sketches '  of  Miss  Leslie  present  to  the  mind 
pictures  as  faithful  and  as  vivid  as  thosef  of  her  distinguished 
brother  do  to  the  eye.  They  have  been  objected  to,  as 
light  and  unfinished,  and  devoid  of  interest.  With  equal  jus- 
tice might  the  same  objection  be  made  to  the  outlines  of  the 
landscape  painter,  before  they  are  transferred  from  his  sketch 
book  to  his  canvas,  because  they  are  not  finished  pictures. 
The  writer  of  this  amusing  volume  assumes  not  the  intention 
of  revealing  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart ;  of  developing 
the  governing  motives  of  human  conduct ;  of  pourtraying  the 
passions  in  their  darkening  or  brightening  influences ;  she 
aims  only  at  sketching  the  most  obvious  and  characteristic 
traits  of  the  surface  of  society ;  its  manners,  customs,  fashions, 
without  examining  into  the  causes  by  which  they  have  been 
formed  and  modified ;  and  completely  has  the  design,  an- 
nounced by  its  modest  title,  been  fulfilled.  Yet  still,  though 
written  with  a  spirit  and  vivacity  which  evidence  original  and 
fine  talents,  one  of  the  objections  made  to  the  Pencil  Sketches 
must  be  allowed  to  be  just,  —  which  is,  the  choice  of  the 
subjects  selected  for  delineation.  They  certainly  give  unfa- 
vorable and  unjust  views  of  American  society,  so  far  at  least 
unjust,  as  a  painter  would  be,  who  in  presenting  views  of  the 
scenery  of  our  country,  should  combine  in  his  pictures,  dusty 
high-roads,  dirty-taverns,  weedy  gardens,  and  sluggish  canals, 
instead  of  our  noble  and  beautiful  rivers,  wooded  mountains, 
fertile  valleys,  and  verdant  plains.  There  may  be  such  selfish 
and  ignorant  Misses  as  the  *  Escorted  Lady^^  —  wealthy  vul- 
garians, such  as  '  Mrs  Washington  Potts/  and  girls  as  silly 
and  ridiculous  as  the  '  Miss  Vanlears.^  Parties  of  pleasure  as 
horridly  uncomfortable  as  the  'Pic-wtc  at  the  sea-shoreJ  These, 
and  the  other  articles  in  this  vplume,  may  have  been  sketched 
from  life,  but  we  will  venture  to  say,  such  characters  are  so 
rare  that,  to  the  generality  —  to  the  majority  of  readers,  they 
are  wholly  unknown,  and  must  be  considered  as  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule,  and  although  they  may  be  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  contrast,  should  not  constitute  the  whole  picture. 
Both  taste  and  feeling  revolt  from  such  an  aggregation  of  dis- 
agreeables, and  patriotism  and  national  pride  are  wounded  by 
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the  transmission  of  such  views  of  American  society,  to  the 
already  prejudiced  judges  of  Europe.  The  pencil  that  has 
drawn  the  simple  and  beautiful  home  scene,  in  the  Travelling 
Tinman^  might,  with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity,  have  presented 
sketches  of  manners  and  characters  far  more  agreeable,  and 
certainly  far  more  prevalent  and  universal,  than  those  on  which 
she  has  bestowed  her  time  and  talents. 

^  Sociable  Visiting,^  as  far  as  the  experience  of  a  long  life, 
and  the  knowledge  derived  from  a  domiciliation  in  many  of 
our  cities  can  decide,  appears  one  of  the  most  unjust  views 
of  our  social  system ;  and  the  deductions,  made  from  the 
story,  most  adverse  to  the  best  and  sweetest  pleasure,  of  social 
intercourse,  namely,  that  both  the  visitor  and  visited  would 
enjoy  more  satisfaction,  from  having  visits  formally  announced 
and  prepared  for.  Fashion  is  so  rapidly  and  triumphantly 
marching  through  our  land,  and  throwing  its  shackles  of  form 
and  ceremony  over  the  habits  of  society,  that  its  chilling,  dead- 
ening influences,  should  rather  be  opposed  than  abetted.  Such 
contre-temps,  as  are  enumerated  in  this  Sketch,  are  surely  of 
too  rare  occurrence,  to  serve  as  laws  to  govern  social  inter- 
course, at  least  in  society  south  of  Philadelphia,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  that  great  and  flourishing  city.  There, 
Miss  Leslie's  accounts  of  Social  Visiting  may  be  true, 
which  can  be  more  readily  conceived,  if  other  things  that  have 
been  asserted  of  the  state  of  society  m  that  place  are  believed  ; 
such  as  that  the  most,  if  not  only  agreeable  parties,  are  those 
from  which  the  ladies  are  excluded  ;  called,  indeed,  literary, 
but  where  literature  and  science  constitute  as  small  a  part  of 
the  entertainment,  as  they  do  in  the  circles  where  the  frivolities 
of  females  and  fashion  are  admitted.  Literary  parties,  where, 
if  report  speaks  truth,  refreshments  of  an  intellectual  kind  are 
not  those  in  most  request,  it  having  been  found  by  experience 
that  philosophers  and  literati  have  as  keen  a  sensibility  as 
that  of  the  most  delicate  belles,  to  sweets  and  confections  of 
every  description,  and  that  the  variety  and  abundance  of  viands 
introduced  to  inspirit  the  insipidity,  and  fill  up  the  void  which 
prevails  in  coteries  of  fashion,  are  equally  indispensable  in 
those  of  the  literati.  Another  circumstance  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  the  social  system  of  that  place,  is,  that  the 
evening  parties  are  seldom  frequented  by  professional  or  lite- 
rary men,  or  gentlemen  of  a  certain  age,  but  only,  by  inconse- 
quent young  men  —  in  other  words,  beaux,  who  have  still  a 
few  years  to  throw  away  on  the  frivolities  of  female  society ; 
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and  90  little  taste,  as  to  prefer  music,  dancing,  and  gay  con- 
verse, to  the  more  staid  and  dignified  pleasures  of  suppers, 
card-clubs,  &c,  &c,  in  which  their  elders  participate. 

Such,  and  many  other  similar  things  are  said,  and  if  true, 
are  of  as  anti-social  a  character  as  the  circumstances -described 
by  Miss  Leslie. 

In  the  following  Sketches  by  a  Southern  Pen,  there  is  no 
design  to  contradict  her  statements,  but  to  contrast  them  with 
some  views  of  social  intercourse,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  more 
southern  and  warm-hearted  region. 

****** 

^  Once  a  gentleman  always  a  gentleman,'  say  the  French, 
and  by  the  same  rule,  *  once  a  lady,  always  a  lady,'  said  my 
wife,  as  she  sat  down  by  me,  on  her  return  from  a  long  walk. 

*  Is  that  a  new  discovery  ?'  asked  I. 

*  Not  to  you  or  me,  nor  lo  many  others  as  good  and  rational 
as  you  are ;  but  to  the  generality, —  the  commonality  of  society, 
to  judge  by  their  conduct,  it  is  a  verity  totally  unknown,  —  to 
such,  gentility  and  poverty  seem  an  impossible  union.' 

'  In  this  country,  where  wealth  confers  rank  and  conse- 
quence, it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  but  what  has  made  you  so 
particularly  sensible  of  the  truth  of  your  apothegm  at  pres- 
ent?' 

A  visit  I  have  paid  to  my  old  friend  Mrs  Vinton.  Never 
when  she  was  in  the  heigth  of  fashion  —  when  surrounded  by 
all  the  appendages  of  wealth,  —  when  she  received  company 
in  her  splendid  drawing-room,  have  I  been  more  struck  with 
the  elegance  and  dignity  of  her  manners  and  appearance,  than 
I  was  today  when  she  received  me  in  her  poor  little  dwelling, 
in  a  coarse  calico  wrapper,  with  a  colored  handkerchief  tied 
round  her  head.' 

*  A  coarse  calico  wrapper  and  a  colored  handkerchief —  Mrs 
Vinton?' 

*  Even  so,  and  I  dare  say  this  description  conveys  to  your 
fancy  the  idea  of  vulgarity.  But  so  far  from  this,  in  spite  of 
the  materials,  these  articles  were  put  on  with  such  taste  and 
worn  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  positively  had  the  same  air  of 
fashion  by  which  she  was  always  distinguished.' 

'  Your  imagination,  Catherine,  must  have  lent  some  of  its 
usual  embellishment.' 

*  No,  truly  —  it  had  no  time  so  to  do  —  I  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  felt,  as  I  looked  at  her,  "  once  a  lady,  always  a 
lady,"  was  in  her  case  proved  to  be  truth.     She  met  me  with 
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the  same  ease  and  frankness,  mingled^ with  that  mild  dignity, 
so  peculiarly  her  own,  with  which  she  used  to  do,  in  the  time 
of  her  prosperity.  Change  of  circumstances  have  produced 
DO  change  of  manners,  and  if  she  feels  depressed  or  degraded 
by  poverty,  she  does  not  show  it.' 

'  What,  is  she  as  cheerful  as  she  used  to  be  ?  ' 

Not  exactly,  perhaps ;  yet  1  am  wrong,  it  is  only  sprightli- 
ness  that  is  missing  —  cheerfulness  of  a  more  mild  and  sof- 
tened character  remains.' 

'  In  the  state  of  dreadful  destitution  in  which  she  and  her 
sister  were  left,  she  deserves  great  credit  for  such  equanimity. 
Have  they  any  comforts  or  decencies  remaining  ? ' 

^  In  comparison  to  her  former  circumstances,  I  should  an- 
swer in  the  negative.  Yet,  everything  around  her  has  not 
only  an  air  of  comfort  —  of  decency  —  but  of  taste.' 

^  How  is  this  possible  ?  After  the  sale  of  the  house  and 
furniture,  we  were  told,  nothing  remained,  but  articles  so 
worthless,  so  injured  by  time  or  accident,  that  they  would  not 
sell.' 

*And  this  account  was  true.  Yet  with  these  wrecks  — 
these  old  and  mutilated  articles,  she  has  contrived  by  her 
ingenuity  and  industry,  to  give  to  her  little  rooms  the  appear- 
ance of  being  well  furnished.  The  old  pieces  of  mahogany 
have  been  rubbed  until  they  reflect  like  mirrors.  The  chairs 
look  as  if  freshly  varnished,  though  she  says  their  polish  has 
been  given  solely  by  a  little  wax  and  much  labor.  Pieces  of 
carpet,  which,  in  their  large  house,  would  scarcely  have  been 
visible,  make  a  great  show,  indeed,  cover  the  whole  floor  of 
the  wee  bit  parlor.  A  broken  sofa  has  been  repaired  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  nails  and  pieces  of  wood,  and  its  pretty  dimity 
cover  is  manufactured  out  of  some  of  her  former  dressing 
gowns.  Neat  little  foot-stools,  or  foot-cushions  rather,  she 
has  made  with  her  own  hands,  the  nice  muslin  window  cur- 
tains were  dresses  now  useless  to  her.  A  small  pine-table, 
formerly  belonging  to  a  servant's  room,  she  has  transformed 
into  an  uncommonly  tasteful  and  pretty  fancy  work-table,  by 
the  aid  of  colored  paper,  flowers  painted  by  herself,  and  a 
few  cents'  worth  of  varnish.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  thing  ; 
and  then,  what  gives  to  the  whole  room  a  charming  and 
cheerful  appearance,  are  the  flowers  with  which  it  is  profusely 
adorned.  I  declare  there  is  not  a  room  in  this  house,  that  is 
to  be  compared  to  it,  in  pleasing  eflfect.' 

*  Why,  Mrs  Vinton  must  be  a  perfect  magician.' 
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^  As  perfect  a  one,  as  a  strong  mind,  a  happy  temperament, 
and  an  inherent  gentility  can  make.  She  took  me  over  the 
whole  of  the  house  —  if  house  it  can  be  called  —  the  wee 
bit  room,  adjoining  the  wee  bit  parlor,  is  an  eating-room, 
working-Toom,  and  kitchen.  Kitchen! — poor  soul,  she  has 
little  use  for  a  kitchen,  for  would  you  believe  it,  my  dear 
husband,  this  excellent  woman  and  her  sister  never  have  a 
piece  of  meat  to  cook.     It  is  really  a  fact.' 

*  On  what  do  they  subsist  then? ' 

'  Little  more  than  tea  and  bread,  with  a  little  butter, 
cheese,  and  such  like  trifles.  And  yet  she  would  insist,  in 
spite  of  all  my  excuses,  to  my  taking  tea  with  them,  and  not- 
withstanding my  resistance,  the  table,  a  pine-tzble,  was  set 
out,  covered  with  a  plain  linen,  no  longer  a  damask  table 
cloth  —  but  it  looked  so  white,  so  nice  !  A  bound  girl,  whose 
time  not  being  yet  expired  remains  with  Mrs  Vinton,  met  me 
in  the  kitchen,  or  eating  room,  with  so  smiling  a  look  of 
welcome,  that  she  seemed  more  like  a  daughter,  than-  a  ser- 
vant of  the  family.  I  could  not  help  casting  my  eyes  around 
the  room  —  it  was  neatness  itself.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  nice  rag-carpet — not  raggedy  —  you  never  saw  a  rag 
carpet,  husband,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a  pretty  manu- 
facture—  I  mean  to  have  one  myself,  Mrs  Vinton  is  going  to 
show  me  how  to  make  one.  A  smallj  close  stove,  which 
serves  all  their  purposes,  both  of  heating  and  cooking,  stood 
before  the  closed-up  chimney-place.  On  a  few  board  shelves 
were  disposed  tin-utensils,  that  looked  like  silver  ^  and  some 
cups,  saucers,  plates,*  &c,  so  arranged  as  to  serve  for  ornament 
as  well  as  use.  Mrs  Vinton  nodded  significantly  ta  the  ^irl, 
saying,  ''while  we  walk  in  the  garden,  Betty,  get  tea  ready.' 

*  Garden  !  Has  she  a  garden  ?  When  I  saw  the  hovel, 
for  it  was  little  better,  it  stood  on  the  open  common.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  you  would  hardly  believe  your  own  eyes, 
were  you  to  see  it  now.  That  hovel  is  a  pretty  cottage,  and 
the  ground  they  have  enclosed  around  it,  is  a  charming  little 
flower  garden,  with  its  grass  plot,  its  neat  gravel  walk — its 
trelisses,  and   even  its   fruit  trees.     There  is  magic  for  you !' 

*  You  really  astonish  me.  With  not  a  farthing  but  what 
she  and  her  sister  earn  with  their  own  hands,  how  has  all  this 
been  accomplished  ? ' 

'With  Mrs  Vinton,  to  will  is  to  do.  She  is  a  wonderful 
woman.  I  too  exclaimed,  how  has  all  this  been  accomplished? 
She  explained  the  mystery.     The  ground,  of  course,  cost 
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nothing ;  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  enclose  as  much  of  the  com- 
mon as  they  choose ;  this  spot  happened  to  be  rich  soil, 
covered  with  a  fine  green  sward.  Thus  her  grass-plot  was 
ready  made  to  her  hand,  as  well  as  the  grass  edgings ;  the 
beds  and  borders  were  dug  up  by  an  old  black  man,  long  an 
indulged  servant  of  the  family,  whose  labor  she  repaid  by 
sewing  for  him.  The  inclosure,  too,  was  his  work  and  con- 
trivance. Among  the  refuse  that  remained,  after  the  sale  at 
the  great  house,  as  he  called  it,  were  a  great  many  empty 
casks  and  barrels ;  these  be  knocked  to  pieces,  and  with  their 
staves  made  a  really  neat  paling  —  treliss,  &z.c.  Less  than  a 
bushel  of  lime  whitewashed  the  paling  and  the  cottage ;  and  a 
very  little  green  paint,  which  Mrs  Vinton  put  on  the  window 
shutters  herself,  gave  it  the  nice  look  it  now  wears.  The 
locust  trees  in  front,  were  half  grown  when  the  old  man 
planted  them,  and  the  soil  being  very  good,  thrived  so  well  as 
to  afford  a  complete  shade  round  the  cottage,  while  up  the 
sides,  and  round  the  windows  and  door,  are  trained  flowering 
vines  and  roses.' 

'  So  much  for  having  taste,'  I  observed  ;  '  without  it,  a 
palace  would  be  vulgar.' 

^  And  with  it,'  continued  my  wife  exultingly,  a  hovel  may 
be  made  charming.  But  remember,  such  taste  is  the  of&pring 
of  refinement  and  gentility  —  a  common  person  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  such  things. 

'  Mrs  Vinton's  acquaintances  and  neighbors  have  lavishly 
contributed  shrubs  and  flowers.  A  cheap  charity  to  be  sure, 
but  the  only  kind  that  she  would  accept.  This  garden  she 
cultivates  with  her  own  hands.  It  is,  she  says,  her  greatest 
delight  —  her  only  relaxation  fiom  the  labors  of  her  needle  — 
she  should  die  without  it.  But  these  flowers  cheer  and  sooth 
her  mind  —  exhilarate  her  spirits,  and  she  declared  to  me, 
she  on  the  whole  was  happier  than  she  had  formerly  been. 
She  used  often  to  feel  time  a  burthen  —  to  suffer  from  ennui 
and  low  spirits  —  but  now  the  day  is  never  long  enough,  and 
she  is  too  busy  to  feel  ennui.  She  never  before,  she  says, 
knew  the  value  of  money— ^  never  cared  for  it — but  now, 
every  shilling  she  earns  is  a  real  gratification,  and  has  a  power 
of  pleasing,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

'  While  she  was  explaining  all  these  things  to  me,  and  cull- 
ing for  me  this  beautiful  nosegay,  we  forgot  how  time  passed, 
till  we  were  called  to  tea  by  the  smiling  Betty. 

*  How  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us,  —  but  no,  it  would 
have  put  you  out  of  conceit  of  our  tea-table,  with  its  china 
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and  silver  Equipage,  ^nd  so  on.  I  told  you  before,  the  table 
was  covered  with  a  cloth  as  white  as  driven  snow.  On  it  was 
a  plate  of  soaked  crackers  —  another  of  nice  bread  and  butter, 
—  a  little  saucer  of  chipped  beef,  and  a  smoked  herring  of 
delicious  flavor.  The  tea-things,  indeed,  were  of  common 
ware,  but  of  a  neat,  pretty  pattern.  "  One  luxury  I  have 
retained,"  said  Mrs  Vinton, —  "  silver  tea-spoons  —  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  weakness  —  but  I  really  could  not  dispense 
with  silver  spoons."  To  be  sure  not,  I  replied  —  for,  thought 
I  to  myself^  how  could  Mrs  Vinton  have  put  an  iron  spoon 
into  her  delicate  lips  ?  It  was  common  tea,  and  I  thought  a 
glow  came  over  her  face,  as  she  said,  I  can  only  offer  you 
broum  sugar.  But  perhaps  the  glow  was  in  my  eyes,  and  not 
her  face,  for  she  seems  completely  superior  to  little  things, 
which  seems  great  only  to  little  minds.  Her  sister,  a  grave 
silent  woman,  who  had  been  too  busy  in  her  own  room  to 
come  down  before,  now  poured  out  tea,  but  as  usual  had 
little  to  say.  My  long  walk  had  given  me  quite  an  appetite, 
and  had  1  not  seen  the  real  pleasure  I  gave,  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  eating  at  the  rate  I  did.  Everything  looked 
so  nice  —  everything  tasted  so  good  —  I  could  not  help  saying 
I  never  relished  any  meal  so  much  —  never  had  been  so 
pleased  with  any  tea  drinking  —  there  was  sometliing  so 
racy,  so  sociable,  so  comfortable.' 

*  And  so  elegant  J  interrupted  Mrs  Vinton,  playfully.  Why 
not,  in  your  agreeable  flattery,  add  so  elegant  1 

*  Because,'  I  replied,  *  here  is  something  better  than  ele- 
gance, something  that  pleases  me  more,  which  I  have  proved 
by  action,  and  not  words,  not  to  be  flattery.' 

'  She  seemed  gratified  by  my  earnestness,  and  tenderly 
pressed  my  hand,  and  her  eyes  were  suflHised  with  tears,  as 
she  said,  *  continue,  my  dear  friend,  to  prove  by  your  actions, 
that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  visit  us  —  by  coming  frequently  in 
this  kind  manner.  You  know  in  my  days  of  ceremony,  I 
always  loved  sociable  visiting.  Now  I  more  than  love  —  I 
am  grateful  for  it.' 

'  I  could  have  wept  downright  —  but  instead  of  so  doing,  I 
smiled  and  chatted  as  gaily  as  I  could,  to  hide  the  regret  1 
felt.  Yet  why  feel  regret  ?  Is  she  not  really  happier  than 
she  was  ?  A  childless  widow  as  she  has  long  been,  could 
she  enjoy  a£9uence  and  splendor,  without  husband,  without 
children,  to  share  it  with  her  ? ' 

'  You  forget,  my  dear,  how  many  she  made  happy  with  her 
wealth.' 
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'True,— •  yet  of  that  number  bow  many  were  ungrateful, 
and  what  sufl^ring  is  more  poignant  than  what  ingratitude  in* 
flicts  ?     Small  as  her  means  now  are,  she  contrives  still  to 
assist  those  more  destitute  than  herself.     She  works  for  the 
poor  and  the  infirm,  and  it  was  with  deep  sensibility  she 
related  to  me  how  much  these  poor  people  had  done  for  her 
in  return.    How  grateful  they  had  been.    The  alacrity  and 
assiduity  with  which  the  old  black  roan  had  done  up  the  gar- 
den.   The  gravel  for  the  walk  had  been  brought  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, by  a  little  boy,  whose  mother  she  had  attended  in  a 
fit  of  sickness,  and  two  poor  girls  whom  she  taught  on  Sundays, 
every  day  called  and  brought  water  from  the  pump,  to  water 
her  flowers  —  another  child  and  scholar  last  autumn,  rose  at 
dawn  of  day  to  gather  her  mushrooms  off  the  common,  a 
basket  of  which  she   brought   her  every   morning.     While 
others,  in  the  summer,  gathered  blackberries  and  whortleber- 
ries, which  she  offered  as  a  small  return  for  the  instruction  she 
received.     So  you  see  we  are  never  too  poor  to  be  benevo- 
lent, and  such  benevolence'  excites,  it  seems,  more  gratitude, 
than  the  ostentatious   and  lavish  charities  of  the  rich.     In 
truth,  dear  husband,  1  have  returned,  so  charmed  with  my 
visit,  that  I  almost  wish  we  too  were  poor.' 

I  pressed  mv  warm-hearted  Catharine,  and  told  her  we 
would  first  try  if  we  could  not  be  equally  rich  and  happy. 

But  whilst  I  think  of  it,  1  must  describe  a  charming,  socia- 
ble visit  we  paid  this  spring  in  the  country,  to  the  family  of 
my  favorite  Helen,  whose  winter  hospitalities  I  have  before 
given  an  account  of.  It  was  about  the  first  of  April  —  Easter 
Monday  —  and  I  knew  no  way  we  could  enjoy  a  holiday 
more,  than  by  a  ride  into  the  country.  Our  friends,  who 
always  left  the  city  early  in  the  season,  had  invited  us  to 
visit  them  in  a  sociable  way,  without  waiting  for  any  fixed 
day,  or  formal  invitation.  So  I  sent  for  a  carriage,  and  with 
my  wife  and  little  ^irl,  set  off  in  high  spirits. 

Is  there  anything  more  delightful,  after  being  shut  up  the 
whole  winter  within  brick  walls  and  muddy  streets,  than  of  a 
fine,  soft,  warm  spring  afternoon,  to  ride  into  the  country  ? 
The  new  springing  grass  on  the  commons,  which  herds  of  cows 
are  pasturing  on  so  contentedly — the  flocks  of  sheep  —  the 
geese  and  goslins  who  are  promiscuously  nibbling  the  tender 
herbage,  and  bleating  and  cackling  in  amusing  discord.  Hor- 
ses, turned  out  for  fresh  air  and  food,  flying  across  the  plains, 
or  rolling  on  the  green-sward,  and  neighing  for  very  glad- 
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ness.  The  bright  blue  sky  —  the  light  fleecy  clouds  —  the 
birds  soaring  amid  them,  and  circling  the  wide  expanse  —  the 
budding  trees  —  the  rippling  streams,  freed  from  their  icy 
fetters  —  things  animate  and  inanimate,  all  appear  so  happy, 
that  as  my  wife  said,  nature  itself  seemed  keeping  holiday. 
When  we  arrived  at  our  friend's  house,  or  cottage  rather,  the 
whole  family  came  to  the  door  to  meet  us,  and  with  such 
smiling  faces,  that  we  felt  certain  of  our  welcome  without 
any  verbal  assurances. 

Mrs  Tennant  bade  the  coachman  to  drive  round  to  the 
stable,  which  she  pointed  out  to  him,  and  told  him  to  supply 
himself  with  hay,  as  none  of  the  servants  were  at  home  to 
attend  to  him.  ^  For,'  said  she,  turning  to  us,  '  Easter  Mon- 
day is  a  great  holiday  with  slaves,  and  we  never  keep  any  of 
them  at  home  who  wbh  to  go  out,  and  it  so  happens,  that  to- 
day every  one  has  gone.' 

*  I  fear,  then,'  said  my  wife,  '  our  visit  will  be  very  mal- 
apropos, and  we  had  better  return  and  come  another  time.' 

^  Not  at  all,'  replied  the  good  lady,  '  you  will  be  the  only 
sufferers.  We  cannot  give  you  hot  bread  or  biscuits,  at  tea, 
which  you  know  we  Southerners  deem  indispensable  —  but 
you  Northerners  can  make  out  to  eat  cold  bread.' 

'  It  is  what  we  always  use  from  preference,'  replied  Cath- 
arine. 

*  Well,  then,  all  difficulty  is  removed.  Come  in,  come  in, 
and  you  shall  see  what  a  real  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  we 
are  in  the  country.' 

'  Helen,  you  will  draw  Mr  Vernon  some  cider,  and  Eugenia, 
you  will  get  us  some  of  those  fine  apples  you  have  saved  with 
so  much  care  —  quite  a  rarity  at  this  season,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs  Vernon.' 

<  And  what  shall  I  do  mamma  ? '  said  little  Kitty. 

*  Why,  let  me  see;  —  we  shall  want  the  tea-kettle  boiled, 
and  you  may  go  and  gather  some  chips  at  the  wood-pile,  and 
the  coachman  looked  so  good  natured  that  I  dare  say  he  will 
fill  the  kettle  and  hang  it  over  the  fire  for  you.' 

^  Permit  me  to  do  that,'  said  I. 

*  O,  no,  no,'  cried  Kitty.  *  I  will  manage  it  without  you. 
Stay  with  mamma.' 

And  away  she  ran  with  as  much  delight  as  if  she  were 
going  to  play. 

I  again  offered,  but  Mrs  Tennant  assured  rne  it  would  be 
depriving  the  child  of  a  real  pleasure.    '  It  is  quite  a  frolic  for 
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her — anything  new—  for  novelty,  you  know,  is  in  itself  a 
pleasure.  I  am  sorry  my  husband  is  from  home ;  you  will 
have  to  content  yourself  with  keeping  holiday  with  us.' 

'  The  weather  is  too  delightful  and  the  country,  to  us  city 
prisoners,  too  great  a  rarity,  to  stay  within  doors.  I  really 
cannot  sit  still,'  said  my  wife. 

^Coroe,  then,'  said  Mrs  Tennant;  'and  though  neither 
leaves  nor  flowers  are  yet  out,  I  can  shew  you  some  fine  grow- 
ing^lettuce,  raddishes,  cabbage  plants,  peas,  and  other  things 
in  my  garden,  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  and  afterwards  we 
will  sit  under  our  old  cedar  trees  and  eat  our  apples.' 

And  so  we  did.  Even  our  little  one,  whom  I  carried  in  my 
arms,  seemed  to  share  in  the  hilarity  of  the  party. 

W|)en  we  returned  to  the  house  the  young  ladies  were 
setting  the  tea-table.  Little  Kitty  was  running  to  and  fro  in 
high  glee,  bringing  the  things  that  were  wanted  ;-^  now  a 
plate  of  fine  butter,  and  pitcher  of  cream  from  the  dairy  — 
now  the  loaf  of  bread  from  the  pantry  —  knives,  forks,  plates, 
&c ;  and  at  last,  although  her  sisters  begged  her  not  to  make 
the  attempt,  she  insisted  on  bringing  in  the  tray  on  which  the 
tea-cups  were  set  out.  But  unluckily,  in  her  eagerness  and 
haste,  her  foot  slipped  and  down  fell  Kitty  and  waiter  and  all 
— ^  the  broken  cups  and  saucers  flying  in  every  direction.  Poor 
Kitty  burst  into  tears,  and  hiding  her  face  with  her  apron  was 
running  out  of  the  room,  but  her  mother  called  her  back,  and 
bade  her  not  mind  it  —  she  would  soon  learn  to  do  better  — 
that  every  one  must  pay  for  what  they  learned  —  and  as 
waiting  was  a  new  trade  to  her,  this  mishap  was  only  paying 
for  her  apprentice  fee. 

We  all  assisted  her  in  picking  up  the  fragments  of  broken 
cups,  which  she  held  out  her  apron  to  receive.  Seeing  her 
still  looking  sorrowfuL  and  mortified,  the  good  mother  said 
kindly  to  her,  *  Now  shew  our  friends,  Kitty,  that  you  cp.n  be 
careful  and  handy,  and  go  and  arrange  what  other  cups  and 
saucers  you  can  find,  and  bring  them  in  —  only  come  slower 
—  there  is  no  excellence  in  briskness,  on  all  occasions.' 

*  But,  mamma,'  whispered  the  little  girl,  *  there  will  not  be 
enough  of  the  best  tea-cups.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  replied  her  mother  aloud,  *  then  bring 
our  common  cups.' 

When  she  again  entered  with  the  tray,  she  came  so  slow 
and  cautiously,  that  I  feared  her  over  care  might  lead  to  the 
same  catastrophe,  and  rose  to  take  it  from  her ;  but  Mrs  Ten- 
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oant  wiDked  to  ine  in  a  prohibiting  manner.  '  Liet  her  alone/ 
§he  whispered  —  *  her  accident  will  be  a  lesson,  well  worth 
the  loss  of  my  china  —  let  her*  alone  ;  she  is  too  heedless ; 
but  will  learn  in  time  to  be  more  careful.  '*  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day."  ' 

The  nice  apple-pie — the  pjate  of  transparent  honey — of 
grated  cheese— of  butter,  with  a  fine  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  were  all  arranged.  The  good  natured 
hack-driver  brought  up  the  tea-kettle  and  chafing  dish,  and 
bowing  to  the  thanks  bestowed  on  him  by  Mrs  Tennant,  with- 
drew to  the  piazza,  where  Kitty,  after  we  had  done,  took  care 
to  serve  him  with  a  bowl  of  tea  and  a  well  heaped  plate.  I 
filled  the  tea-pots  for  the  young  ladies,  and  sliced  the  bread. 
Kitty  would  hold  our  little  one,  while  its  mother  drank  her 
tea. 

I  really  wonder,'  said  my  wife,  *  that  we  plague  ourselves 
with  servants,  when  we  can  do  so  well  without  them.' 

'  Very  well  indeed,  on  a  holiday,'  said  Mrs  Tennant,  *  but 
as  an  every-day  business,  you  would  soon  grow  weary  of  ser- 
vice.' 

*  Perhaps  so,'  replied  Catharine.  *  Your  managing  every 
thing  so  charmingly  this  afternoon,  put  the  notion  in  my  head.' 

*  I  told  you,'  said  Mrs  Tennant,  *you  would  find  us  trans- 
formed in  the  country,  into  a  farmer's  family ;  though,  had  the 
same  emergency  occurred  in  the  city,  you  would  have  found 
my  girls  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  supply  all  defi- 
ciencies of  service.' 

*  Some  young,  ladies,  however,  would  be  quite  shocked  by 
such  a  requisition.' 

*  Not  really  genteel  young  ladies,'  replied  the  good  mother 
—  *  not  such  as  are  well  born  and  well  bred.  It  would  be 
only  those  who,  holding  an  uncertain  rank  in  society,  are  afraid 
to  compromise  their  gentility  by  submitting  to  these  occa- 
sional or  accidental  services.  Your  remark  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  incident  that  occurred  to  me  once.  Accustomed  as  you 
know  to  social  and  uninvited  company,  it  so  happens  that  our 
parlor  is  sometimes  excessively  crowded.  One  evening  a 
great  deal  of  company  came  in,  while  1  was  making  tea.  The 
servant  boy  who  waited,  had  left  the  room  for  more  toast,  or 
something  or  other,  and  I  asked  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
one  of  our  domesticated  visitors,  to  fill  the  tea-pot.  He  colored 
scarlet,  and  said  with  emphasis,  '  the  servant  will  be  back 
presently.'    I  was  instantly  relieved  from  the  embarrassment 
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I  felt  by  Mr promptly  rising  and  handing  the  tea-kettle. 

Now  this  Mr had  just  arrived  from  Europe.     He  was 

the  lion  of  the  day  —  the  rage,  the  ton.  My  young  gentleman 
again  colored  scarlet,  and  never  forgot  the  lesson  of  real  gentili- 
ty set  him  by  this  favorite  of  fashion.' 

The  sun  was  setting  —  the  holiday  was  closing,  and  we 
were  obUged  to  leave  our  kind  friends,  who  made  us  more 
than  ever  in  love  with  sociable  visiting. 


SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRY. 

An  institution,  called  the  Royal  Lewes  School  of  Industry, 
has  lately  been  established  at  Sussex,  England,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  queen.  It  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
boys  and  girls  above  six  years  of  age,  and  its  object  is  stated 
by  the  committee  to  be,  *  to  continue  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion used  at  Infant  Schools,  ai/d  to  provide  the  chidren  whose 
future  lot  is  to  live  by  labor,  with  a  variety  of  useful  occupa- 
tion, and  it  is  hbped  with  a  judicious  alternation  of  works  of 
head  and  hand  ;  convinced  that  habits  of  persevering  industry 
are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  moral  excellence.' 

The  girls  are  employed  three  afternoons  of  the  week,  at 
needlework,  making  and  mending  their  clothes,  knitting,  net- 
ting, or  making  list-shoes.  On  one  afternoon  the  superin- 
tendent will  take  the  girls  by  turns  into  her  house,  and  show 
them  how  to  clean  a  house  and  keep  it  it  order.  The 
boys  are  to  be  employed  in  making  baskets,  learning  the  use 
of  the  thimble,  and  the  awl,  cleaning  knives  and  forks,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  in  cultivating  a  garden. 

A  School  on  some  such  a  plan  is  needed  in  every  city  of 
our  Republic.  Juvenile  education  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  wordsy  while  all  the  knowledge  useful  in  real  life,  and  all 
facts  have  to  be  learned  after  education,  as  it  is  called,  is 
finished.  Infant  Schools  and  Schools  of  Industry  can  alone 
remedy  these  evils. 

▼OL.  VII. NO.  II.  6* 
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FLATTERY. 

A     DRAMATIC     SKETCH 


*  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  &ath, 
And  this  is  of  them.'  —  Macbbth. 


MADELINX. 

Ok,  do  beliere  me,  Julian !  woman's  heart,  — 
A  true,  proud,  loving,  woman's,  —  ne'er  was  won^ 
By  that  most  worthless  bubble,  Flattery. 
Your  thoughtless  words  betray  their  own  light  falsehood. 
For  we  are  very  sure,  when  lips  o'er  praise. 
The  mind  must  undervalue  our  true  worth. 
And  wrong  our  intellect,  —  deeming  we  try. 
With  childlike-  eagerness  and  love,  to  catch 
Your  bribe  for  hearts, — your  rainbow-lit  illusion. 
Why,  't  is  a  heartless  insult !   that  doth  call 
For  all  a  woman's  spirit  to  resist ;  — 
'T  is  saying,  with  light  words  and  lighter  smiles, 
*  Sweet  lady,  vanity  has  dimmed  your  eyes ! 
You  see  the  charming  thing,  —  you  cannot  pierce 
The  glittering  veil  that  hides  its  hoilowness,  — 
And  fondly  deem  Love  sits  within  its  circle, 
And  flings,  from  his  own  radiant  eyes,  the  light. 
That  colors  it  with  hues  so  beautiful ! ' 
This  were  poor  praise,  —  yet  this  your  words  imply. 
Now  —  in  our  injured  cause,  —  I  dare  ye  all !  — 
And  fling  our  gauntlet  proudly  at  your  feet ;  — 
But  once  o'erstep  Truth's  pure  and  holy  limit, 
And  from  that  hour,  your  eloquence  is  lost — 
Your  worship  scorned  —  your  sweetest  whispers  vain. 
As  the  fair  eastern  fruit  that  looks  so  rich. 
And  tempts  the  Up,  with  its  bright  nothingness. 

JULIAN. 

There,  there  —  my  petulant,  my  precious  one ! 
I  will  not  flatter,  so  thou  wilt  not  pout 
That  little  lip,  upon  whose  beauteous  arch 
Sit  dimpled  grace  and  sweetness,  trembling  now 
For  their  bright  empire,  —  and  that  ruby  throne 
So  quivers  with  my  Madeline's  resentment. 
They  well  may  fear.     I  will  not  even  praise  thee, 
So  thou  wilt  calm  that  radiant  brow  and  smile  . 
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With  those  blue,  seraph  eyes,  whose  very  hue 

Should  teU  thee  what  they  're  made  for -^  love,  not  anger. 

JtfADBIilirB. 

Methinks  that  flippant  tongue  has  said  its  all. 
At  last, — and  I  have  listened  patiently. 
Now  hear  me,  Julian :  -^  when  I  met  with  you,  — 
Do  you  remember,  love,  that  happy  ball  ?  — 
It  was  my  first!     How  my  young  heart  had  throbbed, 
That  bng,  long  day,  in  visions  of  deUgbt ! 
And  when  the  dazzling  light  and  the  rich  music 
Burst  on  my  raptured  senses,  oh,  I  thought, 
'T  was  fairy  land,  and  I  -^  a  spirit,  winged. 
And  full  of  power  and  joy  unutterable ! 
You  smile ;  —  I  was  indeed  a  giddy  girl. 
At  length  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  led 
To  join  the  dance.    How  soon  the  vision  fled ! 
Fancy  had  lent  it  its  own  poetry; — 
Alas!  't  was  nothing,  —  nothing, — worse  than  nothing! 
The  simpering  smile  —  the  light,  unmeaning  laugh 
Of  folly — the  poor  jest — the  envious  sneer; 
And  more,  oh,  more  than  all,  —  the  flattery 
Of  fools !  —  how  I^d  hate  it !     One  by  one 
Came  by;  to  break  the  spell.    Many  I  saw. 
Listening,  like  me,  with  faint,  forced  smiles,  and  minds 
That  scorned  the  trifler ;  and  I  turned  away, 
Weary  at  heart,  and  met  —  those  eloquent  eyes. 
Nay,  that 's  not  flattery !  —  they  then  were  eloquent 
With  intellect  and  feeling ;  *—  then  you  came 
And  talked  with  lips  that  did  not  always  smile, 
And  words,  not  always  followed  by  a  laugh. 
But  sometimes  sert<nis;-«notas  if  you  thought  me 
A  painted  idol,  for  the  eye  to  worship. 
But  what  I  *d  always  thought  myself, —  a  woman. 
With  an  immortal  soul ;  that  might,  perchance, 
Weary  of  pleasure's  honeyed,  cloying  cup. 
Nor  all  too  weak  to  bear,  at  times,  a  draught 
From  the  rich  spring  of  knowledge  and  of  truth. 
'T  was  this,  that  won  my  love  !    You  stood  aloof. 
Till  the  light  crowd  of  flatterers  were  gone, 
And  when  you  came,  your  voice  was  low  and  calm. 
And  your  words  few,  but  they  exalted  me  — 
Taught  me  to  know  myself.    Even  reproof 
From  you,  was  dearer  than  the  praise  of  others. 
And  made  me  prouder  than  their  adulation ;  — 
And  when  they  went — your  presence  was  to  me, 
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What  the  still  starlight  was,  —  do  you  remember  ? 

When  we  had  left  together  that  gay  scene  : 

*T  was  this,  that  won  my  love  !    Now  mark  me,  Julian! 

Wrong  not  my  nature,  as  but  now  you  did, 

Or  by  the  strength,  your  own  high  influence  wakened. 

The  untold  strength  of  a  proud  woman's  mind, 

I  will  turn  from  you,  calmly,  and  forever. 

JUI<IAN. 

Why,  this  is  queening  it,  indeed !    And  yet  — 
Oh,  I  do  love  thee  all  the  better  for  it ! 
How  pride  becomes  thee,  my  own  Madeline ! 
Those  eyes  —  how  glorious  in  their  scorn  they  look  ! 
An  'twere  not  flattery,  1'  d  tell  thee,  sweet. 
Thy  lips  do  seem  like  Cupid's  bended  bow. 
Thy  words  his  arrows, ^ — 

MADBI«INE. 

-^^—  And  my  heart  his  string, 


Which  love,  with  fond  and  faithful  hand,  has.  drawn, 
Till  not  an  arrow 's  left,  to  hurt  thee  with  ! 

JUI.IAN. 

Dear  Madeline !    And  so  he  '11  make  the  bow 
A  fairy  lute  henceforth  —  his  sweetest  one  ;  — 
His  voice  shall  warble,  where  his  arrows  sped, 
And  his  soft  fingen  play  upon  the  string  — 
Tenderly  ever,  that  they  harm  it  not. 

MADEI^XHTK. 

Yet  heed  thee,  dearest !  — some  light  word  of  thine 
May  hush  that  music,  and  the  lutanlst 
May  find  another  arrow  lurking  there : 
Oh,  the  frail  string,  too  often  strained,  may  break! 
Or  Love  grow  weary  of  his  lute  and  bow,  — 
The  lute,  you  will  not  listen  to,  —  the  bow, 
Whose  string 's  so  weak,  its  arrows  cannot  reach  thee. 
And  yield  them  to  a  colder  hand,  —  to  Pride. 
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MAXIMS    OF    WASHINGTON.^ 

The  following  *  Rules  of  Civility  and  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Con- 
versation/ were  found  in  a  manuscript  written  by  Washington  when  he 
was  about  thirteen  years  old.  The  source  from  which  they  were  derived 
is  not  known.  Forming,  as  they  do,  a  code  for  building  up  the  habits  of 
morals,  manners,  and  good  conduct  in  the  young,  we  think  them  an  appro- 
priate offering  to  our  readers,  who,  we  hope,  are  zealously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  maxims  which  contributed  to  form  such  a  perfect  character  as  that 
of  our  Washington,  must  appear  precious  to  every  American  mother. 

*  I .  Every  action  In  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to 
those  present. 

'  2.  Be  no  flatterer ;  neither  play  with  any  one  that  delights  not  to  be 
played  with. 

*  3.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somewhat 
grave. 

*  4.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he  were 
your  enemy. 

<  5.  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than  yourself,  stop  and 
retire,  espectally  if  it  be  at  a  door,  or  any  straight  place,  to  give  way  for  him 
to  pass. 

'  6.  They  that  are  in  dignity,  or  in  office,  have  in  all  places  precedency  : 
but  whilst  they  are  young  they  ought  to  respect  those  who  are  their 
equals  in  birth,  or  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no  public  charge. 

'  7.  It  is  good  mannen  to  prefer  those  to  whom  we  speak  before  our- 
selves, especially  if  they  be  above  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort  we  ought  to 
begin. 

*  8.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

'  9.  In  writing  or  speaking,  eive  to  every  one  his  due  title,  according  to 
his  degree,  and  the  custom  of  me  pl^ce. 

■  10.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always  submit  your 
judgment  to  others,  wiu  modesty. 

*  11.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  he  himself  professes ; 
it  savors  of  arrogancy. 

*  12.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  succeeds  not  well,  blame 
not  him  who  did  it. 

*  13.  In  reproving,  show  no  signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  wiA  sweetness  and 
mildness. 

*  14.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or  place  soever  given ; 
but  afterwards,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time  or  place  convenient  to  let 
him  know  it  that  gave  them. 

*  16.  Mock  not,  nor  ;>at,  at  anything  of  importance  ;  break  no  jests  that 
are  sharpbiting,  and  if  you  say  anytmng  witty  or  pleasant,  abstain  from 
laughing  thereat  yourself. 

*  16.  Wherein  you  reprove  another,  be  unblamable  yourself;  for  example 
ia  more  prevalent  than  precept. 

*  17.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  one ;  neither  curse  nor 
revile. 

*  18.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports,  to  the  disadvantage  of  any. 

'  19.  In  your  apparel  be  nuxiest,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature 
rather  than  to  procure  admiration ;  keep  to  the  fashion  of  your  equals,  such 
as  are  civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  times  and  places. 

•  The  Writings  of  G«oiSQ  Waahin^toDj^fee.    By  Jared  Sparki.    Vol.  11.    1834. 
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*  20.  Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  every  where  ahout  you,  to  see  if  you 
be  welt  decked,  if  your  shoes  fit  well,  if  your  stockings  sit  neatly  and  domes 
handsomely. 

'21.  Associate  yourself  with  people  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem  your 
own  reputation ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone,  than  in  bad  company. 

*  22.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy,  for  it  is  «  sign  of  a 
tractable  and  commendable  nature :  and  in  all  causes  of  passion,  admit  rea- 
son to  govern. 

'  23.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  thoughts  amongst  grave  and  learned 
men ;  nor  very  difficult  questions  on  subjects  among  the  ignorant ;  nor  things 
hard  to  be  believed. 

*  24.  Speak  not  <^  doleful  things  in  time  of  mirtii,  nor  at  the  table  ;  speak 
not  of  melancholy  things,  as  deaUi  and  wounds,  and  if  others  mention  them, 
change,  if  you  can,  the  discourse.  Tell  not  your  dreams  but  to  your  inti- 
mate friends. 

<  26.  Break  not  a  jest  where  none  takes  pleasure  in  mirth ;  laueh  not 
aloud,  nor  at  all,  without  occasion.  Deride  no  man*s  misfortune,  though 
there  be  some  cause. 

*  2$.  Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  nor  earnest ;  scoff  at  none 
although  they  give  occasion. 

'  27.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous  ;  the  first  to  salute,  hear, 
and  answer ;  and  be  not  pensive  "when  it  is  time  to  converse. 

*  28.  Detract  not  from  others,  neither  be  excessive  in  commending. 

*  29.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of  either  unconstrained, 
and  be  not  obstinate  in  your  own  opinion ;  in  ttungs  indiflferent  be  of  the 
major  side. 

*  30.  Reprehend  not  the  failings  of  others,  for  that  belongs  to  parents, 
masters,  and  superiors. 

'  31.  Speak  not  in  any  unknown  tongue  in  company,  but  in  your  own 
language,  and  that  as  those  of  quality  <u>,  and  not  as  the  vulgar ;  sublime 
matters  treat  seriously. 

*  82.  Think  before  you  speak  ;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring  out 
your  words  too  hastily  ;  but  orderly  and  distii|ctly. 

f  33.  W^hen  another  speaks,  be  attentive  yourself,  and  disturb  not  the  au- 
dience. If  any  hesitate  in  his  words,  help  him  not,  nor  prompt  him  without 
being  desired  ;  interrupt  him  not,  nor  answer  him  till  Us  speech  be  ended. 

*  34.  Make  no  comparisons  ;  and  if  any  of  the  company  be  commended 
for  any  brave  act  of  virtue,  commend  not  another  for  ^e  same. 

*  85.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof.  In 
discoursing  of  things  you  have  heard,  name  not  your  author  always.  A 
secret  dis^ver  not. 

*  86.  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others,  neither  approach  to 
those  who  speak  in  private. 

'  87.  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 
promise. 

*  88.  When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without  passion,  and  with  discre- 
tion, however  mean  the  person  be  you  do  it  to. 

'  ;^9.  When  your  superiors  talk  to  anybody,  hearken  not,  neither  speak, 
nor  laugh.  . 

'  40.  In  disputes  be  not  so  desirous  to  overcome,  as  not  to  give  liberty  to 
each  ona  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  major 
part,  especially  if  they  are  judges  of  ttie  dispute, 

'  41.  Be  not  tedious  in  discourse  ;  make  not  many  digressions,  nor  repeat 
often  the  same  manner  of  discourse. 

*  42.  Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust 

'  43.  Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  vour  victuals ;  feed  not 
with  greediness ;  cut  your  bread  with  a  knife ;  lean  not  on  the  table ; 
neither  find  fault  with  what  you  eat. 

44.  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens,  and  it  you  have  reason  to 
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be  BO,  show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  especially  if  there  be 
strangers,  for  good  humor  makes  one  dish  of  meat  a  feast 

*  45.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  but  if  it  be  your  due, 
or  the  master  of  the  house  will  have  it  so,  contend  not,  lest  you  trouble  the 
company. 

*  46;  When  you  speak  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  let  it  be  seriously  in  rev- 
erence.    Honor  and  obey  your  natural  parents,  although  they  be  poor. 

'  47.  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

*  48.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire, 
called  eofucience,* 
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ViWTT  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  yet  the  noblest  designs  of  Provi- 
dence' remain  concealed  from  human  understanding.  Creation  changes  its 
forms,  —  the  world  decays  with  time  —  the  foundations  of  the  eartn  are 
shaken,  and  arace  disappears  before  the  delude.  The  creature  of  ocean's 
depths  is  drawn  from  its  caverps  and  hermetically  sealed  in  the  heart  of 
the  solid  rock.  Generations  are  bom,  die,  and  ^re  forgotten.  Empires 
arise,  pass  away,  and  leave  only  their  remembrance.  Cyrus  and  Alexander, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  Solomon,  Greek  and  Roman,  Confucius  and  Zoroas- 
ter, perform  their  parts,  and  quit  the  stage.  But  the  last,  the  most  sublime 
of  all  the  acts  of  the  Drama,  is  yet  to  come. 

Earthquakes  swallow  up  kingdoms ;  volcanoes  bury  palaces,  towers,  and 
cities  ;  the  fertilitjr  of  Africa  withers  beneath  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun. 
HiUs  are  formed  where  lakes  once  spread ;  the  plains  are  cumbered  with 
fragments  of  mountains ;  and  rivers  are  lost  in  burning  sands.  Animals 
yield  to  the  influence  of  Time.  The  mastodon  is  known* only  by  his  bones ; 
the  ferocity  of  the,  wolf  is  lost  in  the  docility  of  the  dog ;  the  bounding 
zebra  becomes  an  ass.    And  the  veil  remains  before  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Art,  knowledge,  power,  pass  from  the  East  to  the  West.  .Barren  deserts 
occupy  the  places  once  revered  as  the  seats  of  science ;  the  tiger  prowls 
in  the  school  of  the  philosopher ;  lizards  sport  on  the  noblest  monuments  of 
art ;  and  the  serpent  leaves  his  slime  in  the  halls  of  kings.  The  moment 
arrives,  the  signal  is  given,  Columbus  is  bom,  and  the  East  acknowledges 
the  existence  of  the  West 

There  is  joy  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  North  Sea !     Heaven  has 

S'ven  to  Europe  a  rich  tributary.  The  head  of  the  church  distributes  the 
ew  World  with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  nobles  of  the  earth  rejoice  in  the  ac- 
quisition ;  America  will  be  an  inexhaustible  treasure.  Christians  of  every 
nation  eo  with  the  sword,  the  blood  hound,  and  the  cross.  The  sun  of 
civilization  rises  upon  the  Western  hemisphere.  Montezuma  is  laid  upon 
his  bed  of  roses,  and  the  soil  is  enriched  with  the  blood  of  the  Incas.  The 
gold  of  Peru  and  Mexico  flows  like  water,  and  Brazil  yields  her  precious 
stones.    There  is  joy  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  coasts  of  Norway ! 

•  From  <L«  Ltvr«  Dt»  C«itf-iiii-«»,*  Vol.  IX.  Parif.  1839.  This  < Vision'  was 
written  in  Fronch,  by  our  diatinguiabed  coontrymao,  and  has  never,  we  believe,  been  pub- 
liahed  in  America.  IVe  truat  ue  high-toned,  natriotic  feeling  writh  which  it  ia  imbued, 
will  make  it  a  favorite  with  our  readers,  even  through  the  disadvantaeea  of  our  imperfect 
tnnalation.  The  French  editor  allowa  it  to  be  an  ezquiaite  irony  on  toe  European  ideaa  of 
America  and  our  inatitutions. 
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The  mysteries  of  God  are  inscrutable.  A  dark  cloud  ovenhadowa  the 
land  of  the  Powhattans  and  the  Metacoms.  Neither  prince,  nor  count,  nor 
baron,  nor  even  a  sire  de  Couey,  will  there  couch  his  lance.  No  gold 
glitters   there! 

A  bark,  bearing  the  colors  of  Christ,  departs,  enters  the  cloud,  and  is  seen 
no  more.  A  century  and  a  half  passes  away,  and  Europe  has  forgotten 
the  existence  of  these  simple  and  devoted  Pilgrims.  The  march  ot  time  is 
ever  onward  ;  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  become  exhausted, —  Peru  yields 
only  blood.  Europe  begins  to  awaken,  and  gazes  upon  America.  The 
seed  cast  upon  that  unknown  shore  has  taken  root ;  the  shrub  has  become  a 
tree.  A  nation  has  risen  there,  strong  by  its  position,  its  labors,  its  prin- 
ciples.   The  world  is  agitated,  examines,  is  alarmed,  and 


There  is  heard  a  low  murmur  in  the  rue  Saint  Dominique.  The  sound 
approaches  and  stops  before  the  court  of  the  Jidtel  VUlemont. 

In  the  little  study  of  M.  Cooper  reigns  a  tranquil  silence ;  the  fire  blazes 
in  a  chimney  truly  Parisian ;  the  red  hangings,  the  gildings  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XV, —  the  laughing  Cupids,  the  tableaux  vivants,  are  revealed  by  the 
mysterious  light.  *  The  violin  of  the  worthy  M.  Alerme  of  the  grand  Opera, 
lies  upon  the  table,    llie  door  is  opened  by  the  faithful  Swiss. 

*  Messieurs,  de  Troi$'Id6e»-Europ6enne»  wish  to  come  up.' 

*  And  all  this  racket  caused  by  an  Idea !  ' 

*  Monsieur  is  mistaken  ;  —  there  are  three  of  them.* 

*  Oh !  they  are  quarrelling.  1  understand.  What  sort  of  a  people  are 
these  gentlemen  ?  ** 

<  Ma  foi.    I  cannot  say.    Their  footmen  call  them  abstractions.' 

*  Oh  !  they  have  footmen  then !     They  come  in  a  carriage  ? ' 

*  Although  Monsieur  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
ever  seen  such  a  droll  vehicle !  It  is  notmng  but  an  enormous  wheel,  which 
is  pushed  forward  by  a  multitude  of  people  on  foot,  who  get  along  as  they 
can,  through  thick  and  thin ;  while  these  three  gentlemen,  seated  astride 
the  beam,  guide  the  wheel.' 

*  And  this  goes  on  well  ? ' 

*  Pretty  well.  —  For  better,  for  worse,  as  it  may  be.' 

<  How  old  are  these  Ideas  ?  ' 

*  They  have  the  appearance  of  gentlemen  a  little  worn,  and  fitted  up 
with  new  wigs.' 

*  And  their  names  ? ' 

<  One  is  called  M.  de  Portrfeuille,  the  second  M,  de  VHiriditi,  and  the 
third  M.  Blouse,    The  last  is  a  great  talker.' 

<  Let  them  come  in.' 


The  strangers  entered.  At  the  first  glance  there  appeared  a  striking 
resemblance  between  MM.  de  TroiS'Iaies.  But  there  was  as  striking 
a  difference  in  their  dress;  though  all  three  wore  robes  which  con- 
cealed  their  true  proportions.  The  head  of  one  was  deeply  buried  in  a 
portfolio  which  he  wore  like  a  three  cornered  hat ;  another  had  his  head 
adorned  with  a  well  powdered  periwig,  and  nothing  else  —  and  the  third 
was  mostly  in  plush,  {blouset)  but  I  perceived  that  beneath  this  he  wore 
silk  stockings  and  fine  linen. 

*  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  and  regret  only  that  my  study  is  not 
more  worthy  of  receiving  such  guests.  But  as  you  have  the  appearance  of 
being  very  obliging,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  entertain  you.' 

'  M.  Cooper,  —  returned  M.  Blouse,  *  we  are  not  persons  who  allow  our- 
selves to  feel  incommoded  in  any  situation  whatever.  Your  see  how  admi- 
rably we  agree  together ;  we  are  like  fluids  which  always  find  their  leveL 
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The  puqMse  of  our  vimt  is  noble,  grand,  vast —  in  a  word  tru^y  ideal. 
I  wait  your  permission  to  explain  myself  more  clearly.' 
'  The  clearer  the  better,  JVionsieur.' 

*  M.  Cooper,'  continued  M.  Blouse,  <  we  are  Me98ieur$  de  Trois-Idies- 
JEuropiennea.  The  study  of  the  great  interests  of  man  constitutes  our  oc- 
cupation, their  improvement  our  duty  as  well  as  our  pleasure ;  we  are  true 
philosophers  devoted  to  the  general  interest  We  are  not  like  you  Ameri- 
eotns  who  think  only  of  yourselves  ;  but  after  paying  suitable  attention  to 
our  own  affairs,  we  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  world.  We  have  thoroughly 
examined  every  question,  discovered  every  truth,  and  drawn  all  the  just 
and  profound  consequences  that  logic,  philosophy,  grammar,  geography,  in 
a  word,  the  seven  sciences^  and  ail  that  the  arts,  individual  poutics,  and 
human  knowledge  can  obtain.  But,  M.  Cooper,  what  a  dreadful  picture 
of  your  unhappy  country  has  been  brought  to  light  by  our  philosophical 
investigations !  In  America  we  see  the  people  in  possession  of  powers  which 
naturally  belong  to  the  nobility  ;  the  consequences  are  frightful ;  corruption 
stalks  undisguised;  selfishness  reigns  supreme.  A  social  chaos  confounds 
all  classes  ;  the  Christian  is  a  savage ;  the  savage  a  Christian.  The  blacks 
are  whites ;  the  whites  mulattoes,  and  the  water  itself  is  changed  to  rum !' 

Here  M.  Blouse  seemed  almost  overcome  with  his  emotions ;  M.  de  I'Her- 
Mii6  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  gave  a  condoling  bow ;  M.  du 
Portefibuille  disappeared  for  an  instant  at  the  door.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  this  short  absence  was  only  to  despatch  couriers  to  the  different  courts 
with  intelligence  of  the  profound  eflect  produced  by  this  first  coup  parU- 
mentaire, 

*  M.  Cooper,'  resumed  M.  Blouse,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  like  a 
man  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own  words ;  *  we  are  not  of  the 
prejudiced  class  ;  we  have  abandoned  the  opinion  of  the  natural  inferiority 
of  America  to  Europe ;  in  this  matter  we  are  more  than  philosophic  —  we 
are  just' 

*  Then  you  do  not  believe  us  to  be  negroes  ?' 

'  We  do  even  now,  throwing  aside  all  diplomatic  reserve,  declare  in  the 
face  of  the  universe,  that  the  ancient  European  writers  were  in  the  wrong ; 
that  in  America  men  have  really  beards,  fishes  scales,  monkeys  tails,  and 
tigers  claws.  Yes,  in  all  cases  we  must  be  just ;  if  there  be  any  difference 
between  these  embellishments  and  those  which  are  found  in  our  old  Europe, 
it  Lb  only  the  natural  dif&renrA  which  exists  between  the  productions  of  a 
new  hemisphere  aua  uuc  sJready  experienced.  Yes,  we  must  be  just 
America,  in  this  matter,  has  only  her  youth  to  blame.  Time  will  reUeve 
her  of  all  these  embarrassments.* 

'  M.  blouse,  the  unexpected  liberality  of  this  concession  convinces  me 
that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  enlightened  men.' 

'  Yes,  we  must  be  just  The  monkeys  of  America  have  really  tails.  But, 
M.  Cooper,  my  very  dear,  very  esteemed,  and  too  well  beloved  friend, 
we  are  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  danger  of  a  people  possessing  but  one 
idea;  an  idea  so  selfish  that  it  confounds  an  entire  nation  with  itself. 
We  see  your  perils,  moral,  social,  and  pecuniary,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
abandon  you  to  your  own  movements  without  one  effort  to  show  you  the 
gulf  into  which  you  are  about  to  fall.  We  directed  our  agents  in  America 
to  send  us,  without  loss  of  time,  the  documents  necessary  for  a  complete 
expoai  of  the  mournful  state  of  your  dear  and  unhappy  country.  We  can 
speak  with  authority;  we  have  just  received  from  New- York  a  multitude 
of  these  documents,  by  the  last  steamboat  which  anived  at  Havre.'  * 

'  M.  Blouse,  I  breauie  again.  As  there  is  no  steamboat  which  navigates 
the  ocean  between  Europe  and  America, it  is  possible  that  you  are  deceived 
with  regard  to  facts  more  important  to  my  country.' 

*  No  steamboats ! '  cried  M.  Blouse,  casting  upon  me  a  look  of  pity 
mingled  with  grief.    *  M.  Cooper,  your  patriotic  spirit  is  too  easily  alarmed. 
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I  had  not  the  dightest  intention  of  making  any  unpleasant  anuaion,  although 
these  steamboat  enterprises  are  eminently  republican.  By  a  moment's  re- 
flection you  will  see  the  impossibility  of  disproving  a  fact  recognised  by 
all  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  White  Sea.' 

'  It  is  precisely  because  the  evident  falsehood  of  what  you  call  a  fact  t^ 
seen,  so  to  speak,  in  your  own  ports,  that  I  am  induced  to  believe  you  may 
be  mistaken  with  regard  to  things  less  evident.' 

*  M.  Cooper,  you  are  a  seaman.' 

'  Enough  of  one  to  know  the  difference  between  a  steamboat  and  a  ship. 
M.  Blouse,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  packets  between  Europe  and 
America  are  not  steamboats.' 

*No  steamboats!'  exclaimed  M.  de  rH^r6dit6. 

<  Pray  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  disturbed  on  account  of  a  denial  arising 
from  a  transport  of  patriotism,'  said  M.  Blouse.  '  It  is  of  no  consequence. 
Here,  M.  Cooper,  are  the  documents  which  concern  your  country,  in 
whatever  way  they  have  arrived.* 

Here  the  gentlemen  of  *  The  Three  Ideas*  emptied  their  pockets  of  a 
quantity  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers.  1  observed  the  names  of 
Buffon,  Balbi,  Basil  Hall.  Saulnier,  Jeffrey,  the  British  Review,  Q^jLarierly 
Meview,  and  the  work  of  Mrs  Trollope,  among  a  hundred  others. 

*  We  have  here/  continued  M.  Blouse,  *  proofs,  mournful  and  incontro> 
vertible  proofs  of  the  condition  of  your  wretched  country.  At  least  one 
fourth  part  of  these  documents  is  from  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
themselves.' 

*M.  Blouse,  there  is  no  country  which  is  called  the  United  States  of 
North  America.* 

*  You  deny  facts,  so  to  speak,  consecrated  in  the  mind  of  all  Europe!  And 
you  think  it  possible  to  reason  in  this  strange  manner ! ' 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  merit  of  our  discussion  must  depend  upon 
facts.  You^ bring  forward  heavy  charges  against  my  country;  I  think  it 
important  to  prove  that  you  are  misinformed  respecting  a  very  familiar  sub- 
ject, and  that  you  are  ignorant  of  its  very  name.' 

'  Monsieur,  you  attach  a  very  undue  importance  to  facts;  you,  the  cham- 
pion of  rational  liberty,  to  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  logic  in  this  manner ! 
However,  we  are  not  to  be  driven  from  our  position  by  donnatic  asscilions. 
Where  is  our  last  European  work  on  the  subject  ?  Oh,  here  it  is  I  You 
see.  Monsieur  Cooper,  there  is  no  mistake.  It  is  the  edition  of  1832,  of  1832, 
my  dear  Sir.  Hear  the  words  of  the  author  when  he  speaks  of  your  mis- 
erable country :  — '  Thus  then,  this  confederation  is  Imown  by  the  four 
names  of  the  *  Anglo-Jlmerican  Confederation^*  which  appears  to  us  the 
least  improper,  because  it  can  be  applied  to  no  other  federative  state ;  —  of 
the  United  States ^  of  JVorth- America  ;* — of  the  *  Union*  par  excellence^ 
and  of  the  *  United  States*  properly  so  called ;  the  last  is  the  official  name, 
and  is  employed  in  all  political  transactions.' 

*  I  find  myself  obliged  to  deny  all  four  of  these  names.  It  is  true  that  we 
often  call  our  country  the  United  States ^  by  way  of  abbreviation.  As  to  the 
*  Anglo-American-Confederation,'  and  the  *  United  States  of  North  America,' 
these  names  are  entirely  unknown  in  my  country.  We  say  *  the  Union,* 
as  you  say  <  the  Kingdom,'  in  Europe.' 

*  But,  M.  Cooper,  you  forget  our  high  authority ! ' 

'  It  Is  weighty.     I  see  the  necessity  which  I  am  under  of  meeting  you 

armed  with  an  authority,  at  least.as  valid,  or  of  yielding  the  ground/     Here 

putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  I  drew  forth  the  *  Constitution,'  and  read  the 

first  clause  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  at  least  half  assured  of  his  fact :  — 

Tho  title  of  this  confederation  shall  be  the  United  States  of  America.' 

*  Well,  now!'  exclaimed  M.  Blouse;  'that  is  inconceivable  —  very 
strange!  Oh,  the  Constitution  is  wrone!  Many  honorable  Americans 
have  assured  us  that  there  are  innumerable  mistakes  in  the  Constitution/ 

'  No  Steamboats !  M.  Blouse.* 
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*  M.  Cooper,  you  appear  to  be  very  much  concerned  about  that  trifling 
mistake  we  made  respecting  steamboats.* 

*  No  —  it  is  not  worth  a  uought* 

<  I  beg  you  wont  think  of  it  Ideas  that  come  in  direct  male  line  are 
often  as  absurd.     It  is  clear  the  Constitution  is  wrong.' 

*  As  you  will,  Monsieur.' 

*  Being  then  agreed  concerning  these  preliminary  facts,  let  us  pass  to  the 
main  argument.  It  is  evident  from  the  interesting  documents  received  by 
the  last  steamboat  from  the  United  States  of  North  America,  that  your  Re- 
public sleeps  upon  a  volcano,  and  that  you  pay  in  taxes  just  sax  dollars  and 
eightytwo  cents  and  a  half,  each  man.' 

<  Volcanoes  are  natural  phenomena ;  and  respecting  the  taxes,  as  they 
come  from  ourselves,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  we  pay  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  for  our  own  benefit.' 

*  A  fatal  error !  The  tendency  of  every  popular  movement  is  to  excess ; 
and  if  we  leave  with  the  people  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  the  people 
will  tax  themselves  to  the  last  cent  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  M.  Cooper,  that 
you  have  not  read  the  work  we  have  lately  published  on  this  interesting 
subject,  —  Uie  development  of  a  spirit  of  finance  entirely  abandoned  to  itself? 

'  Monsieur,  1  have  given  some  attention  to  that  ingenious  development.' 
'  Very  well ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  a  man  of  your  intelligence  will  under- 
stand it  as  clearly  as  the  author  did.  But  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you 
still  farther  research  in  these  political  axioms.  At  the  present  day  there  are 
but  two  great  systems  of  government —  the  first,  which  rests  upon  the  slen- 
der and  unstable  foundation  of  the  people ;  the  other,  which  depends  upon 
three  consequent  and  well-balanced  ideas.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  you 
do  not  see  the  immense  difference  between  these  two  categories.' 

*  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  difference  as  that  between  a  man  who 
stands  upon  his  feet,  and  a  man  who  stands  upon  his  head.' 

*  No  North  America ! '  exclaimed  M.  I'H^rC'ditc. 

*  My  dear  M.  rHer6dit6,'  continued  M.  Blouse,  '  all  the  questions  have 
been  decided  in  our  favor.  Let  us  proceed  to  facts.  Behold,  M.  Cooper>  a 
truly  popular  oppression.  What  dreadful  tyrannv !  What  a  dreadful  effect 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  people  over  itself.  You  chain  up  the  streets  on  Sun- 
day ;  and  this  in  a  country  which  calls  itself  free !  Poor  streets !  how 
wretched  you  must  be  !  Would  tliat  you  were  European  streets,  so  clean, 
so  wide,  so  dry,  so  well  furnished  with  side- walks ;  in  short,  so  free !  Poor 
American  streets !  —  how  cruelly  you  are  oppressed.'  And  M.  Blouse 
wept  sorrowfully,  and  the  tears  gathered  in  one  eye  of  M.  du  Portfeuille; 
he  never  permitting  more  than  one  half  of  any  human  sympathy  to  appear. 

'  Dry  your  tears,  gentlemen,  I  beseech  you  ;  the  injury  to  the  streets  is 
not  fatal.  We  are  protestants,  and  the  service  of  our  religion  demands 
quiet ;  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  climate,  the 
windows  of  our  churches  are  left  open,  and  to  prevent  the  rumbling  of  car- 
riages, a  chain  is  stretched  across  the  streets  in  places  where  the  noise 
might  create  disturbance.  But  no  person  is  prevented  from  travelling  on 
foot  wherever  he  pleases ;  and  even  carriages  draw  up  to  the  doors  of  all 
without  exception.  Besides,  this  custom  is  rather  Protestant  than  Ameri- 
can, and  is  found  even  in  countries  most  favored  by  the  government  of  the 
«  Three  ideas."  You  chain  up  your  streets,  too,  very  often  with  swords 
and  bayonets,  that  the  courtiers  may  come  easily  to  pay  their  respects  to 
princes ;  —  we  stretch  a  chain  across  our  streets  that  the  pious  may  worship 
God  in  tranquillity.  Our  "sentinels  eat  nothing,  and  compared  with  your 
soldiers,  we  think,  at  least,  our  chains  most  economical 

*  It  has  required  an  insurrection  of  the  people  to  make  your  steamboats 
run  on  Sunday.  —  Poor  oppreised  steamboats ! ' 

*  M  Blouse,  your  amiable  tenderness  of  feeling  for  streets  and  steamboats 
transports  you  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  being  truly  republican,  our  laws  are  only  the  reflection  of  public 
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opinion ;  and  an  insurrection  of  the  people  Is  by  no  means  necessary  to  alter 
them.  It  is  true  that  a  controversy  has  been  carried  on  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  steamboats  on  Sundays.  I  recollect  a  caricature  representing 
clergymen  and  zealots  endeavoring  to  hold  one  of  these  steamboats  by  the 
means  of  cords,  and  the  people  pushine  it  on.  Perhaps,  M.  Blouse,  yqa 
have  taken  this  little  engraving  ibr  a  well  authenticated  fact.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  examine  your  documents,  it  is  possible  you  may  find 
the  caricature  among  them ; ' 

4»  «  *  «  «  # 

*  Look  on  this  picture  ! '  said  M.  Blouse.  *  See  the  degradatiop  to  which 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  has  reduced  even  the  fair  sex  among  you.* 
He  reached  me  an  eng^ving ;  it  represented  a  very  ugly  woman,  a  mir* 
ror,  and  upon  a  chair  some  articles  of  dress  at  present  useless. 

*  M.  Blouse,  this  looks  Uke  the  Palais  Boyal.* 

'  Not  at  all,  —  it  has  been  furnished  from  the  personal  observation  of  a 
delicate  and  refined  lady,  well  imbued  with  the  '  Three  Ideas.'  She  lately 
made  the  tour  of  your  country,  and  you  see  what  she  has  discovered !  This 
is  not  all.  She  states  that  your  women  pass  their  evenings  in  drinking  tea 
with  spruce  young  missionaries,  while  their  stupid  husbands  are  engaged 
with  newspapers  at  their  reading  rooms.  When  the  ladies  are  sufficiently 
intoxicated  with  tea,  they  go  to  the  Dorcas  Societies,  and  stay  till  midnight, 
making  shirts  for  the  poor!  Think  of  the  immorality  oi  these  Dorcas 
Societies ! ' 

'And  all  these  philosophical  truths  come  from  this  lady  ? ' 

*  There  are  many  such  truths.  She  was  called  an  *  old  woman*  even 
to  her  face.' 

■  Perhaps  that  insult  is  the  cause  of  her  misrepresenting  my  fair  counn 
try- women  in  this  manner.' 

*  Your  suspicion  is  unjust.  The  impartiality  of  Madame  Trollope  is  above 
all  reproach-  Hear  her  own  words.—  "  The  Ladies  of  America  are  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  the  least  interesting.' " 

'  As  there  is  a  striking  contradiction  between  the  engraving  and  the  asser- 
tions of  this  excellent  and  impartial  observer,  and  as  you  nave  allowed  to 
me  all  the  dignity  of  a  man  with  ^  respect  to  the  heard,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  do  well  to  allow  this  portion  of  the  controversy  to  be  settled  by  the 
contrast  which  exists  between  the  book  and  its  embellishments.' 

*  Horrible  infamy!  A  Dorcas  Society  of  shirts!'  exclaimed  M.  rH6r6- 
dit6.' 

*  I  entreat  you,  M.  I'H^r^dit^,  not  to  interrupt  me  any  more ! '  —  said  M. 
Blouse. 

'Be  indulgent,  M.  Blouse,'  said  [.  'When  we  speak  before  empty  vaults 
we  must  always,  by  the  laws  of  acoustics,  expect  a  response  ;  and  an  Idea 
like  you  ought  to  know  that  echoes  always  lose  a  certain  portion  of  what 
is  said.' 

<  Of  what  consequence  is  a  word  more  or  less  to  the  subject  ? '  inquired 
M.  Blouse.  '  There  are  many  other  circumstances  against  your  country. 
For  example,  such  is  the  false  delicacy  of  your  ladies,  that  &ey  refuse  to 
dance  the  doa-a-dos  in  quadrilles ;  here  you  see  the  fact  formally  stated  by 
a  very  refined  Englishman,  who  is  but  too  indulgent  towards  you.' 

At  this  moment  the  Violin  of  the  worthy  M.  Alerme,  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
began  to  play.  After  a  few  melodious  strains,  the  following  words  are  sung 
most  charmingly.  -^  *  Gentlemen,  the  assertion  of  M.  I'Angloise  is  an  infa- 
mous folly.  This  traveller  was  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  ball-rooms. 
The  doa-a-doa  is  already  Gothic  ;  having  been  out  of  fashion  six  weeks 
before  the  departure  of  this  Vandal  for  America ! '  —  Here  the  Violin  ex- 
ecuted a  finale  in  great  style. 

*  M.  Cooper,'  —  said  M.  Blouse,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  —  'attend 
now  to  a  decisive  fact.  Two  members  of  the  American  Congress  fought 
with  swords  and  pistols,  on  horseback,  in  the  senate  chamber.     It  is  even 
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stated  that  the  batteries  were  prepared  by  the  respective  friends  of  the  com- 
batants, and  that  three  pieces  of  cannon,  with  ammunition,  had  just  reached 
the  lobby,  when  the  speaker  succeeded  in  establishing  order.' 

'  The  fact  is  a  little  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  a  man  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  did  make  an  attack  with  his  cane  upon  another  who  was  a 
member ;  this  happened  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Capitol,  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  likewise  true  that  the  aggressor,  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his 
insulted  adversary,  did  fire  a  pistol.  Both  the  actors  in  this  afiair  were 
immediately  brought  to  justice.  But  respecting  the  two  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  swords,  me  cavalry,  the  cannon  with  ammunition,  all  that  is  merely 
one  of  those  rumors  which  always  follow  great  combats.' 

*  The  mortal  strife  of  two  members  of  Congress,  is  a  fact  already  conse- 
crated in  the  minds  of  Europeans ! ' 

'  Of  course.  Monsieur.  The  minds  of  Europeans  are  very  acute  when 
Americans  are  the  objects  of  their  contemplation.' 

*  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  pistol  fired,  and  against  a  real  member  of  Con- 
gress.    You  acknowledge  that  fact,  M.  Cocker,  and  that  is  a  great  deal.' 

<  Unfortunately,  that  is  but  too  true,  and  that  is  a  great  dead.  Neverthe- 
less, similar  outrages  often  happen  under  the  influence  of  the  "3Vots-/<^«s- 
£urope6nne$.*  In  England,  the  country  most  idealiz9d^  according  to  your 
system,  king  George  Hi.  was  twice  fired  at.  M.  Percival,  prime  minister 
of  the  same  country,  was  killed  in  the  passage  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
King  William  IV.  was  lately  hit  by  a  stone  on  the  forehead.  M.  Calemard 
de  LafayettQ  was  assassinated  while  leaving  the  Chamber  in  the  Square  of 
Louis  XV.  about  three  years  ago.' 

'  Give  yourself  time  to  breathe,  my  dear  M.  Cooper,  1  entreat  you.  Let 
us  forget  this  unlucky  pistol  shot  VVe  have  a  multitude  of  overwhelming 
facts  against  your  unhappy  country.  We  are  assured  that  you  are  alto- 
gether without  taste.  You  have  neglected,  with  a  truly  anarchical  spirit, 
to  build  magnificent  castles,  and  lay  out  beautiful  parks  along  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  river,  and  even  upon  those  of  the  charming  lake  of  the  Woods. 
What  delightful  sites  thus  suffer  by  your  low,  grovelling  selfishness.' 

*Time  will  remedy  these  evils!' 

'  You  have  no  politeness.' 

*  That  will  come  with  the  castles.' 

'  You  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  good-breeding.' 

*  We  shall  learn  them  hereafter.' 

<  You  are  rotten  before  you  are  ripe.' 

*  It  is  the  precocity  of  a  rich  nature.' 

'  Your  ancestors  were  only  European  felons.' 

'  It  is  a  pity  there  are  no  more  of  the  same  sort' 

*  Your  merchants  are  cheats.' 

<  What  would  you  have  them  be  ? ' 

'  Magnanimity,  honesty,  and  all  the  noble  qualities  are  wanting  in  your 
people.' 

*  They  are  doubtless  ideal  monopolies.' 

*  You  are  eminently  low  and  vulgar.'    - 

*  Lend  us  some  of  your  high  polish.'  4 

*  Were  it  not  for  the  pure  virtues  of  simplicity,  your  social  compact 
would  be  broken  tomorrow.' 

'  Our  virtues,  then,  do  us  good  service.' 

'  You  are  eternally  employed  in  disseminating  your  opinions.' 

*  Truth  is  always  so.' 

'Our  agents,  even  to  those  who  are  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  who 
are  entirely  qualified  to  decide  the  question,  write  us  from  Washington, 
that  your  '* Union"  will  be  broken  up  next  Monday,  at  three  quarters 
after  two,  by  the  clock.' 

*lt  will  last  a  week  longer.' 

VOL.  VII.  —  NO.  11.  7* 
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It  said,  moreover,  ^at  your  government  is  nothing  but  a  compromiae.' 
So  is  every  sovemment  —  or  something  worse.' 

Your  institutions  are  ideal.' 

There  is  something  to  your  taste.' 

You  are  devoted  to  common  facts.' 

There  is  something  to  ours.' 

You  love  General  Lafayette ! ' 

We  have  our  reasons  for  this.' 

You  are  young.' 

So  much  the  better.' 

You  will  never  become  old.*         " 

Better  still.' 

You  have  only  one  idea,  instead  of  having  three/ 

But  that  ideaf'-' 

You  are  not  refined  like  us.* 

No  —  thank  heaven!' 

You  are  laughed  at  by  good  society.' 
<vVery  true.' 

You  are  found  to  be  plain  >speakers.' 

We  shall  be  feared  the  more.' 

You  reason  without  sententiousness.* 

It  is  our  way.' 

Nobody  loves  you.' 

I  am  sorry  for  that.' 

You  continue,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  same  institutions.' 

Our  originality  is  the  cause.' 

Monsieur,  you  are  '  —  here  M.  Blouse  collected  all  his  powers  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  — '  a  RepubUc !  * 
*  And  every  means  of  depreciating  that  is  righteous  in  your  estimation/ 
A  pause  ensued.    The  colleagues  of  the  orator  hastened  to  congratulate 

him,  and  pay  their  compliments  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 1  remained 

with  folded  arms,  like  a  deputy  under  a  volley  of  hisses. 

M.  Blouse,  after  sippine  with  dignity,  a  little  sugared  water,  recom- 
menced his  search  among  nis  documents.  He  spoke  again,  but  with  less 
warmth. 

<  After  my  excellent  Speech,  my  dear  M.  Cooper,  my  speech,  so  truly 
pathetic  and  philanthropic,  and  which  must  astonish  a  man  like  yoursell^ 
born  and  educated  in  a  society  so  rude,  justice  demands  that  I  produce  the 
articles  which  support  some  of  my  propositions,  which  are  not,  perhaps,  yet 
established  with  sufficient  clearness.  Do  me  the  favor  to  examine  that 
document,  and  I  expect  from  your  candor,  that  you  will  pronounce  it  truly 
disgusting.' 

1  cast  my  eye  over  the  article.  H  was  the  proof  of  a  journal  entitled  the 
JWco  For/r  j^mertcan,  bearing  date  June,  1832.  My  glance  was  arrested 
by  a  criticism  on  the  Bravo^  a  novel  of  which  I  bore  the  opprobrium.  The 
review  was  written,  of  course,  in  English,  and  the  writer  speaks  as  an 
American,  |»ar  excellence;  the  following  are  some  of  his  words, — '  If  Mr. 
Cooper  would  avoid  the  contempt  of  his  fellow-men,  let  him  write  no  more 
books  like  The  Bravo.  If  this  work  is  successful,  I  shall  blush  for  my 
country ! '  I  felt  myself  lost ;  how  dreadful  to  be  the  cause  of  disgrace  to 
twelve  millions  of  innocent  souls,  to  fourteen  even,  including  the  slaves  I 
But  I  recovered  a  little  and  taking  courage  examined  the  article  again.  I 
soon  found  the  ornaments  of  the  *■  Academy.'  I  found,  also,  certain  foreign 
idioms,  very  badly  rendered  in  our  language;  farther  on,  some  English 
words  of  the  most  common  kind,  andperfectly  t<iomattc, marked  as  quotations, 
although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  from  what  author  Uiese  had  been  taken. 
All  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  translation  very  badly  performed.  I  then 
examined  the  title  of  this  work,  the  name  of  the  publisher,  &c,  and  found 
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the  following :  «  The  BravOf  a  Venetian  Story.  By  J.  Fennimore  Cooper. 
Baudry  rue  Coq  Saint-Honori,  Parte.*  Doubtless  this  little  eontre-tempe 
arose  from  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  the  art  of  printing  in 
English  was  understood  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

I  returned  the  paper  to  M.  Blouse. 

•  Monmeur,  there  is  some  little  mistake  in  this.  One  of  your  arguments 
on  the  financial  controversy  has  slipped,  perhaps  by  chance,  among  the  newly 
arrived  documents.'  .       ,  . 

At  this  observation  the  gentlemen  of  the  *  Three  Ideas  were  agitated  in 
such  a  manner  as  caused  the  violin  to  believe  they  desired  to  dance  ;  this 
amiable  and  complying  instrument  immediately  began  to  play  the  air, 
•  Bon  Voyage,  mon  eher  Du  MoUet,'  and  my  guests  disappeared  with  a 
crash,  altogether  worthy  of  their  high  commission. 

«  »  •  #  * 

The  violin  ceased—  the  Present  passes  away  —  the  Future  approaches ! 
By  degrees  the  dark  cloud  which  covers  the  land  of  the  Powhattans  and 
the  Metacoms  is  dissipated,  and  the  world  begins  to  see  clearly.  The  age 
of  miracles  is  over ;  man  is  there  with  \asr  weaknesses,  his  passions,  and  his 
vices  \  —  but  man  is  there  with  his  best  powei^s  and  faculties  in  action.  The 
progress  of  free  principles  is  mighty.  Ideas  return  from  their  long  pilgrim- 
age towards  the  West,  simple  and  purified,  devoid  alike  of  extravagance, 
and  meanness.  Now  begins  the  reign  of  one  Idea  —  and  that  Idea  is  — 
the  happinesi  of  all/  Man  no  longer  expects  what  is  impossible;  he  no 
longer  denies  that  the  sun  shines  in  heaven.  He  now  begins  to  know 
himself,  —  the  two  hemispheres  embrace,  —  the  world  is  in  reality  but  one 
common  country. 

I  awoke  and  my  vision  was  ended. 
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FiHST, —  too  constant  and  too  powerful  excitement  of  mind,  which  the 
strife  for  wealth,  office,  political  distinction,  and  party  success  produce  in 
this  free  country. 

Second,  —  the  predominance  given  to  the  nerVous  system,  by  too  early 
cultivating  the  mind  and  exciting  the  feelings  of  children. 

Third,  —  neglect  of  Physical  education,  or  the  equal  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  all  the  organs  of  die  body. 

Fourth,  —  the  general  and  powerful  excitement  of  the  female  mind. 
Little  attention  is  given,  in  the  education  of  females,  to  the  physiological  dif- 
ferences of  the  sexes.  Teachers  seldom  reflect,  that  in  them  the  nervous 
system  naturally  predominates  ;  that  they  are  en()owed  with  quicker  sensi- 
bility, and  far  more  active  imagination  Uian  men;  that  their  emotions  are 
more  intense,  and  their  senses  more  alive  to  delicate  impressions ;  and  they 
therefore  require  great  attention,  lest  this  exquisite  sensibility,  which  when 
properly  and  naturally  developed,  constitutes  the  greatest  excellence  of 
women,  should  either  become  exceeeive  by  too  strong  excitement,  or  sup- 
pressed by  misdirected  education. 

This  excessive  sensibility  should  be  counteracted  by  exereise,  or  jpersonoJ 
labor  —  which  is  the  best  exereise.  —  Brigham. 
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COMPLAINT     OF     HARALD. 

IMJTATED   FROM    AN   IGXLANDIC  SOIfO. 

My  gallant  ship  a  rich  freigfat  bore 
Around  Sicilians  tidelcts  shore  5 
Laden  with  gold  and  warriors  brave 
With  rapid  keel  she  ploughed  the  wave ; 
We  woo'd  the  fresh'ning  breeze  in  vain  — 
I  mourn  a  Russian  maid's  disdain ! 

Strong  in  the  pride  of  youthful  might. 
Stem  Dronlheim's  troops  I  quelled  in  fight ; ' 
Dire  was  the  conflict,  'mid  the  throng 
While  pealed  the  war  shouts  loud  and  long, 
I  slew  their  chieftain ;  —  still  in  vaio 
I  mourn  a  Russian  mud's  disdain ! 

I  We  stemmed  the  troublous  ocean's  (ide, 
And  met  the  tempest  in  its  pride  ; 
When  darkly  scowled  the  foaming  deep, 
My  bark  has  cleft  the  billows'  sweep. 
Full  dangerous  were  my  toils,  and  vain ; 
I  mourn  a  Russian  maid's  disdain ! 

With  gracefiil  arm  I  rein  the  steed, 
Unmatched  in  courage  as  in  speed 
I  skim  the  ice ;  and  dextrous  wield 
The  dripping  oar,  and  lance  and  shield. 
I  forge  the  weapon ;  yet  in  vain, 
I  mourn  a  Russian  maid's  disdain ! 

I  'jn  skilled  to  lead  the  hunter's  chase, 
Each  Runic  character  I  trace ; 
I  bear  the  gill  of  godlike  fire, 
To  wake  the  glories  of  the  lyre. 
Its  ma^c  chords  but  speak  in  vain ; 
I  mourn  a  Russian  maid's  disdain '. 

> 

Stem  Norway's  highlands  claim  my  birth ; 

My  arms  have  conquered  Southern  earth. 

In  desert  wilds  my  banners  play, 

And  the  wide  seas  confess  my  sway. 

A  reckless  victor  still  in  vain, 

1  moum  a  Russian  maid's  disdain  !  £.  F.  C 
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GOOSE-FARE    BROOK. 

About  two  miles  from  the  pleasant  village  of  S the 

by-road  that  leads  to  the  sea  is  crossed  by  a  beautiful  trans- 
lucent stream,  called  Goose-fare  Bropk; .  At  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  farther  side,  like  an  ostrich  egg  half  buried  in 
the  sand,  lies  a  little  cottage.  Its  one  low  door,  with  a  wooden 
latch,  worn  as  smooth  and  bright  as  polished  ivory,  opens 
towards  the  sunny  south,  and  looks  down  the  yellow  sand- 
bank that  leads  to  the  brook.  In  the  rear  is  a  wide  plain, 
overrun  with  blueberry  bushes,  and  dotted  with  occasional 
clumps  of  the  shrub  pine. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  cottage  —  its  high  and 
narrow  casement,  chequered  with  an  occasional  wooden  sc^uare, 
or  its  low-top  chimney,  scarcely  issuing  from  the  sunken 
ridgepole,  that  would  appear  particularly  attractive ;  and  yet 
I  believe  the  postillions  of  Madame  de  Stael  exclaimed  with 
scarcely  a  higher  degree  of  pleasure  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Cupola  of  9t  Peter's,  than  scores  of  young  voices 
have  habitually  exclaimed  and  responded  as  they  first  drew  in 
sight  of  this  cottage — *  there  is  Aunt  Ben's ! ' 

The  sea,  which  is  two  miles  distant  from  this  place,  is  bor- 
dered at  low  water  with  a,  beach  of  extraordinary  width  and 
solidity,  which,  extending  three  or  four  miles,  like  an  immense 
pavement  of  marble,  affords  in  summer  as  delightful  a  ride  as 
can  be  imagined.  Besides  the  fine  open  view  of  the  ocean  ; 
that  most  sublime  scene  that  has  ever  opened  on  human  vision 
this  side  eternity;  there  are  many  objects  of  interest  scattered 
around,  which  altogether  constitute  a  beautiful  and  variegated 
scenery.  The  distant  vessel  receding  in  silence  on  the  vast 
expanse  of  waters — a  speck  to  the  eye — interrupting  the  im- 
mensity of  space  ;  like  a  period  of  time,  remote  as  thought 
can  reach  —  interrupting  the  idea  of  endless  eternity.  Staten 
Island,  reposing  in  sublime  solitude  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
deep,  the  home  of  the  sea-gull  and  heron,  and  the  play-ground 
of  the  seal.  Wood  Island,  too,  tviih  *  its  light-house  blaze,' 
to  the  mariner's  eye  on  a  starless  night,  *  looking  lovely  as 
hope,'  and  the  few  scattered  houses  at  Winter  Harbor,  lying 
in  their  desolatetiess  as  if  to  make  the  idea  of  solitude  pal- 
pable. 

But  there  i»  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  scene  or  the  ride, 
fine  as  they  are,  have  been  anticipated  with  wanner  ardor,  or 
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enjoyed  with  higher  zest  by  the  volatile  parties  of  young 
people,  who  in  the  summer  months  have  habitually  resorted 
there,  than  the  return  to  the  cottage  of  .Goose-fare  Brook. 
There  in  ihe  half-open  door,  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  was 
sure  to  be  found;  —  a  short,  thick  dame,  with  her  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  an  air  of  earnest  impatience,  as  if  fully  prepared 
and  fully  determined  to  be  as  agreeable,  and  to  make  them 
as  happy  as  they  could  desire.  The  tea,  the  coffee,  and  the 
blueberry  cakes  were  already  prepared,  and  the  cups  and 
saucers  neatly  arranged  on  the  white  pine  table,  and  the  thrice 
welcome  guests  were  solicited,  again  and  again, '  to  help  them- 
selves freely,  and  enjoy  themselves.'  This  they  never  failed 
to  do,  for  the  coffee  and  tea  were  certainly  very  refreshing 
after  a  three  hours'  ride  on  the  beach,  and  '  Aunt  Ben's 
blueberry  cakes,'  were  celebrated  for  their  superiority,  many 
miles  round.  But  it  was  not  the  hearty,  clamorous  welcome, 
nor  the  tea  and  blueberry  cake,  that  procured  for  Aunt  Ben's 
cottage  the  preference  as  a  ^  half-way  house,'  from  all  tho 
young  and  gay  and  romantic  ones,  who  frequented  the  S— 
beach.  Aunt  Ben  was  a  gossip  —  a  tale  bearer —  *  a  busy- 
body in  every  one's  matters ; '  but  she  was  artful  and  inge- 
nious, intriguing  and  cautious ;  —  apt  to  suit  her  conversation 
to  the  taste,  and  quick  to  vary  her  endeavors  to  amuse  ac- 
cording to  the  varied  inclinations  of  her  heterogeneous  parties 
of  visitors.  There  was  no  tale  of  romance  or  of  scandal  cur- 
rent in  the  village  —  no  report  of  an  incipient  engagement,  a 
secret  attachment,  or  a  probable  disappointment  afloat  among 
the  youth,  but  she  was  quick  to  suspect,  to  hear,  and  commu- 
nicate ;  and  eager,  with  her  characteristic  adroitness,  as  the 
case  might  require,  to  bafSe  or  promote. 

Here,  the  '  Nullifiers '  of  parental  authority,  might  protract 
the  pleasure  of  a  clandestine  ride  by  the  pleasure  of  a  clan- 
destine tete-a-tete  ;  and  the  little  lassie  of  thirteen,  impatient 
at  the  tardy  development  of  her  fate,  might,  by  a  mystical 
whirl  of  her  tea  cup,  obtain  from  the  oracular  prescience  of 
Aunt  Ben  —  avowedly  in  joke,  but  by  a  joke  most  pernicious 
in  its  tendency  to  the  young  devotee  —  the  probable  result  of 
her  first  flirtation.  Here,  in  full  perfection,  was  that  danger- 
ous, that  infatuated  experiment  too  often 

'tried. 
How  mirth  will  into  folly  glide 
And  folly  into  sin.* 

While  this  dangerous  woman  was  thus  insidiously  corrupt- 
ing the  morals,  and  loosening  the  principles  of  the.  youth  of 
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both  sexes ;  partly  because  those  habits  were  singularly  con- 
genial with  her  character  and  taste,  and  partly  because  she  in 
this  way  obtained  an  accession  of  comforts  to  her  scanty  store ; 
she  in  turn  was  stimulated  to  transgression,  and  encouraged  in 
sin,  by  the  equivocal  example  and  liberal  reward  of  her  more 
indecorous  and  volatile  visitors.  A  habit  of  occasional  intem- 
perance thus  formed,  clung  to  her  through  life,  and  habits  of 
gossip  and  slander  could  hardly  appear  to  her  criminal,  while 
the  exercise  of  them  was  encouraged  by  the  respectable,  and 
were,  apparently  at  least,  agreeable  to  those  who  were  ^  above 
suspicion '  of  crime. 

But  the  conscience  of  no  one,  perhaps,  sleeps  always  —  so 
did  not  Aunt  Ben's.  She  has  been  surprised,  when  not  ex- 
pecting company,  with  her  spectacles  on,  reading  her  Testa- 
ment, and  said,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  *  I  ain't  so  bad  as  you 
think  I  am.'  At  another  time,  she  said  the  good  people 
thought  her  so  wicked  they  would  not  come  to  see  her,  and 
she  dared  not  go  to  meeting,  but,  added  she,  with  some  sen- 
sibility, *  I  have  my  thoughts.'  At  another  moment  of  com- 
punction she  said  to  a  serious  friend,  *  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  religion,  why  can't  I  get  it  V 

Numbers  of  those  who  have  passed  hours  of  giddy  mirth  at 
the  Goose-fare  Cottage,  are  settled  in  various  remote  regions, 
most  of  them  among  the  respectable,  and  many  of  them  among 
the  refined  and  pious,  even  of  the  communities  where  they 
reside  ;  but  will  not  a  pang  of  remorse  visit  them,  accompanied 
by  many  melancholy  reminiscences,  when  they  read  in  the 

Gazette  of  December  3d :  —  *  Died  in  S ,  Mrs  Ben.  — 

She  fell  into  the  fire  in  a  fit,  as  is  supposed,  and  was  so  badly 
burnt  that  she  died  in  a  few  hours.'  She  recovered  her  senses 
when  taken  from  the  fire,  and  declared  she  fell  in  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  though  the  physician  doubted  it ;  but  the  style 
of  her  conversation,  the  few  brief  hours  that  remained  to  her, 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  that  of  her  life,  and  like  most  of 
her  fellow-creatures  who  have  passed  into  eternity,  she  died 
as  she  had  lived. 

Methinks  on  her  grave-stone  should  be  engraved  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  apostle,  *6e  ye  not  partakers  of  other  men's  sins.' 

Eliza  ■ . 
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LIFE.  — A    FRAGMENT. 

* 

Time,,  id  his  rapid  march,  is  sweeping  before  him,  with 
more  than  a  stoic's  apathy,  our  fondest  hopes,  the  cherished 
objects  of  our  best  afiections. 

Over  obstacles,  the  very  thought  of  surmounting  which,  ere 
they  rose  fully  to  view,  was  enough  to  make  our  blood  run 
cold,  and  our  spirit  quail ;  and  through  perils  without  number, 
as  well  as  along  the  level  places  that  are  strown  with  flowers, 
we  are  inexorably  hurried  onwards  with  ceaseless  rapidity. 
Every  successive  moment,  as  U  takes  its  flight,  is  constantly 
impelling  forward  on  the  current  of  events,  our  fragile  bark, 
freighted  with  our  dearest  hopes.  Its  sails  now  swelled  with 
the  favoring  breezes  of  Heaven,  it  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way  through  a  flow  of  light,  which  with  a  glittering  beauty 
is  channelling  out  in  long  perspective  our  voyage  of  life.  Mow 
on  a  sudden  its  course  is  arrested  by  a  struggling  blast ! 
Clouds,  with  a  threatening  aspect,  are  s^en  rolling  up  from 
opposite  paths,  of  the  lowering  sky.  The  howling  bldst,  con- 
centrating in  its  fearful  rush,  the  little  breezes  which  but  a 
moment  before  were  hovering  over  us  as  harbingers  of  good  — 
comes  sweeping  on  !  Our  frail  bark,  the  sport  of  winds  and 
waves,  now  towers  upward  as  on  a  mountainous  brow ;  now 
is  buried  in  ocean's  profoundest  depths.  And  the  conflicting 
elements,  the  requiem  of  all  we  hold  precious,  rings  in  our 
astonished  ears. 

Then,  when  despair  is  about  to  seal  in  endless  night  our 
blighted  prospects,  an  angel-spirit,  hope's  welcome  messenger, 
whispers  peace,  and  all  is  still.  The  warring  elements  cease 
their  angry  strife.  The  spirit  of  God  is  seen  moving  upon 
the  face  of  the  agitated  waters  ;  and  the  *  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness,' with  healing  in  his  beams,  bursts  forth  from  behind  the 
lowering  cloud  —  and  all  Is  peacc^  and  beauty,  and  joy,  and 
confidence, and  hope  ! 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  Life  ;  such  the  rapid  course 
of  Time  ;  such  the  changes  and  trials  which  it  carries  in  its 
train  ;  and  such  the  power  of  Religion,  or  a  perfect  confidence 
in  God. 
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AN    HOUR    IN    A    PAINTER'6    STUDY. 

Our  cold  climate  has  ooe  advantage  oFer  the  sunny  South  —  it§  winters 
effectually  banish  the  demon  of  ennui  from  among  us.  People  cannot  saunter 
listlesaly  in  their  walks ;  they  are  compelled  either  to  take  brisk  exercise  or 
to  bear  a  load  of  clothing,  when  they  go  abroad;  the  quick  motion  naturally 
imparts  a  liveliness  to  their  ideas,  and^the  wrapping  up,  which  is  a  real  in- 
convenience, prevents  them  from  framing  imaginary  horrors. 

Then  the  days  have  hardly  sufficient  length  for  our  ordinary  avocations, 
so  that  the  dull,  vacant  hour  is  unknown ;  and  the  various  amusements  to 
enable  us  to  pass  a  long  day  are  wholly  unnecessary.  Picture  Galleries  are 
closed,  and  sight  seein^s  are  limited  to  the  theatre. 

But  though,  the  spirit  of  idle  curiosity,  or  rather  of  restless  ennui  is  check- 
ed,  the  tone  of  feeling  consonant  with  real  improvement  of  mind,  becomes 
invigorated  by  the  bracing  atmosphere  ;  the  short  days  impel  the  active 
thought  to  redoubled  energy ;  and  now  is  the  time  when  works  of  taste 
and  genius,  whether  of  pen  or  pencil,  can  be  most  truly  appreciated  by  those 
whose  opinions  are  worth  recording. 

So  we  thought,  while  passing  an  hour  in  the  study  of  our  citizen  artist 
lately  returned  from  Italy,  we  listened  to  the  expressions  of  admiration, 
and  die  discriminating  encomiums  bestowed  by  judges  who  do  not  praise  in 
words  merely.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  very  eloquent  the  eye  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  painting  becomes  when  steadfastly  examining  a  picture  which 
captivates  and  fills  the  soul  of  the  beholder  ?  Words  are  weak  praise  to 
such  a  spirit-enjoying  contemplation !  And  such  may  be  enjoyed  at  the 
rooms  of  Mr  Alexander.  He  has  some  splendid  original  paintings  by  the 
old  masters  of  the  *  art  divine  '  —  and  a  large  collection  of  cq>ies  and  like- 
nesses which  he  himsell  executed  while  at  Venice  and  Rome. 

Among  the  originals  is  a  Madonna  by  the  immortal  Raf&elle  —  and  that  it 
is  genuine,  its  exauisite  perfection,  its  heavenly  grace,  seems  to  guarantee. 
Oh,  with  what  a  blended  expression  of  maternal  love,  and  holy  aspiration  Ihe 
face  of  that  picture  beams,  as,  regarding  her  child,  the  mother  appears  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gush  of  divine  emotions,  which  the  thought  that  he  is  also  the 
*  Son  of  the  Highest,'  is  awakening ! 

There  is  also  a  Magdalen  by  Guide  —  a  most  sacred  sadness  pervading  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  disconsolate  mourner.  And  the  two  angels  are  real 
personifications  of  soul,  as  we  understand  it  to  mean  intellectual  and  moral 
goodness.  Not  a  shade  of  the  animal  propensities,  which  mingle  in  human 
nature,  tarnishes  the  pure  beauty  of  these  celestial  messengers. 

But  we  must  leave  these  old  creations  of  art,  and  turn  to  the  kindred  pro- 
ductions of  the  American  Artist  There  is  the  head  of  a  Magdalen  executed 
by  Mr  Alexander  while  at  Rome  —  a  wonderful  sketch,  and  such  as  we 
think  the  accomplished  artist  could  have  done  only  at  Rome,  where  the  at- 
mosphere is,  as  it  were,  pervaded  with  the  faith  and  penitence  of  saints  and 
martyrs. 

The  Magdalen  is  represented  in  earnest  prayer ;  the  elevated  eye  seems 
looldug  into  heaven ;  the  parted  lips  all  but  speak,  and  the  clasped  hands 
are  tightening  with  the  emotions  oi  the  spirit  ttiat,  broken  and  humbled,  is 
yet  pouring  itself  forth  in  ardent  faith  to  that  God  who  never  rejects  the 
truly  penitent. 

This  picture,  we  have  been  informed,  attracted  particular  notice  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  When  he  was  at  Rome,  during  his  last  journey,  he  visited  the 
study  of  Mr  Alexander,  and  sitting  down  before  this  picture  of  tiie  Magdalen, 
regarded  it  for  some  time,  with  deep  attention.  *  She  has  been  forgiven !  * 
said  he  emphatically,  as  he  rose  up  and  turned  towards  our  artist ; — *  She 
has  been  forgiven !  * 

VOL    ru.  —  NO.  II.  8 
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PRINTING     USED     FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  specimen  inserted  will  give  our  readers  who  have  never 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  School  for  the  Blind,  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  books  are  prepared  for  those  who  read 
with  their  fingers.  The  pupil  learns,  in  a  few  months,  to  read 
in  this  way  with  accuracy,  and  consideiable  facihty;  and 
the  evident  pleasure  which  thb  new  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  conveys  to  these  poor  benighted  children  is  a  most 
mteresting  feature  in  the  character  of  the  School. 

The  history  of  the '  Bostonlnstitution  for  the  Blind '  is,  thus 
fiu*,  one  of  the  jnost  noble  and  glorious  indications  of  that 
spirit  of  philanthropy  ui  man  which  is  to  '  work  together  with 
God '  for  the  imj)rovement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
which  our  age  has  exhibited. 

Thomas  H.  Perkins  has  set  an  example  to  the  rich  which 
can  hardly  be  too  often  urged,  or  too  highly  extolled.  He  has 
not  waited  till  his  ^old  was  loosened  from  his  grasp  by  the 
palsy  of  death,  — but  he  has  opened  his  hand  wide,  and  given 
largely,  while  his  own  eyes  can  witness  the  happiness  which 
his  benevolence  diffiises,  and  his  heart  can  enjoy  the  testi- 
monies of  regard  which  his  good  deeds  merit.  Surely  this  is 
something  better,  even  for  this  life,  than  that  hoarding  Hugio 
spirit  which  goes  on  increasing  its  stores  till  the  last  gasp. 

Had  Stephen  Girard  founded  his  College  for  orphans 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  he  would  indeed  have  merited  a 
statue  for  his  beneficence  —  now  he  will  never  be  considered 
other  than  a  mere  money-maker.  When  death  would  deprive 
a  man  of  the  possession  of  his  property,  there  can  be  no 
benevolence  in  his  having  given  it  away.  True,  many  such 
bequests  are  benevolent  in  their  operation;  and  some  doubtless 
are  so  in  intention,  but  then  the  'last  will  and  testament'  must 
harmonize  with  the  previous  character  of  the  individual. 

No  truly  good  man  ever  waited  till  he  made  his  vrill  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good. 


BOOKS   AND    AUTHORS. 


'  Mrs  Willard^s  Jovtlnai^  aztd  Lbttsrs. 

Wb  return  again  to  this  excellent  work,  and  give  an  entire  letter,  as 
the  most  just  and  efiectual  mode  of  impressing  the  author's  sentiments  on 
some  subjects  of  the  deepest  import  to  our  sex,  and  to  our  country. 


<Lbtter  to  Mrs 


<  Pabiv,  Mabob  93d,  1831. 

<DxAR  Madam, — ^^You  wish  to  know,  when  I  speak  of  the  danger 
into  which  our  young  American  women  mav  fall  in  Paris,  what  I  mean; 
and  wheAer  anything  appears,  on  the  face  of  society,  other  than  the  most 
perfect  decency. 

'  Not  generally,  unless  you  reckon  as  out  of  its  pale,  very  low-necked 
dresses,  and  such  dances  as  the  waltz  and  gallopade.  These  dances  may  do 
for  girls,  who  are  guarded  as  the  French  females  are  before  marriage ;  ■— 
never  being  left  alone,  with  those  who  might  seek  to  repeat,  in  private, 
the  freedoms  taken  with  their  persons  in  public. 

'  But  the  danger  lies  in  associating  with  those,  who,  while  they  are  liv- 
ing in  the  transgresnon  of  God*s  commands,  have  all  the  fascinations  of 
accomplished  manners;  and  whom  they  see  received  exactly  as  others. 
They  may  occasionally,  too,  hear  shocking  principles  uttered,  by  those 
whose  opinions  they  see  no  reason  for  not  respecting.  We  never  hear 
characters  scanned  in  Paris,  as  with  us,  as  to  the  moral  tendency^  of  their 
actions.  The  standard  of  good  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  trifling 
circumstances ;  and  it  is  the  height  of  impertinence  to  inquire  into  tiiem, 
or  make  any  remarks  concerning  them.  Not  that  a  French  woman  does 
not  take  into  consideration  respectability — right  and  wrong;  but  respecta- 
bility concerns  a  person's  connexions,  style  of  living,  &c,  and  right  and 
wrong  relate  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  caps  and  hats,  dresses  and  ribbons. 

*  In  this  state  of  affairs,  if  we  go  into  promiscuous  society,  you  see  how 
impossible  it  must  be  for  a  young  woman,  to  form  any  kind  of  judgment, 
as  to  the  real  character  of  those  she  may  meet.  Perhaps  among  the  splen*- 
did  dames  I  met  at  court,  was  she  who  was  once  Madame  Tallien :  now 
married  to  an  Italian  prince,  and,  as  I  am  told,  well  received  Uiere.  You 
wiU,  I  dare  say,  recollect  her  as  the  infamous  woman  who  was  drawn 
shamefully  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  during  the  old  revolution,  to  pe^• 
sonate  the  goddess  of  reason.  I  heard  a  respectable  lady  speak  of  her,  and 
laughing  at  so  witty  a  story,  relate  how  she  use6  to  introduce  to  her  visi- 
tors, her  numerous  group  of  children,  (no  two  of  which  she  probably  named 
after  the  same  &ther)  telling  them  to  *'  look  at  her  little  sins." 

*  A  single  lady,  of  great  personal  elegance,  whom  I  often  met,  I  learnt, 
by  indubitable  circumstances  (which  came  to  my  knowledge  many  weeks 
after  my  inti^uction  to  her)  was  the  ekire  amie  of  a  married  man  :  and 
among  my  acquaintances,  other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  as  far  as  morality 
is  concerned,  rose  to  my  suspicion,  if  not  to  my  knowledge. 

*  In  general,  however,  nothing  can  be  more  modest  than  the  demeanor, 
in  society,  of  all  we  meet.    But  once  in  a  while,  one  may  chance  to  see 
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an  adroit  manoeuvre,  of  a  different  complexion.  Once,  in  a  room  where 
few  were  present,  I  saw  by  a  sudden  turn,  a  lady  of  whom  I  never  heard 
ill,  touch  her  lips  to  the  neck  of  a  gentleman,  as  he  stooped  for  some  object 
beside  her. 

'  As  n  specimen  of  the  principles  one  may  chance  to  be  edified  with  in 
Paris,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard  said  by  a  French  lady,  who  was  perhaps 
piqued  by  the  rude  remark  of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  praising  the  Ameri- 
can females,  said  he  would  not  dare  to  trust  French  women  as  wives.  The 
lady,  whose  own  correctness  I  never  heard  impeached,  observed :  —  Well, 
I  own  I  am  no  friend  to  marriage  —  how  absurd  to  make  one  promise  to 
love  the  same  person  forever !  Why,  it  is  impossible.  Give  me  nothing  to 
eat,  but  a  leg  of  mutton  all  my  days,  and  I  should  starve,  to  death. 

*  Is  not  this  enough  to  show  you,  that  American  women,  especially  if 
young  and  inexperienced,  are  better  off  at  home,  than  here.  True,  a  young 
woman,  under  the  care  of  a  watchful  roatroo,  and  guarded  by  dignity  of 
manners  and  innate  purity,  may  escape  these  dangers. 

<  Yet  heaven  forbid,  that  I  include  all  French  women  in  this  cepsure ;  — 
and  as  I  have  before  remarked,  there  are  some  better  signs  in  these  times. 
The  two  families  now  most  placed  in  the  public  eye,  are  those  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  La  Fayette.  The  Queen  is  believed  by  all,  to  be  a  pattern 
of  conjugal  virtue ;  and  nothing  appears,  but  that  her  daughters  will  emu- 
late her  worthy  example.  The  La  Fayettes  are  as  mu^  American,  as 
French,  in  their  manners,  and  could  they  give  the  tone  to  society,  France 
would  be  not  less  indebted  to  them,  than  to  the  venerated  Patriarch  of  the 
family.  And  many  other  ladies,  1  Jmow,  of  whom  I  am  equally  confident, 
that  their  cast  of  moral  character  is  such,  as  cannot  dwell  with  depravity  in 
its  vilest  form. 

<  That  I  am  not  severe  beyond  truth,  a  fkct  which  stares  in  the  face  of 
a  stranger,  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  guide  book,  is  sufiicient  evidence.  More 
than  one  third  of  the  children,  bom  is  Paris,  are  born  out  of  wedlock.  And 
what  is  wedlock  here,  in  too  many  instances,  but  a  license  to  sin  with  the 
greater  impunity  ?  Yet*  while  thus  iniquity  is  abroad,  the  obligations  of 
virtue  are  known,  and  tacitly  acknowledged;  else,  why  the  hypocritical 
decency  which  the  general  face  of  society  presents  ?  Why  the  convenient 
accommodations  to  give  privacy  to  sin,  and  to  its  consequences  ? 

*  How  shocking  are  those  consequences  to  the  innocent  beings  who  are 
cursed  for  their  parents'  guilt !  Never  did  I  see  a  sight  which  so  afflicted 
my  heart,  as  the  infants  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Foundlings.  Here  were 
hundreds  of  babes  ranged  along  in  little  beds',  or  laid  on  inclined  couches  to 
receive  the  warmth  of  a  stove.  Young  nurses  were  feeding  them  with 
pap,  or  standing  carelessly  around ;  while  meanings  and  shriekings  were  in 
my  ears,  from  the  little  pallid  sufferers,  which,  as  it  were,  withered  my 
soul  within  me.  And  where,  ye  little  innocents,  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
where  are  the  fathers,  who  should  have  shielded  your  helpless  infancy ! 
Where  the  mothers,  whose  bosoms  should  have  warmed  and  fed  you  I 
Perchance  they  shine  in  the  court,  or  are  charioted  along  the  streets,  en- 
gaged in  new  intrigues.  Surely,  God  will  bring  these  Uiings  into  judg- 
ment. 

*  In  walking  through  an  apartment  where  were  many  beds  for  the  infants, 
I  came  to  one  place,  where  were  thirty  or  forty,  which  had  the  white  cur- 
tains, suspended  from  the  frame  work  above,  dropped ;  and  the  little  bed 
was  entirely  enclosed.  These,  said  a  lady,  who  puUed  me  by  the  sleeve, 
as  1  was  about  to  raise  one  of  the  curtains, — these  contain  the  dead!  1 
turned  away,  heart-stricken,  and  left  the  Hospital  as  soon  as  1  could.  It  is 
true,  these  dismal  sights  were  sometimes  relieved,  by  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
who  seemed  really  intent  upon  her  charge :  and  here  and  there  an  infant, 
apparently  healthy,  smiled,  unconscious  of  its  condition,  and  the  life  of  ser- 
vitude and  degradation,  to  which  it  was  abandoned. 

'  I  know  that  benevolent  intentions  were  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
founded  this  institution ;  and  now  actuate  Uiose  devoted  women,  who  thus 
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give  their  days  and  nights  to  labor  and  watchfuhiess.  It  is  said,  these  Hos- 
pitals prevent  the  crime  of  infanticide.  But  they  cannot  save  the  lives  of 
the  infants,  who  perish  by  hundreds,  deprived  oi  their  natural  aliment.  If 
we  urge  that  sucn  institutions  encourage  crimes  of  another  kind,  we  are  told 
l&at  these  infants  are  often  the  children  of  the  virtuous  poor,  who  cannot 
support  them.  Why,  then,  if  they  are  the  children  of  the  virtuous  poor,  are 
they  thus  mysteriously  received  in  a  basket,  at  the  entrance,  and  no  ques* 
lions  asked?  Tarn  no  friend  to  disguises  —  they  betoken  no  good ->- and 
think  it  is  wrong  in  the  outset  to  encourage  them.  Let  vice  wear  her  own 
colors.  The  virtuous  part  of  society  are  not  responsible  for  those  crimes 
which  they  denounce  and  discourage  ;  but  when  men  undertake  to  do,  or 
countenance  evil  that  good  may  come,  they  always,  in  the  long  run,  do 
more  hurt 'than  good. 

<  The  French  are  certainly  worthy  of  imitation,  in  the  facility  with  which 
persons  of  either  sex,  adapt,  themselves  to  their  situation.  No  matter  who 
their  relations  are,  or  what  their  former  situation  may  have  been,  —*-  if  poverty 
comes,  or  if  they  see  it  approachine,  they  betake  themselves  to  some  profit- 
able occupation,  not  concealing  their  situation,  and  living  on  in  splendor,  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

<  Much  evil  among  us,  originates  in  a  prejudice  from  which  the  French 
seem, 'in  a  great  measure,  free ;  — that  there  is  something  degrading  In  a 
woman's  domg  anything  to  earn  money.  In  families  with  us,  where  the 
father  employs  his  hands  from  morning  till  night  in  cutting  off  yards  of 
calico,  in  tying  up  pounds  of  tea,  not  for  charity,  —  but  for  profit,-^ his 
daughters  would  consider  it  a  shocking  degradation  to  employ  theirs,  to 
earn  money,  by  making  caps,  or  hats,  or  dresses  for  others. 

*  Though  I  have  been  sometime  in  Paris,  and  I  have  not  been  an  inatten- 
tive observer  of  the  frame  of  society  here,  especially  in  cases  where  my 
own  sex  are  concerned,  yet  I  am  sensible  that  I  do  not  understand  it  sufii- 
ciently,  to  pronounce  with  decision  on  points,  in  which,  as  a  woman,  desii^ 
ous  to  promote  the  good  of  my  sex,  I  feel  an  faiterest  Women  here,^as  is 
well  known,  act  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  business  afiairs  than  is  common 
in  Great  Britain  or  America.  The  laws,  too,  are  different ;  a  married  woman 
not  beine  here  a  nullity.  In  so  far  as  this  may  lead  to  profligacy  of  man- 
ners, 1  should  condemn  it. 

'  But  in  order  that  the  experiment  should  be  fairly  tried  here,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  Paris  should  be  divested  of  other  causes  of  profligacy,  and 
then  we  should  know  whether  a  woman's  cominz  forward  in  mercantile 
and  other  business,  would  of  itself  produce  it.  Take  from  the  city  its  inde- 
cent pictures  and  statues.  Let  men  take  their  consciences  into  their  own 
hands.  Let  them  no  longer  believe  that  sin  can  be  paid  for  in  money ;  but 
believe  that  it  is  an  account  to  be  settled  with  the  just  and  omniscient  Judge, 
every  man  for  himself,  without  other  Mediator  than  the  man  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  see  then  if  the  useful,  though  it  may  be  the  more  pu^ic  industry  of 
women,  than  that  which  is  common  with  us,  would  prodiice  disorders  in 
society.  I  do  not  say  it  would  not,  but  of  this  I  am  confident  —  that  in  our 
frame  of  society,  by  ^going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  the  evils  are  often 
produced,  which  it  would  seem  to  be  the  leading  tendency  of  our  customs 
to  avoid. 

*  For  example,  suppose  with  us  a  young  man  with  sufficient  experience 
in  business  to  conduct  it,  but  without  property,  becomes  acquainted  with  a 
young  woman,  it  may  be  well  educated,  but  also  without  property.  He 
loves  ner,  but  it  checks  tiie  native  impulse  of  his  affections,  because  he 
fancies  that  his  pretty  wife  must  be  kept  dressed  like  a  doll,  and  in  an  ele* 
eant  parlor,  and  he  has  not  the  means.  So  he  looks  out  for  a  woman  who 
Has  money,  and  marries  her,  though  he  loves  her  not  —  or  he  lives  unmar- 
ried —  but  in  either  case,  he  is  the  man  to  resort  to  the  haunts  of  vice  — 

Krehance  to  seduce  the  innocent.    And  the  woman  he  loved  —  perhaps 
d  understood  the  language  of  his  eyes  —  felt  that  his  heart  was  hers,  and 
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given  her  own  in  return ;  —  and  she  now  secretly  pines  in  solitary  celibacy. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  where  industry  is  rewarded,  such  things  betoken 
something  wrong  in  custom  concerning  our  sex.  Our  youth  thus  throw 
away  their  individual  happiness ;  and  incur  the  chance  of  becoming  bad 
members  of  society.  And  the  fault  does  not  he  with  the  men,  other  than 
this,  that  thev  seem  not  to  have  the  courage  to  endeavor  to  break  wrong 
customs.  They  are  willing  to  be  industrious  in  their  callingi  but  custom 
prohibits  the  woman  from  becoming  that  meet  and  suitable  help  to  the 
inan,  for  which  her  Creator  designed  her.  An  educated  woman  might 
become  to  a  merchant,  his  book*keeper,  and  as  it  were  a  silent  partner  in 
his  business »  keeping  a  watch  over  other  asents  during  his  absence  — 
giving  him  notice  of  important  events,  which  concern  the  state  of  markets ; 
—  and  in  fine,  she  might  render  a  thousand  important  services  in  his  affiiirs, 
without  neglecting  the  care  of  her  household  concerns,  the  drudgery  of 
which  might  be  performed  by  uneducated  persons,  the  value  of  whose  time 
would  be  triflinjr  to  the  family,  compared  with  what  hers  might  be  made. 
Understandixts;  me  business  afiairs,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  family  property,  more  than  in  the  finery  of  her  dress  and  furni- 
ture, she  would  need  no  stem  mandate  to  keep  in  the  ways  of  economy. 
If  her  husband  is  taken  away  by  death,  he  parts  in  peace,  as  to  the  condition 
of  his  wife  and  children,  for  she  will  know  how  to  settle  his  affairs,  or  con- 
tinue his  business. 

*  These  reflections  I  have  been  led  to  make  by  what  I  remark  here. 
There  are  shops  which  I  frequent  to  make  purchases,  where  great  order 
prevails,  and  which  I  am  told  are  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  mistress, 
in  their  interior  arrangements.  One  I  recollect,  a  little  out  of  the  north- 
western Boulevard,  where  there  are  two  rooms  — one  below,  and  the  other 
above.  The  mistress,  a  grave  and  decided  woman,  keeps  her  stand  behind 
a  counter  on  one  side  the  door,  with  a  female  assistant  by  her  side.  They 
do  all  the  writing  in  the  books.  The  clerks,  of  whom  there  are  several, 
do  the  selling  part ;  but  whatever  articles  I  bought,  they  were  not  made 
into  a  parcel,  till  they  were  carried  with  die  biu,  and  uie  money  to  her, 
and  the  three  compared.  Then  she  and  her  assistant  put  down  in  their 
books  the  articles,  and  the  accounts  received.  And  I  am  told  that  the  whole 
is  compared  with  the  state  of  the  shop,  before  it  is  closed,  so  that  the  clerks 
have  no  chance  of  purloinine  goods  or  money.  I  asked  where  were  the 
husbands  of  these  women,  and  was  told  that  they  were  abroad  making  pur- 
chases —  attending  to  the  payments,  and  watching  the  state  of  the  markets. 
Mow  I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  in  a  situation  like  that,  industriously 
employed,  is  in  a  more  dangerous  place  than  when  she  is  idle  in  her  parlor, 
or  reading  novels,  or  receiving  calls  from  gossips,  or  lounging  fops.  But  I 
think  a  middle  course  between  public  exposure  and  the  utter  uselessness  of 
some  of  the  wives  of  our  shopkeepers,  especially  those  who  board,  instead 
of  keeping  house,  might  be  devised  ;  particularly  where  they  are  women 
of  intelligence  and  education. 

*  But  wis  is  a  subject  on  which  I  could  write  a  book,  if  I  had  time. 
Indeed,  this  letter  will  become  one,  if  I  do  not  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close. 

*  Adieu,  dear  Sister.' 

Mrs  Inchbalo.  * 

Mrs  Inchbald,  take  her  all  in  all,  was,  by  her  character  and  genius 
the  most  remarkable  Englishwoman  of  a  remarkable  period.  She  was  the 
friend  of  Godwin,  Holcroft,  and  John  Kemble  ;  and  is  seen  at  this  distance 
as  the  *  brieht  peculiar  star*  in  that  constellation  of  ^female  genius  which 
illustrated  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  and  shed  a  farewell  radiance 

*  See  an  aitiele  in  Ltttoll'*  *  Jfoieum  of  Foroifn  Litaratoie,  Sotenee  and  Art,'  for  D«- 
•ember,  1833. 
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on  the  dawniiur  of  the  present.  There  is  a  pleasure ,  in  dwelling  on  the 
names  of  these  lights  —  the  lesser  and  the  greater :  Anne  Radcliffe,  Johanna 
Baillie,  Mary  Wolstoncrofl,  Harriet  and  Sophia  Lee,  Charlotte  Smith,  Leti- 
tia  fiarhauld,  Mrs  Hunter,  Amelia  Opie  —  in  ways  how  different !  —  Han- 
nah More,  and  the  unfortunate  Mary  Rohinson :  and,  first  in  the  brilliant 
cluster,  Elizabeth  Inchbald.  Our  blue-stocldne  ladies  have  disappeared  as 
rapidly  as  our  great  poets.  But  Mrs  Inchbala  was  never  a  blue-stocking, 
save  in  a  single  night  of  her  eccentric  life,  at  a  masquerade,  whei^  dressing 
the  assumed  character  cost  her  nothing. 

Mrs  Inchbald  was  an  uneducated  country  sirl,  a  strolUne  actress,  early 
left  to  her  own  guidance,  and  endowed  with  the  gift,  so  perOous  in  her  con- 
dition, of  mat  personal  beauty,  who  achieved  for  hersell  fame  and  fortune, 
and  estabushed  a  reputation  for  genius  and  talent  which  her  memoir  proves 
were  surpassed  by  moni  greatness ;  by  the  magnanimity,  candor,  and  inde- 
pendence of  her  mind  ;  and  by  her  singular  goodness  of  heart.  Yet  Mrs 
Inchbald  was  no  impossible  piece  of  perfection  ;  she  had  faults  enough,  and 
to  spare;  some  of  them  the  oibpring  of  her  virtues^  With  her  acute  intel- 
lect^ and  fine  genius,  were  combined  even  to  excess,  the  qualities  of  a  very 
woman.  She  was  largely  endowed  with  all  the  instincts  of  the  sex ;  its 
thousand  vagaries,  caprices;  its  genius  for  coquetry ;  love  of  admiration; 
and  the  romance,  eenerositv,  caution,  frankness,  sensibility,  timidity,  and 
daringness  which  distinguish  woman. 

Accident  made  the  social  discipline  of  this  lady  a  tolerably  fair  experiment 
of  what  a  female  tnay  be  made  who  shares  in  manly  education.     We  mean 
that  education  which  commences  when  the  spelliug.book  is  closed,  and  is 
carried  forward  by  the  actual  business,  and  the  buffetings  and  conflicts  of  life. 
Seventy  years  since,  the  boys  and  rirls  of  a  small  Suffolk  fiBirm  must  have 
been  trained  exactly  alike ;    and  Mrs  Inchbald  never  was  at  any  school, 
nor  received  any  education,  save  English  reading,  picked  up  in^  some  fur- 
tive way.    From  this  position  she  passed  to  the  stage,  where  there  is  a 
complete  breaking  down  of  the  thin  party-walls  which,  in  humble  life, 
separate  the  arena  in  which  the  sexes  are  trained,  and  an  entire  leveling 
of  all  those  bulwarks  by  which  our  social  forms  protect  and  sequester  wo- 
men of  higher  station,  shutting  them  up  alike  from  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  of  evil.    If  there  be  orieinally  no  essential  difference  in  the  mental  and 
moral  nature  of  the  sexes;  if  man,  the  Bread- Winner,  be  not  always  in- 
herently different  fit>m  woman,  whether  the  thrifty  manager,  or  the  grace- 
ful dispenser  of  the  Bread,  then  ought  there  to  have  been  no  distinction 
between  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  Mrs  Inchbald  and  those  of  her  male 
(neiids.    But  there  was  wide  distinction,  though  no  fairer  experiment  in 
training  could,  as  society  is  constituted,  have  been  made.    The  result  was 
a  noble,  self-relyine  character,  and  a  high-toned  consistent  morality,  but, 
we  hesitate  to  say  it,  a  not  very  amiable  woman.     For  this,  her  domestic 
and  social  position  were  more  in  fault  than  her  peculiar  training.    Mrs  Inch- 
bald, a  youthful  beauty,  wiUi  a  high  spirit,  and  the  requisite  share  of  vanity, 
had  hardly  done  wrangling  with  ue  respectable,  but  unsuitable  gentieman 
to  whom  she  was  rashly  married,  and  taken  to  that  habit  of  livinp  well  with 
him  which,  with  two-thirds  of  the  wor^d,  forms  th»  useful  substitute  of  em- 
passioned  affection,  when   she  was  left  a  childless  widow.     It  does  not 
appear  that,  though  an  affectionate  and  most  liberal  and  dutiful  relation,  she 
ever  loved  any  one,  as  happier  women  love ;  or  that  any  portion  of  her 
lonely,  though  active  life,  was  spent  under  the  sweet  influences  of  an  entirely 
confiding  fl^  relyinc  sympathy  with  those  amon^  whom  she  moved.    Fail- 
ing the  natural  chanties,  she  found  their  substitute  among  the  beings  of 
imagination,  and  wedded  Dorrioort,  and  loved  with  Agnes  Primrose  and 
Rebecca.     But  the  most  creative  and  subtile  imagination  cannot,  from  ideal 
abstractions,  draw  the  humanizing  uses  of  the  real  beings  of  one's  own 
heart,  who  may  be  kissed  and  chided,  frowned  at  and  wept  over,  sinned 
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andnst  ftnd  pardoaed  for  rinning.  Her  wonumly  educatton  was  neyer  eom- 
pleted;  and  so  far  the  experiment  is  not  fair.  As  it  was  she  showed. with 
equal  eenius,  and  under  greater  difficulty,  ten  times  tiie  common  sense  of 
most  of  her  literary  bretl^n  ;  and  enjoyed  and  dispensed  far  more  social 
happiness. 

Mrs  Inchbald  was  accused  of  excessive  parsimony ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed her  manner  of  living  unless  it  had  been  ennobled  by  a  generous  mo* 
tive,  would  have  been  mean  indeed.  But  that  motive !  —  hear  her  own 
account  of  the  matter: 

<  I  am  now  fiflvtwo  years  old,  and  yet  if  I  were  to  dress,  paint,  and  visit, 
DO  one  would  call  my  understanding  in  question;  or  if  I  were  to  beg  from 
aU  my  acquaintance  a  guinea  or  two,  as  a  subscription  for  a  foolish  book,  no 
one  would  accuse  me  of  avarice.  But  because  1  choose  that  retirement 
suitable  for  my  years,  and  think  it  my  duty  to  support  two  sisters  instead 
of  one  servant,  I  am  accused  of  niadness.  I  might  plunge  in  debt,  be  con- 
fined in  prison,  a  pensioner  on  the  *  Literary  Fund,'  or  be  gay  as  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  and  yef  be  considered  as  perfectly  in  my  senses ;  but  because  I 
choose  to  live  in  independence,  affluence  to  me,  with  a  mind  serene,  and 
prosjfects  unclouded,  I  am  supposed  to  be  mad.  In  maldng  use  of  Uie  word 
affluence,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  some  inconveniences  annexed :  but  this 
is  the  case  in  every  state,  i  wish  for  more  suitable  lodgings ;  but  I  am 
unfortunately  averse  to  a  street,  after  living  so  long  in  a  square ;  but  with 
aU  my  labor  to  find  one,  I  cannot  fix  on  a  spot  such  as  I  wish  to  make  my 
residence  for  life ;  and  till  1  do,  and  am  confined  to  London,  the  beautiful 
view,  fit>m  my  present  apartment,  of  the  Surry  hills  and  the  Thames,  in* 
vites  me  to  remain  here,  for  1  believe  that  there  is  neither  such  fine  air 
nor  so  fine  a  prospect  in  all  the  town.  I  am,  besides,  near  my  sisters  here ; 
and  the  time  when  they  are  not  with  me  is  so  wholly  engrossed  in  writing, 
that  I  want  leisure  for  the  convenience  of  walking  out.  Retirement  in  the 
country  would,  perhaps',  have  been  more  advisable  than  in  London;  but 
my  sisters  "did  not  like  to  accompany  me,  as  I  did  not  like  to  leave  them 
behind.' 

The  penurious  habits  of  Mrs  Fnchhald  must  not,  therefore,  be  mistaken 
for  sordidness  or  blind  avarice,  nor  sneered  at  as  meanness.  She  had,  ladies, 
refiised  a  coach,  a  rich  husband,  and  a  settlement  of  £600  a  year!  If  the 
love  of  independence  formed  the  basis  of  the  noblest  points  of  her  remarica* 
ble  and  really  magnanimous  character,  frugality  was  tho  great  prop  of  this 
and  of  all  her  virtues.  The  parsimony  which  was  the  foundation  of  her 
generosity,  in  her  deserves  the  nobler  name  of  self-denial. 

Her  couraee  was  nobler  than  her  genius :  its  example  ought  to  be  more 
beneficial.  In  all  civilized  communities,  what  is  meant  by  garrets,  —  self- 
denial  to  wit,  and  the  moral  energy  by  which  independence  may  be  main- 
tained on  the  narrowest  means,  —  is  indefeasibly  allied  with  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. Half  the  moral  courage  of  Mrs  Inchbald  would  have  saved  Ed- 
mund Burke  from  the  misery  oi  a  debtor ;  the  remorse  of  a  conscious  swer- 
ver  from  the  truth  y  and  the  shame  of  being  the  pensioner,  and  accounted 
the  bribed  tool  of  corruption.  With  her  clear  spirit,  accurately  distinguiirihing 
real  dignity  from  the  glare  of  ostentation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  avoided  the 
only  error  of  his  life ;  and,  lacking  a  castle,  an  establishment,  and  the  honor 
of  entertaining  Mrs  Coutts,  and  ue  other  Princes  and  Princesses  of  Mam- 
mon's and  Fashion's  £mpire,  would  have  escaped  the  anguish  which  tor- 
tured his  noble  mind,  and  bn^e  his  nobler  heart,  and  laid  him  in  tiie  grave 
in  the  unfinished  agony  of  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  correct  one  grievous 
miscalculation  of  that  in  which  man's  true  honor  consists,  —  leaving  his 
memory  to  the  reg^t  of  thousands,  but  also  to  the  implied  ignominy  of  a 
tardy  subscription. 

How  much  of  female  purity  and  happiness  have  been  undermined  and 
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wrecked,  from  women  being  trained  to  believe  that  there  is  degradation  in 
living,  (or  being  able  to  live,)  like  Mrs  Inchbald,  on  a  very  few  shillings 
a  week ;  or  in  washing  their  children's  clothes,  like  Mrs  Siddons  ;  anid 
from  not  being  trained  to  believe  and  to  feel  that  useful  duty,  however 
lowly  its  sphere  of  exercise,  is  compatible  with  the  highest  cultivation,  and 
is  the  most  inalienable  attribute  of  dignified  character.  How  much  bright 
promise  has  been  blasted  —  how  much  plain  honesty  subverted,  because 
▼oung  men  are  trained,  alike  by  example  and  precept,  to  believe,  that  to 
be  distinguished,  and  to  gain  influence,  and  have  success  in  public  life,  they 
must,  by  some  means  or  other,  accumulate  like  Huskisson,  or  revel  like 
Sheridan,  or  shine  amone,  thou^  not  of,  the  noble  and  the  gay,  like  Can- 
ning !  Memories  like  theirs  should  be  viewed  as  beacons,  wamine  from  the 
Bux£en  rock  or  the  whirlpool,  not  regarded  as  the  steady  guimng  lights 
pointing  the  only  safe  track  into  port 

EopHKMio    or    Mxssiita:  a  Tragedy.     Trantlated  from  the  Italian 
qf  Silvio  PeUieo.    New  York,  Monson  Bancroft  1834. 

Those  who  have  read  the  '  Memoirs  of  Silvio  Pellico,*  will  feel  interested 
in  his  dramatic  productions.  The  work  before  us  breathes  the  spirit  of  love 
and  piety,  and  in  the  final  predominance  of  the  latter,  we  see  exemplified 
^e  beauty  of  goodness,  which  so  strikingly  pervades  the  <  Memoirs '  of  the 
writer.  The  story  is  simple,  and  developed  without  any  attempt  at  artifice 
or  mystery.  Euphemio,  a  brave,  proud,  and  ambitious  man,  has  been  raised 
by  hiB  own  good  deeds,  and  the  favor  of  Theodore,  king  of  Sicily,  to  the  rank 
of  leader  of  the  Sicilian  army.  He  becomes  enamored  of  Ludovica,  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  and  as  she  an  only  child  is  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
a  marriage  with  her  will  gratify  both  his  love  and  ambition.  He  has  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  the  affection  of  the  princess,  but  the  old  king,  indignant 
at  the  presumption  of  a  subject,  who  owes  all  to  his  favor,  deprives  Euphe- 
mio of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  imprisons  him  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
Euphemio  escapes,  and  making  his  way  to  Africa,  joins  the  Saracens, 
renounces  his  religion,  and  vowingj  vengeance  against  his  own  country, 
leads  the  Moors  against  Messina.  It  is  at  this  scene  the  tragedy  opens. 
An  interview  takes  place  between  king  Tlieodore  and  Euphemio,  in  which 
the  latter  learns  that  Ludovica  has  consecrated  herself  to  the  service  of  her 
God.  He  determines  to  storm  the  city,  and  tear  her  from  the  convent,  unless 
she  is  given  up  to  him.  In  the  meantime,  she  has  been  wrought  upon  by 
the  priest  to  undertake  the  assassination  of  Euphemio,  in  the  true  Judith 
style  of  heroic  devotion  to  God  and  her  country.  But  when  she  meets  him 
love  triumphs  over  her  resolution ;  and  she  consents  to  become  his  bride. 
But  the  christians  break  the  truce,  and  in  the  exterminating  battle  that 
ensues  Theodore  the  king  is  mortally  wounded.  The  Saracens  gain  a  com- 
plete victory ;  and  it  is  amid  the  carnage  and  the  smouldering  flames  of 
Messina  that  Ludovica  and  her  father  meet.  Missing  her,  Euphemio 
becomes  furious,  and  it -is  in  the  paroxysm  of  bis  rage  that  he  discovers  how 
little  the  purpose  of  the  will  can  change  the  settled  habit  of  nature,  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  —  he  is  at  once  a  Sicilian  and  a  Christian.  —  (Almanzor 
is  a  Saracen.) 
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Enter  mvTusuioJurunuly  ;  —  At*  noord  bloody. 


▲LMAirZOR. 


Thou  art  safe — yet  apeak ;  — 
Thy  sword  still  drops  witib  blood,  and  anger  chokes 
Thine  accents. 


XUPHBMIO 


t 


Bajazet,  the  slave,  dies  yonder. 
Laden  with  gold  the  felon  sought  the  ships : 
i  seized  him,  and  demanded  at  his  hands 
The  princess,  to  his  charge  so  lately  trusted. 
He  told  me  that  in  haste  to  share  the  spoil. 
He  had  abandoned  her !  —  I  plunged  my  blade 
Deep  in  his  coward  heart.    Oh  useless  vengeance  ! 
Our  search  is  vain.  —  In  yon  dark  waves  perchance 
The  slave  has  cast  her.  —  Tieers  of  the  desert, 
Te,  who  exult  and  joy  in  Christian  slaughter. 
Ye  slew  her ! 

▲I«MANZO&. 

Madman  —  canst  thou  doubt  our  faith  ? 

XVPHXMIO. 

What  faith,  when  rebels  to  my  sovereign  mandate, 

Te  did  not  pause  from  massacre  ?  I  wished  not 

The  sacrifice  complete.  —  When  I  had  humbled 

Messina's  lofty  gates,  and  planted  there 

My  conquering  Toot,  red  with  her  citizen's  blood. 

My  rage  was  satiate.  —  Pity,  long  a  stranger. 

Sprung  in  my  bosom,  as  I  heard  3ie  groans 

Of  prostrate  multitudes  —  and  saw  around  me 

My  boyhood's  comrades  —  afcd,  virtuous  men. 

Maidens  and  mothers  —  each  imploring  me 

By  the  dear  name  of  brother  or  ot  son. 

To  save  —  not  theirs  —  but  others'  lives !  'Forbear  !* 

In  vain  I  cried,  to  check  your  rage.      '  Your  chief 

'  Was  bora  within  these  walls  —  and  they  are  sacrod  !' 

Madness  I  unknown  to  your  inhuman  breasts    « 

The  love  each  son  of  Europe  must  preserve 

Forever,  for  his  native  land.  —  A  love 

Transmitted  irom  our  sires,  and  from  our  birth 

Nourished  with  kindling  lessons,  and  memorials 

At  every  step,  of  heroes  of  the  past 

A  spirit  of  deep  love  for  fame  and  freedom. 

Which  nought  can  quench.    Vainly  in  pride  of  conquest 

The  haughty  Moor  shall  sit  on  yonder  hills ; — 

Yainlv  essay  to  tame  with  cruelty. 

To  lull  in  error's  sleep,  that  vanquished  race ;  — 

It  cannot  be  ;  hidden,  but  quenchless  still. 

The  fire  of  glory  and  of  patriotism 

Burns  in  those  hearts,  —  deeper,  and  fiercer  far. 

Because  concealed. 
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The  concjuaon  is  i ufficiently  tragic  —  Ludovioa  becomes  insane  —  and 
Euphemio  destroys  himself  —  after  giving  his  dying  charge  to  Ahnanzor 
that  the  distracted  maiden  shall  be  conveyed  to  some  Christian  shelter.  — 
The  Tragedy  is  better  framed  ibr  the  closet  than  the  stage,  as  it  owes  its 
chief  excellence  to  sentiment,  not  the  < for  stage  effect  The  transla- 
tion is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  transcript  of  the  original. 

Fbmalx  C0L1.BOC  or  Booota. 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  February  number  of  the  Annals  of  Education 
make  its  appearance,  and  sincerely  do  we  hope  it  will  be  sustained  by  the 
friends  of  education.  We  take  the  following  interesting  intelligence  from 
its  pages ;  and  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  similar  institutions 
for  females  will  be  endowed  by  our  own  state  legislatures. 

*  The  Female  College,  established  last  year  at  Bogota,  held  its  first  public 
exhibition  on  the  Slst  of  June,  (if  we  mistake  not,)  after  it  had  been  in 
operation  eight  months.  The  programma  of  this  institution  we  perused  with 
peculiar  interests,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  same  name  and 
destiny,  under  the  patronage  of  any  government  in  the  worid,  and  is  likely 
to  exercise  a  most  extensive  influence  in  South  America. 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  affect  Spain,  whence  a  degraded  plan  of 
female  education  was  received,  and  whose  example  has  tended  to  discour- 
age tiie  intellectual  elevation  of  women.  The  President  is  a  lady.  There 
are  three  classes ;  the  first  with  five  pupils,  the  second  with  six,  and  the 
third  with  ten  ;  total  twentyone. 

*  The  first  class  debated  me  question  —  *  What  instruction  ought  a  well 
educated  woman  to  enjoy  ?  *  This  subject  was  divided  under  several  heads : 
—  The  general  duties  of  women;  their  private  duties;  their  disadvantages 
in  society,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  ;  how  they  may  improve  their 
condition  in  society,  and  perform  their  duties ;  false  merit ;  external  accom- 
plishments ;  real  merit ;  intellectual  qualities ;  domestic  arrangements, 
and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  other  exercises  of  the 
first  class  were  in  Castilian  grammar,  French,  Christian  Morals,  Manners, 
Arithmetic,  Drawine,  and  Music. 

*  The  intention  of  the  eovemment  is,  to  add  to  the  funds,  the  professor- 
ships, and  the  branches  of  study  in  this  institution,  as  soon  as  drcumstances 
shall  allow ;  but  to  those  who  are  acauainted  .with  the  state  of  society  in 
South  America,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  already  as  important  a  step, 
comparatively  speakinc ,  as  a  well  endowed  female  university  would  be  in 
the  United  States.    We  hope  to  give  more  hereafter  in  relation  to  it.- 


To   COBBXSPOHDSMTS. 

Will  S.  F.  W.  favor  us  with  another  prose  article? 

The  '  Sonnets,'  by  E.  L.  E.  are  very  welcome. 

The  beautiful  Poem  '  To  my  Brothers/  in  our  next 

The  lines  by  H.  are  accepted. 

A  '  Sketch/  by  C.  is  inadmissible. 

The  '  Roman/  has  too  much  of  the  patrician  for  our  Repoblieaa  tofte. 
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LIST    OF    JSEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

LiUy,  Wait,  ^  Co.    Boston  — 

Life  of  St  Paul ;  With  a  IMap  of  the  countries  travelled,  and  the  places 
visited  by  the  Apostle. 

Parent's  Cabinet  of  Instruction  and  Amusement,  for  the  benefit  of  Child- 
ren and  Youth. 

Carver's  History  of  Boston ;  A  new  and  delightful  volume,  with  Engrav- 
ings from  original  designs. 

The  Evergreen,  or  Stories  for  Youth. 
'    Boy's  Book  of  Sports. 
I  Paul  and  Virginia ;  with  pretty  wood  Engravings. 

Clapp,  If  Brooders,    Boston  —r  In  Press  : 

Scripture  Worship  ;  A  collection  of  Select  Chants,  harmonized  with  a 
close  accompaniment;  to  which  are  adapted  selections  from  the  sacred 
scriptures,  of  suitable  length  for  public  and  social  worship,  and  pointed  to 
facilitate  their  application  to  the  chants.  By  an  Amateur.  The  harmonies 
carefully  revised  by  G.  J.  Webb,  associate  professor  of  the  musical  academy, 
and  organist  of  the  Old  South. Church. 

History  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture.  By  J.  S.  Memes. 
LL.  D.,  —  cloth. 

The  Money  Box,  or  Henry  and  Anna ;  an  English  Tale,  revised  for 
American  Children.    Edited  by  the  author  of  *  The  Young  Man's  Guide.' 

Childs'  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  abridged  from  Bunyan,  and  adapted  to 
Young  Persons ;  —  with  Twentyeight  flngravings. 

Missionary  Voyages  among  the  South  Sea  Islands;  with  Engravings  from 
original  desig^. 

lAncolnf  Edmands  if  Co.   Boston — 

Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
By  James  D.  Knowles,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Duties  in  the  Newton  Theolo- 
gical Institution. 

MlSCELI«ANKOUS   WORKS. 

The  Toung'^Ladies  Sunday  Book. 

Moral  Influence  and  Use  of  Liberal  Studies. 

The  Book  of  My  Lady. 

Oran  the  Outcast 

The  Aristocrat ;  an  American  Tale. 

German  Parables. 

The  Invisible  Gentleman.    2  Vols. 

The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  German  Life. 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  Vegetable  World* 

The  Modem  Cymon. 


AMERICAN 


LADIES'    MAGAZINE. 


Vol.  VII.  MARCH.  No.  3. 

A    VISION    OF    HUMAN    HAPPINESS. 

BT  J.  K.  P4ULDIHO. 

Methought  the  human  race  once  complained  to  Jupiter  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  happiness  in  this  world.  They 
accused  bim  of  permitting  strength  to  triumph  over  weakness, 
and  vice  over  virtue ;  of  bestowing  his  favors  on  the  unworthy, 
and  allowing  guilt  to  revel  in  the  spoils  of  innocence.  In  short, 
they  declared  that  such  were  the  strange  inequalities  of  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
believe  that  be  left  mankind  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  or  was 
deficient  in  the  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.  Irritated,  at 
length,  by  their  peevish  ingratitude,  the  sire  of  the  Gods 
summoned  the  complainants  before  him,  and  sitting  on  his 
throne  of  clouds,  which  overlooked  the  Universe,  demanded  of 
each  in  turn  of  what  they  complained. 

The  first  who  answered  was  a  laboring  man,  who  declared 
that  he  was  empowered  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  complained  that  there  was  a 
small  portion  of  mank'md  that  monopolized  all  his  favors. 
They  lived  in  idlepess ;  they  neither  sowed,  nor  reaped,  nor 
contributed  anything  to  the  means  or  the  ends  of  human  hap- 
piness. Yet  they  enjoyed  them  all ;  they  revelled  in  tlie 
blessings  of  leisure  ;  they  ate  the  choicest  delicacies,  drank  of 
the  richest  wines,  slept  on  beds  of  down,  and  passed  their  whole 
lives  in  one  long  round  of  pleasures ;  while  those  who  slaved 
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themselves  to  death  to  procure  them  the  means  of  these  deli- 
cious enjoyments  were  no  better  than  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
or  the  ass  that  carried  panniers  of  wine,  and  baskets  of  the  most 
delicate  fruits,  while  he  was  allowed  to  eat  nothing  but  thistles, 
and  drink  nothing  but  water.  Finally,  he  besought  Jupiter  to 
alter  his  mode  of  distributing  the  good  things  of  this  world,  so 
that  he  and  his  fellows  might  share  an  equal  proportion 
according  to  theif  numbers.  '  Behold  !  said  he,  ^Yonder  rich 
man,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  attended  by  bis 
slaves.     We  would  participate  in  the  happiness  he  enjoys.' 

Jupiter  heard  him  with  patience,  but  smiled  in  disdain,  as  he 
bade  him  stand  on  one  side,  to  make  way  for  the  next  com- 
plainant, who  was  no  other  than  the  rich  man,  who  was  the 
great  object  of  his  en^vy  • 

<  Of  what  dost  thou  complain  ? '  asked  Jupiter. 

<  Of  a  complication  of  diseases,  which  has  deprived  me  of 
my  appetite,  robbed  me  of  my  natural  sleep,  overwhelmed  me 
with  disgust  and  lassitude,  and  brought  on  a  premature  old  age 
of  decrepitude.  I  complain  too,  that  my  neighbor,  the  man 
who  stands  yonder,  though  he  is  richer  and  more  luxurious 
than  I,  enjoys  his  health  and  strength  amidst  all  the  luxuries  in 
which  he  every  day  revels ;  and  above  all,  I  complain  that  to 
the  meanest  laborer,  the  very  beggar,  who  •exists  on  the  bounty 
of  others,  thou  hast  granted  what  is  denied  to  me  —  health, 
strength,  and  hilarity  of  spirit ;  a  good  appetite,  sound  sleep, 
and  a  green  old  age.  O,  that  I  were  only  as  happy  as  the 
healthful,  vigorous  man,  whose  petition  thou  hast  just  heard ! ' 
So  saying,  his  slaves  assisted  him  to  a  place  where  he  remain- 
ed, reclining  on  cushions,  exhausted  with  the  effort  he  had 
made. 

The  next  that  preferred  his  petition  was  an  elderly  person, 
who  had  taken  great  pains  to  disguise  his  grey  hairs  under  a 
wig  of  kixuriant  curls,  and  a  dress  made  by  the  most  fashion- 
able tailor  of  bis  day.  He  affected  to  approach  with  a  brisk 
airy  step  ;  but  one  could  see  by  the  wry  faces  he  made,  that 
every  exertion  cost  him  a  twinge.  He  insinuated  his  way 
through  the  crowd  with  a  multitude  of  apologies,  and  was 
especially  gallant  to  the  young  ladies,  whose  pardon  he  beg- 
ged every  moment. 

<  And  what  is  thy  complaint — what  wantest  thou  ?  '  asked 
Jupiter. 

*  A  wife '-r- replied  the  other. 

Jupiter  rather  wondered  at  this,  remembering  the  ox-eyed 
Juno. 
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'  O  Jupiter !'  cried  he,  ^I  am  tired  of  living  alone,  without 
a  home,  or,  at  leasts  any  one  to  welcome  me  there ;  without  a 
companion  to  share  my  joys  and  sorrows ;  without  children 
ta  awaken  the  ties  of  nature,  or  become  the  solace  of  my  age. 
I  stand  alone  in  the  world.  None  care  whether  I  live  or  die, 
but  those  who  expect  to  benefit  by  my  death ;  to  the  aged  I 
am  an  object  of  pity,  to  the  young  of  ridicule^  and  the  discom- 
forts of  my  situation  are  heightened,  by  envying  the  superior 
happiness  of  those  who  have  been  wiser  than  myself,  in  seeking 
a  mate  in  the  spring  of  life,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  autumn. 
Single  blessedness,  is^  in  sooth,  a  delightful  breakfast,  a  pleas- 
ant dinner,  but  it  is  rather  a  cold  supper  at  night.  O !  that  I 
had  followed  the  example,  that  I  were  in  the  place  of  my  friend 
yonder,  who  possesses  so  charming,  so  good  tempered  a  wife, 
and  such  obedient  children  —  I  should.be  the  happiest  of 
men. ' 

Thus  saying,  he  made  his  bow,  and  gave  way  to  his  friend 
whom  he  envied  so  much,  wondering  what  he  could  possibly 
want  of  Jupiter. 

'  What  hast  thou  to  complain  of?'  asked  the  cloud-compell- 
ing God. 

*  My  wife/  replied  the  other. 

Hum  !  thought  Jupiter,  there  may  be  some  reason  in  that. 
I  wish  Juno  were  present,  to  hear  what  might  be  of  service  to 
her,  only  I  should  not  have  a  word  to  say  for  myself  if  she 
were. 

*  O  Jupiter ! '  continued  the  man,  ^  my  wife.' 

'  You  need  say  no  more,'  said  Jupiter^ '  I  can  easily  conceive 
your  case  -^  stand  aside,  if  you  please,  and  make  room  for  the 
next.' 

*  One  word,  O  Jupiter,  I  beseech  thee ;  only  let  me  ex- 
change places  with  my  dear  friend,  the  bachelor  yonder.  He 
has  nothing  to  trouble  Kim,  nobody  to  consult  or  control,  he 
goes  where  he  likes,  does  as  he  likes,  and  is  as  free  as  the 
birds  of  the  air,  before  Valentine's  day.  O  !  that  I  were  only 
a  bachelor ! ' 

There  now  approached  a  virtuous  man,  who  seemed  very 
unwilling  to  advance,  but  he  was  encouraged  and  invited  by 
those  around  him.  He  was  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  husband, 
father  and  friend,  who  lived  in  the  daily  performance  of  his 
duty  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  devotions  to  his  God. 
But  he  was  wretchedly  poor,  and  fotind  it  very  hard  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  children,  by  a  life  of  unremitting  toil.       Ill 
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health  sat  on  his  pale  countenance,  and  a  hectic  cough  indi- 
cated the  approaches  of  that  incurable  disease,  which  is  always 
winged  with  the  slow  arrow  of  death. 

*  I  did  not  expect  to  see  thee  here '  —  said  Jupiter,  *  what 
wantest  thou  ?  * 

<  A  little  of  the  wealth,  and,  health  of  my  rich  neighbor, 
whose  flocks  and  herds  cover  a  thousand  rich  meadows,  and 
cannot  be  counted, '  answered  the  poor  but  virtuous  man.  ^  He 
will  not  miss  them,  and  I  should  be  the  most  blessed  of  man- 
kind. ' 

In  this  manner,  one  by  one,  Jupiter  heard  the  complaints 
of  every  class  and  degree  of  the  human  race,  whose  opposite 
and  contradictory  miseries,  sometimes  excited  his  wonder, 
sometimes  his  ridicule,  at  others  his  pity.  When  he  had  done, 
he  called  the  speakers  before  him,  and  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  change  situations  with  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  envy. 
They  all  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal ;  the  laborer  who  com- 
plained of  the  happiness  of  the  rich  man,  and  the  rich  man 
who  coveted  his  health,  activity  and  appetite ;  the  old  Bach- 
elor and  married  man  ;  the  virtuous  invalid,  and  the  owner  of  a 
thousand  flocks  and  herds  ;  a  Fool  and  a  Philosopher,  a  Beggar 
and  a  King ;  all  changed  places,  and  went  their  way  rejoicing 
in  the  new  and  just  distribution  of  human  happiness.  They 
were  commanded  by  Jupiter  to  return  exactly  a  year  from 
that  day,  in  order  tp  express  their  gratitude  for  his  attention  to 
their  wishes. 

Accordingly,  when  the  period  allotted  had  expired,  Jupiter 
again  seated  himself  on  his  throne  of  clouds  which  overlooked 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  universe,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  man- 
kind. They  were  soon  seen  approaching  in  countless  myriads 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  such  was  their  eagerness 
to  express  their  gratitude,  that  they  almost  ran  over  each 
other.  The  6rst  that  approached,  was  the  old  Bachelor, 
who-cast  himself  on  his  knees,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the 
Immortals. 

'  I  perceive,'  said  Jupiter,  '  by  thy  haste,  that  thou  art 
grateful  for  the  favor  I  bestowed  upon  thee.  I  accept  thy 
thanks,  and  now  go  thy  ways.' 

'  O  Jupiter !  ^  exclaimed  he,  *  I  came  not  to  express  my  grat- 
itude, but  to  ask  of  thee  a  new  favor. ' 

'  What  is  that  ? ' 

*  My  freedom. ' 

<  And  I,'  said  the  Husband,  who  had  complained  of  his  wife, 
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and  had  followed  close  at  the  heels-  of  the  Bachelor,  ^  I  also 
have  a  boon  to  ask.' 

^  Aye,  and  what  is  that  ? ' 

*  My  chains.  *    , 

And  now,  such  was  their  eagerness,  that  they  both  talked 
together.  The  Bachelor  declared  he  would  not  be  married 
another  year,  to  gain  the  whole  universe.  He  was  tied  |o  an 
apron  string  all  day ;  he  had  no  will  of  his  own,  any  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon ;  in  short,  he  felt  all  the  while  like  a  fly 
in  a  cobweb,  and  he  besought  Jupiter  to  restore  him  once  more^ 
to  the  glorious  state  of  single  blessedness,  let  what  might  be  the 
consequence.  The  married  man  was  equally  clamorous  to  get 
back  his  wife,  and  Jupiter,  who  himself  required  a  lesson  of  this 
kind  in  his  own  domestic  afiairs,  granted  their  requests  with 
great  good  humor.  The  old  Bachelor  tript  away  as  light  as 
a  feather,  announcing  his  intention  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
antipodes,  that  he  might  at  once  realize  the  delights  of  his  res- 
toration to  liberty ;  while  the  other  took  his  wife  under  the 
arm,  and  gallanted  her  away  in  triumph.  Jupiter,  however, 
stopt  them  both,  and  bade  them  wait  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say.  Upon  this  they  stood  aside,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
'M  Bachelor  kept  at  an  awful  distance  from  the  lady. 

Next  appeared  the  laborer  and  the  rich  man,  who  had 
exchanged  with  each  other,  each  begging  on  their  knees  to 
be  placed  in  their  former  situations. 

'Confound  his  pork,  and. potatoes,  and  bed  of  straw, '  said 
the  latter.  '  O  Jupiter,  give  me  my  gout,  ray  dyspepsia,  my 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  again. —  I  am  tired  of 
working.' 

'To  Styx  and  black  night  I  consign  bis  gout,  his  dyspep- 
sia, his   down   beds,  and  his  luxurious  feasts.     I  could  not 
sleep  for   eating,  nor  rest  for  sleeping ;   and  it  cost  me  more 
labor  to  digest  one  dinner,  than  to  earn  twenty.     I  am  sick  of 
doing  nothing. ' 

'  Your  wishes  are  granted, '  said  Jupiter,  '  stand  aside  and 
wait  till  I  dismiss  you. ' 

The  rich  man  hobbled  off  delighted  with  his  gout,  and  the 
Laborer  danced  with  joy.  Next  came  the  Fool  and  the  Phi- 
losopher. 

*  Nuncle, '  said  the  Philosopher  Fool  —  *  I  beseech  thee 
for  the  restoration  of  rny  cap  and  bells.  I  am  no  better  than 
a  cracked  brained  Philosopher,  if  I  am  not  tired  to  death 
of  passing  for  a  wise  man.   Before  I  was  fool  enough  to  become 
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wise,  I  thought  I  knew  everything ;  but  ever  since  I  became 
wise  enough  to  find  out  I  am  a  fool,  I  have  been  as  melan- 
choly as  the  owl  that  stands  for  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  I 
beseech  thee  Nuncle,  make  a  fool  of  me  again,  and  let  me  be 
your  court-jester. 

'  Dost  thou  agree  to  the  exchange  ?'  asked  Jupiter. 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  the  Fool  Philosopher.  *  O  Jupi- 
ter !  if  you  only  knew  the  trouble  it  gives  a  philosopher,  to 
play  the  fool,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  a  fool  to  play  the  phi- 
losopher, you  would  not  wonder  that  I  long  to  resign  the  cap 
and  bells.' 

Jupiter  nodded  assent  to  their  wishes,  and  the  Fool  danced 
away,  jingling  his  bells ;  while  the  Philosopher,  stepping  on 
one  side,  asked  hb  next  neighbor  if  he  could  tell  the  reason 
why  the  live  fish  was  fresh  in  the  sea,  and  the  dead  one  salt, 
by  being  boiled  in  salt  water.  The  man  replied,  it  was  because 
Jupiter  pleased,  upon  which,  the  Philosopher  turned  on  hb 
heel  with  great  contempt,  and  pronounced  him  a  blockhead. 

The  Beggar  and  the  King  who  had  changed  situations,  now 
approached  to  beseech  Jupiter  to  restore  them,  each  to  his 
former  state. 

^  O  Jupiter, '  exclaimed  the  King,  ^  take  these  rags,  and  give 
me  back  my  crown  again.  If  I  must  be  a  slave,  let  my  chains 
be  at  least  gilded. ' 

And  '  O  Jupiter ! '  cried  the  Beggar, '  take  this  bauble,  and 
and  give  me  my  rags  again.  I  was  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  nature;  I  paid  neither  scot  nor  lot,  poll  tax  or  land  tax  ; 
when  I  had  any  food  I  ate  with  a  good  appetite,  and  when  I 
had  nothing,  I  slept  under  a  tree,  without  the  fear  of  being 
robbed.  I  went  where  I  pleased,  and  did  just  as  I  liked  ;  and 
the  only  sorrow  I  ever  felt,  was  when  I  was  fool  enough  to 
envy  ray  betters.  When  I  was  a  beggar  I  was  a  free  man ;  since 
I  became  king,  I  am  nothing  but  a  slave  to  my  inferiors,  living 
in  a  gilded  cage,  and  mocked  with  chains  of  gold,  besides  being 
a  greater  beggar  than  I  ever  was  before.  The  king  begs  by 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  while  the  beggar  is  content 
with  his  penny.  I  beseech  thee,  O  Jupiter!  give  me  my  rags 
again,  and  let  me  once  more  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sleeping  in 
the  sun,  under  a  sky  blanket. ' 

The  Good  man,  who  had  exchanged  with  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor of  a  thousand  herds  and  flocks,  now  approached  the 
throne  of  the  Immortals,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  other. 
He  wore  a  haggard  look  of  despair,   and  both  his  figure  and 
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countenance  exhibited  traces  of  the  deepest  suffering.  His 
cheeks  were  pallid  and  sunken,  and  his  restless  bloodshot  eye, 
wandered  incessantly,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  perpetual 
fear. 

'Well' — asked  the  God,  *  art  thou  tired  of  thy  flocks  and 
herds  ? ' 

'  Lord  of  the  Earth  and  Skies ! '  cried  the  poor  man,  '  I 
beseech  thee  to  restore  me  to  myself  again.  The  wretched 
man  whom  I  envied,  and  of  whose  herds  and  flocks  I 
wished  to  be  possessed,  is  stained  with  the  deep  brand  of 
guilt,  which,  at  my  own  request^  thou  hast  entailed  on  me. 
My  days  are  without  enjoyment,  my  nights  without  rest. 
Whenever  I  close  my  eyes,  a  hundred  spectres  stalk  around  my. 
bed,  one  shrieking  for  the  return  of  the  flocks  I  have  robbed 
it  of;  another  reproaching  me  with  deceit  and  mgratitude  ;  a 
third  with  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  a  fourth  calling  on  me 
for  the  restoration  of  a  seduced  and  murdered  child.  O  Jupiter  ! 
give  me  back  my  poverty,  my  cough,  and  my  innocence,  and 
let  me  at  least  die  in  peace. ' 

'But  where  is  he  with  whom  thou  exchangedst  thy  iden- 
tity ? ' 

On  searching  around,  he  was  discovered  slinking  away  among 
the  crowd,  and  on  being  sunlmoned  to  attend,  approached  with 
slow  unwilling  steps,  to  meet  his  doom. 

'  Thou  dost  not  sigh  to  be  restored  to  thy  former  self? '  said 
Jupiter. 

The  poor  creature  shook  his  head  and  remained  silent,  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  dieeks. 

'  Go, '  said  Jupiter,  '  thou  hast  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of 
guilt,  and  of  the  luxury  of  a  quiet  conscience.  Which  didst 
find  the  sweetest  ?  Depart  —  repent ;  redress  the  wrongs  thou 
hast  committed,  and  thou  mayest  yet  enjoy  repose,  at  least,  in 
this  world. ' 

Then  calling  all  bis  thunders  around  him,  and  assuming  the 
terrible  majesty  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  he  addressed  the 
vast  crowd  of  myriads  that  kneeled  in  trembling  apprehension. 

'  Short  sighted  mortals  !  Ye  know  not  what  ye  do,  when  ye 
repine  at  the  happiness  of  others,  or  covet  to  be  like  unto  them. 
Every  situation  of  life  has  its  enjoyments  and  its  sorrows ;  there 
is  a  secret  corner  of  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  where 
lurks  some  unseen  vexation,  some  undetected  source  of  comfort. 
Outward  circumstances,  such  as  alone  form  the  basis  on  which 
mankind  judge  of  the  enjoyments  of  others,  have  but  little  influ- 
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ence  compared  with  the  agonies  of  guilt,  or  the  joys  of  inno- 
cence. Go  !  and  remember,  hereafter,  that  these  joys  and 
sufierings  depend  not  on  riches  or  poverty,  but  in  virtue  and 
vice;  that  the  vicious  man  has  nothing  to  hope,  the  virtuous 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  that  no  mortal  b  ever  so  happy  in  this 
world,  as  to  be  an  object  of  envy.' 

As  he  finished,  methought  the  throne  of  clouds  slowly 
ascended  into  the  Empyrean,  gradually  lessening  and  lessen- 
ing, and  becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  it  disappeared 
amid  the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  filled  the  vast  universe  with 
its  enchanting  melody.  The  crowd  which  had  gathered 
together  from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  dispersed  to  their 
respective  homes,  and  ever  after  continued  just  as  wise  as  they 
were  before. 
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,A1I  parents  are  bound  by  law  to  keep  their  children  of  both  sexes,  from 
the  aee  of  seven  to  that  of  fourteen,  at  the  public  elementary  Schools,  or 
to  satisfy  the  authorities  that  their  education  is  sufficienUy  provided  for  at 
home. 

Every  commune  (district)  is  required  by  law  to  have  a  complete  eUmen- 
tary  school,  and  every  town,  containing  more  than  1500  inhabitants,  to  have 
at  least,  one  town  school. 

Every  complete  elementary  school,  is  required  to  teach  the  CfhrisHan 
religioriy  the  German  language,  reading,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  the 
general  principles  of  drawing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
geography, general  history  oi  Prussia,  singing,  writing;  and  the  boys  are 
taught  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  simplest  kinds  of  manual  labor. 

Every  town  school  is  required  to  teach  religion  and  morality,  the  German 
language,  reading,  composition,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics,  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin,  and  of  the  mathematics,  a  sound  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
physical  science,  geography  and  history,  and  especially  the  history,  laws, 
and  constitution  of  Prussia  ;  the  principles  of  drawing,  singing,  chiefly  for 
religious  purposes,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  masters  are  directed  to  form  the  children  to  habits  of  piety ;  to  begin 
and  end  the  day's  lesson  with  prayer ;  and  to  instil  religious  and  patriotic 
sentiments  into  their  minds. 

Unmarried  men  are  absolutely  prohibited  fix>m  keeping  a  girl's  school  I  •— 
This  last  regulation  should  be  imitated  in  every  country. 

In  1831,  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  12,726,823  inhabitants,  had  2,043,- 
030  children,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  that  of  fourteen,  at  their  public 
schools.  Our  Republic,  diat  boasts  of  its  facUities  for  popular  education, 
must  yield  the  palm  to  Prussia. 
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TO    MT    BROTHER. 

Away  —  awaj ,  o'er  the  VBoItiiig  wave, 

On  wing!  of  fancy  flyinic,  , 

To  a  distant  isle,  —  an  humble  grave, 

In  which  a  brother  *s  lying ! 
My  thoughts  have  been  there  oftentime, 

In  lonely  sorrow,  brother ! 
O,  that  thou  slept  in  our  own  free  clime, 

Entombed  beside  our  mother ! 

We  missed  thee,  brother,  long  ago, 

From  our  efaeeriiil  yearly  meeting—' 
'Thy  presence  then  we  yearned  to  know, 

But  thou  cam'st  not  to  our  greeting  j 
And  never  may  we  find  the  place,  . 

Where  thou  wert  by  strangers  buried  ; 
For  death  ran  riot  in  his  race, 

And  the  last  sad  rites  were  hurried. 

No  sister's  form  bent  o'er  thy  bed, 

To  aid  thy  restless  tumfaig. 
With  gentle  hand  to  lave  thy  head 

And  cool  the  fever's  burning; 
O,  in  that  hour  of  agony, 

When  reason  fled  aflhgfated, 
Say,  did  thy  spirit  cross  the  sea. 

To  scenes  that^once  delighted  T 

Ah  1  brief  respite  —  too  soon  —  too  soon 

The  vision  from  thee  flying  ! 
It  is  a  short  but  blessed  boon 

Bestowed  upon  the  dying ', 
That  season  past  —  then  stalks  forth  Death, 

And  opens  wide  his  portal  — 
A  momentary  struggling  breath  — 

The  mortal  is  immortal ! 

And  strangers  stood  around  thy  bed, 

And  in  thy  chamber  hovered. 
And  ere  the  warmth  the  body  fled, 

The  gprave  thy  dead  form  covered ! 
I  've  stood  within  the  tomb  where 's  laid, 

In  death's  repose,  our  mother, 
And  with  a  yearning  heart  have  said  — 

'  Would  thou  wert  here,  my  brother ! '  I. 
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OR  THS  SPIRIT  or  TS. 

Chapter  L — Prcdbntials. 

'  We  must  discourage  Roger's  visits,  husband/  said  Mrs 
Hartwell,  *or  Lucy  will  be  lost.' 

*  Married f  you  mean,  my  dear/ 

^  And  would  not  that  be  the  same  as  lost,  Mr  Hartwell  ? 
Only  think,  a  daughter  of  ours  married  to  a  shoemaker !  You 
would  turn  Roger  out  of  doors  if  it  was  not  for  his  politics.' 

*  Why,  wife,  I  have  often  heard  you  praise  bis  industry,  and 
excellent  character;  and  be  deserves  it — for  he  is  really  a 
very  clever,  sensible  young  man.' 

'  So  he  is,  husband,  good  enough  in  his  way,  and  at  his 
trade; — but  can  you  think  him  fit  company  for  our  Lucy, 
the  only  child  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  ! ' 

Now  'Squire  Hartwell  happened  to  be  in  a  most  self-com- 
placent mood.  He  iivas  seated  in  his  deep-cushioned,  high- 
backed  elbow  chair,  (a  ponderous  machine,  containing  suffi- 
cient material  to  frame  a  modern  fashionable  cottage),  smoking 
his  afternoon  pipe,  and  watching  through  the  open  window 
the  operations  ofhis  reapers  in  the  broad  field  of  wheat,  which 
covered  many  an  acre  of  the  gently  rising  ground  east  of  his 
dwelling.  Here  were  two  sources  of  satisfaction,  personal 
ease,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  property.  Then  bis  wife 
bad  touched  on  another  most  agreeable  vein,  his  magisterial 
dignity.  Luckily  for  Roger,  she  did  not  urge  this  to  the 
utmost.  'Squire  Hartwell  had  .held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  only  the  week  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  my  story,  received  the  additional 
honor  of  '  quorum '  to  his  justiceship.  Like  all  other  novel- 
ties, this  last  honor  seemed  of  far  greater  importance.than  his 
old  commission.  Had  his  wife  only  said  ^justice  of  the  peace 
and  quorum,'  poor  Roger  would  have  been  in  a  lost  case. 
But  now,  after  deliberately  shaking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
'Squire  Hartwell  sat  up  in  his  chair  with  the  bearing  of  a  man 
who  is  intending  to  give  impartial  judgment,  let  the  matter 
terminate  as  it  may. 

'  I  fear,  wife,  you  are  indulging  too  much  pride.  Are  we 
not  every  day  complaining  of  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of 
power,  and  crying  out  against  the  oppressions  of  Parliament, 
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and  the  insolence  of  the  Lords?  and  shall  we  now  cast  aside, 
as  of  no'  account,  a  vessel  which  may  have  been  made  unto 
honor,  merely  because  it  has  not  been  fashioned  in  the  same 
pattern  as  ourselves  ?  No,  no,  wife ;  such  pride  will  never 
do  for  Christians.' 

*  And  you  are  willing  that  our  Lucy,  as  good  and  lovely  a 
girl  as  the  colony  of  Connecticut  can  show,  should  marry  a 
shoemaker  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  say  that,  my  dear.  Surely,  I  can  like  Roger, 
without  wanting  him  for  a  son-in-law ;  though  I  think  Lucy 
might  look  farther,  and  choose  worse.' 

<  She  might  marry  Seth  Trumbull.' 

« Probably/ 

'  I  have  heard  you  say  he  was  a  promising  young  lawyer.' 

'Yes  —  he  promises  well — but  it  is  performance  must 
make  the  man. 

*  Then  Doctor  Walker  is  dying  for  her.' 

*  If  he  is  a  good  doctor  he  can  cure  himself.' 

*  But  only  think  of  the  difference  between  him  and  Ro- 
ger ! ' 

'  Tes,  Roger  is  three  inches  the  tallest.' 

*  How  you  talk,  Mr  Hartwell.  I  never  like  to  hear  joking 
on  serious  matters.  I  think  Dr  Walker  would  be  a  good 
match  for  Lucy.  He  is  gaining  practice  very  fast,  and  you 
know  he  belongs  to  a  respectable  family.' 

*  Of  tones.' 

*  There,  now  —  politics  must  be  brought  in.  I  wish  I  might 
never  hear  the  word  tort/  again.' 

*  I  can  say  amen  to  that  wish,  my  dear ;  —  were  there  no 
tones  among  us  we  should  soon  bring  Parliament  to  reason. 
It  is  Dr  Walker,  and  such  as  he,  who  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government  against  us,,  and  encourage  this  constant  en- 
croachment on  our  rights.' 

*  Pray,  what  has  Doctor  Walker  done  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  be  has  done  —  but  he  has  said  that  he 
did'nt  care  about  the  stamp  act  if  he  was  not  obliged  to  pur- 
chase stamps  for  his  pill-papers.' 

*  I  suppose  he  was  only  joking.' 

'  But  Roger  would  never  have  said  such  a  word  in  any 
way.  He  is  a  true  whig,  eyery  inch  of  him,  and  when  the 
struggle  comes  he  will  be  found  in  the  front  ranks.^ 

*  Dear  me,  Mr  Hartwell,  you  do  not  think  our  people  will 
ever  dare  to  fi^ht  the  British  soldiers  ? ' 
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'  Dare  ?  Yes,  indeed  —  if  the  Parliament  continues  to  op- 
press us.  And  if  every  man  had  the  spirit  of  Roger  we 
should  soon  beat  them,  too,'  —  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

'  Well,  I  declare  you.  frighten  me.  But  I  cannot  believe 
such  terrible  times  ever  will  come  ;  and  I  think  people  had 
better  attend  to  their  own  private  afiairs,  and  let  the  govern- 
ment alone.' 

*  So  Doctor  Walker  says,  my  dear.' 

'  And  it  is  my  own  opinion,  my  dear ;  so,  no  wonder  I 
should  esteem  him.  I  think  he  would  make  a  good  husband 
for  Lucy,  and  I  have  set  my  heart  on  her  marrying  well ; '  — 
and  Mrs  Heartwell  slid  out  of  the  apartment  before  her  hus- 
band could  reply.  She  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  know  that 
the  longer  he  defended  Roger,  the  more  he  would  incline  to 
him ;  and  she  dreaded  lest  he  would,  in  the  glow  of  his  patri- 
otic feeling,  take  the  resolution  to  admit  the  shoemaker  as  the 
lover  of  Lucy. 

<  Marrying  well ! '  mused 'Squire  Hartwell,  a^  he  reclined 
back  in  bis  easy-chair.  '  Marrying  well !  Ah,  that  is  a  true 
woman's  idea;  a  very  good  one,  too,  only  the  mischief  is 
they  do  not  always  calculate  rightly.  They  choose  the  man 
who  is  well  off  in  the  world  -. —  and  reject  those  who  are  likely 
to  do  well.  Now,  ten  to  one,  the  last  will,  in  the  end,  {>rove 
the  best  match.' 


Chapter  II.  — Tus  Rivals. 

<  What  a  heavenly  sunset !  cousin  Lucy,'  exclaimed  Anna 
Minot,  as  she  leaned  from  the  open  window  with  her  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  tlie  glowing  west.  '  See  there  !  Lucy  — 
that  rich  purple  cloud,  fringed  with  flame,  as  though  it  were 
the  falling  mantle  from  some  fiery  cherubim  —  and  just  above 
it,  see  that  snow  white  cloud,  like  a  screen  to  prevent  our 
looking  into  heaven  —  is  it  not  sublime ! ' 

'  Yes,  Anna,  it  is  beautiful  —  very  — and  here  in  the  west 
is  a  beautiful  moon  rise  to  match  it.  See  the  pure,  bright  orb 
comes  out  the  moment  the  sun  has  hid  his  face,  as  though  she 
wished  not  to  attract  any  of  the  admiration  which  belongs  to 
his  shining  sublimity.  The  moon  seems  to  me  the  type  of  a 
lovely  and  modest  woman,  who  delights  to  reflect  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  those  to  whom  she  is  dear.  You  smile 
at  my  simile — well,  1  confess  the  moon  always  was  my  favorite 
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among  the  heavenly  host ;  and  had  I  been  a  heathen  born  T 
should  have  worshipped  the  moon,' 
^  And  the  sun,  too  ? 

*  Jf  I  had  been  so  taught,  yes  ;  but  I  should  have  adored 
the  moon  from  the  impulses  of  my  own  feelings.' 

'  Probably  ;  —  and  yonder  comies  the  swain  who  would  be 
right  happy  to  personate  the  sun,  if  you  would  be  the  gentle 
moon  to  reflect  his  light.' 

*  Anna ! ' 

*  Oh,  don't  blush  so  my  dear ;  the  nsoon  never  blushes. 
And  don't  look  so  grave  neither  ;  though  it  is  rather  a  serious 
business  to  manage,  because  your  honored  mother  has  set  her 
face  so  decidedly  against  your  swain.  But  never  mind  — 
Roger  has  a  bold  heart,  and  it  is  my  opinion  he  will  win  the 
fair  lady.     Your  father  likes  him.' 

*  They  agree  in  politics.' 

'  Better  than  they  do  in  property,  I  believe.  Ah,  Lucy  ! 
look  this  way ;  here  is  one  coming  from  the  w^st  who  has  a 
host  of  recommendations  to  your  favor.' 

*  Who  ?  Oh  !  Dr  Walker.  He  will  never  gain  my  favor, 
I  assure  you,  notwithstanding  his  host  of  recommendations.' 

'  How  perverse  of  you,  Lucy,  not  to  like  a  fine,  accom- 
plished young  gentleman,  who  is  dying  for  you !  Only  con- 
sider the  thousand  advantages  of  having  a  physician  for  a 
husband.  Look  this  way,  will  you  -^  the  full  moon  is  not 
favorable  to  reason,  and  you  are  already  too  romantic ;  and 
besides,  there  is  something  beneath  the  moon  may  draw  your 
attention.'  \ 

^  Don't  speak  so  loud,  Anna,  pray.' 

^  Are  you  afraid  Roger  will  hear  ?  ' 

*  No,  no  —  how  ridiculous  !  Let  us  go  down  to  the  parlor.' 
During  the  conversation  of  the  cousins,  the  two  young  gen- 
tlemen, named  as  approaching,  were  rapidly  nearing  each 
other.  The  dwelling  of  'Squire  Hartwell  was  located  at  the 
junction  of  three  roads,  where  those  from  the  east  and  west, 
which  were  merely  paths,  united  with  the  great  northern 
highway.  The  house  stood  a  few  rods  back  from  the  junc- 
tion, having  a  peach  orchard  in  front,  a  profusion  of  rose  bushes 
around  the  solid  wall,  and  a  high  and  heavy  gate,  which  shut 
out  the  dusty  view  of  the  street. 

The  object  of  the  rivals  seemed  to  be  who  should  first  reach 
the  gate  ?  Dr  Walker  had  the  shortest  and  smoothest  path  ; 
but  the  long  and  rapid  strides  of  Roger  were  every  moment, 
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diminishing  the  inequality ;  and  as  for  the  stones  and  hillocks 
in  the  path,  he  minded  them  no  more  than  he  would  have 
done  floating  thistle-down.  ' 

Doctor  Walker  increased  his  speed  almost  to  a  run  —  it 
would  not  do.  Roger's  strong  grasp  has  thrown  open  the 
gate  —  he  has  entered  —  and  with  no  gentle  impetus,  he  sent 
the  ponderous  pcNrtal  back  to  its  station.  It  shut  with  a  loud 
bang,  just  as  Walker  reached  it  —  bringing  him  up  to  a  per- 
pendicular as  rigid  as  that  of  a  Prussian  grenadier.  So  closely 
vt9-a-vu,  was  be  with  the  gate,  that  his  nose  was  slightly 
grazed  by  the  contact ;  find  pardy  by  that  contact,  and  partly 
by  the  rush  of  air,  his  best  beaver  was  thrown  from  hb  head, 
and  rolled  some  dbtance  in  the  dusty  path. 

Doctor  Walker  was  greatly  discomfited,  and  not  a  little 
enraged  at  the  audacity  of  hb  rival ;  but  he  well  knew  thait 
Roger  was  not  the  man  he  could  frighten ;  and  as  for  fighting 
such  a  fellow,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  So  the  Doctor 
endeavored  to  calm  and  cool  himself  as  best  he  might  — 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  the  dust  from  his 
larse,  shining,  silver  buckles,  adjusted  his  dress,  fihook  his  hat, 
and  having  recovered  hb  composure,  he  walked  leisurely  for- 
ward to  pay  his  respects  to  'Squire  Hartwell  and  the  ladies. 


Chaptse  III. — Politics* 

Freedom,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  are  Nature's  three 
patents  for  making  noblemen.  The  human  mind,  in  which 
either  of  these  three  emotions,  viz.  the  love  of  liberty,  the 
love  of  country,  or  the  love  of  mankind  is  predominant,  will 
be  exalted  above  the  herd,  whose  prevailing  thoughts  are  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  wants  and  worldly  pursuits  of  men. 
But  if  the  three  noble  feelings  named  unite  and  govern  in 
the  same  mind,  be  sure  that  individual  will  be  mighty  among 
his  race.  No  matter  in  what  station  he  was  bom,  to  what 
calling  he  has  been  destined — there  is  that  in  hb  own  breast 
which  will  bear  him  upward  and  onward.  And  the  course  of 
conduct  which,  in  a  man  of  this  character,  may,  at  first,  appear 
presumptuous  or  impossible,  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  confidence  which  a  well  balanced 
and  justly  directed  mind  should  feel  in  its  own  strength  and 
resources. 

How  little  did  Doctor  Walker  appreciate  the  cool  philoso- 
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phy  of  Roger's  address,  as  the  latter  politely,  bowing  on  his 
entrance,  inquired  after  his  health.  Doctor  Walker  did  not 
reply  —  did  not  seem  to  have  heard — but  hastily  shaking 
the  'Squire's  o^red  hand,  he  hastened  across  the  apartment, 
addressed  witli  his  smiling  compliments  the  young  ladies,  and 
then  seating  himself  by  Mrs  Hartwell,  he  was  soon  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation  on  the  weather. 

<  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Doctor  ?  cried  the  'Squire,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.' 

*  News  !  what  news  ? '  reiterated  Walker,  starting. 

^  Why,  that  Parliament  is  about  sending  over  to  us  all  the 
East  India  Company's  stock  of  tea  ! ' 
'  Well.' 

*  I  don't  think  it  will  be  well,  Sir.  I  don't  think  we  colonists 
can  be  compelled  to  buy  it.  I,  for  one,  affirm  that  not  an 
ounce  shall  be  drank  in  my  family.' 

^  Dear  me,  Mr  Hartwell,  what  is  the  use  of  making  such 
a  great  fuss  about  a  little  matter  ?  Only  three  pence  duty  on 
the  pound.  Why,  four  pounds  of  tea  would  be  a  large  stock 
for  the  year,  and  that  will  be  only  one  shilling  to  government ! ' 
—  and  Mrs  Hartwell  looked  triumphantly  to  Doctor  Walker 
for  approbation  of  her  prudential  speech ;  while  the  'Squire 
turned  his  eye  on  Roger  as  if  he  wished  him  to  answer  it. 

^  It  is  not  the  price  of  the  tea.  Madam,  that  is  of  conse- 
quence,' observed  Roger,  respectfully,  ^but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  taxation.' 

'  Yes,'  interrupted  the  'Squire,  ^  it  is  the  principle  that  we 
contend  against.  Three  pence  or  three  pounds,  would  be  all 
the  same.  Indeed,  if  we  submit  to  pay  the  pence  we  shall 
soon  have  to  pay  the  pounds.' 

<  We  must  resist  it,  said  Roger. 

*  We  will  resist  it,'  echoed  the  'Squire. 

^  I  do  not  see  as  any  benefits  to  the  countiy  can  result  from 
this  resistance,'  said  Doctor  Walker.  '  Ii  Parliament  has 
ordered  the  tea  to  the  colonies,  it  will  come.' 

<It  shall  never  be  sold,'  said  the  'Squire,  setting  his  teeth, 
and  breathing  hard. 

<  You  must  watch  the  ladies  narrowly,  then,'  replied  the 
Doctor,  laughing.  '  They  relish  tea  better  than  these  theories 
of  liberty,  which  none  but  a  politician  can  understand.' 

<  The  ladies  will  not  thank  you  for  rating  their  understand- 
ing and  patriotism  so  low,'  replied  Roger,  casting  a  respectful 
but  penetrating  glance  on  Lucy  Hartwell. 
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^  What  say  you,  daughter  -—  do  you  prefer  your  tea  before 
the  liberties  of  your  country?'  inquired  the  'Squire,  who  bad 
remarked  the  heightening  color  on  Lucy's  cheek.  ^Will 
you  drink  the  tea  that  is  burdened  with  a  tribute  which  none 
but  slaves  would^pay  ?  ' 

^  I  would  sooner  drink  poison,  my  dear  father,  than  a  bevei- 
age  obtained  by  dishonoring  my  country,'  said  the  blushing 
girl,  in  a  low  but  emphatic  voice. 

*  That 's  right,  my  own  child.  I  knew  you  would  prove  a 
good  whig.' 

*  Nevertheless,  the  tea  will  be  used,'  said  Walker. 

*  By  the  fishes,  perhaps,'  retorted  Roger,  scornfully.  *  The 
cargo  will  never  be  landed  at  Boston.  I  have  to-day  seen  a 
gentleman  from  that  patriotic  town,  and  I  know  the  resolution 
of  the  people.  They  will  sink  the  ships,  rather  than  permit 
the  tea  to  be  landed. 

'And  you.  Sir,  would  doubtless  be  aiding  and  abetting 
them,  if  it  were  in  your  power,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  With  might  and  main,  heart  and  hand,  like  a  true  knight, 
without  fear,  and  without  reproach  —  firom  any  but  a  tory,' 
said  Roger.' 

'  Do  you  know  you  are  talking  treason  against  the  British 
government,'  retorted  Walker,  angrily,  for  he  saw  that  Lucy 
smiled  on  his  rival. 

'I  know  I  am  talking  reason,  Sir,'  replied  Roger,  calmly 
rising  and  confronting  his  antagonist.  '  And  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when,  in  America, 
reason  will  not  be  treason.' 


Chapter  IV.— -A  New  Lovsk. 

Now  a  great  deal  depends  on  position.  The  young  girl, 
in  the  ball-room,  must  appear  in  a  graceful  position ;  the 
lady  in  society  must  fnaintain  a  fashionable  position ;  the 
statesman  before  the  world  must  assume  a  commanding  posi- 
tion ;  but  none  of  these  are  more  important  than  the  position 
which  a  young  man  maintains  in  the  presence  of  his  ladylove. 
From  his  position,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  on  her 
feelings,!  always  predict  their  destiny.  If  he  only  rattles  and 
prattles,  and  talks  sweet  nonsense,  and  she  is  delighted  with 
It,  they  will  be  a  stupid  couple,  and  probably  quarrel  before 
they  have  been  wedded  half  a  year.    If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
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appears  dignified  and  respectful,  and  sometimes  introduces 
subjects  of  moral  interest  and  intellectual  improvement,  and 
she  appears  gratified  with  this  tone  of  sentiment,  or  responds 
with  a  brilliant  quotation  or  an  appropriate  remark — there,  I 
say,  is  a  couple  who  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  happy  them- 
^Ives,  and  who  will,  probably,  shed  around  them  a  lustre 
which  shall  light  the  path  of  others. 

When  Roger  stood  before  his  rival  in  the  calm  dignity  of  a 
patriot,  and  Lucy's  eye  showed  that  she  approved  his  speech 
as  the  perfection  of  manly  sentiment,  it  .was  all  over  with 
Doctor  Walker.  He  was  in  a  false  position.  He  understood 
it,  too ;  and  more  angry  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  a  man 
who  was  in  an  inferior  station,  than  that  he  had  lost  the  lady, 
be  determined  to  bring  another  competitor  into  the  field,  one 
who  had  no  political  disabilities  to  surmount,  wha  could  agree 
with  the  father  about  the  whigs,  and  with  the  mother  about 
the  weather;  and  whose  profession,  family,  fortune  and  figure 
would,  he  doubted  not,  gain  the  victory  over  Roger.  This 
new  candidate  for  Lucy's  favor  was  Seth  Trumbull,  the  young 
lawyer. 

The  young  lawyer  ..  became  a  constant  visitor  at  'Squire 
Hartwell's.  It  was  soon  understood  by  the  whole  parish  that 
the  match  was,  as  it  is  termed,  made.  True,  Lucy  steadily 
denied  it ;  but  at  that  day  it  was  not  the  fashion  for  young 
ladies  to  proclaim  their  engagement  as  soon  as  they  had  said 
*  yes  '  —  so  her  denial  went  for  nothing. 

Doctor  Walker  asserted  confidently,  everywhere,  that  it 
would  be  a  match  ;  Mrs  Hartwell  did  not  contradict  it ;  no- 
body dared  question  the  old  'Squire  on  the  subject ;  and  as 
for  Anna  Minot,  the  dear,  teasing  little  cousin,  she  always 
laughed  and  blushed,  and  said  — '  like  enough  '  —  when  the 
subject  was  referred  to  her.  So  the  matter  was  settled. 
Every  body  said  that  Miss  Lucy  Hartwell  was  engaged  to 
lawyer  Trumbull. 

Every  body  said  so,  except  Roger ;  he  never  would  say  a 
word  about  it.  The  young  ladies,  generally,  believed  it  was 
a  sad  disappointment  to  him,  and  pitied  him  exceedingly.  But 
most  of  the  elderly  people,  especially  the  grave  fathers,  dif- 
fered from  thb  opinion.  They  said  Roger  had  no  idea  of 
marrying ;  that  he  was  poor  and  ambitious,  and  that  such  a 
man  never  thought  of  marrying  till  he  had  risen  in  ti|S  world. 
In  those  primitive  times  it  was  not  the  fashion  to*  vEurry  for 
money. 
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Roger  had  opened  a  store  in  a  oeigfaboring  town.  He 
worked  no  more  at  shoemaking,  but  pursued  his  business  as 
though  his  life  depended  on  his  diligence. 


ChAPTBR  y.  —  ThB   DsNOCBMEirT. 

*•  hucji'  said  Roger—  she  turned  towards  him ;  a  gleam  of 
moonlight  streamed  through  the  leafless  boughs  of  the  peach 
tree,  beneath  which  they  were  passing,  and  fell  strongly  on  her 
upturned  face ;  the  wavy  outline  of  her  eyelashes  was  distinctly 
to  be  traced  in  shadow  on  her  fair  cheek.  Roger  thought 
she  was  very  pale.' 

^  Lucy,  will  you  grant  me  one  minute's  attention?'  She 
looked  towards  the  door  of  her  dwelling,  where  Anna  Minot 
and  Mr  Trumbull  were  then  entering — she  hesitated,  and 
stopped. 

*  Lucy— it  —  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  with  you.' 

*  it  is  about  five  or  six  weeks.' 

*  They  seem  ages  to  me.' 

^  Do  you  not  like  your  business  ? ' 

^  I  did  like  it,  because  it  afforded  me  the  hope  of  rendering 
myself  worthy  of  you.  It  has  been  told  me  (he  spoke  low 
and  rapidly,)  that  you  are  inclined  to  favor  Mr  Trumbull. 
(She  did  not  speak).  I  am  poor,  Lucy  —  1  must  labor,  —  I 
am  without  friends,  and  must  make  my  own  way ;  —  it  may  be 
years  before  I  shall  take  the  station  in  society  which  Trumbull 
now  occupies  ;  but  as  sure  as  I  live,  Lucy,  I  will .'  He 

Jaused,  for  though  he  had  often  indulged  the  hope,  indeed 
eliefy  that  he  should  rise  superior  to  Trumbull,  yet  he  shiunk 
from  expressing  this  anticipation.     It  seemed  like  a  vain  boast. 
^ You  do  not  believe  me  then,  Lucy?'  he  continued,  after  a 
long  pause. 

*  I  have  heard  nothing  to  believe.  Had  we  not  better  go 
in ;  my  cousin  will  wonder  what  detains  us.' 

'  Perhaps  Mr  Trumbull  will  likewise  wish  to  know.** 

*  If  he  does  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  him.' 

*  Lucy,  will  you  tell  me !  —  are  you  engaged  ? ' 
« No.' 

^  An^—  and  —  may  I  hope  that  you  never  will  be  engaged 
—  thatW,  not  to  him  —  Lucy,  I  love  you  ! ' 

The  abruptness  and    impetuosity  with  which    he  spoke 
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seemed  the  effect  of  feelings  which  he  could  not  repress. 
Lucy  was  so  surprised,  so  confosed,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
lean  on  his  arm  tor  support,  so  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
her  to  show  much  anger  at  his  presumption.  Roger  soon 
forgot  that  he  had  been  poor  and  a  shoemaker.  The  first 
consciousness  of  being  beloved  seems,  to  a  young  man,  as  the 
crowning  point  of  his  ambition.  He  feels  elevated,  for  he  has 
secured  the  empire  of  one  heart  which  he  would  not  forego 
for  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon. 

Roger  walked  into  the  parlor  of  'Squire  Hartwell,  that  even- 
ing, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  no  further  cares  for  what 
may  betide  him  in  this  life ;  and  Anna  Minot  said  that  he 
asked  consent  that  very  evening. 

*  Roger  is  well  enough,'  said  Mrs  Hartwell,  and  I  shall  say 
nothing  against  the  match,  now  he  has  left  his  shoemaking. 
A  merchant's  wife  has  a  very  respectable  station,  but  nothing 
very  grand.  However,  if  Lucy  has  no  ambition,  it  does  no 
good  for  me  to  talk.  I  have  already  been  too  anxious  about 
her  marrying  well.' 

'I  think,  my  dear,  she  is  going  to  marry  well,'  said  'Squire 
Hartwell.    *  Roger  will  be  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  husband,  I  have  heard  you  say  a  thousand  times 
he  would  be  a  great  man  ;  but  1  never  saw  any  prospect  of  it, 
for  my  part.  Now  Anna  Minot,  in  my  opinion,  does  marry 
well.     Mr  Trumbull  is  a  lawyer,  and  may  yet  be  a  judge.' 

*  And  so  may  Roger.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  impossible.  He  has  never  been  educated, 
Mr  Hartwell.' 

'  He  can  educate  himself.' 

*  Well,  well  —  neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  live  to  see 
Roger  Sherman  a  Judge  ! ' 

—  But  they  did  live  to  see  Roger  Sherman  a  Judge. 


THE    ASH. 

TROM  THE  JBHXID.  —  BOOK  II,  LINK  626. 

E'en  thos  the  itately  Alb— the  fbreit'i  pride, 

By  woodmen'f  axe  with  rtrokei  repeated  plied — 

Totten,  reloetant,  and  with  noddlnc  ereat 

And  groaning  trunk,  heairea  high  the  mountain*!  breaat; 

Vanquished  at  length,  then  fkll«  with  thundering  aound, 

And  ipreadi  the  mighty  min  wide  around. 
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LITERATURE    FOR    LADIES. 

Public  taste  requires  correcting,  on  the  subject  of  Female 
Literature ;  and  the  perversion  of  it  is  rendering  trashy  and 
vapid,  all  that  fashion  permits  females  to  admire.  The  press 
is  continually  teeming  with  publications  for  the  Ladies,  which 
are  poured  forth 

'  In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood ' 

of  frivolity  and  trifling. 

Female  education  has  not  yet  become  what  it  manifestly 
should  be,  namely,  the  learning  that  in  youth  which  is  to  be 
practised  in  riper  age.  Trifles  in  dress,  conversation  and 
eipployment,  consume  their  minor  years,  and  cast  them  upon 
the  world,  at  the  age  of  womanhood,  alike  unfitted  to  meet  the 
cares,  the  enjoyments,  or  the  duties  of  life. 

Nor  ends  the  evil  here-  While  such  is  the  education  of 
females,  the  sterner  sex  is  deeply  influenced  by  it.  If  it  is 
fashionabfe  for  ladies  to  *  to  talk  without  conversing, '  it  is  rude- 
ness-for  those  who  enjoy  their  society,  and  would  please  them, 
to  do  otherwise.  Young  men  would  be  decidedly  '  vulgar '  to 
introduce  Science  or  Philosophy  into  conversation  with  those  to 
whom  education  has  denied  Scientific  or  Philosophical  knowl- 
edge. 

This  inhibition  confines  our  young  men  to  the  study  of  those 
vapid  nothings  which  will  gain^hem  favor  with  the  fair;  anil 
the  result  is  what  we  all  deplore,  but  do  not  attempt  to  avoid. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  physical  evils  thus  generated.  From 
debility  of  mind  thus  produced,  debility  of  body  and  constitu- 
tion will  soon  follovr ;  and  when  both  are  effectually  combined, 
and  we  shall  then  have  trifled  life  away,  our  successors  upon 
the  stage  of  action  will  readily  enough  bow  to  the  sterner 
Goths  who  may  invade  them,  and  subvert  their  liberties. 


In  America  there  are  yet  wanted  what  philosophy,  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture must  ultimately  teach  and  diffuse  —  the  rennement  which  softens 
equality,  and  the  high  moral  tone  which  counterbalances  the  huckstering 
spirit  which  belongs  to  commerce.  —  Chdolphin. 
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NOTE    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Mrs  Hale,  —  You  love  to  bring  forward  female  genius; 
and  Females  ought  to  prize  and  patronize  your  Magazine, 
which  is  so  true  a  friend  to  them.  Accident  has  thrown  into 
my  possession  a  collection  of  Manuscripts,  the  productions  of  a 
young  girl,  whom  nature  had  gifted  with  no  ordinary  share  of 
poetical  inspiration.  From  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of 
seventeen,  she  was  left,  by  parents  who  thought  proper  to 
indulge  her  taste,  to  follow  the  guidings  of  fancy,  to  ramble 
among  the  scenes  of  nature,  or  to  muse  in  the  seclusion  of  her 
own  apartments.  The  lines,  which  I  send  you,  breathe  the 
freshness  of  the  mountain  breezes,  the  fragrance  of  the  spring 
blossoms,  and  thrill  upon  the  heart  like  the  song  of  birds. 
Circumstances  drew  our  young  poetess  from  her  favorite 
haunts  of  mount  and  valley,  streamlet  and  water  fall,  groves 
and  glens,  where  she  was  herself  becoming  wild,  like  the  bircis 
that  flutter  at  the  approach  of  human  footsteps. 

She  now  gave  her  mind  to  classic  literature,  and  the  attain- 
ments of  science  ;  but  even  here  her  restless  spirit  was  unsatis- 
fied, until  the  influences  of  religion  gave  her  a  new  impulse 
and  new  objects.  The  religion  of  nature  she  had  once  thought 
suflicient ;  she  now  saw  that  tbe  religion  of  the  Cross  can  only 
give  true  peace,  and  that  nature  herself  exists  only  in  subser- 
vience to  God. 

From  Parnassus'  heights  and  Tempo's  vale,  she  has  been 
led  to  Calvary  and  Bethany,  and  finds  that 

*  There  purer  streams  through  h&ppier  valleys  flow, 
And  sweeter  flowers  on  holier  mountains  blow.' 

Feeling  that  there  was  something  for  her  to  do  in  this  world, 
more  than  to  admire  and  sing  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  to 
bewail  the  disappointments  of  human  expectations,  she  deter- 
mined to  be  useful,  and  is  now  filling  a  highly  important  trust, 
and   honorable  station,   as  an  instructor  of  youth. 

The  productions  of  her  dreaming  days  she  values  so  little 
as  to  have  cast  them  all  aside,  as  useless  chaflT. 

In  our  early  years  we  wander  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  and 
wreathe  the  flowers  of  imagination,  without  a  thought  that  their 
freshness  and  beauty  will  soon  vanish,  leaving  no  fragrance 
behind.      The  productions  of  mere  fancy,  though  they  may 
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glow  aDd  sparkle,  neither  afford  light  to  the  judgment  or 
warmth  to  the  heart.  Descriptions  of  nature,  if  true  to  their 
original,  are  always  beautiful. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  beauty,  that  I  have  selected  for  you 
the  accompanying  lines  of  my  young  friend,  Estelle.  Should 
she  by  chance  meet  with  them  in  print,  I  must  throw  myself 
on  hef  mercy  for  forgiveness.  P.  L.  H.  A. 


TO   L 


Lone  Minstrel  of  the  penflive  lyre, 

O  !  let  not  grief  attune  thy  lay  ; 
For  sadness  blights  each  holler  fire 

And  scatters  gIoom,o*er  all  thy  way. 
Thou  hast  not  loved  the  world,  —  but  know, 

There  *8  sometixing  here  vain  man  to  bless — 
There  's  joy  in  many  a  scene  below, 

That  lends  its  ray  of  happiness. 

Think*st  thou,  ah !  think'st  thou,  bard,  no  heart 
Hast  felt  like  thine  the  world's  cold  blight ; 

m 

Nor  seen  each  lovely  dream  depart. 

And  morning's  brightness  end  in  night  ? 

O !  there  is  one  on  this  cold  earth, 
A  wanderer  more  unblest  than  thine,  — 

An  alien  from  the  haunts  of  mirth  ;  — 
And,  Minstrel  know,  that  heart  is  mine. 

But,  Minstrel,  when  thy  heart  is  sad, 

Betake  thee  to  the  flowery  field, 
Where  beauty  walks  in  young  spring  clad. 

And  hope  and  joy  their  influence  yield ; 
The  birds  that  range  the  forest  wide. 

Thy  languid  ear  shall  oft  beguile  ; 
And  breezes  from  the  mountain  ride, 

Shall  fan  thine  aching  brow  the  while. 

And  wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  turn. 

Young  joy  shall  greet  thy  pensive  eyes ; 
If  but  ihy  heart  can  meekly  learn 

To  seek  it  in  its  humble  guise : 
It  rises  where  the  rippling  wave 

Reflects  the  sunbeam  glittering  there. 
And  where  the  meek-eyed  cowslips  lave 

Their  petals  in  its  waters  fair. 
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T  i8  where  the  hird'fy  humming  rips 

The  honey  from  the  wild-thyme  flowen ; 
And  where  the  sea-gull  whirring  dips 

His  dappled  Wings,  and  upwajrd  soan. 
It  rises  where  the  zephyrs  kiss 

Pale  flowerets  itito  sighs ;  and  where. 
As  reyeUingy  they  spread  the  bliss 

Of  perfumes  on  the  balmy  air. 

Then  tell  me,  is  there  nought  that  cheers 

Amid  these  pure  and  lovely  things  ? 
No  solace  in  this  vale  of  tears 

From  which  some  little  comfort  springs  ? 
O!  look  thou  opward  to  the  stream 

From  whence  those  soothing  pleasures  flow ;  — 
But  never,  never.  Minstrel,  dream. 

An  endless  sleep  can  end  thy  woe. 


DIARIES. 

EvKST  young  lady,  who  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  having  a  <  well  cultivated 
mind, '  should  keep  a  Diary  —  say,  from  fifteen  to  five  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  An  earlier  attempt  would  not  usually  be  persevered  in  and  after 
twentyfive,  a  woman,  if  married,  will  find  her  duties  are  calling  into  requi- 
sition all  her  faculties  and  attainments ;  and  in  this  will  be  active  improve- 
ment, which  is  far  better  than  speculative  goodness. 

But  keeping  a  Diary  is  essential  to  a  young  or  single  lady,  who  has  much 
leisure.  It  is  the  only  corrective  of  that  fault  of  our  age,  excessive  reading 
without  reflection.  One  may  read  mechanically,  but  she  cannot  thus 
write  a  diary.  The  eflbrt  to  embody  their  thouehts  in  language,  will  compel 
ladies  to  think.  And  nothing  will  so  surely  make  them  ashamed  of  spending 
their  time  and  thoughts  on  trifles,  as  the  record  which,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  they  should  read  over. 

Let  a  young  lady  at  fifteen  begin  her  Diary,  a  faithful  one,  and  keep, 
also,  a  regular  account  of  her  expenses ;  and  she  will  improve  in  her  powers 
of  judgment  and  reflection;  in  her  habits  of  thoup^ht;  in  that  discretion 
which  IS  the  regulator  of  economy.  A  saving  spirit  is  not  always  discreet  — 
we  must  be  in  ue  habit  of  calculating  future  consequences  as  well  as  present 
expenses,  in  order  to  practice  a  wise  economy. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  mode  of  self-education  to  all  our  sex,  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  practice.  One  half  hour  in  the  twenty 
four,  or  even  fifteen  minutes,  devoted  to  this  self-examination  and  record, 
would  be  of  incalculable  efiect  on  the  mind  and  character  of  woman. 
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DOMESTIC    SKETCHE  S.. No.  III. 

BT  A  8O0THXRH  PCH. 

The  day  was  raw  and  chilly,  dark  and  lowering ;  and  most 
gladly  would  I  have  remained  at  home  by  my  snug  fire-side, 
had  not  the  duties  of  my  office  forced  me  abroad.  A  call  for 
official  papers  by  Congress,  had  occasioned  an  immense  pres- 
sure of  business  in  our  Department,  which  detained  me  far 
beyond  the  usual  time,  so  that  it  was  almost  dark  when  I 
reached  home.  The  cold  winds  and  dark  clouds  of  the  morn- 
ing had  not  threatened  in  vain.  The  storm  had  come,  and 
was  raging  in  all  its  violence  as  I  made  my  way  home  through  - 
the  driving  sleet  and  snow.  I  was  chilled  and  wearied  —  but 
had  I  not  been  so,  I  could  not  have  been  warmed  and  com- 
forted, cheered  and  delighted  in  the  same  manner,  or  the  same 
degree,  in  which  I  was,  when  I  entered  my  little  parlor,  where 
a  warm  bright  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  a  glow,  still 
brighter  and  warmer,  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  my  dear 
wife.  She  hastened  to  assist  me  in  taking  off  my  wet  surtout, — 
warmed  my  slippers  —  drew  my  chur  befoie  the-  fire,  and 
ceased  not  her  tender  cares,  until  I  was  completely  comfort- 
able. 

Home!  ah,  when  it  contains  such  a  treasure  as  mine 
contained,  it  is,  indeed,  a  word  pregnant  with  meanings  no 
other  word  can  express !  The  peltings  of  the  storm  at  which 
I  had  repined,  I  now  blessed.  The  comforts  of  home  were 
enhanced  by  the  contrast,  and  1  could  not  have  enjoyed,  as  I 
now  enjoyed  them,  had  it  not  been  for  my  previous  exposure  — 
and  the  smiles  of  Catharine's  sweet  countenance,  and  the 
tender  accents  of  affection,  were  they  not  to  my  weary  spirit, 
what  synshine  and  the  song  of  birds  are  to  nature,  when  burst- 
ing forth  after  a  storm  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  indeed  they  were.  —  Affection  is  the  sun  of 
my  moral  system  ;  were  its  warmth  and  light  withdrawn,  not 
only  my  joys  —  my  very  virtues,  would  perish.  '  Ambition 
has  no  hold  on  me,  but  through  my  affections,'  wrote  Mr  Jef- 
ferson in  a  letter  to  his  beloved  daughter,  and  his  letters  to  her 
were  the  outpourings  of  his  heart,  in  simplicity  and  truth, 
equally  without  pretension  or  disguise ;  and  although  few  poli- 
ticians will  believe,  because  few  can  comprehend  the  onmipo- 
tence  of  affection,  I  implicitly  confide  in  the  confession  of 
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this  most  fond  and  devoted  father^-  for  mj  heart  echoes  back 
the^entiment  and  with  him  can  I  truly  say,  *  ambition  has  no 
hold  on  me,  but  through  my  afiections.' 

Had  I  remained  a  solitary,  single-man,  what  a  selfish,  useless, 
insignificant  being  I  should  have  been  !  But  the  vital  warmth 
of  the  affections  of  husband  and  father,  has  called  into  activity 
every  latent  virtue  and  talent,  —  has  kindled  within  my  bosom 
aspirations  after  goodness  and  greatness  —  Home  —  mj|  Home, 
is  a  theme  so  inspiring,  that  it  has  beguiled  me  from  the  task  to 
which  I  had  allotted  this  quiet  hour.  Another  sketch  fi'om 
real  life  —  for  Catherine,  who  is  my  inspiring  genius,  as  well 
as  my  guardian  angel,  insists  on  my  continuing  this  gallery  of 
pictures,  as  she  calls  them ;  and  aided  by  her  reminiscences  it 
is  a  pleasant  and  easy  task.  When,  therefore,  she  had  made 
me,  as  I  have  before  said,  'completely  comfortable, '  and  when 
I  had  partaken  of  the  repast  she  had  carefully  provided,  the 
table  was  cleared — and  our  little  darling  was  brought  from 
the  nursery,  to  charm  away  the  twilight  hour.  Dearest  and 
holiest  tie  that  unites  two  human  hearts !  — •  Beloved  child  ! 
how  did  thy  little  arms,  entwined  around  our  necks,  draw 
together  thy  doting  parents !  How  were  our  beings  blended,  as 
we  mutually  received  thy  sweet  kisses,  and  inhaled  thy  pure 
breath !  —  The  twilight  hour  passed  —  still  we  toyed  with, 
and  caressed  our  darling,  till  she  sunk  in  soft  sleep  upon  my 
breast,  upon  which  lay  her  mother's  head,  while  my  arms 
encircled  and  supported  both.  The  storm  continued  to  howl 
without,  and  beat  against  the  windows.  But  what  was  the 
storm  to  us  ?  We  heeded  —  we  heard  it  not.  We  heard  only 
the  soft  breathings  of  our  child  —  we  felt  only  the  soft  emo- 
tions of  united  hearts.  By  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fire,  I 
could  still  gaze  on  the  forms  that  reposed  on  my  bosom,  and  I 
marked  not  the  gathering  darkness.  The  entrance  of  the 
servant  with  lights,  and  of  the  nurse,  who  came  for  the  little  one, 
roused  us  from  this  fond  trance.  The  dear  child  was  given 
to  the  nurse,  the  shutters  were  closed,  the  curtains  drawn — 
the  tea-table  set.  With  the  change  of  scene,  came  a  change 
of  feeling  —  from  our  dreamy  enchantment  we  awoke  as  it 
were  to  the  reality  of  things  —  we  drank  our  tea  and  ate  our 
toast,  and  talked  of  the  common-place  affairs  of  life,  and  in 
discussing  the  present  angry  and  embittered  state  of  public 
feeling,  reverted  to  the  happy  days  of  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison. 

#  #  #  *  *  * 
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<Mr  Jeflbrson's  was  a  patriotic  administratioD/  said  mj 
wife,  '  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  President's  House,  when 
inhabited  bj  him  and  his  successor,  are  pleasantly  and  grate- 
fully recollected,  by  the  few  remaining  citizens  who  enjoyed 
them.  It  was  not  then  invidiously  (»lled  the  Palace,  Do 
you  remember  husband,  the  many  pleasant  social  evenbgs  we 
passed  there? 

<  You  forget,  my  dear, '  I  replied,  <  that  my  social  visits  were 
generally  in  the  morning,  when  confidential  business  more  than 
pleasure  was  their  object.' 

'  Ah  true,  and  it  was  at  the  breakfast  table  you  often  had 
you  confidential  conversaziones.  I  remember  now,  I  some- 
times used  to  go  without  you  to  pass  the  first  part  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  you  did  not  come  until  late.  Mr  J.  was  never  so 
agreeable,  because  he  was  never  so  happy,  as  when  his 
daughters  and  their  children  were  with  him.  At  such  times, 
he  used  to  be  almost  sportive  in  his  manners  and  conversation  ; 
for  when  he  had  his  lovely  grand-children  round  him,  some 
on  one  side,  some  on  the  other,  some  on  his  knees,  he  not 
only  himself  forgot  he  was  the  great  man^  but  made  me  forget 
it  too,  and  for  the  moment,  leel,  that  it  was  only  the  fond 
parent  in  whose  presence  1  was.  At  such  times,  how  finely 
and  easily  could  I  talk,  though  in  general  my  veneration  for 
him  restrained  my  usual  fieedom  of  thought  and  language. 
I  recollect,  one  evening,  my  sister  and  I  went  together.  We 
were,  as  usual,  ushered  into  the  parlor,  where  the  family  sat 
when  without  invited  company.  It  was  still  the  twilight  hour, 
and  the  lamps  not  yet  lighted.  In  the  corner  t>f  a  sofa  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  sat,  or  rather  reclined  Mr  Jefierson,  with  one 
of  bis  little  grand  daughters,  (who,  from  her  brilliant  bloom,  I 
used  to  call  Hebcj)  standing  by  him,  listening  to  the  story  he 
was  telling  her,  —  he  held  one  of  her  hands,  while  the  other 
was  playing  with  his  grey-locks  —  on  the  sofa,  opposite,  was 
his  daughter,  Mrs  R.  and  several  of  her  little  children  —  1  can- 
not say  how  employed,  for  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fair 
Hebe  and  her  grandfather. 

<  We  were  received  with  the  accustomed  cordiality,  and  while 
my  s'lster  sat  by  Mrs  R.,  I  obeyed  the  invitaticw  of  Mr  J.'s 
eye,  and  took  my  seat  beside  him  on  his  sofa.  The  children 
were  the  first  objects  of  our  attention  and  remarks,  but  after 
they  had  kissed  us  all  for  good  night,  and  jetired,  he  turned  to 
me,  with  uncommon  animation  of  countenance  and  manner, 
saying,  *  Do  you  know,  Mrs  Vernon,  I  have  been  in  Paris,  and 
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passed  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  I  ever  passed  in  my 
life  —  yes,  passed  it  in  the  midst  of  old  friends  and  delightful 
companioDSy  such  as  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  world. ' 

^  And  by  what  enchantment,'  exclaimed  I,  ^  have  you  passed 
this  day  in  Paris  ? ' 

*  Enchantment  indeed, '  replied  he,  *  and  when  I  tell  you 
Marmontel  was  the  enchanter  who  conreyed  me  there,  I  am 
sure  I  name  a  name  not  strange  to  you.'  I  bowed  assent, 
and  he  continued  —  *  Yes,  his  pen  was  the  magic  wand  that 
transported  me  to  scenes  well  remembered,  though  long  past. 
It  placed  me  in  the  very  circle  of  those  bright  geniuses  who 
have  illuminated  their  age.  The  dinners  of  Madame  Geoffiin 
were  truly  ^  the  feast  of  reason,'  where  the  highest  intellect,  the 
most  sparkling  wit,  the  deepest  scientific  researches  —  the 
richest  and  most  varied  stores  of  knowledge,  mingled  their 
tributary  streams  into  one  fiiUtide  of  intellectual  enjoyment — 
Helvetius,  Condorcet,  Buffim,  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  a 
host  of  others,  whose  names  are  less  familiar  to  you,  met 
round  that  social  board,  which,  though  covered  with  every 
luxury  wealth  could  procure,  or  taste  select,  owed  its  chief 
attraction  to  intellectual  gratification — yes,  to  'the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul !'  ' 

*  T%ejhw  ofioul!  '  I  was  tattgfat  lo  believe^  aaid  I,  *  tboee 
great  /geniuses  thought  thev  had  no  souls. ' 

He  looked  at  me,  tmphaiicaUyj  if  I  may  so  say,  and  after 
an  equally  emphatic  pause,  he  said,  <  and  you  too^  Mrs  Ver- 
non.' But  he  checked  himself,  and  added,  *  we  will  not  get 
into  that  labyrinth ;  yet,  allow  me  to  say,  that  you  are  not 
quite  right  in  the  opinion  you  have  formed.  However  these 
philosophers  may  di&r  in  their  opinion  of  nature,  the  origin, 
or  final  destiny  of  Intellectual  man,  from  those  by  whom  you 
have  been  taugbt,  their  appreciation  of  mind,  or  soul,  or  spirit, 
as  you  would  call  it,  b  as  high,  and  their  use  of  it,  perhaps, 
higher.  But  this^  is  a  point  we  need  not  touch  —  it  is  not 
their  opinions  of  which  I  would  now  speak.  The  liberty  they 
asked  (or  themselves,  they  granted  to  all  men,  and  differences 
in  opinion  produced  no  differences  of  feeling  in  this  most  delight* 
fill  society.  But  you  should  have  known  Madame  Geofirin 
justly  to  appreciate  her,  for  she  had  none  of  those  prominent 
traits  of  character  which  allow  of  one's  drawing  a  striking 
likeness.  She  was  the  presiding  spirit,  which  governed  and 
regulated  this  band  of  hi  t^priU  fortt  or  free-thinkers^  as  you 
would  call  them.    With  immitable  tact,  she  marked  the  limits 
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to  which  discHssioDs  might  go.  If,  in  the  heat  and  impetuosity 
of  argument  these  boundaries  were  overleaped,  a  glance  of  her 
eye,  such  as  you  cast  on  me  a  while  ago,  recalled  the  combat- 
ants to  the  Hmits  she  had  prescribed.  ^ 

^  What  a  pity, '  said  I,  '  she  was  not  a  good  Christian.' 

*  If  charity  'was  only  necessary  to  make  a  good  Christian, 
no  one  could  have  been  a  better, '  said  he.  I  sighed,  not 
because  I  thought  of  Madame  Geofinn,  but  because  I  thought 
of  him  who  spoke,  for  in  my  mind  I  said,  '  oh  that  he  were  a 
Christian ' —  I  said  nothing,  however,  but  looked  inquiringly, 
and  he  proceeded  in  his  description  of  those  celebrated  men, 
and  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  Parisian  society.  How  long 
I  should  have  remained  thus  exclusively  engaged  in  listening  to 
Mr  Jefferson,  I  know  not,  had  we  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr  Madison  and  some  other  gentlemen. 

The  conversation  now  took  a  more  general  turn,  and  among 
other  topics,  tlie  character  of  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
was  discussed  at  large.  His  bust,  which  he  had  sent  to  Mr 
Jefierson,  had  just  arrived,  and  we  all  went  into  the  cabinet  to 
examine  it.  Alexander  corresponded  with  Mr  J.  —  not  as 
public  men,  or  statesmen,  but  as  private  individuals,  —  as  a 
son  with  a  father,  for  such  was  the  tone  used  by  the  youthful 
Sovoreigu  to  our  venerablo  President.  Do  you  not  remember, 
husband,  we  were  just  returning  from  the  cabinet  to  the  parlor^ 
when  you  came  in  ? ' 

^I  scarcely  think  I  should  recollect,  were  it  not  for  the 
piece  of  geranium  you  had  stolen,  and  which  you  gave  me  to 
bring  home  for  you. ' 

^  Yes,  and  there  it  is  grown  into  tliat  fine  large  plant  —  but 
say  not  that  I  stole  it  —  Mr  J.  saw  me  take  it,  and  smiled  his 
assent.  Nay,  he  showed  me  a  variety  of  others  standing  in 
the  windows  of  the  cabinet,  and  told  me  the  culture  of  these 
and  other  plants  was  one  of  his  favorite  amusements  —  and  he 
showed  me,  too,  his  nice  little  hoes  and  rakes,  and  some 
frames  and  stands  he. had  himself  made,  and  perceiving'my  sur- 
prise at  his  mechanic  skill,  he  opened  several  drawers  in  that 
great  table,  which  officially  may  be  called  the  council  board, 
or  commonly  the  library  table,  but  which,  with  him,  was  con- 
verted to  various  purposes,  and  among  others,  that  of  a  car- 
penter's bench  —  in  these  drawers  were  a  set  of  carpenter's 
tools,  in  the  occasional  use  of  which,  he  found  exercise  and 
amusement.  And  in  this  cabinet  too,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  examining  the  Bust,  he  showed  me  a  much- 
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lovad  faTorite  —  a  mocking-bird  —  whom  be  daily  fed  from  his 
own  hand,  and  who  had  become  so  tame,  that  it  followed  him 
about  the  house,  and  was  seldom  con6ned  to  its  cage.  While 
be  wrote  or  read,  it  would  hop  about  his  table,  perch  on  his 
shoulder,  or  peck  at  his  lips.  He  loved  this  bird,  and  surelv 
the  bird  loved  him,  or  its  habits  would  not  have  been  so  famil- 
iar and  fond.  Often  did  its  simple  harmony  sooth  the  per- 
turbations of  his  mind  —  birds  and  flowers,  the  solace  of  his 
solitary  hours !  Who  would  have  looked  for  such  companion- 
ship in  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
who,  on  discovering  it,  would  afterwards  believe  that  such  a 
man  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  character  which  political 
opponents  have  ascribed  to  thb  venerable  patriot !  Such  facts 
are,  methinks,  the  most  complete  refutation  of  the  libels 
fabricated  by  embittered  party  spirit.^ 

*  Remember,  my  dear,'  said  I,  ^Mr  Jefferson  is  little 
known  to  the  world  but  in  his  public  character.  His  private 
life,  as  yet,  has  never  been  written,  and  his  personal  habits 
and  tastes,  his  social  dispositions,  therefore,  cannot  be  justly 
appreciated.  I  once  heard  one  of  the  most  violent  of  his  polit- 
ical opponents  declare,  after  travelling  three  days  in  the  same 
carriage  (b.  public  stao;e)  with  hira,  that  his  dislike,  or  as  he 
termed  it,  his  prejudice  against  Mr  Jefferson,  was  entirely  con- 
quered —  and  that  he  did  not  believe  any  one,  who  knew  him 
personally,  could  retain  his  enmity  to  the  man,  whatever  he 
might  do  to  his  political  principles.      *  There  b, '  continued 

Judge , '  a  candor  about  him  which  disarms  opposition  of 

its  bitterness  — a  frankness,  that  induces  confidence,  an  amenity 
and  gentleness  that  conciliates  kindness  and  good  will. ' 

*  Irresistible  indeed,  must  have  been  his  powers  of  concilia- 
tion, if  they  could  change  the  rancorous  hostility  of  Judge 

into  kindness  and  good  will.     I  wish  that  some  other  of 

his  enemies  could  have  bad  the  same  opportunity  of  personal 
acquaintance,  and  we  should  not  then  have  to  blush  for  the  vile 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  on  his  memory,  by  his  own 
countrymen,  and  repeated  by  foreigners.  Oh  !  had  they 
known  him  as  we  knew  him, — seen  him  as  we  often  saw  him 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  they  would  then  have  believed  that 
he  was  a  good,  as  well  as  a  great  man.  But  what  always 
appeared  to  me  the  most  singular  part  of  his  character,  waif 
the  almost  feminine  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  disposition, 
as  evinced  in  many  of  hb  occupations  and  amusements, as  well 
as  general  demeanor.    He  was  extravagantly  fond  of  poetry, 
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of  flowers,  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  of  nature  —  of  rural 
sights  and  rural  sounds  —  he  loved  music,  and  in  youth  was  a 
pro6cient  on  the  violin,  though  in  later  years,  he  never  touched 
it,  except  to  amuse  his  grandchildren,  whose  companion  and 
playmate  he  so  ofteh  became  —  yes,  their  favorite  playmate, 
for  no  one  else  joined  in  their  sports  and  games  with  so  much 
eagerness  and  gaiety.  Yet  how  docile  they  were,  when,  from 
playmate,  he  became  their  instructor.  With  him  the  proverb 
seemed  reversed,  familiarity,  instead  of  breeding  contempt, 
begot  reverence.  Never  have  I  seen  a  parent  so  equally  be- 
loved and  revered.' 

.  While  my  Catharine  thus  chatted  away  from  the  iiillness 
of  her  heart,  her  fingers  were  busily  plying  '  the  threaded  steeV 
and  her  eyes  were  so  intently  fixed  on  her  work,  that  I  believe 
she  did  not  remark  that  my  pen  was  as  actively  employed  as 
her  needle,  and  when,  after  a  while,  I  said, '  I  will  now  read 
you  what  I  have  written,'  it  was  with  real,  or  admirably 
affected  surprise  that  she  discovered  it  was  our  own  conversa- 
tion which  I  had  transferred  to  paper. 

'  I  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  having  freed  me  to-night  fix>m  a 
great  difficulty,  that  of  finding  a  subject  for  a  Sketch,  which  I 
had  promised  to  our  fi-iend.  I  felt  excessively  disinclined  this 
evening  for  the  proposed  task,  and  while  I  was  ransacking  my 
memory,  and  mending  my  pen,  you  started  a  subject,  which 
though  not  very  methodically  treated,  will,  I  really  think,  be 
more  interesting  than  any  I  should  have  chosen. ' 

*Bat  my  dear  husband,  such  mere  gossip !  had  I  suspected 
what  you  were  about,  how  much  better  I  could  have  told  my 
story ;  besides,  although  I  have  given  you  the  spirit  of  our 
conversation  —  the  sentiments  —  the  facts  —  the  opinions  of 
Mr  Jefferson,  I  certainly  have  not  given  his  words  —  and  it 
would  be  doing  him  injustice  to  clothe  bis  ideas  in  my  poor 
language. ' 

^  No  matter,  no  matter  for  the  words,  if  the  ideas  are  correct, 
if  the  facts  are  true. ' 

*  You  know  my  memory  is  tenacious  and  exact,  and  in  this 
instance,  the  deep  interest  1  felt  made  the  impression  more 
indelible. ' 

^  Well,  then,  the  business  is  settled  ;  our  tea-table  talk  shadl 
furnish  the  intended  sketch.' 

Washingtany .  S****. 
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TRIBUTARY    LINES. 

WBITTBK  worn,  MAECB. 

Friend  of  my  yooth  I  bait  tkouj  too,  gone  f 
And  toft  me  here  alone  to  nHmrn, 

In  Ufe*t  lone  dreary  way ; 
And  haa  the  light  which  round  me  abone. 
Where'er  1  heard  thy  thrilling  tone, 

ForeTor  paaeed  avray. 

Thy  pretence  OTcr  brought  delight. 
Like  morning  chasing  abadea  of  night. 

With  radiance  calm  and  clear : 
Thy  lipa  in  gayeat  amiJea  were  dreat, 
And  apoke  the  aunahine  of  tby  bieaat, 

Unelooded  by  a  tear. 

How  abort  the  time  aince  from  the  rill 
Which  aowa  ftom  Wiadom*a  aaeied  bill, 

We  quaffed  the  claaaie  lore ; 
And  pondering  o*er  the  lettered  page, 
Ileld  commune  with  the  ancient  aage. 

And  maued  on  daya  of  yore* 

Oh  I  Uttle  thought  thia  aching  heart, 
When  last  fVom  thee  't  waa  called  to  part. 

Thy  journey  ao  near  o*er ; 
When  laat  it  apoke  the  wprd  fkrewell. 
That  it  waa  friendabip*a  funeral  knell. 

And  we  abould  meet  no  more. 

But  fkitb'a  hand  diaaipatea  the  gloom 
Which  alumbera  round  thy  youthful  tomb. 

And  points  to  realma  on  high ; 
Where  thy  pure  spirit  winged  ita  flight. 
To  regions  of  unclouded  light. 

Far,  for  beyond  the  sky. 

Then  weep  no  more  the  sorrowing  tear. 
Dispel  each  dcmbt,  each  anxioua  fear, 

Oar  loaa  ia gain. 

Her  apirit  from  the  grave*a  cold  sod. 
Has  sought  the  bosom  of  iU  God, 

In  endless  peace  to  reign. 

When  spring's  young  blossoms  shall  return. 
We  11  twine  fitesb  garlands  round  thy  nm, 

And  watch  them  fade  and  die ; 
But  not  like  them,  the  flower  we  lored 
Haa  drooped,  it  blooma  in  worlds  idMre, 

And  sheds  its  iw«eti  on  high. 
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CHARACTER S.....N0.  II. 

BT  Vms   E.  C.  XMBUST. 

Gbntlb  Reader,  do  you  remember  Aunt  Sillj?  If  jou 
do,  then  read  the  few  following  pages  and  leam  how  difierently 
character  may  develope  itself  even  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Aunt  Mabel  is  like  Aunt  Silly  —  an  old  maid  —  but  here 
all  resemblance  ends.  Mabel  Morrison  could  never  have 
been  styled  a  beauty,  but  if  delicate  features,  dark  grey  eyes 
shaded  by  long  black  lashes,  and  a  countenance  expressive  of 
the  most  winning  gentleness,  be  at  all  attractive,  then  was  she 
certainly  possessed  of  that  which  is  far  rarer  than  beauty — I 
mean  loveliness. 

Few  are  so  unskilled  in  physiognomy  as  to  require  to  be 
told  that  the  most  beautiful  faces  are  not  always  the  loveliest. 
A  mouth  may  be  as  perfect  as  if  formed  by  the  chisel  of  a 
Phidias,  and  yet,  if  unadorned  by  the  smile  of  good  humor  it 
will  never  be  lovely  —  an  eye  may  be  as  brilliant  as  the  dia- 
mond, yet  if  it  lack  the  inward  light  of  intellect,  or  if  it  be 
overhung  by  the  scowling  brow  of  habitual  anger,  it  will  never 
awaken  the  feeling  of  tenderness.  A  face  may  possess  a 
combination  of  features,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
constitute  the  perfection  of  beauty,  but  it  may  be  utterly  de- 
&cient  in  loveliness ;  and  a  face  utterly  destitute  of  regular 
beauty  may,  if  intelligent  and  amiable,  be  exceedingly  lovely. 

Mabel  Morrison  was  then,  though  not  beautiful,  certainly 
very  lovely.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  a  large  family,  and 
it  required  her  father's  continual  exertions  to  support  that 
family  in  comfort.  The  health  of  her  mother,  too,  was  very 
delicate,  so  that  from  her  earliest  childhood  Mabel's  life  had 
been  one  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  charge  of  the  younger 
children  had  so  entirely  devolved  upon  Mabel  that  she  had 
grown  up  with  a  consciousness  of  responsibility  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  her  mind.  The  constant  exercise  of  patience 
which  she  had  found  so  necessary  when  presiding  over  her 
little  flock,  had  given  a  sweetness  to  her  manner,  which  is 
seldom  found  combined  with  the  gay  animal  spirits  of  youth. 
In  fact,  Mabel  became  matured  before  her  time,  and  at  eigh- 
teen she  was  singularly  gifted  with  the  personal  bloom  and 
freshness  of  early  youth,  together  with  the  mental  ripeness  and 
strength  of  almost  middle  age.    She  was  not  without  admirers 
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among  the  youag  men  with  whom  she  was  acqaainted,  and 
when  the  young  people  were  assembled  in  their  social  meet- 
ings around  each  other's  fireside,  there  were  few  girls  whose 
band  was  oftener  solicited  for  the  dance,  or  whose  chair  was 
more  closely  surrounded  by  the  merry«hearted  young  men, 
than  the  simply  attired  and  quiet  Mabel  Morrison. 

But  there  was  one  whose  voice  was  sweeter  to  her  ear  than 
all  the  rest — one  whose  hand  loved  to  linger  upon  hers  in 
tbe  dance,  and  whose  touch  thrilled  her  with  a  pleasure  so 
strange,  so  deep,  that  she  almost  feared  it  was  wrong.  William 
Arnold  was  a  merchant,  engaged  in  a  flourishing  business  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ;  but  alas,  New  York  was  twenty  miles 
from  the  little  village  where  Mabel  dwelt,  and  Mabel  knew 
that  when  tbe  summer  had  past  away  he  would  return  to  his 
home,  perhaps  totally  forgetful  of  the  unpretending  country 
maiden  whom  he  now  seemed  to  admire.  It  was  not  until 
the  day  of  Arnold's  departure  that  Mabel  fully  comprehended 
her  own  feelings  ;  but  when  he  was  really  gone  —  when  she 
remembered  the  tremulous  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  the 
agitated  vdce  which  bade  her  farewell,  her  heart  was  wrung 
with  anguish,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  foolishly,  perhaps 
wickedly,  given  to  a  stranger  the  tenderness  which  he  had  not 
even  sought.  But  Mabel's  was  not  a  mind  to  sink  beneath 
such  a  sorrow.  She  knew  that  grief  grows  by  cherishing,  and 
she  applied  herself  earnestly  to  her  homely  duties,  in  the  hope 
of  forgetting  the  dream  which  had  for  a  moment  brightened 
her  melancholy  life. 

Beneath  her  quiet  demeanor,  Mabel  concealed  deep  and 
strong  feelings.  Many  and  bitter  were  her  struggles,  there- 
fore, with  tbe  rebellious  heart  which  still  clung  to  the  image 
of  the  man  she  loved.  In  the  midst  of  her  secret  conflict  her 
mother  was  taken  very  ill.  All  that  affection  could  do  to 
save  or  relieve  was  tried,  but  in  vain,  and  soon  Mabel  knew 
that  her  mother  must  die.  Sorrowfully  did  Mabel  now  perform 
her  ministry  of  love,  for  dearly  did  she  love  her  djring  parent. 
One  evening  her  mother  feebly  called  her  to  her  side,  and  in 
tbe  most  earnest  manner  implored  her  daughter  to  take  charge 
of  her  little  ones.  '  You  have  ever  been  a  dutiful  child,  Ma- 
bel,' said  she,  ^  will  }'ou  now  promise  that  nothing  shall  induce 
you  to  relinquish  the  care  of  your  orphan  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
But  remember,  my  daughter,  that  you  are  taking  upon  yourself 
a  serious  duty.  While  you  remain  in  your  father's  house,  he 
will  probably  not  marry  again,  but  should  you  leave  him,  his 
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borne  will  be  desolate  -^  he  will  marrj,  and  my  childien  will 
be  given  into  the  hand  of  a  stranger.' 

'  Mother/  said  the  weeping  girl,  '  I  never  wbh  to  marry  ; ' 
and  she  spoke  truly,  for  she  thought  of  the  affection  which 
had  already  run  to  waste,  and  she  wbhed  not  to  know  aught 
ebe. 

'  Nay,  my  dear  Mabel,'  said  the  dying  woman,  '  you  will, 
perhaps,  marry  at  some  future  time,  but  promise  me  —  that  I 
may  cfie  in  peace,  promise  me,  that  you  will  never  marry  one 
who  will  take  you  so  fiur  from  your  home  as  to  render  it  impoe* 
sible  for  you  to  watch  over  your  father  and  his  children.  Do 
not  leave  your  fiither's  house  until  Anna  is  old  enough  to  take 
your  place,  and  even  then,  Mabel,  you  must  not  leave  the 
idllage.  I  know  I  am  asking  you  to  make  a  sacrifice,  Mabel, 
but  you  are  all  my  earthly  trust ; — can  you  promise?'  A 
pang  shot  through  Mabel's  heart  as  she  gave  the  required 
promise,  though  she  knew  not  why  she  fdt  so  strange  a  reluc- 
tance. But  hdT  filial  piety  was  rewarded  by  the  blessing  and 
thanks  of  her  djring  mother. 

Alas !  a  severe  trial  awaited  her.  Her  mother  had  been 
but  a  few  months  dead,  when  William  Arnold  returned  to  the 
village.  The  loss  of  hb  fether  and  consequent  disarrange* 
ment  m  business,  had  detained  him  thus  long  in  New  York ; 
but  he  now  came  to^ask  the  hand  of  hb  long  loved  Mabel, 
and  bear  her  away  to  hb  distant  home  as  hb  bride  Oh,  how 
bitterly  did  Mabel  weep,  as  she  listened  to  hb  words.  Had 
he  but  come  a  little  sooner  how  diflforent  might  have  been  her 
destiny.  Her  mother  would  not  have  exacted  so  dear  a  sacri- 
fice —  but  it  was  now  too  late.  She  told  William  of  all  her 
love — all  her  sorrow ;  but  she  was  firm  in  her  refusal  to  be- 
come hb  wife.  In  vain  he  prayed  and  entreated  her  to  thbk 
before  she  decided.  *  I  dare  not,  Willbm,'  was  her  reply. 
*  My  heart  pleads  too  strongly  for  you.  I  dare  not  pause  to 
think  — 1  dare  not  give  myself  time  to  invent  sophisms  —  I  see 
my  path  stfaight  before  me ;  and  though  it  be  strewed  with 
thorns,  still  I  must  pursue  it.' 

He  left  her  with  sorrow  in  hb  heart,  and  returned  to  hb 
home,  but  hb  grief  was  not  like  that  of  a  woman's  heart. 
Mabel's  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  eye  dim,  as  she  struggled 
on  her  toilsome  way,  in  sadness  and  loneliness  of  spirit ;  but 
William  rushed  into  the  haunts  of  gaiety ;  he  sought  forgetful- 
ness,  and  he  did  not  seek  in  vain.  Two  years  passed  away^ 
and  Mabel  had  lefl  no  duty  unfulfilled,  when  suddenly  she 
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stricken  down  to  the  earth,  bjr  two  calamitiefl,  as  overpowering 
as  thej  were  unexpected. 

WiUiam  Arnold  married  another,  and  the  tidings  reached 
the  unhappy  Mabel  just  one  week  before  her  fieither  btimated 
to  her  his  intention  of  bringing  home  a  second  wife  -*  a  step* 
mother  for  those  children  to  whose  welfare  Mabel  had  sacri- 
ficed all  her  hopes  of  happiness. 

When  her  father  brought  home  his  wife  from  a  neighboring 
viUage  he  found  his  daughter  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
totally  unconscious  of  everything  around  her. 

Time  sped  on  —  other  dbildren  were  bom  to  Mr  Morrison, 
and  the  bright  eyes  of  his  living  wife  were  dearer  to  him  than 
the  memory  of  the  sweet  face  which  had  fiided  from  his  side. 
The  new  mother  was  a  thoughtless,  lighthearted  woman,  who 
willingly  threw  upon  Mabel  the  burden  of  household  cares,  but 
when  the  claims  of  her  own  children  began  to  interfere  with 
those  of  her  predecessor's,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  oppress  the 
orphans,  while  she  pampered  the  follies  of  her  own  offipring. 
In  the  meantime  Anna,  the  next  in  age  to  Mabel,  grew  up  to 
woman's  estate  and  married.  Her  kind-hearted  husband  in* 
sisted  that  her  sbter,  who  was  just  emerging  from  childhood, 
should  reside  with  her,  to  help  her  with  the  dairy,  as  he  said, 
when  Mabel  scrupled  to  burden  him  with  such  an  addition  to 
his  family.  Her  eldest  brother,  too,  he  took  to  assist  him  on 
the  farm,  and  the  second  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter 
in  the  village.  There  were  now  only  three  children  left  for 
Mabel  to  watch  over.  But  her  &ther  began  to  complain  of 
his  poverty,  and  to  reproach  Mabel  with  still  remaining  a 
burden  on  hb  hands,  when  she  had  had  many  opportunities 
of  marrybg  well.  This  was  more  than  her  gentle  spirit  could 
endure  —  to  be  reproached  with  the  very  sacrifice  that  had 
cost  her  so  dear.  But  Mabel  had  many  fiiends,  and  she  knew 
that  she  would  always  be  able  to  support  herself  by  her  own 
industry,  even  if  her  father  should  transf(Nr  all  his  love  to  the 
stranger's  children. 

At  length  her  father,  too,  was  called  away,  and  his  little 
property  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  bis  debts,  leaving  nothing 
to  his  family.  Mabel  immediately  opened  a  school  for  young 
children,  took  a  small  room  in  the  village,  and  determined  to 
bring  up  the  three  remaining  children  of  her  dead  mother. 
Her  kindness  of  heart  was  shown  by  her  ofiering  to  instruct 
her  half-brothers  free  of  all  expense ;  and  ^he  soon  found 
that  industry  and  good  humor  never  lacked  firiends. 
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For  ten  years  Mabel  Morrison  was  the  yillage  school- 
misuess.  A  brother  and  tiyo  sisters  had  been  supported  en- 
tirely by  her  exertions,  until  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  the  girls  still  continued  dependant  upon  Mabel, 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  bettering  her  condition. 
Mabel  was  now  verging  towards  thirtyfive,  and  though  her  soft 
brown  hair  was  still  unmixed  with  silver,  yet  she  well  knew 
that  the  smoothness  of  youth  had  left  her  cheek.  She  had  long 
since  ceased  to  think  of  marriage,  when  most  unexpectedly  she 
found  her  hand  was  solicited  by  Mr  AUerton,  an  eccentric  old 
bachelor,  who  had  accidentally  sojourned  in  the  village  during 
the  summer.  Mabel  could  not  help  laughing  when  she  read 
Mr  AUerton's  singular  epistle  in  which  he  declared  his  passion. 
He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  about  sixtyfive  years  of  age,  with  a 
quick  blue  eye,  and  hair  of  snowy  whiteness ;  and  wiien  Ma- 
bel thought  of  his  wrinkled  face,  his  precise  manner,  his  old 
fashioned  cue,  and  his  immense  paste  shoe-buckles,  she  could 
not  help  smiling  at  such  a  ridiculous  picture  of  a  lover.  But 
she  knew  him  to  be  a  kind,  good  man,  and  her  answer  to  his 
letter  was  one  full  of  gentle  apd  womanly  feeling,  but  it  was  a 
reJusaL  Three  years  after,  a  huge  packet  of  papers,  sealed 
and  witnessed  in  due  legal  form,  was  sent  to  her  from  New- 
York,  attesting  that  she  had  been  left  sole  heir  to  Jonathan 
AUerton,  deceased,  of  the  state  and  county  of  New  York. 
She  thus  found  herself  in  possession  of  a  fortune  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  aAd  her  toil  was  now  at  an  end.  She  re- 
moved with  her  sisters  to  a  small  but  commodious  house  near 
her  dear  Annie,  whose  children  became  objects  of  her  care. 

She  had  seen  William  Arnold  several  times  since  hb  mar- 
riage, but  every  time  she  beheld  him  her  emotions  were  less 
painful.  She  saw  him  happy  m  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
fondly  loved  by  his  beautiful  wife,  and  diffusing  blessings 
around  him.  She  was  content  with  her  own  lot,  and  in  the 
humility  of  her  heart,  she  believed  that  it  had  been  all  for 
the  best.  She  felt  that  she  could  stand  no  comparison  with 
the  elegant  and  educated  wife  whom  William  had  chosen  ; 
and  she  thought  that  it  was  better  to  be  a  contented  old  maid 
than  to  have  been  unequally  mated,  as  she  now  felt  she  would 
have  been,  with  the  talented  and  refined  William  Arnold. 

Mabel  Morrison  is  still  living.  She  resides  with  Annie, 
whose  children,  though  now  grown  up  and  some  married,  still 
demand  all  her  attention.  Her  figure,  slender  but  not  atten- 
uated, is  always  neatly  robed  in  black  silk,  while  a  pretty  close 
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cap  covers  her  whitened  locks.  Aunt  Mabel  is  some  sixty 
years  of  age  «^  pious^  amiable,  and  kind-hearted,  she  is  a  liv- 
ing example  that  one  may  grow  old  gracefully,  even  when 
unattended  by  the  children  and  grand-children  who  so  mate- 
rially assist  one  in  stepping  down  the  hill  of  life.  £very 
body  respects,  every  body  loves  her  —  in  short,  she  is  every 
body's  kmd,  good,  dear  Aunt  Mabel. 
Brooldyti,  Fth.  13^  1834. 
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LADIES. 

Mrs  Hale,  —  You  had  the  goodness,  sometime  since,  to 
ofier  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  for  any  statements  which  I 
might  wish  to  lay  before  the  public,  respecting  the  Institution 
under  my  charge.  But  if  you  will  insert  in  your  next  number, 
in  place  of  anything  from  myself,  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Palmer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  addressed 
to  one  of  the  professors  of  Yale  College,  you  will  do  me  an 
essential  favor. 

I  would  only  add,  that  an  '  OutHne  '  of  the  system  of  edu- 

caUon  pursued,  including  the  terms,  and  accompanied  by  a 

print  of  the  establishment,  and  the  catalogue  for  the  last  ye^r, 

will  be  forwarded  to  any  applicant. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

HcNRT  Jones. 
Grunfidd,  *Mh  Fth.  1834. 

'  Mt  dear  Sib,  —  After  having  spent  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly,  and  I 
would  hope  not  unprofitably,  in  the  family  of  the  liev.  Mr  Jones,  in 
Greenfield,  Mass.  I  feel  as  if  1  could  not  leave -this  part  of  the  country  with- 
out bearing  my  strong  and  decided  testimony  in  favor  of  himself  and  his 
valuable  lady,  and  of  the  interesting  literary  ios^tution  under  their  care. 

'I  have  no  where  in  my  travels  met  with  a^ seminary  for  young  ladies, 
which,  for  the  esceeding  pleasantness  and  he^hiness  of  its  location,  the 
spaciousness,  variety,  and  suitableness  of  its  acMMmodations,  and  the  atten- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  instructor  and  instructreSs.  and  the  advantages  of 
almost  every  kind  for  the  improvement  of  young  lauiee  in  manners,  morals,  and 
literature,  I  could  consider  equal  to  this.  1  attended  a  number  of  the  recitations 
and  was  highly  gratified  with  the  mode  of  instruction,  the  happy,  famil- 
iar, intelligible,  and  interesting  manner  in  which  information  was  communica- 
ted to  the  pupib.  Mr  Jones  I  consider  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  important 
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sphere  he  occupies;  he  has  the  happy  talent,  1  think,  in  a  much  more  than 
Ordinary  degree,  of  attaching  his  pupils,  and  exciting  their  confidence,  while 
at  the  same  time,  he  faithfully  exacts  of  them  promptness  and  punctuality, 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  thoraugh7te$8  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  same  remark,  as  far  as  my  observations  extended,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  making  with  reference,  generally,  to  the  ladies  associated  with  him  In 
communicating  instruction. 

'  I  have  had  a  ward  in  his  family  and  school  two  years,  who  has  improved 
in  her  habits  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  her  education,  in  a  degree  very 
satisfactory  to  Mrs  P.  and  myself;  and  we  are  happy  in  the  intention  of 
leaving  our  own  daughter  to  pass  a  twelvemonth  under  their  united  charge. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  parents,  who  are  desirous  of  surrounding 
their  children,  while  in  a  course  of  literary  instruction,  with  a  salutary  reli- 
gious influence,  may  with  great  confidence  commit  them  to  the  care  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Jones;  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  advantages  of  mominz  and  eve- 
ning devotion,  I  observed  on  Sabbath  evenings,  that  exercises  o7  an  appro- 
priate and  impressive  religious  character  were  made  to  follow  the  more 
public  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 

'  I  have  thus  in  an  informal  manner,  thrown  toeether  a  few  general 
thoughts  in  reference  to  the  institution  at  Greenfield,  which  1  commit  to 
your  discretion.  If  they  can,  all  or  any  of  them,  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  that  seminary,  or  the  worthy  persons  who  have  the  charge 
of  it,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  ol  this  communication  as  to  your 
judgement  may  seem  best. 

'  I  am  with  much  respect  and  affection,  yours, 

B.  M.  Palmbb.* 

JV'ew  Haven,  iUh  Sept  1838. 
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*  I  HEAR  you  have  signed  the  pledge,  Mrs  N.  Dear  me,  how  could 
yeu  do  it  ? ' 

*  I  found  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  Mrs  B*  What  should  prevent  me 
from  signing  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  bind  yourself  not  to  make  use  of  distilled  liquors  of  any  kind 
—  do  you  not  ?  * 

*  Yes — >and  that  is  no  sacrifice  to  me.' 

<  The  world  will  think  it  is,  Mrs  N.  —  depend  upon  that.  If  a  lady  en- 
gages not  to  use  ardent  spirits,  it  will  be  understood  that  she  has  used  it  to 
excess.  It  does  very  well  for  men  to  sign  —  but  for  ladies — I  think  they 
should  never  be  associated  with  the  vulgar  idea  of  Intemperance.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs  B.,  if  our  sex  only  were  free  from  the  vulgarity  of  en- 
couraging intemperance,  they  would  all,  as  one,  sign  the  pledge.  But  wo- 
men have  been  accustomed  to  use  spirits  in  a  variety  of  ways  —  in  cooking, 
in  medicine,  in  baths  and  lotions,  till  they  consider  it  a  necessary — and 
while  it  is  thus  freely  used  in  the  family,  Intemperance  will  never  be  ban- 
ished from  our  land.  I  think  gin,  rtim,  and  brandy,  are  vulgar  names;  and 
that  the  things  themselves  should  be  considered  too  vulgar  to  nave  a  place  in 
a  lady*s  domestic  memorandum;  and  that  in  no  case,  save  by  the  express 
direction  of  the  physician,  should  she  permit  them  to  be  seen  in  her  house. 
But  temperance  —  is  there  any  vulgarity  in  Temperance  f* 

S. 
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Tkb  Unttbbis  aitd  iTi  Author. 

UiTDSB  this  head,  the  last  Londoa  Quarterly  Review  has  an  exceedingly 
interestiBg  article,  referring  to  the  volumes  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
which  have  already  appeared,  and  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  most  cogent  and 
unanswerable  arguments  by  which  the  respective  authors  have  supported 
their  diiierent  parts. 

The  history  of  this  great  work  (one  in  objeet  though  divided  in  execution) 
our  readers  probably  know.  The  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (the  last  of  his 
distinguished  race)  left  by  will  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  in  trust, 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons,  whom  the  Presideiit  of  the  Royal  Society 
should  appoint  to  write  a  work  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation ;  illustrating  such  a  work  by  all  reasona- 
ble arguments;  as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation  of  God*s  creatures 
in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  the  efiect  of  digestion, 
and  diereby  of  conversion ;  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  arguments;  as  also,  by  discoveries,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature.' 

The  reviewer  thinks  it  was  the  meaning  of  the  testator,  that  one,  or  at 
most  two  learned  individuals  should  have  been  selected  and  induced  to  per- 
form the  important  task,  and  that  thus  a  book  might  have  been  written,  cal- 
culated to  have  made  a  powerful  and  abiding  impression  on  mankind. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  however,  appointed  eight  individuals 
to  write  the  work,  and  apportioned  their  labors  in  the  following  manner :  to 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Whewell,  *  Astronomy  and  General  Physics  conndered  ijrith 
reference  to  Natural  Theology ; '  Dr  Kidd  is  to  discuss  <  The  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man ;'  Sir  Charles  Bell  *  The 
Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  Design;'  Dr 
Buckland  gives  a  volume  'On  Geology;'  MrKirby  gives  one  *0n  the 
History,  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals ; '  Dr  Roget  has  *  Animal  and 
Yegetable  Physiology ; '  Dr  Prout  is  to  treat  of  *  Meteorology ; '  and  Dr 
Chalmers  had  the  broad  field  of  *  The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God 
as  Manifested  in  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.' 

Four  of  these  writers  have  already  completed  their  labors,  viz.  Dr  Chal- 
mers, Whewell,  Kidd,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell.  These  works  are  of  inestima- 
ble value.     Few  men  ever  aimed  at  a  design  so  noble   as  the  Earl  o^ 
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Bridgewater  has  acoompliahed  by  his  bequest.  He  has  thus,  as  It  were« 
secured  the  erection  of  one  more  altar  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  God,  by 
calling  into  exercise  the  most  perfect  faculties  of  men. 

We  give  a  few  remarks  of  die  Reviewer  on  the  volume  of  Mr  Whewell 
respecting  the  atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere,  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  feel  investing  us 
wherever  we  go,  whose  density  we  can  measure  to  a  certain  height,  wnose 
purity  is  essential  to  existence  whose  elastic  pressure  on  the  luncs,  and  on 
and  around  the  frame,  preserves  roan  in  that  noble  attitude  which  lifts  his 
head  toward  the  skies,  and  bids  him  seek  there  for  an  eternal  home  —  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  neither  an  evaporation  from  earth  nor  sea,  but  a  sepa- 
rate element  bound  to  the  globe,  and  perpetually  accompanying  it  in  its 
motions  round  the  sun  —  can  we  for  an  instant  imagine  that  we  are  Indebted 
for  it  only  to  some  fortuitous  accident?  If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  and 
if  we  could  exist  without  one,  we  should  not  hear  the  most  poweriul  artillery 
discharged  at  the  distance  of  a  sinele  pace ;  we  should  be  deprived  of  the 
music  ot  the  sea,  the  minstrelsy  of  the  woods,  of  all  the  artificial  combina- 
tions of  sweet  sounds,  and  of  the  fascinating  tones  of  the  human  voice  itself. 
We  might  make  our  wants  and  our  feelixigs  perceptible  to  each  other,  by 
signs  and  gesticulations,  but  the  tongue  would  be  condemned  to  irremedi- 
able silence.  The  deliberations  of  assemblies  of  men,  from  which  laws  and 
the  order  ot  society  have  emanated,  could  never  have  taken  place.  The 
tribes  of  mankind  would  wander  over  the  earth  in  savaee  groups,  incapable 
of  civilization,  and  the  only  arts  which  they  could  ever  Know  would  be  only 
those  that  might  enable  them  to  destroy  each  other. 

Language  must  be  spoken  before  it  can  be  represented  by  symbols. 
Without  an  atmosphere,  therefore,  we  should  have  had  no  records,  traditional 
or  documentary,  of  past  ages.  Elach  generation  would  have  to  depend  upon 
its  own  experience,  and  the  generations  now  arrived  at  maturity  would 
have  been  no  wiser  than  those  that  lived  before  the  flood.  We  should  have 
had  no  press,  no  mathematics  or  astronomy*  no  eloquence  or  poetry,  no 
steamboats,  r^l roads,  or  manufactures.  Clothed  in  the  sldns  of  wild  beasts, 
we  should  have  sought  shelter  in  the  mountains  and  forests,  have  been  inca- 
pable of  preserving  revelation,  and  have  never  obtained  from  our  own  intel- 
ligence any  idea  of  the  rank  which  we  fill  in  created  being.  Let  any  man 
examine  the  ear,  either  of  one  of  his  fellow -men  or  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
say,  whether  it  is  not  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  reception  of  sound,  which 
can  only  be  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  Can  it  be 
doubted  then  that  the  ear  was  made  for  the  atmosphere,  or  the  atmosphere 
for  the  ear  ?  But  by  whom  so  made  ?  When  Epicurus  first  read,with  his  pr^ 
ceptor,  these  verses  of  Hesiod :  — 

Htm  fA9T  ^^mrt^A  X««r  >«viT,  *vr*^  nfmr* 

A6«r«T»r. 

Eldest  of  beings.  Chaos  first  arose, 

llience  Earth  wide  stretehed,  the  steadfast  seal  of  all 

The  Immortals, 

his  inquisitive  spirit  prompted  him  to  put  a  similar  auestion — *  And  Chaos 
whence  ?  *  In  his  riper  years  the  philosopher  satisfied  himself  that  Chaos 
arose  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  but  he  has  forgotten  to  leave 
us  an  answer  to  the  question  —  *  And  Atoms  whence  ?  * 

I'he  atmosphero,  immense  as  its  volume  is,  surrounding  the  globe  on  all 
sides  to  the  height  of  forty  miles  or  moro,  is  never  in  our  way.  We  raise 
our  hand  and  put  it  aside,  but  the  fluid,  from  its  elasticity,  soon  resumes  its 
place.    It  difluses  and  tempers  the  heat  of  different  cKmates,  circulates  from 
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Ifae  pole  to  the  equator,  Bostaioi  the  clouds  in  an  expanded  fonn,  and  thui 
equally  divides  their  waters  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exercises  an 
immemate  agency  in  the  generation  and  direction  of  the  winds,  which  tend 
perpetually  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  genial  warmth  and  moisture.  We 
ah«ady  know  that  without  it  the  ear  would  be  useless.  If  there  were  no 
atmosphere,  the  eye  also  would  be  comparatiTely  inefficient;  we  should 
see  nothing  except  objects  on  which  ^e  sun's  nja  fell  directly  or  by  reflec- 
tion —  dazzling  the  sense  in  either  case.  The  atmosphere  by  its  refracting 
power,  economises  the  separate  sunbeams,  melting,  as  it  were,  the  lines  of 
fire  into  a  fluid,  and  filling  the  space  in  which  we  live  and  move  with  a 
degree  (^illumination  admirably  tempered  to  the  sensibility  of  the  most  del- 
icate of  all  our  organs.  Thus  we  perceive  an  indissoluble  connexion 
between  the  atmosphere,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  all  the  conveniences  and 
refinements  which,  through  the  ministry  of  sound  and  light,  socie^  enjoys. 
Relations  such  as  diese,  perfected  by  machinery  the  most  simple,  are  so 
manifestly  the  results  of  an  intelligent  and  benencent  power,  that  we  must 
shut  our  ears  to  sound  and  our  eyes  to  light,  before  we  can  doubt  that  such 
a  power  ts,  and  is  divine. 

flow  various  are  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  yet  how  uniform  is  each 
climate  in  its  temperature,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  traverse  annu- 
ally a  circle  in  space  whose  diameter  extends  over  one  hundred  and  ninety 
millions  of  miles !  In  each  particular  climate  we  behold  races  of  animals 
and  plants,  many  of  which  would  not  prosper  elsewhere.  Though  appa- 
rently rains,  and  winds,  and  frosts,  are  very  irregular,  yet  we  find  a  remark- 
able constancy  in  the  average  weather  and  seasons  of  each  place.  -  Very 
hot  summers,  or  very  cold  winters,  have  little  effect  in  raising  or  depressing 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  any  one  climate  above  or  below  its  generu 
standard.  We  must  be  convinced  from  observation,  that  the  structure  of 
plants  and  the  nature  of  many  animals  are  specially  adapted  to  the  climate 
in  which  they  are  located.  A  vegetable,  for  example,  which  flourishes 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  fiftyfive  degrees  would  peri^  where  the 
average  is  only  fifty.  If  our  mean  temperature  were  raised  or  lowered  by 
five  degrees,  our  vegetable  world  would  be  destroyed,  until  a  new  species 
suited  to  the  altered  climate  should  be  substituted  for  that  which  we  possess 
at  present  An  inhabitant  of  the  equatorial  regions,  whose  mean  tempera- 
ture is  eighty,  would  hardly  believe  that  vegetable  life  could  exist  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours.  We  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  arctic  regions.  But  both 
are  equally  mistaken :  the  care  of  a  presiding  Providence  is  limited  to  no 
climate;  it 

'Lives  through  all  space,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  unmvided,  operates  unspent. ' 

And  here  are  some  observations  on  the  treatise  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  we 

think  excellent : 

*Had  Man  been  a  mere  animal  machine,  destitute  of  reason,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  defenceless  creature  on  earth.  The  elephant  possesses 
an  instrument  by  which  he  can  grasp  his  enemy,  and  an  enormous  weight 
by  which  he  can  trample  him  to  death.  The  bear  is  endowed  with  a  de^ee 
of  muscular  strength  by  which  he  can.  compress  the  human  figure  with  as 
much  facility  as  we  break  a  nutshell.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  can  spring  upon 
their  prey,  and  fix  it  by  their  claws  to  the  earth  until  they  can  satiate  their  hun- 
ger. But  the  infant,  what  a  helpless  being  it  is,  and  remains,  long  after  it 
first  sees  the  light!  The  idiot  who  never  enjoyed  reason,  the  melan- 
dioly  maniac  who  has  been  deprived  of  it,  how  pitiably  weak  and  depend- 
ent are  they  compared  with  the  rhinoceros  or  the  eagle !  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  given  to  man  to  subdue  all  the  tribes  of  animated  nature  to  his  use, 
and  he  has  fulfilled  his  destiny  in  that  respect  by  means  of  his  hand,  the  most 
perfect  physical  instrument  with  which  we  are  acquainted.   Not  aUthe  skill 
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of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate  tiie  hand  in  its  formation  and  functions, 
or  to  sug^st  an  improyement  in  one  of  its  joints  or  muscles.  Galen's  enthu- 
siastic and  eloquent  description  of  it,  which  the  reader  will  find  translated  in 
Dr  Kidd*s  volume,  though  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modern  literature,  scarcely 
does  justice  to  Uie  flexibility^  delicacy,  and  strength  of  this  admirable 
instrument.  But  it  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  instrument :  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  powerless  had  it  not  been  moved  to  action  by  the 
rational  faculty  of  which  it  is  the  immediate  servant 

*  Yet,  although  it  is  by  means  of  the  hand  that  we  operate  upon  external 
matter,  we  cannot  perceive,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  justly  remarks,  any  relation 
between  that  instrument  and  the  mind.  The  hand  is  not  more][distinct  from 
the  rose  which  it  is  about  to  pluck,  than  the  mind  is  from  this  organ  of  its  volition. 
Indeed,  we  must  all  feel  tnat  the  pulse  which  beats  at  the  wrist  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  will.  We  may  use  the  hand  for  our  purposes,  bvif 
its  machinery,  its  vitality,  do  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  our  dictates. 
The  action  of  the  heart,  Uie  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  carried  on  by  laws 
to  which  the  mind  is  no  party.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  a  single  act  of  omis- 
sion in  ordering  the  requisite  functions  on  our  part  might  bring  life  to  a  pre- 
mature termination.  The  fracture  of  a  small  filament  in  the  admirable 
tracery  of  nervous  cords  which  unites  many  organs  in  sympathy,  would  pro- 
duce spasms,  suffocation  and  death.  Thus  then  we  have  two  principles  of 
vitality  in  us — one  that  of  the  mind  —  the  other,  that  of  the  frame  in  which 
it  is  enveloped ;  each  perfectly  distinct,  and  manifestly  the  work  of  superior 
Intelligence,  who  has  given  us  a  control  over  the  operations  of  both,  but  has 
taught  us  the  secret  of  immortality  in  the  laws  which  disclose  their  separate 
existence.  The  planets  move  round  the  sun  by  his  attraction ;  the  blood 
circulates  through  our  frame  by  no  relation  to  the  mind.  The  planets  and 
the  sun  itself  shall  perish ;  the  blood  shall  cease  to  circulate,  and  the  fairest 
fabric  of  mortality  shall  moulder  in  the  dust ;  but  the  mind  lives  indepen- 
dently of  matter,  as  matter  does  of  mind,  and  can  no  more  be  aflected,  as  to 
its  vital  essence,  by  the  destruction  of  the  body,  than  Sinus  would  be  by  the 
extinction  of  our  entire  solar  system. 

*  Not  only  are  the  vital  functions  of  the  body  independent  of  our  will,  but 
each  of  our  organs  has  been  endowed,  without  any  consent  or  previous 
knowledge  on  our  part,  with  powers  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose ;  — 
powers  which  are  not  the  result  of  life  either  of'^the  mind  or  tfie  body,  but  of 

Secial  legislation,  founded  on  premeditated  design,  and  accomplishing  an 
aptation  of  means  to  ends,  wonderful  for  their  perfection.  Thus  the 
heart,  to  which  the  lover  appeals  as  the  seat  of  his  ardent  feelings,  as  the 
most  sensible  organ  of  his  system,  may  be  rudely  pressed  by  the  hand  without 
conveying  to  him  the  sensation  that  it  has  been  touched.  Harvey's  cele- 
brated experiment  puts  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  It  happened  that  a  youth 
of  the  noble  family  of  Montgomerie  had  his  interior  exposed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  in  consequence  of  an  abscess  in  the  side  of  the 
chest,  which  was  caused  by  a  fall.  The  youth  was  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  Charles  I.,  and  Harvey,  putting  one  hand  through 
the  aperture,  erasped  the  heart,  and  so  held  it  for  some  time  without  the 
young  man  being  at  all  conscious  that  any  new  object  was  in  contact  with 
it.  Other  observations  have  since  confirmed  tiiis  discovery,  and  the  heart 
is  now  universally  declared  by  medical  men  to  be  insensible !  Nevertheless 
we  all  know  that  the  heart  is  affected  not  only  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind, 
but  by  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the  body.  Here 
then  is  a  complete  proof  of  desizn.  The  heart  insensible  to  the  touch, 
which,  from  its  internal  position,  it  was  never  intended  to  experience,  is  yet 
sensibly  alive  to  every  variation  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  sympa- 
thizes in  the  strictest  manner  with  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  mere  principle  of  life,  still  less  in  the  physical 
texture  of  the  heart,  to  give  it  insensibility  to  touch,  and  sensibility  to  feeling 
of  the  most  active  and  refined  description.    As  life  is  animation  added  to  the 
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body  when  formedi  so  this  peculiar  rasceptibility  of  the  heart  is  an  endow- 
ment added  to  the  organ  by  Him  who  made  it. 

*  Natural  philosophers,  in  explaining  the  laws  of  vision,  assure  us  that 
the  imaee  oi  the  external  object  is  painted  on  the  retina  by  the  rays  of 
light,  which,  reflected  from  the  object,  are  refracted  by  the  lens  of  the  eye. 
But  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  by  what  process  the  presence 
of  that  image,  if  indeed  it  be  painted  on  the  retina,  is  conveyed  to  the  mind. 
We  ase,  and  ever  shall  be,  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  matter  is  spiritual- 
ized into  idea. 

'  All  that  we  can  say  is,'  observes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  '  that  the  agitation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  outward  senses  are  the  signals  which  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  made  the  means  of  correspondence  with  the  realities.  There  is  no 
more  resemblance  between  the  impressions  on  the  senses  and  the  ideas 
excited  by  them,  than  there  is  between  the  sound  and  the  conception  raised 
in  the  mind  of  that  man  who,  lookine  out  on  a  dark  and  stormy  sea,  hears  the 
report  of  cannon,  which  conveys  to  him  the  idea  of  despair  and  shipwreck  — 
or  between  the  impression  of  light  on  the  eye,  and  the  idea  of  him  who,  hav- 
ing been  long  in  terror  of^national  convulsion,  sees  alar  off  a  column  of  flame, 
which  is  the  signal  of  actual  revolt.' 

'  Innumerable  and  powerful  as  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  an  Omnipotent  and  benevolent  Creator,  derived  from  external  matter  and 
the  physical  constitution  of  man,  those  that  arise  from  the  phenomena  of 
mind  are  of  pre-eminent  force  and  dignity.  The  Great  Parent  of  intelligent 
beings  must  be  himself  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence  ;  and  he  who 
gave  to  the  mind  that  innate  sense  of  risht  and  wrong  which  we  call  con- 
science, must  be  the  personification  of  all  the  virtues.' 

Pboobess  or  Society. 

Is  the  world  growing  wiser  and  better  I  We  tliink  so,  notwithstanding  the 
times f  and  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Christian  Examiner,'  there  is  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  in  which  the  principle  of  social  improvement  is  traced  in 
a  manner  that  must,  we  think,  be  gratifying  to  every  philanthropic  heart. 
The  whole  article  is  deeply  interesting.  It  shows  the  agency  which  the 
Christian  religion  has  had  in  advancing  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  it 
leads  the  mind  forward  to  contemplate  what  will  be  the  effect  when  these 
pure  and  benevolent  principles  are  better  understood  and  more  conscien- 
tiously practised,  when  Christian  liberty  and  Christian  charity  shall  be  uni- 
versal, and  when  *  the  history  of  Christianity  shall  be  the  history  of  man.* 
The  Reviewer  takes  an  enlarged  and  elevated  view  of  the  bearings  which 
researches,  that  at  first  appear  as  useless  speculations,  may  have  on  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  thus  rebukes 
the  shallow  calculations  of  those  mere  utilitarians  who  can  see  nothing 
worthy  of  pursuit,  except  what  yields  immediate  profitable  results. 

'  We  do  well  to  insist  on  utility ;  but  utility  has  a  wide  range  ;  it  embraces 
not  only  everything  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  but  everything 
that  tends  to  refine  and  exalt  the  soul.  The  Author  of  our  intellectuu 
natures  never  intended  that  knowledge  should  alway  creep  along  the  earth. 
He  hath  given  her  an  infinite  aim,  and  a  boundless  privilege.  It  is  her 
high  calling  to  search  where  the  planets  wander,  and  to  thread  the  mazes  of 
the  mind. 

*  We  must  encourage  and  reward  every  department  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion ;  we  must  honor  every  species  of  inquiry ;  we  must  tolerate  the  stu- 
dent's solitary  musing,  his  bookishness,  and  his  pedantry  too,  if  need  be,  or 
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we  can  never  expect  any  results  beyond  those  which  we  now  possess,  and 
must  look  for  no  further  improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  The  only 
practical  agent  in  the  world  is  the  mind;  and  unless  we  allow  the  mind  to 
pursue  its  course,  when,  where,  and  how  it  will,  we  shall  have  no  practical 
agent  at  all. 

*  What  would  seem  more  useless  to  the  people  of  that  aee  than  the  inqui* 
ries  of  Columbus  respecting  the  shape  of  our  globe  ?  Whe&er  the  earth  was 
flat  or  round  seemed  to  them  a  very  idle  speculation.  Yet  it  was  that  idle 
speculation  which  gave  the  American  continent  to  civilized  man.  So 
true  it  is,  there  is  no  speculation  in  which  the  mind  can  entrage,  provided  it 
be  philosophically  pursued,  but  must  ultimately  lead  to  me  discovery  of 
truth,  and  bear,  remotely  or  immediately,  on  the  common  concerns  of  life. 

*  To  question  the  utility  of  mental  phiJosophy,  because  we  cannot  always 
discover  its  immediate  bearing  on.  the  great  interests  of  society,  is  like  ques- 
tioning the  utility  of  Uie  blood  in  the  human  system,  because  we  cannot  see 
how  it  helps  to  move  the  hand  or  foot 

*  It  is  tiie  privilege  and  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  contribute  some, 
thing  towards  the  progress  of  society.  Wo  to  the  generation  which 
obstructs  it.' 

MxMoiR  or  RoGKR  Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  rf  Bhode 
lelatuL  By  James  D.  JKhowleB,  Profe$*or  of  Pastoral  JhiJties  in  the 
JVewton  Theologieai  InetituHon.  Boston :  Lincoln,  Edmands  &  Co. 
pp.  437. 

America  has  been  called  a  '  nation  of  plebeians.'  We  once  heard  a  lady 
lamenting  this,  and  wishing  that  we  had  had  distinctions  of  rank  established 
because  of  its  effect  upon  our  history  —  nothing  could  be  elevated,  poetic, 
and  interesting  without  a  nobility. 

Nobles,  indeed !  We  beseech  our  American  ladies  to  look  over  this  Me- 
moir of  Roger  Williams  —  there  must  be  something '  interesting  and  poetic,' 
in  his  character,  for  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Milton  —  and  for  the  ele- 
vation —  there  can  be  no  human  dignity  surpassing  the  glory  of  the  Founder 
of  Religious  Liberty  —  who 

*  Claimed  hia  nobility  fSrom  God.' 

Professor  Knowles  has  performed  an  inestimable  service  to  his  country, 
and  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion.  By  the  clear  and  candid  manner  in  which 
he  has  examined  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Puritans,  he  has  shown, 
conclusively,  that  their  errors  were  the  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  in  connection  with  their  own  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  was  the  fervor  of  religion,  considering  zeal  rather  than  charity  the  pe^ 
fection  of  the  Christian  character,  which  led  them  to  persecute  those  who 
differed  from  their  own  standard  of  faith.  And  while  we  lament  their  mis- 
taken views,  we  shall  find  much  in  the  kind  virtues  of  private  friendship  to 
soften  the  picture  of  sectarian  harshness  —  and  the  energies  of  soul  this 
persecution  called  forth  in  the  hero  of  the  work,  awakens  a  thrilling  ex- 
ultation in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  must  dispose  the  Christian  to  trust 
more  implicitly  in  that  consoling  promise  of  Scripture  *  that  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God.' 
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We  have*Dot  room  for  an  extended  notice  and  eztraets,  aad  can  give  oar 
readen  only  a  glimpae  of  the  atyle  and  manner  in  which  Proleasor  Knowlef 
has  performed  his  task. 

*  His  (Mr  Williams)  mental  iaeultiefl  were  of  a  high  order.  His  mind  was 
strong,  original  and  independent  The  clearness  with  whidi  lie  discerned* 
the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  maintained  them,  in  opposition  to  the  general  theory  and  practice  of  that 
age,  show  a  superior  intellect  Few  men  are  far  in  advance  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  and  this  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  for  such  men  are  not 
so  immediately  useful,  as  many  others  of  inferior  powers.  They  are  not 
understood  —  they  offend  the  prejudices,  and  wound  the  self-love  of  men. 
Their  influence  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  They  plant  principles,  which 
are  of  slow  growth,  but  which  will  eventually  produce  rich  fruit  Such 
individuals  must  be  content  to  live  for  posterity.  They  must  be  steadfast 
in  upholding  the  truth,  though  amid  mgratitude  and  opposition,  cheered 
by  the  brieht  prospect  of  future  triumph. 

Mr  Wilfiams  was  of  this  class  of  men,  and  his  station  in  that  class  is  a 
proof  of  the  elevation  and  vigor  of  his  mind. 

It  is  an  evidence,  also,  of  superior  moral  qualities.  It  requires  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  a  pure  love  of  truUi,  a  benevolent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, an  elevation  above  selfish  ends.  AH  these  traits  of  character  Mr  Wil« 
liams  possessed.  He  was  sincerely  pious.  Love  to  God  dwelt  habitually  in 
his  soul,  and  controlled  his  feelings  and  his  actions.  In  his  books  and  letters, 
everv  tonic  takes  a  hue  from  his  piety.  His  magnanimous  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  nis  seal  for  the  Welfare  of  all  who  sought  his  aid,  his  untiring  benev* 
olence  towards  the  hanless  savages,  his  patriotic  and  self-denying  toUs  for 
the  prosperitv  of  his  colony,  all  snow  the  efficacy  and  fervor  of  tiiose  religious 
principles  which  governed  him. 

'  His  religious  principles  were  those  of  Calvin.  His  views  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  were,  undoubtedly,  after  his  baptism  those  now  held  by 
the  Baptists.  But  he  did  not  acknowledge  himself  as  belonging  to  any  denom- 
ination ;  because  he  -believed,  that  there  are  now  neither  true  chur^es,  nor 
persons  authorized  to  administer  the  ordinances, 

'  His  political  principles  were  deddedly  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
He  not  only  displayed  them,  in  the  civil  constitution  of  his  colony,  but  he 
repeatedly  stated  them  in  his  books.  Such  passages  as  the  following  contain 
his  political  creed : 

( •<  Kings  and  magistrates  must  be  considered  invested  with  no  more  power 
than  the  people  betrust  them  with."  **  The  sovereign  power  of  all  civil 
authority  is  founded  in  the  consent  of  the  people."  ^ 

*  The  faults  of  Mr  WilHams  sprung,  in  part,  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  and  in  part  from  his  temperament  and  the  constitution  of  his  mind. 
He  was  ardent,  and  his  imaginanon  was  the  most  active  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.  He  sometimes  adopted  opinions,  rather  by  a  sudden  bound  of  the 
imagination,  than  by  a  regular  process  of  reasoning.  His  ardor,  and  his  con- 
scientious and  fearless  love  of  truth,  impelled  him  to  act  on  his  opinions  with 
a  degrree  of  energy  and  firmness  which  ezjposed  him  to  the  charge  of  ob- 
stinacy. Such  a  man  will  occasionally  fall  into  error,  and  into  rapid 
tranainons,  which  will  rive  to  his  conduct  the  appearance  of  inconsistency. 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr  Williams,  in  some  of  his  actions,  but  the  inconsis- 
tency never  aflfected  his  great  principles.  These  he  never  abandoned  for 
a  moment  His  course  was  steadily  onward,  like  that  of  a  planet,  tiiough 
disturbing  causes  occasionally  produced  slight  eccentricities. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  he  seems  to  have  been  amiable  and  happy. 
His  expressions  of  attachment  to  his  family  prove  the  strength  of  his  conju- 
gal and  parental  aflection.  His  children  g^w  up  to  maturity.  A  numerous 
posteritv  have  arisen  to  bless  his  memor]^*  and  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  coo- 
templaoon  of  his  character  and  the  difliision  of  his  fame. 
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<  He  18  dead,  but  his  principles  sumve,  and  are  destined  to  spread  over 
die  eartli.  The  State  wich  he  founded  is  his  monument  Her  sons,  when 
asked  for  a  record  of  Roger  Williams,  may  point  to  her  history,  unstained 
by  a  single  act  of  persecution ;  to  her  prosperity,  her  perfect  freedom,  her 
tranquil  nappiness,  and  may  reply,  in  tne  spirit  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  <  look  around ! ' 

<  Bl  noDOOMOtnin  qimris,  ciicnintpi«a.* 

Miss  HAifif ah  Adams.* 

Ir  ever  there  was  a  mortal  entitled  to  the  praise  of  living  a  life  '  blame- 
less *  in  the  sight  of  angels  and  men,  it  must  have  been  this  lady.  Her 
intellectual  labors  were  so  free  from  the  vanity  of  display,  that  she  enjoyed, 
what  few  literary  women  can  hope  to  attain,  the  full  measure  of  her  fame, 
without  exciting  envy.  She  was  deeply  learned,  and  in  the  lore  which 
females  seldom  attempt  to  gain  —  languages  and  antiquities.  She  had  not 
the  originality  of  genius ;  but  she  had  what  was  rarer  in  her  sex  —  patience 
in  research,  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  which  she  undertook,  which 
no  obstacles  could  overcome.  We  think  her  entitled  to  the  first  rank  anumg 
the  eminent  and  excellent  women  of  America.  The  following  tributary 
lines,  written  by  Mrs  L.  H.  Sigoumey,  are  so  just,  and  contain  such  a 
beautiful  picture  of  flie  character  of  Miss  Adams,  that  to  every  person  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  original,  they  must  be  most  precious. 

*  Gentle,  and  true  of  heart!  —  I  see  thee  still. 
Abstractly  bending  o'er  the  storied  tome. 
While  the  deep  lines  of  meditation  steal 
Unfrowning,  o'er  thy  brow.  —  I  see  thee  still,  — 
Thine  eye  uprais'd  at  Friendship's  sacred  smile, 
Pouring  the  heart's  warm  treasures  freely  forth 
In  guileless  confidence.  —  Methinks  I  hear 
That  eloquence  which  sometimes  bore  thy  soul 
High  o*er  its  prison-house  of  timid  thought, 
>,  And  round  the  ancient  people  of  thy  God, 

And  on  the  Hill  oiZion  jo3r*d  to  bind 
Ita,ch(ncest  wreath. ' —  Thy  stainless  life  was  laid 
A  gifl  on  Tirtue's  akar ;  and  thy  mind 
Still  mingling  knowledge  with  humility, 
Pass'd  on  its  sheltered  pilgrimage  in  peace, 
Lonely,  —  but  not  forgot  —  Wlien  thou  didst  mourn 
One  generatiim  of  thy  fiiends  laid  low. 
Behold, —  another  came..  ^-  Fair,  youthful  forms, 
Such  as  man's  love  doth  worship  in  the  hour 
Of  its  idolatry,  did  turn  aside. 
And  gather  round  thy  feet,  and  strew  thy  cell 


•  Author  of  <  Hiftoty  of  the  Jawi,*  •  Viowa  of  Rali^ooi  Opioioni,*  •  Butoiy  of  Now 
Eof  land,' fcs. 
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with  ofiferingB  of  freih  flowers.    '  Twas  sweet  to  see 
Beauty  and  grace,  and  wealth,  such  tribute  pay, 
At  wisdom's  lowly  shrine.  •— 

Yes,  —  they  who  mov'd 
On  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  came  down 
To  do  thee  honor,  and  to  comfort  thee. 
With  an  untiring  ardor.  —  Say  no  more  i 

That  humble  merit,  fashionleas  and  poor, 
Hath  none  to  draw  it  from  its  Upas-shade, 
Guarding  its  welfare  with  unswerving  zeal 
Through  the  long  rale  of  helplessness  and  age.  — 
It  is  not  so.  —  Thy  grateful  shade  replies, 
It  U  not  MO*  — > 

Farewell. — Thy  rest  shall  be 
In  such  companionship  as  thou  h^t  lov'd 
Even  from  thy  being's  dawn,  —  pure  breathing  plants, 
Soft  melodies  of  waters  and  of  trees. 
The  brightest,  holiest  charms  of  earth  and  sky  ;  — 
Nor  yet  unchronicled,  or  unbeloved 
Of  £uthful  memory  shall  be  thy  sleep,  — 
Meek  worshipper  of  Nature  and  of  God.  — 


SB  RATA. 

In  the  article  '  No  Steamboats/  published  in  our  last  number,  the  reader  will 
|dease  make  the  following  eorrectioDs : 

Page  71,  first  line  in  note,  read  '  La  JJnrt  Cen^-ef-im.' 

Page  73,  lith  line  from  top,  read  *  i»eludingpoiitic9.' 

Page  78,  6th  line  from  bottom,  read  'argunmUs  of  the  Academy  J 


NoTK.    Several  articles  and  notices  of  Books,  intended  for  this  number,  are 
unavoidably  postponed. 
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MISS    HARRIET    MARTINEAU. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  grati6ed  to  see  the  portrait 
of  this  distinguished  lady  in  our  work  ;  the  more,  as  it  is  ex- 

{>ected  she  will  visit  our  country  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
t  is  a  rare  countenance  ;  the  broad  forehead  impressed  with 
an  air  of  profound  thought,  and  the  perceptive  organs  largely 
developed,  show  the  acute  observation  of  the  natural  philoso- 
pher^ united  with  strong  reasoning  powers  —  and  then  the 
bland  expression  of  benevolence,  ^nd  imaginatiany  with  their 
softening  influence,  and  the  elevation  of  the  head  in  the  region 
of  reverence  denote  that  warmth,  energy  and  devotedness  in 
the  cause  of  piety  and  human  happiness,  which  have  so  uni- 
formly marked  the  writings  of  this  lady. 

We  cannot  better  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  respect- 
ing the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  give  direction 
to  the  literary  talents  of  Miss  Martineau,  than  by  the  insertion 
of  an  extract  from  her  own  letter,  written  to  M.  Maurice,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  translating  her  works 
on  Political  Elconomy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  France. 

*  I  was  bom  in  the  month  of  June,  1802.  The  foHowing  are  Uie  principal 
circumstances  wUch  have  combined  to  give  me  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits : 
my  health,  now  perfectly  good,  was  extremely  delicate  in  my  childhood ;  1 
have  been,  ever  since  that  period,  afflicted  with  an  infirmity  (deafness)  which, 
without  absolutely  depriving  me  of  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  ha»  forced 
me  to  seek  occupations  and  pleasures  within  myself:  lastly,  that  which  has 
contributed  to  it  more  than  all  the  rest,  is  the  affection  subsisting  between 
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*  1  ne  nm  worK  uiac  i  puousnea  was  a  uiue  roiume  .enuiie 
Exercises,'  for  the  use  oi  youne  persons.  It  appearea  in  182 
eess  encouraged  me  to  let  it  be  To*  lowed  soon  by  another  of  the 


me  and  that  one  of  my  brothers  whose  age  is  nearest  to  my  own,  and  who 
adopted  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
<  The  first  work  that  I  published  was  a  little  volume  .entitled  *  Devotional 

ii  in  1822,  and  its  sup- 
the  same  descrip- 
tion, entitled '  Addresses,  with  Prayers  and  Hymns,  for  the  use  of  Families 
and  Schook.'  About  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  was  the  origin 
of  that  series  of  tales  you  are  now  engaged  in  translating.  A  country  book- 
seller asked  me  to  compose  for  him  some  little  work  of  fiction ;  I  thought  that 
I  might  join  the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  as  I  had  the  choice  of  the  subject,  if 
I  could  show  the  folly  of  the  populace  of  Manchester,  who  had  just  been 
destroying  the  machinery,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  manufacturers,  on 
which  their  bread  depended.  1  produced  a  little  story,  entitled  *  The  Riot- 
ers,' and  the  following  year  another,  on  wages,  called  '  The  Turn  Out' 
1  was  far  from  suspecting,  while  1  wrote  them,  that  wages  and  machinery 
had  anything  to  do  with  political  economy ;  I  do  not  even  know  whether  1 
had  ever  heard  the  name  of  that  science.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after- 
wards, that  reading  Mrs  Marcet's  *  Conversations  on  Political  Economy,'  I 
pereeived  that  I  had  written  political  economy,  as  M.  Jourdain  spoke  prose, 
without  knowing  it  Mrs  Mareet's  excellent  work  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
that  if  some  principles  of  the  science  had  been  successfully  laid  down  in  a 
narrative  form,  all  might  be  so  equally  well.  From  that  moment  I  was  con- 
tinually talking  with  my  mother  and  the  brother  whom  I  have  mentioned  to 
you,  of  the  plan  which  1  am  at  present  executing.  Nevertheless,  I  had  no 
friend  in  the  literary  world,  which  is  indispensable  towards  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  booksellers.  No  one  who  could  be  of  any  use  to  me  would 
pay  any  attention  to  my  plan.  Really  I  cannot  complain  much  of  this ;  it 
must,  I  own,  have  appeared  whimsical  enough,  and,  all  things  considered,  of 
very  doubtful  success.  I  am  far  from  regretting  this  delay,  which  has  ena- 
bled me  to  exercise  myself  in  different  kinds  of  composition,  and  has  left  me 
time  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  thing  so  necessary  to  Uie 
truth  of  descriptions  so  varied  as  mine  must  be. 

*  During  the  three  years  which  preceded  the  publication  of  my  tales,  I 
was  constantly  writing  on  different  subjects ;  I  was,  besides,  employed  in 
reviewing  works  on  metaphysics  and  theology  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  a 
periodical,  the  editor  of  which,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  is,  afier  my  brother 
James,  the  steadiest  friend  and  the  best  guide  that  I  have  ever  had  in  literature 
and  in  philosophy.  I  published,  besides,  in  1830,  the  *  Traditions  of  Pales- 
tine.' In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  Association  of  Unitarian  Dis- 
senters, to  whom  I  belong,  printed  three  essays  of  mine,  which  had  obtained 

Erizes,  and  which  were  addressed  to  the  Catholics,  the  Jews,  and  the  Ma- 
ometans.  Meantime  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  risk  the  publication 
of  my  illustrations  of  Political  Economy.'  The  plan  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  oj*  Useful  Knowledge,  though  only  two  or  three 
of  the  members  had  paid  any  attention  to  it.  No  bookseller  of  any  reputa- 
tion would  hear  of  my  work,  and  when  the  recommendation  of  the  literary 
man  I  have  mentioned  had  determined  one  to  attempt  the  enterprise,  it  was 
begun,  a  thousand  voices  uniting  to  announce  that  it  would  not  succeed.  At 
the  end  of  one  month  success  was  certain. 

•  I  was  sure  that  it  would  be  so;  not  that  I  exaggerated  my  talents :  I  am 
as  far  as  ever  from  thinking  that  this  work  has  succeeded  because  it  has  been 
written  by  me ;  but  I  think  that  the  want  of  such  a  work  was  felt  so  much 
by  the  public,  that  it  was  sure  to  be  caught  up  with  eagerness.  This  conviction 
gave  me  the  courage  to  undertake  it,  and  its  being  so  well  timed  is  suffi- 
cient by  itself  to  explain  the  great  number  of  copies  which  have  been  sold. 

<  My  intention  at  first  was  only  to  publish  twenty  tour  tales  ;  but  as  the 
taxes  are  a  subject  towards  which  the  public  mind  is  particularly  directed 
at  present,  and  as  there  in  the  greatest  necessity  that  the  people  should  be 
enlightened  with  regard  to  them,  1  have  resolved  to  enlarge  my  plan  and  to 
go  ai  far  as  thirty  taies. 
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*  As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  my  work  was  finished  before  I 
began  the  publication  of  it,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telljng  you, 
that  I  only  write  each  tale  in  the  month  before  it  is  printed,  that  I  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  newest  discoveries  upon  the  subject  of  which  1  treat 
No  one  but  myself  sees  them  before  they  are  siven  to  the  printer,  and  naone 
has  ever  helped  me  in  their  compilation.  My  brother,  the  only  individual 
whose  assistance  1  could  accept,  lives  at  Liverpool.  I  cannot  therefore  con* 
suit  him.  Last  autumn  I  quitted  Norwich  for  London,  where  1  intend  to 
remain. 

'  Besides  my  Tales,  which  appear  monthly,  I  have  just  undertaken  a  little 
series  of  four  numbers  of  our  system  of  Poor  Laws,  which  will  be  circulated 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  first,  entitled 
*  The  Parish,  came  out  a  fortnight  ago ;  the  second  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

'  There  is  not  at  present  any  portrait  of  me  published,  but  Finden  is  engrav« 
ing  one  on  steel,  which  will,  1  believe,  soon  be  out. 

*  I  think  I  have  answered  all  your  questions ;  nothing  remains  but  to  assure 
you  oi  the  interest  with  which  I  shall  see  vour  translation.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  own  myselt  ind'^bted  to  you,  if,  through  your  means,  I  can  render  to  tne 
French  people  the  services  that  my  countrymen  have  allowed  me  to  render 
to  them. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

Harriet  MARTrifEAu.' 
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LANGUAGE. 

Extract  from  Dr  Mam  Clarke. 

What  a  pity,  that  the  best  part  of  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  youth  should 
be  ipent,  if  not  waated,  in  studies  and  languages,  that  in  ninetynine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  serve  only  to  pass  through  the  farms  of  schools  trnd  colleges, 
and  however  they  may  have  acquitted  themselves  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  a  still  inefficient  ArUtotelarian  Philosophy,  enter  upon 
life  with  scarcely  a  requisite  for  passing  honorably  and  usefully  through  it ; 
many  of  them  not  being  able  properly  to  read,  scarcely  at  all  to  analyze,  and 
hardly  to  speU  their  mother  tongue ! 

Parents  would  do  well  to  inquire  most  pointedly  into  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  boarding  schools  te  which  they  send  their  daughters  ; 
and  the  academies  and  colleges  to  which  they  send  their  sons.  Let  them 
never  sacrifice  their  sterling  coin  for  the  tinsel  lackering  and  gilding  of  learn- 
ing. Let  them  give  all  diligence  that  their  children  may  be  taught  what 
will  make  them  useful  to  themselves,  profitable  to  others,  and  respectable  in 
society.  As  to  boarding  schools,  1  may  beg  humbly  to  look  into  them  at  some 
future  time.  I  say  nothing  to  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  advice  of  the 
wise  man, '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.'  This,  I  believe,  was  never  better  understood  than 
in  the  present  age,  and  at  no  time  more  practically  applied,  and  hence  there 
is  at  this  time  a  greater  proportion  of  moral  and  pious  youths  than  was  ever 
before  in  this  conntry,  or  is  now  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  To 
Goo  be  praise  forever. 
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FASHION.* 

BT  MATBKW  CARKT. 

Fashion  is  a  raost  arbitrary^  inexorable,  and  capiicious 
tyrant.  She  rarely  consults  comfort,  convenience,  or  com- 
mon sense  in  her  high  behests,  particularly  respecting  cos- 
tume ;  and  her  dictates  are  as  implicitly  obeyed  when  she 
violates  all  three,  as  when  she  (as  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
occurs)  consults  one  or  all  of  them. 

She  ordered  our  dandies,  two  or  three  years  since,  to  discard 
the  tops  of  their  gigs  -^  and  '  quick,  presto,  and  be  gone '  — 
they  disappeared.  You  might  see  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
of  these  exquisites  driving  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour ;  and,  not  having  the  fear  of  a  coup  de  solid 
before  their  eyes,  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  broiling  sun,  and  when  the  wind  suddenly  veered  round  to 
the  eastward  and  a  shower  of  rain  poured  down,  they  were 
often  drenched  to  the  skin.  It  was  all  of  little  importance. 
The  stern  commands  of  fashion  were  irresistible.  At 
length,  a  year  or  two  since,  common  sense,  on  this  point, 
deserted  fashion  —  and  the  gigs  of  dandies,  like  those  of  more 
rational  people,  assumed  their  former  protective  covering,  to 
secure  their  owners  from  sun  and  rain. 

It  is  not  long  since  it  was  fashionable  for  exquisites  to  wear 
chemises  of  coarse  fabric,  which  might  well  become  porters, 
draymen,  or  sailors,  in  preference  to  fine  Irish  linen.  A  dandy 
would  have  been  ashamed,  at  that  period,  to  appear  in  one 
of  those  garments  made  of  the  finest  cambric.  This  mis- 
erable fashion  has  passed  away. 

For  years,  time  out  of  mind,  the  ladies,  in  the  coldest  days 
of  winter,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  30,  or  40,  or  50  de- 
grees above  zero,  went  abroad  in  clothes  as  light  as  gentlemen 
wear  in  the  dog  days.     Hence,  catarrhs  and  consumptions 

*  There  are  few  enterprises  so  hopeless  as  contests  with/a«Aton,  in  which 
the  opponents  are  not  only  made  confident  hy  their  numbers  and  strong  by  their 
union,  but  are  hardened  by  contempt  of  their  antagonist  whom  they  always 
Toole  upon  as  a  wretch  of  low  notions,  contracted  views,  mean  conversation, 
and  narrow  fortune ;  who  envies  the  elevation  which  he  cannot  reach ; 
who  would  gladly  embitter  the  happiness  which  his  inelegance  or  indigence 
denies  him  to  partake,  and  who  has  no  other  end  in  his  advice  than  to  re- 
venge his  own  mortification,  by  hindering  those  whom  their  birth  and  taste 
have  set  above  him,  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  superiority,  and  bringing 
fihem  down  to  a  level  with  himself. — Rambler^  Vol.  L  p.  88. 
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were  prevalent  —  doctor's  bills  increased  in  families  where 
there  were  young  ladies — and  lovely  women,  of  from  eighteen 
to  twentyfour,  who  Were  admirably  adapted  to  make  good 
wives  and  mothers,  were  hurried  to  a  premature  grave.  In 
vain  humanity  and  prudence  united  their  voices  against  this 
suicidal  practice.  At  length,  within  two  or  three  years,  fashion 
has  taken  a  totally  opposite  direction;  and  ladies  are  now 
encumbered  with  a  mass  of  covering  which  must  oppress  those 
who  are  of  a  truly  feminine  conformation.  This  fashioui 
though  certainly,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  rather  uncom* 
fortable,  yet  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  former,  that  it 
tends  to  preserve  the  health  and  guard  against  the  mass  of 
dbeases  which  the  former  fashion  entailed  on  the  sex,  and  I 
deceive  myself  greatly  if  it  has  not  produced  a  material  change 
in  the  looks  of  our  belles.  Th^y  certainly  appear  more  bloom- 
ing, fresh  colored,  and  exhibit  more  of  embonpoint  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  This  may  appear  a  fentastical  idea, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Exposed  as  ladies  formerly 
were,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  particularly  at  night 
coming  out  of  close  ball  rooms,  they  were  extremely  subject 
to  catarrhs  and  chills,  and  every  person  knows  how  great  an 
inroad  indisposition  makes  on  the  countenance  of  delicate  fe- 
males. Indeed,  examples  are  to  be  found  among  the  more 
robust  sex,  of  the  most  perceptible  change  in  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  by  two  or  three  days  indisposition,  and  that  indispo- 
sition often  not  of  a  very  severe  character.  The  position  I 
have  assumed  is  thus  rendered  a  priori  probable  —  and  clear. 
I  am,  that  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact.  We  have  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  of  those  spectral  looking  young  ladies,  who 
formerly  were  so  numerous  and  whose  countenances  excited 
pity.  To  one  rosy  cheek  girl  that  used  to  grace  our  public 
walks  five  years  since,  there  are  at  least  three  at  present. 

Fashion  orders  that  when  you  give  a  party,  you  collect  such 
crowds  as  to  be  pressed  so  close  together  that  they  are  almost 
deprived  of  locomotion.  The  more  dense  the  crowd,  the 
more  fashionable.  Such  collections  in  the  Kraals  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, would  excite  the  wonder  and  the  pity  of  a  Diogenes  or 
an  Heraclitus. 

I  might  go  on  in  the  enumeration  to  a  great  length,  but  I 
shall  leave  others  to  glean  after  me,  and  shall  conclude  with 
8ome  animadversions  on  a  custom,  which,  though  innocuous 
as  regards  the  wealthy,  operates  perniciously  on  a  class  of 
society  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  burdens  it  imposes — I  mean 
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the  custom  of  a3SumiDg  mourning  costume  in  the  event  of  the 
decease  of  near  relations.  Few  have  an  idea  how  oppressively 
this  fashion  operates  occasionally. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  large 
family,  of  moderate  means,  on  whose  industry  that  family 
depended,  and  who  had  a  pretty  difficult  task  to  perform  this 
imperative  duty.  At  this  inauspicious  moment,  when  their 
means  of  living  are  suddenly  cut  off,  they  are  called  upon  by 
tyrant  custom  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  to  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty 
dollars,  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  family  for  mourn- 
ing dresses,  and  this  in  addition  to  doctor's  bills,  medicines, 
coffin,  &c,  &c.  This  takes  place,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  grief 
caused  by  the  loss  of  a  protector  enfeebles  their  minds  and  ener- 
gies, and  in  some  measure  disqualifies  them  from  attending  to  the 
ordinary  occupations  of.  the  family.  Surely  this  is  a  sore 
grievance,  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be  abated  by  common 
consent.  The  folly  of  the  custom  is  enhanced  by  the  fact, 
that  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  most  estimable  hus- 
band or  father,  and  the  most  worthless  —  between  the  husband 
who  has  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  sphere  of  life,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  propriety,  and  the  wretch  who  for 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  has  been  a  curse  and  a  scourge  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  How 
many  cases  occur,  in  which,  if  the  real  feelings  of  the  heart 
were  known,  emblems  of  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  for 
her  happy  .deliverance  from  a  worthless  tyrant,  would  be  far 
more  just  and  appropriate. 

After  so  much  speculation,  let  me,  before  I  close,  state  one 
or  two  facts  which  shed  strong  light  on  this  subject  —  facts 
of  which  hundreds  of  parallel  cases  are  from  time  to  time  to  be 
found  in  our  cities.  B.  C.  was  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house 
and  had  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum.  He  had  a  wife  and 
five  children,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  gave  a  good  education, 
which  averaged  about  twenty  dollars  for  each.  His  rent  was 
about  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  remaining  three  hun- 
dred were  enough,  with  rigid  economy,  to  enable  him  to  clothe 
his  family  decently,  and  furnish  his  table.  He  was  unable  to 
make  any  adequate  provision  for  unfavorable  contingencies. 
He  had  been  enabled  to  lay  by,  in  a  saving  fund  society,-  one 
hundred  dollars.  Last  spring,  soon  after  he  had  provided  him- 
self, his  wife  and  children,  with  suitable  dresses  for  the  season, 
which  swallowed  up  very  nearly  every  dollar  he  was  worth,  he 
was  suddenly  taken  ill,  lingered  for  nearly  three  months  — con- 
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tracted  a  debt  for  medical  attendance,  be,  be,  and  finally  died. 
The  funeral  expenses,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  considerable, 
and  were  all  contracted  for  on  credit.  A  heavy  debt  arose  in 
this  way,  and  in  addition,  a  cruel,  grinding  custom  demanded 
that  the  clotlies  recently  provided,  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
additional  debts  be  contracted  to  provide  mourning.  At  length 
some  of  the  creditors,  more  necessitous  or  more  cruel  than  the 
rest,  sued  the  widow,  got  judgment,  seized  all  her  slender  pro- 
perty, and  threw  her  and  her  children  on  the  world.  The 
mother  set  up  a  second  rate  boarding  house  —  the  usual  refuge 
of  poor  widows,  and  can  barely  make  the  scanty  means  of 
living. 

Can  a  word  be  said  in  defence  of  a  custom  which  frequently 
produces  such  oppressive  effects  ? 

What  is  to  be  ^one  in  such  a  case  ?  Ought  not  so  perni- 
cious a  custom  be  done  away  ?  How  is  this  very  desirable 
object  to  be  effected  ?  Let  the  higher  orders  who  introduce 
so  many  expensive  and  ingenious  customs,  and  whose  influence 
is  all  powerful,  lend  their  aid  in  rescuing  us  from  this  tyranny. 

Another  real  and  striking  case  remains  to  be  told.  R.  B., 
who  had  commenced  his  career,  a  sober  man,  was  unfortunate- 
ly, at  length,  seduced  into  base  company  —  became  intemper- 
« ate  —  squandered  his  property  —  neglected  his  business  and 
his  family  —  became  very  poor  and  miserable  —  and,  after 
leading  this  life  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years —  finally  died,  and 
left  his  family  without  a  dollar.  Custom  required  that  his 
widow  who  had  four  children,  should  provide  herself  and  them 
with  mourning  to  express  their  grief,  forsooth  !  for  their  de- 
liverance from  a  man,  whose  death  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  heaven  could  bestow  on  them  —  as  the  event 
fiiUy  proved.  The  widow,  who  is  now  living,  possessed,  and 
still  possesses  great  energy  of  character,  and  undertook  the 
management  of  the  concern  —  provided  a  suitable  foreman  — 
paid  great  attention  to  her  business  —  gained  the  regard  and 
support  of  numerous  and  valuable  customers,  and  is  at  present 
in  a  highly  prosperous  situation.  Was  it  not  truly  absurd  (or 
her  to  simulate  grief  for  the  departure  of  a  man,  the  preserva- 
tion of  whose  life  would  have  been  the  perpetuation  of  her 
misery,  and  wretchedness,  and  that  of  her  children  ? 

PhOaddphkiy  Fth.  16. 1834. 
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THE    THREE    TV^TILIGHTS. 

How  glorious  is  the  hour,  when  first 

The  world  from  sleep  is  waking  — 
When  in  the  east  a  few  faint  rays 

Denote  that  day  is  breaking ! 
And  then,  when  from  the  Ocean's  verge  . 

A  broader  light  is  gushing. 
And  brilliantly  the  sea  and  sky 

With  vermil  dye  are  blushing ; 
When  stars  withdraw  their  gentle  light, 

The  moon  her  brightness  veiling, 
And,  tinged  with  glory,  to  the  south 

The  clbuds  Qf  night  are  sailing ; 
When  birds  pour  forth  their  melody 

To  hail  the  early  dawning. 
And  all  the  world  doth  seem  to  greet 

The  twilight  of  the  morning! 

When  winter  days  have  passed  away. 

And  loosM  the  ice-lock'd  fountains — 
When  trees  put  forth  their  tender  leaves, 

And  verdure  clothes  the  mountains ; 
When  in  the  valley  or  the  plain, 

The  first  fresh  flowers  are  springing, 
And  joyously  the  lightsome  bird 

From  branch  to  branch  is  winging; 
When  cheerfully  along  their  way 

The  woodland  rills  are  flowing, 
And  with  a  pleasant  melody 

The  western  winds  are  blowing  — 
How  much  of  gladness  fills  the  world  ! 

How  happy  every  creature ! 
How  doth  the  ttoUight  of  the  year. 

Bedeck  with  smiles  all  nature  ! 

How  much  the  twilight  of  the  year, 

And  twilight  of  the  morning. 
Are  like  that  happy  time  in  life  — 

Our  childhood's  early  dawning ! 
When,  unknown  care,  and  unknown  pain. 
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The  heart  if  free  ind  lightest, 
And  every  hope,  and  every  joy, 

And  all  things  shine  forth  brightest ! 
When  all  the  past  hath  no  regret— 

The  present  void  of  sorrow  — 
And  not  an  anxious  thought  fs  there 

Of  what  may  come  tomorrow : 
O,  well  it  were,  if  thus  through  life  — 

All  care  and  wo  at  distance, 
We  could  live  on,  as  free  as  at 

The  twUight  qfexutenee  !  I. 


IS    POETRY    PROFITABLE    TO     THE     WRITERt 

'Is  poetry  profitable  to  the  writer?'  inquired  an  embryo 
author  of  one  whose  experience  as  a  writer  had  the  reputation 
of  having  been  rather  successful.  '  No,  not  in  dollars  and  cents,' 
Wias  the  answer.  '  You  had  better  do  anything  else,  if  making 
money  be  your  object,  save  and  except  working  for  the  slop- 
shops. 

'  But  I  am  fond  of  scribbling  rhymes  —  yet  if  I  thought  this 
propensity  might  not  be  of  any  use  to  myself  or  others,  my  sense 
of  ^uty  would  oblige  me  to  suppress  it,'  remarked  the  other. 

'  I  did  not  say  it  would  be  useless  —  only  not  profitable  in 
the  pecuniary  sense  of  profit.  I  think  there  are  better  and 
higher  motives  than  worldly  gain  which  should  be  made  our 
rule  of  conduct.  Poetry,  or  the  writing  of  it  rather,  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  our  thoughts  and  feelings  by  demanding, 
as  it  were,  the  expression  of  lofty  and  generous  emotions.  It 
thus  strengthens  our  love  of  the  grand,  pure,  and  beautiful  in 
art,  character,  and  nature.  As  a  mental  exercise,  also,  it  is 
useful,  because  it  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  language, 
and  obliges  the  versifier  to  examine  words  and  idioms,  and  learn 
the  most  condensed,  striking,  beautiful  and  harmonious  manner 
of  expressing  ideas.  This  verbal  study  is  by  no  means  of  small 
importance. 

*  The  writing  of  poetry  does  good  also  by  beguiling  sorrow,  or 
by  giving  pleasure  to  those  we  love.  These  considerations  have 
always  kd  me  rather  to  encourage  the  poetic  temperament  of 
youth,  but  chiefly  as  a  means  of  improvement  to  their  own 
minds  and  hearts.' 
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li  good  withovt  a  luuno ;  vilenara  is  lo ; 
Th«  property  by  what  it  it  ilioald  go, 
Not  by  the  title.'— Sla^peare. 


'  Dear  nie,  I  wish  Susan  Hey  ward  bad  staid  at  home, 
Ellen/  said  Mary  Lacy,  '  for  I  am  sure  she  will  be  nothing 
but  a  mortification  to  us  the  whole  time  she  stays  in  the  city. 
And  then  our  party  tomorrow  evening  —  bless  me,  must  we 
invite  her  to  our  party  ?' 

'  I  have  just  been  thinking,'  said  Ellen,  '  that  there  may  be 
a  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  can  omit  to  invite  her,  and  then 
call  on  her  and  say  that  our  company  was  very  select,  alto- 
gether unlike  that  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  and 
that  she  would  not  have  enjoyed  herself  had  she  been  here — 
or,  there  are  a  thousand  other  apologies  which  we  can  conjure 
up  between  this  time  and  that,  so  let's  trouble  ourselves  no 
more  about  it ;  for  you  know  she  l^as  a  good  heart  and  will 
overlook  it  all  in  us,  if  we  treat  her  politely  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  stay  in  the  city.' 

'Any  how,  '  replied  Emeline,  ^  I  would  not  invite  her,  and 
let  the  apologies  take  care  of  themselves.  Suppose  she  takes 
it  in  dudgeon,  (by  the  way,  she  is  just  one  of  that  kind  of  per- 
sons who  will  not)  so  much  the  better  for  us,  for  'tis  the 
trouble  and  mortification  of  introducing  her  into  our  society 
that  we  wish  to  get  rid  of,  and  what  can  more  effectually  pre- 
vent it  than  this.' 

*  Oh,  well,'  said  Mary,  '  if  she  should  take  offence  —  and 
you  know  we  must  not  ofiend  her  on  our  father's  account,  the 
only  daughter  of  his  only  sister,  and  he  has  always  possessed  . 
such  an  affection  for  her,  that  we  should  incur  his  lasting  dis- 
pleasure should  we  neglect  her.' 

'  Then  there  is  no  other  way,  is  there,'  again  replied  Eme- 
line, but  to  invite  her,  and  let  her  come,  for  come  she  will  if 
invited,  undoubtedly,  in  her  full  country  garb,  with  all  her 
whims  and  oddities  abundantly  displayed  ?  Mercy  on  us,  I 
wish  such  people  had  common  sense  and  could  see  when  and 
where  they  were  not  wanted.  And  then,  too,  what  will 
Monroe  think  of  us  ?    I  would  not  have  him  know  we  have 
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such  a  cousin  for  the  world,  and  if  her  presence  here  has  not 
the  excuse  of  relationship,  'twili  be  worse  still.' 

The  above  dialogue  was  held  ia  the  back  parlor  of  the 
Lacy's  the  evening  previous  to  the  contemplated  party.  Mr 
Lacy,  or,  in  respect  to  his  office.  Judge  Lacy,  held  an  undis- 
puted claim  to  tlie  first  rank  in  the  city  of .    A  wife 

and  three  daughters,  the  youngest  eighteen  years  of  age,  con- 
stituted the  whole  family.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  might 
have  been  in  reality  a  beauty,  and  they  all  had  been  in  turn 
admired  and  flattered  and  caressed.  They  all  had  that  stiff 
preciseness  of  manners  which  is  caUed  genteel,  lady-like  ; 
could  all  sing  and  dance,  and  thrum  the  piano ;  all  had  a  smat- 
tering of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  all  had  a  natural  taste 
for  dress,  and  gratified  it,  through  every  changing  mode.  In- 
short,  did  mere  fashionable  accomplishments  constitute  the 
lady,  they  had  each  and  all  an  undisputed  claim  to  the  title. 
But  there  are  those  who  will  join  with  me  in  saying  this  is  not 
the  fact,  whose  every  day  observation  and  experience  proves  it  is 
not ;  they  had  yet  to  learn  that  virtue  and  real  greatness  of 
mind,  in  a  garb  however  humble,  can  stand  unawed  in  presence 
of  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  command  an  admiration  more 
enduring  than  they  who  bow  down  to  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  world,  and  worship  the  flipperies  and  fooleries  of  fashion. 
I  would  there  were  not  their  like,  but  unfortunately  may  be 
classed  with  them  too  many  of  those  who  pass  for  well-bred 
and  accomplished  both  in  town  and  city  ;  who  eat,  and  drink, 
and  live  by  fashion  ;  wiio,  when  a  new  style  is  announced  as 
fashionable,  however  ridiculous  or  unbecoming,  never  inquire 
farther,  but  immediately  bend  all  their  efforts  to  appear  in  the 
full  cut,  as  though  their  whole  reputation  were  suspended  upon 
a  thread ;  and  who,  continually  dwelling  on  their  own  fair 
outside,  seem  not  to  recollect  while  associating  with  others, 
that  the  heart  has  anything  to  do  in  forming  the  character,  and 
judge  of  the  high  and  low  only  as  the  exterior  is  either  splendid 
or  mean. 

*  *  *  *  •  . 

Susan  Heyward,  their  cousin  german,  was  the  only  child  of 
a  widowed  sister  of  Judge  Lacy,  who  resided  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  about  fifty  miles,  and  who  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  childhood,  had  walked  the  streets  of  that  great  me- 
tropolis. She  was  in  the  truest  sense,  well  bred,  dignified,  and 
accom))lished,  possessed  of  that  true  politeness  of  the  heart, 
which  seeks  to  oblige  and  make  those  happy  around.     The 
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few  past  years  of  her  life  bad  been  spent  at  sebool,  and  to  tbe 
neglect  of  all  tbe  lighter  accomplishments  she  had  studied 
books,  and  left  her  instructors,  a  well  educated  lady,  despite 
ber  countr}'  breeding.  The  Lacys,  one  and  all,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  relationship  and  the  good  old  fashioned  hospital-* 
ity  of  tbe  noother,  made  annually  an  excursion  to  the  place 
of  her  residence,  and  thus  and  there  passed  many  a  summer 
month,  which  was  received  among  their  city  acquaintances  as 
a  trip  to  the  watering  places,  or  the  still  more  fashionable  re- 
sort, the  falls  of  Niagara.  Susan  was  always  invited  to  return 
their  visits,  and  always  with  the  secret  fear  that  she  would  ac- 
cept ;  though  there  was  no  reason  on  earth  why  they  should 
be  ashamed  of  ber,  except  that  she  did  not  choose,  and  could 
not  affi>rd  to  dress  like  them,  and  was  not,  liccording  to  their  ideas 
of  gentility,  genteel.  At  present  she  was  visiting  a  relative  of 
her  deceased  father,  tbe  next  door  to  Judge  Lacy's.  They  had 
been  duly  informed  of  her  arrival,  consequently  they  could  not 
apologize  for  any  neglect,  by  appearing  to  be  ignorant  of  her 
being  in  the  place. 

Of  Mrs  Lacy  I  have  forborne  to  speak,  because  enough  has 
already  been  told  of  the  daughters,  (believing  as  I  do,  that  the 
errors  of  young  ladies  can  often  be  accounted  for  in  the  faults 
of  the  mother)  to  prove  she  was  no  model  for  any  of  my  read- 
ers to  copy.  In  the  above  conversation  she  took  no  part,  and 
after  a  long  reasoning  of  the  daughters  among  themselves,  they 
concluded  to  admit  their  a\\kward  country  cousin,  as  they 
called  her,  to  their  party  and  abide  the  consequences,  however 
mortifying,  with  as  much  fortitude  as  possible. 

****** 

The  long  anticipated  and  much  dreaded  evening  to  the 
Ijacy's,  had  at  length  arrived,  and  a  splendid  party  was  already 
closing  in.  The  door  bell  rang  once  more,  and  presently  a 
stranger  lady  entered  the  decorated  apartment.  There  was  a 
slight  diffidence  in  her  air  that  might  have  been  construed  to 
awkwardness.  Courtesying  in  rather  a  hasty  manner,  as  she 
entered,  and  glancing  her  eye  over  the  company,  her  cheek 
reddened,  and  she  hurriedly  dropped  into  the  first  vacant  seat. 
Soon,  however,  her  confusion  and  embarrassment  passed  away, 
and  she  smiled  and  spoke  as  gracefully  as  though  she  had  been 
a  city  belle.  Not  so  the  confusion  and  perplexity  her  presence 
had  occasioned  tbe  Misses  Lacy  ;  for  it  was  no  more  or 
less  a  personage  than  Susan  Hey  ward.  Despite  their  secret 
hopes  and  better  calculations,  she  had  come  and  made  just 
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such  an  entrance  as  they  would  not  for  the  world  she  had 
made.     Mary's  naturally  pale  face  was  crimsoned  with  morti- 
fication, and  in  the  flutter  and  confusion  of   her  feelings,  she 
changed  her  seat,  leaving  a  very  important  interrogation  unan- 
swered, that  the  gentleman  who  sate  next  her  had  that  mo- 
ment made,  uttered  nonsense  to  divert  the  attention  of  another 
Irom  the  door,  laughed  when  there  was  no   occasion,  and,  in 
fine,  made  herself  appear  more  awkward  and  ridiculous  than 
the  person  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  confusion ;  and 
through  the  whole  evening  she  assumed  an  unnatural  and  em- 
barrassed air.     Ellen's  cheek  also  reddened  with  shame,  and 
she  felt  troubled  at  her  cousin's  presence,  the  more,  as  her 
reputed  lover,  Monroe,  (ajias,  Capt.  Monroe  of  his  Majesty's 
76th,  then  quartering  on  the  British  frontier,  and  youngest  son 
of  Lord  M.  of  London,)  then  deeply  engaged  in  conversation 
with  her,  made  a  ^fuU  stop,  when,  according  to  the  strict  rules 
of  punctuation,  nothing  more  than  a  comma  was  required,  and 
threw  his  large  searching  eyes  upon  the  form  that  entered, 
scanning  every  feature  |^f  the  face,  and  noticing  the  whole 
exterior,  till  he  seemed  riveted  in  admiration,  and  thus  finished 
their  discourse.      Enieline's  lip  curled  in  scorn,  and  with  a 
contemptuous  toss  of  the  head,*muttered  in  a  low  feathery 
voice  between  her  teeth,  '  ridiculous ! '  —  and  then  turning  to  a 
lady  who  sate  near,  loaded  with  French  filagree,  cameo,  and 
coral,  in  an  under  tone  — '  the  daughter  of  a  distant  relative  of 
my  father —  out  of  respect  to  the  acquaintance  could  not  avoid 
uiviting  her  —  had  no  idea  she  would  come  -^  but  the  igno- 
rant, you  know,  are  always  impudent,  and  make  their  way  by 
fastening  on  the  skirts  of  the  better  sort,  who  fix)m  some  secret 
policy  are  obliged  to  notice  thtm.^ 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  lady,  *  any  one  might  know  by  her  dress 
that  she  could  not  be  much,  and  that  some  apology  of  that  kind 
could  explain  her  being  here  this  evening.' 

Now  the  dress  of  Susan  Hey  ward  had  nothing  in  it  either 
odd  or  mean,  in  the  strictest  sense.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
in  perfect  simplicity,  which,  in  her  station,  was  perfect  taste, 
and  would  have  passed  among  gentlemen,  that  class  which 
ladies  so  much  seek  to  please,  for  real  elegance.  It  had  no 
unbecoming  variety  of  colors,  no  glaring  contrast  of  black,  and 
white  and  red,  no  redundancy  of  ornament,  nothing  unsuitable 
or  unreasonable,  but  possessed  a  delicate  and  unstudied  uni- 
formity of  colors,  with  neatness  and  carelessness  combined. 
Her  pale  blue  silk,  instead  of  being  clipped  to  the  fashionable 
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length,  the  better  to  display  a  beautifully  turned  foot  and  ande, 
or,  to  gratify  some  still  more  foolish  whim,  answered  well  to 
those  of 

*  Troy's  proud  dtmeatoAote  garment$  $weep  the  ground* 

Her  hair  was  arranged  in  true  classical  style,  with  here  and 
there  a  tress  carelessly  straying  from  the  fillet  that  bound  it. 
Her  form,  by  nature  elegant,  was  free  from  all  the  bracing  of 
art,  hence  her  motions  were  un pinioned,  easy  and  graceful* 
True;  she  was  dressed  unlike  in  many  respects,  the  fashionables 
of  the  day,  for  this  terribly  mortifying  scene  to  the  Lacy's 
occurred  at  a  recent  period,  but  it  certainly  had  for  its  sanc- 
tion, richness  of  material  and  a  true  and  refined  taste,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  called  mean  or  ridiculous,  though  the  tinsel 
and  the  show  of  fashion  were  wanting.  And  then  there  was  a 
something  in  her  manners  that  betrayed  a  gentility  of  heart, 
and  showed  her  spirit  held  no  communion  with  the  things  that 
pass  with  the  usage. 

The  pause  that  for  a  moment  succeeded  her  entrance  was 
again  closed  by  conversation,  laughter,  and  merriment,  but 
our  poor  unassuming  heroine  was  obliged  to  sit  in  silence  for 
most  of  the  evening,  because  her  more  fashionable  cousins 
could  not  brook  the  mortification  of  introducing  her,  except  to 
a  few  of  their  more  undistinguished  guests.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Monroe  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  Mary  Lacy,  what 
young  lady  that  was  who  sate  so  mute  and  yet  so  dignified  ? 

'  The  daughter  of  an  acquaintance  of  my  father,'  was  the 
scarce  articulated  reply. 

'  Suppose  then,  you  just  take  the  trouble  of  introducing  me,' 
said  he. 

^  Since  I  am  invited  I  must  do  it,'  thought  Mary,  *  but  what 
motive  on  earth  can  he  have  in  wishing  it,'  and  then  audibly, 
*  certainly,  sir'  —  and  she  led  him  across  the  room,  *  Miss 
Hey  ward,  Capt.  Monroe,'  bows  and  kind  looks  were  exchang- 
ed, and  Monroe  took  his  seat  beside  the  awkward  country  girl, 
as  she  had  more  than  once  that  evening  been  styled.  Mary 
turned  to  walk  away.  Cousin  '  Mary,'  said  Susan,  '  take  this 
seat,'  at  the  same  tiine  moving  a  vacant  chair  near  her. 

An  indignant  smile  might  have  been  seen  curling  the  lip  of 
Monroe,  as  he  chose. to  remark,  'your  cousin,  then,  Mary.' 

With  an  embarrassed  and  mortified  air  she  replied,  *  yes,  — 
yes,  my  cousin,'  and  took  the  profiered  seat.  A  few  common 
place  observations,  and  they  seemed  acquainted.    They  con- 
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yassed  subjects  and  talked  of  *inen  and  things,'  compared 
tastes  and  gave  judgment.  Monroe  became  eloquent,  and 
Susan  always  eloquent  and  interesting  in  conversation,  for  she 
bad  a  soft  voice  and  sweet  smile,  never  appeared  so  well  in  her 
life ;  it  was,  indeed,  her  happiest  efibrt,  and  Monroe,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  all  politeness  and  etiquette,  and  the  great  dis- 
tress and  mortification  of  Ellen,  kept  his  seat  beside  tbecotmtry 
cousin,  till  the  party  broke  up. 

'  Who  would  have  thought,'  said  Emeline  Lacy,  after  the 
company  had  retired,  '  that  Susan  Heywood  would  have 
joined  our  party  this  evening,  after  all  the  hints  we  gave  her 
yesterday  ? ' 

'  Who  would  have  thought,'  replied  Mary,  that  Monroe 
would  have  waited  on  her  home  ? ' 

'  La,  me,'  said  Ellen,  *  how  could  he  avoid  it.  She  held 
him  in  durance  almost  the  whole  evening;  and  when  they 
rose  to  go,  she  stuck  fast  to  his  elbow,  as  though  she  were 
pinned  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat ;  and  pray  what  else  could  be 
do  in  politeness  or  civility  but  offer  to  accompany  her.' 

'  Surely,  he  could  pot  be  pleased  with  her,'  agaip  answered 
Mar}'.  '  Her  bluestocking  manners,  and  then  her  dress  was 
so  queer,  so  countryfied,  all  blue  from  head  to  foot  except  her 
stockings,  and  not  a  rose  or  jewel  in  her  hair,  of  any  descrip- 
tion. And  did  you  notice  her  sleeves  ?  oh,  bless  me,  I  know 
they  were  not  half  the  size  of  mine,  and  no  stiffening,  I  dare 
say,  nothing  but  a  little  starched  cambric  to  give  them  effect ; 
and  no  stays,  I'll  venture*  to  say ;  and  then  her  shoes,  dear 
me,  did  you  mind  them ;  they  were  absolutely  the  old  fash- 
ioned round  toed  shoes ! ' 

*  I)on't  describe  her,'  said  Ellen,  chagrined  at  the  recollec- 
tion ;  *  for  I  presume  Monroe  will  make  himself  merry  to- 
morrow, at  her  expense.' 

'  I  don't  care  if  he  does,'  said  Emeline,  '  you  might  have 
listened  to  me,  and  not  invited  her.' 

So  saying,  they  severally  sought  their  chambers,  overcome 
with  envy,  jealousy,  wounded  pride,  mortified  vanity,  and  dis- 
appointed love,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  it 
to  each  other. 

Monroe,  after  bidding  his  fair  charge  good  night,  retired  to 
his  lodgings  ,  and  had  any  one  listened  to  his  soliloquy,  as  he 
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sought  his  pillow,  they  had  learned  that  his  attention  to  Susan 
Hey  ward  that  evening,  was  very  far  from  having  been  com- 
pelled. *  What  could  have  been  the  reason,  said  he  to  him- 
self, that  Mary  Lacy  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  her  cousin, 
Miss  Heyward  ?  1  noticed  that  the  young  ladies,  through  the 
whole  evening,  were  particular  to  call  her  Mi^s  Htyward. 
Certainly  they  could  not  have  been  ashamed  of  her,  for  she 
appears  far  better  than  either  of  the  three.  So  unassuming  in 
her  manners,  and  apparently  so  regardless  of  trifles.  And 
then  what  a  pretty  form  she  has ;  so  elastic  and  so  free  from 
that  stiffness  and  fixedness  common  among  young  ladies  !  I 
wonder  if  she  had  on  stays ;  I  never  saw  a  lady  without,  so  I 
cannot  judge,  but  certainly  she  looked  admirably.  She  did 
not  seem  to  be  made  up  like  a  doll  of  whalebone,  wadding, 
and  cords.  And  her  dress,  how  beautiful  it  was  —  so  delicate 
and  free  from  all  vulgarity  of  taste.  Tine,  her  shoes  were 
rather  of  the  older  style,  but  then  they  are  certainly  the  hand- 
somest ;  and  showed  she  was  no  slave  to  fashion.  I  wish  all 
ladies  would  take  her  for  a  pattern,  especially  in  the  length  of 
their  dresses  and  their  adaptation  of  colors.  They  certainly 
would  please  us  better  ;  though  we  are  obliged  in  compliment 
to  them  to  admire  everything  they  choose  to  wear.  Neither 
is  it  so  very  strange,  that  those  ladies  who  have  not  brothers 
who  may  speak  freely  and  without  compliment,  fall  often  into 
the  ridiculous.  But  Miss  H.  seems  to  have  avoided  it.  But 
where  is  the  use  in  denying  it  to  myself;  1  have  seldom  seen 
a  lady  I  thought  possessed  of  so  much  good  sense,  and  so 
much  amiability  of  heart.  Ellen  Lacy,  in  the  comparison, 
shrinks  to  a  mere  cypher.  I  wonder  I  could  have  ever 
thought  her  pretty,  so  fond  of  outside  show.  Ladles  who 
think  so  much  of  dress,  and  attach  so  much  importance  to 
things  of  no  consequence,  are  generally  weak  and  trifling  them- 
selves. This  shall  henceforth  be  the  criterion  by  which  I 
jud^e.' 

With  this  he  fell  asleep.  But  from  that  night  the  Lacys 
daily  saw  less  and  less  of  him  ;  and  in  a  few  months  his  mar- 
riage with  Susan  Heyward  was  publicly  announced,  and  he 
with  his  devoted  wife,  the  awkward,  neglected,  country  cousin 
of  the  proud  and  fashionable  Lacys,  were  on  their  way  to 
London. 
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ON    THE    SUDDEN    DEATH 
Of  Mr  John  Worthington  Ames,  son  of  the  Late  Eon.' Fisher  Ames, 

BT  MRS  SIGODRNXT. 

Tis  o*er,  •—  The  bolt  tbat  rends  the  sky 

And  rives  the  lonlly  tree,  — 
Doth  scarcely  work  so  Strang  a  deed 

As  death  hath  done  for  thee :  — 
And  so,  we  lay  thee  in  the  tomb,  — 

Son  of  a  patriot  line,  — 
Let  not  majestic  manhood  boast» 

Who  sees  a  grave  like  thine. 

And  She  is  near,  that  honor'd  form, 

0*er  whom  thy  filial  care. 
Did  shed  such  hallow'd  charm,  as  made 

Life's  lonely  winter  fair ;  — 
That  Mother  mourns,  whose  hand  so  oft 

Within  this  funeral  shade. 
Hath  with  a  meek,  unchanging  trust 

Her  cherish'd  idols  laid. 

We  go  the  way  their  steps  have  trod, 

From  love's  forsaken  bowers, — 
Their  simple  shroud,  their  narrow  boosOi 

Their  lowly  bed  are  ours  :— 
And  in  these  mansions  of  the  soul 

Where  tear  was  never  shed,  , 
Doubt  not  there  still  is  room  for  us, — 

For  so  the  Saviour  said. 

Oh,  could  we  cheerfully  to  God 

Yield  back  the  gifts  he  gave. 
Or  with  the  tear  that  Jesus  gave. 

Bedew  their  peaceful  grave ;  — 
How  pure  from  the  Refiner's  hand 

The  spirit's  gold  would  rise, 
And  Faith,  from  transient  sorrow  win 

New  fitness  for  the  skies. 

TOL.  Til. NO.  IV.  J  4* 
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FEMALE    COLLEGES. 

*  fp  your  sex  really  wish  for  improvement  they  must  edu- 
cate themselves,'  said  Dr  Spurzheim  to  a  lady  in  Boston. 
'  Women  must  engage  in  the  work,  and  not  expect  that 
men  will  grant  them  privileges  which  are  not  even  soli- 
cited. Women  never  will  find  a  saviour  from  without,  till 
they  prepare  their  own  minds  and  hearts  for  the  duties  which 
will  give  them  influence.     They  must  educate  themselves.' 

The  learned  Phrenologist  did  not  suggest  any  means  by 
which  female  education  could  be  publicly  improved  by  the 
agency  of  woman  ;  had  he  descended  to  particulars,  he  would 
probably  have  enjoined  the  duty  of  constant  petitiohs  and 
appeals  on  the  subject  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community. 

We  are  so  often  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  remarked  '  what 
great  privileges  the  females  of  the  United  States  enjoy ! '  that 
women  as  well  as  men  seem  really  to  believe  that  such  is  the 
&ct.  True,  in  those  States  where  common  schools  are  estab- 
lished, female  children  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  attending 
them —  and  that  is  all  the  legislators  of  our  Christian  country 
have  ever  done  for  the  education  of  woman.  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  men  of  America  if  their  education  was 
as  scantily  provided  for  ?  Look  at  the  universities,  colleges, 
theological  seminaries,  medical,  law,  and  manual  labor  schools 
—  and  consider  what  vast  sums,  millions  of  dollars  and  rich 
grants  of  lands,  have  been  expended  for  their  support!  And 
not  one  cent  has  ever  been  bestowed  for  the  exclusive  educa- 
tion of  woman  !  Is  this  partiality  wise?  is  it  just?  is  it  the 
mode  in  which  the  greatest  improvement  and  happiness  of  a 
christian  community  can  be  secured  ? 

No  person  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  sentiments  ad- 
vanced in  this  periodical,  will  accuse  us  of  advocating  any 
exaggerated  notions  respecting  the  '  rights  of  woman,'  calcu- 
lated to  make  ladies  dissatisfied  with  their  circle  of  domestic 
duties,  which  it  should  be  their  pride  to  understand  and  db- 
charge.  It  is  because  we  do  not  think  the  means  of  education, 
at  present  allowed  them,  are  sufiicient  to  qualify  them  for 
these  duties,  that  we  would  urge  the  subject  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  our  readers. 

The  idea  of  a  college  for  females  may,  at  first,  appear  too 
pedantic  —  and  if  the  same  routine  of  study  were  proposed 
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for  young  ladies  as  is  pursued  by  young  men,  it  would  be 
absurd.  But  in  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mrs  Willard,  in  her 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  we  think  the  end  and 
aim  of  an  improved  system  of  female  education  is  delineated 
with  due  reference  to  the  sphere  of  woman.  These  views 
have  been  greatly  admired  in  Europe,  and  it  is  considered  as 
reflecting  high  honor  upon  our  country,  that  an  American  lady 
should  have  originated  such  a  system.  We  shall  give  the 
observations  of  Mr  George  Combe,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Phren- 
ological Journal,'  respecting  Mrs  W.  and  her  writings.  The 
opink>ns  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  Europe,  as  regards  Ameri- 
can literature,  must  be  free  from  personal  bearings.  If  they 
can  conquer  their  national  prejudices,  the  individual  writer 
under  review,  will  receive  as  even-handed  justice,  as  though 
posterity  had  decided  the  award.  The  praise,  therefore^ 
bestowed  on  Mrs  Willard,  by  the  Edinburgh  philosopher,  is  a 
tribute  to  her  talents  and  principles,  with  which  every  true- 
hearted  American  woman,  who  feels  solicitous  for  the  education 
of  her  sex  as  the  means  of  promoting  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  society  will  be  gratified. 


MRS    WILLARD    ON    FEMALE    EDUCATION. • 

An  Address  to  the  Public ;  particvlarly  to  the  Mtmbers  of  t1\t  Le^- 
lature  of  JVctr  York,  proposing  a  Plan  for  Fsmale  Educatton. 
By  Emma  Willard. 

*  Mrs  Emma  Wrllard  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  the  present  day ;  remarkable  for  vigor  of  thought  and 
action,  practical  sense,  extensive  knowledge,  and  literary 
talent.  In  1819,  she  wrote  the  address  mentioned  in  the 
title,  which  is  so  excellent  that  we  shall  present  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  our  readers.  Mrs  Willard  is  now  principal  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  in  which  nearly  two  hundred  young 
ladies  are  educated,  and  thirteen  teachers  are  employed.  She 
not  only  manages  the  whole  establishment,  and  takes  a  share 
in  the  duty  of  teaching,  but  has  written  a  number  of  valuable 

«  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  Vol.  VIIL,  No.  34. 
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practical  works  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Her  institution 
is  a  nursery  from  which  are  drawn  teachers  for  female  schools 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  largest  of  her  works  is  *'  A 
History  of  the  United  States,  or  Republic  of  America  ;  ex- 
hibited in  connection  with  its  Chronology  and  Progressive 
Geography,  by  means  of  a  series  of  Maps  ;  the  first  of  which 
shows  the  country  as  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Indians  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  the  remainder,  its  state  at  sub- 
sequent epochs ;  so  arranged  as  to  associate  the  principal 
events  of  the  history  and  their  dates  with  the  places  in  which 
they  occurred  ;  arranged  on  the  plan  of  teaching  history 
adopted  in  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Designed  for  schools 
and  private  libraries."     It  has  reached  a  third  edition. 

*  In  conjunction  with  Mr  Woodbridge,  she  has  produced  a 
System  of  Universal  Geography,  combining  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  useful  information  that  we  have  ever  seen' comprised 
within  the  same  space  in  a  geographical  work.  A  large  space 
is  devoted  to  physical  geography,  which  is  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous wood-cuts.  Civil  geography,  or  the  geography  of 
states  and  nations,  is  next  treated  of;  then  follows  statistical 
geography ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  ancient  geography  and  mythology.  This  work 
has  arrived  at  a  fourth  edition.  Her  sister,  Mrs  Almira  H. 
Lincoln,*  formerly  vice-principal  of  the  same  seminary,  has 
published  ^  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,'  a  work  which  is 
now  in  the  second  edition.  Mrs  Willard  has  at  present  ad- 
ditional works  in  the  press.  Two  years  since  she  visited 
Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  and  carried  to  America  with 
her  the  most  accomplished  youug  ladies  she  could  engage 
as  teachers. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  singular  and  characteristic  feature  of  her 
system  of  instmction  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  forms 
an  important  branch  of  the  course.  One  of  the  classes  of 
young  ladies  recently  studied  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy, 
including  his  volume  on  the  active  and  moral  powers ;  und  at 
the  end  of  twenty  weeks,  they  passed  a  public  examination 
on  the  subject.  We  believe  that  Mrs  Willard's  seminary  is 
the  only  one  in  the  world,  in  which  the  Philosophy  of  Dugald 
Stewart  is  taught  as  a  branch  of  education.  Her  pupils  must 
have  severely  felt  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  digo;ing  for  instniction ;  but  the  fact  of  Mrs  Willanl 
teaching  the  philosophy  of  mind  at  all  to  young  ladies,  speaks 

*  Now  Mn  A.  H.  L.  Phelps. 
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highly  in  favor  of  the  enlighteniBent  of  her  understanding ; 
and  the  disappointment  which  inust  have  been  experienced, 
is  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  not  of  the  teacher  or  the  pupils. 
She  has  the  merit,  also,  of  having  selected  the  best  philosophy 
known  to  her.  We  recommend  to  her  to  teach  Phrenology, 
and  the  natural  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  as  expounded 
in  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists,  and  we  venture  to  predict 
much  more  satisfactory  results.  She  is  qualiBed  to  do  this. 
She  possesses  strength  and  depth  of  understanding  sufficient  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  Phrenology,  and  force  of  character 
adequate  to  its  adoption.  She  will  earn  an  additional  title  to 
be  recorded  as  the  great  benefactress  of  her  country,  when  she 
shall  have  introduced  the  rising  generation  of  females  of 
America  to  a  knowledge  of  this  system.  The  following  obser- 
vations show  a  rnind  admirably  prepared  to  embrace  and  suc- 
cessfully apply  the  true  philosophy  of  man.' 

*  The  object  of  this  address,  is  to  conyince  the  public,  that  a  reform,  with 
respect  to  female  education,  is  necessary ;  that  it  cannot  be  effected  by  in- 
dividual exertion,  but  that  it  requires  the  aid  of  the  legislature :  and  further, 
by  showing  the  justice,  the  policy,  and  the  magnanimity  of  such  an  under- 
taking, to  persuade  that  body,  to  endow  a  seminary  for  ^males,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  such  reformation. 

*  The  idea  of  a  college  for  males,  will  naturally  be  associated  with  that  of 
a  seminary  instituted  and  endowed  by  the  public ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
■ending  ladies  to  college,  may,  at  first  thought,  strike  every  one,  to  whom 
this  subject  shall  be  proposed,  f  therefore  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  sem- 
inary here  recommended,  will  be  as  different  from  those  appropriated  to 
the  other  sex,  as  the  female  character  and  duties  are  from  the  male.  The 
business  of  the  husbandman  is  not  to  waste  his  endeavors,  in  seeking  to 
make  his  orchard  attain  the  strength  and  majesty  of  his  forest,  but  to  rear 
each  to  the  perfection  of  its  nature.' 

'  In  the  arrangement  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  pursue  the  following  order. 

*1.  Treat  of  the  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  female  education,  and 
their  causes.  2.  Consider  the  principles,  by  which  education  should  be 
regulated.  8.  Sketch  a  plan  of  a  female  seminary.  4.  Show  the  benefits 
which  society  would  receive  from  such  seminaries. 

^Defects  in  the  Pregent  Mode  of  Female  EducaHon^  and  their  Causes, 

'  Feminine  delicacy  requires  that  girls  should  be  educated  chiefly  by  their 
own  sex.  This  is  apparent  from  considerations  that  regard  their  health  and 
conveniences,  the  propriety  of  their  dress  and  manners,  and  their  domestic 
accomplishments. 

*  Boarding  schools,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  their  defects,  furnish  the 
best  mode  of  education  provided  for  females. 

*  Concerning  these  schools  it  may  be  observed : 

*  They  are  temporary  institutions,  formed  by  individuals,  whose  object  is 
present  emolument.  But  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  greatly  lucrative  ; 
therefore,  the  individuals  who  establish  them,  cannot  afford  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations,  {m  to  room.  At  night,  the  pupils  are  frequently 
crowded  in  .their  lodging  rooms ;  and  during  the  day  they  are  generally 
placed  together  in  one  apartment,  where  there  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
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of  diflerent  kinds  of  buriness,  accompanied  with  to  much  WM  and  conftt* 
aion,  as  matly  to>iiDpede  their  progress  in  study. 

'  It  is  lor  the  in^rest  of  instructresses  of  boarding  schools  to  teach  their 
pupils  showy  accomplishments,  rather  than  those  wluch  are  solid  and  useful. 
Their  object  in  teaching  is  generally  present  profit.  In  order  to  realize  this, 
they  must  contrive  to  give  immedfate  celebrity  to  their  schools.  If  they 
attend  chiefly  to  the  cuitiyation  of  the  mind,  their  work  may  not  be  mani- 
fest at  the  first  glance  ',  but  let  the  pupil  return  home,  laden  with  fashion- 
able toys,  and  her  young  companions,  filled  with  envy  and,  astonishment, 
are  never  satisfied  till  they  are  permitted  to  share  the  precious  instruction. 
It  is  true,  with  the  turn  of  the  fashion,  the  toys,  which  they  are  taught  to 
make,  will  become  obsolete,  and  no  benefit  remain  to  them,  of  perhaps  the 
only  money  Uiat  will  ever  be  expended  on  their  education  ;  but  the  object 
of  the  instructress  may  be  accomplished  notwithstanding,  if  that  is  directed 
to  her  own,  rather  than  her  pupil's  advantage. 

*  As  these  schools  are  private  establishments,  their  preceptresses  are  not 
accountable  to  any  particular  persons.  Any  woman  has  a  right  to  open  a 
school  in  any  place ;  and  no  one,  either  from  law  or  custom,  can  prevent 
her.  Hence  ue  public  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  both  with  respect  to 
the  character  and  acquirements  of  preceptresses. 

'  'I'hose  women,  however,  who  deceive  society  as  to  the  advantages 
which  they  give  dieir  pupils,  are  not  charged  with  any  ill  intention.  They 
teach  as  Uiey  were  taught,  and  believe  that  the  public  are  benefited  by 
their  labors.  Acquiring,  in  their  youth,  a  high  value  for  their  own  super- 
ficial accomplishments,  tiiey  regard  all  others  as  supernumerary,  if  not  un- 
becoming. Although  these  considerations  exculpate  individuals,  yet  they 
do  not  diminish  the  injury  which  society  receives  ;  for  they  show,  that  the 
worst  which  is  to  be  expected  from  such  instruction,  is,  not  that  the  pupils 
will  remain  ignorant ;  but  that,  by  adopting  the  views  of  their  teachers, 
they  will  have  their  minds  barred  against  future  improvement,  by  acquiring 
a  disrelish,  if  not  a  contempt,  for  useful  knowledge. 

■  They  can,  at  their  option,  omit  their  own  duties,  and  excuse  their  pupils 
from  theirs.  They  can  make  absurd  and  ridiculous  regulations.  They  can 
make  improper  and  even  wicked  exactions  of  their  pupils. 

'  Of  the  Principles  by  whieh  Education  shonld  be  Regulated, 

'  Education  should  seek  to  bring  its  subjects  to  the  perfection  of  their 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  nature,  in  order,  that  they  may  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  to  themselves  and  others  :  or,  to  use  a  different  expres- 
sion, that  they  may  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  which 
they  are  capable,  both  as  to  what  they  enjoy,  and  what  they  communicate. 

*  Those  youth  have  the  surest  chance  of  enjoying  and  communicating  hap- 
piness, who  are  best  qualified,  both  by  internal  dispositions,  and  external 
habits,  to  perform  with  readiness,  those  duties,  which  their  future  life  will 
most  probably  give  them  occasion  to  practise. 

*  Studies  and  employments  should,  therefore,  be  selected,  fit>m  one  or  both 
of  the  following  considerations ;  either,  because  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
improve  the  faculties ;  or,  because  they  are  such  as  the  pupil  will  most 
probably  have  occasion  to  practise  in  future  life. 

*  These  are  the  principles  on  which  systems  of  male  education  are  found- 
ed;  but  female  education  has  not  yet  been  systematized.  Chance  and 
confusion  reign  here.  Not  even  is  youth  considered  in  our  sex,  as  in  the 
other,  a  season,  which  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  improvement.  Among 
families,  so  rich  as  to  be  entirely  above  labor,  the  daughters  are  hurried 
through  the  routine  of  boarding*school  instruction,  and  at  an  early  period 
introduced  into  the  gay  world ;  and  thenceforth,  their  only  object  is  amuse- 
ment Mark  the  oifferent  treatment,  which  the  sons  of  these  families 
receive.     While  their  sisters  are  gliding  through  the  mazes  of  the  midnight 
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iauce,  they  employ  the  lamp,  to  treasure  up  for  future  use  the  riches  of 
ancient  wisdom ;  or  to  sather  strength  and  expansion  of  mind,  in  exploring 
the  wonderful  paths  of  philosophy.  When  the  youth  of  the  two  sexes  has 
been  spent  so  differently,  is  it  strange,  or  is  nature  in  fault,  if  more  mature 
age  has  brought  such  a  difference  o?  character,  that  our  sex  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  other,  as  the  pampered,  wayward  babies  of  society,  who 
must  have  some  rattle  put  into  their  hands,  to  keep  us  from  doing  mischief  to 
ourselves  or  others  ?  * 

'  Another  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  sexes  is  made  in  our  country, 
which,  though  not  equally  pernicious  to  society,  is  more  pathetically  unjust 
to  our  sex.  How  often  have  we  seen  a  student,  who,  returning  from  his 
literary  pursuits,  finds  a  sister,  who  was  his  equal  in  acquirements,  while 
their  advantages  #ere  eaual,  of  whom  he  is  now  ashamed  ?  While  his 
youth  was  devoted  to  study,  and  he  wils  furnished  with  the  means,  she, 
without  any  object  of  improvement,  drudged  at  home,  to  assbt  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  father's  family,  and  perhaps  to  contribute  to  her  brother's  sub- 
sistence abroad ;  and  now,  a  being  of  a  lower  order,  the  rustic  innocent 
wonders  and  weeps  at  his  neglect 

*  Not  only  has  there  been  a  want  of  system  concerning  female «education, 
but  much  of  what  has  been  done,  has  proceeded  upon  mistaken  principles. 

*  One  of  these  is,  that,  without  a  regard  to  the  different  periods  oi  life, 
proportionate  to  their  importance,  the  education  of  females  has  been  too 
exclusively  directed,  to  fit  them  for  displaying  to  advantage  the  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Though  it  may  be  proper  to  adorn  this  period  of  life, 
yet  it  is  incomparably  more  importent  to  prepare  for  the  serious  duties  of 
maturer  years.  Though  well  to  decorate  the  blossom,  it  is  far  better  to 
prepare  for  the  harvest  In  the  vegetable  creation,  nature  seems  but  to 
sport,  when  she  embellishes  the  flower ;  while  all  her  serious  cares  are 
directed  to  perfect  the  fruit 

*  Another  error  is,  that  it  has  been  made  the  first  object  in  educating  our 
sex,  to  prepare  them,  to  please  the  other.  But  reason  and  reli^on  teach, 
that  we,  too,  are  primary  existencies ;  that  it  is  for  us  to  move,  m  the  orbit 
of  our  duty,  around  the  Holy  Centre  of  perfection,  the  companions,  not  the 
satellites  oi  men ;  else,  instead  of  shedding  around  us  an  influence,  that  may 
help  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  course,  we  must  accompany  them  in  their 
wildest  deviations. 

'  1  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  we  are  not,  in  particular 
situations,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  other  sex.  Submission  and  obedience 
belong^to  every  being  in  the  universe,  except  the  great  Master  of  the 
whole.  Nor  is  it  a  degrading  peculiarity  to  our  sex,  to  be  under  human 
authority.  W  henever  one  class  of  human  beings  derive  from  another  the 
benefits  of  support  and  protection,  they  must  pay  its  equivalent,  obedience. 
Thus,  while  we  receive  these  benefits  from  our  parents,  we  are  all,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  under  their  authority :  when  we  receive  them  from  the 
govemtnent  of  our  country,  we  must  obey  our  rulers  ;  and  when  our  sex 
take  the' obligations  of  marriage,  and  receive  protection  and  support  from  the 
other,  it  is  reasonable  that  we,  too,  should  yield  obedience.  Yet  is  neither 
the  child,  nor  the  subject,  nor  the  wife,  under  human  authority,  but  in  sub- 
servience to  the  divine.  Our  highest  responsibility  is  to  God,  and  our 
highest  interest  is  to  please  him ;  therefore,  to  secure  this  interest  should 
our  education  be  directed. 

'  Neither  would  I  be  understood  to  mean  that  our  sex  should  not  seek  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  other.  The  error  complained  of  is,  that 
the  taste  of  men,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be,  has  been  made  a  standard 
for  the  formation  of  the  female  character.    In  whatever  we  do,  it  is  of  the 

*  8«¥enl  noted  writen  !»▼•  reoommendttd  eerUin  aocoropluihiDentB  to  oar  mz,  to  keep 
«•  fttmk  Maadal  and  othor  ricss ;  or,  to  um  Mx  AddlMo's  vzpniMioo,  *  to  kMp  at  oat  of 
ham's  wij.' 
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utmost  importance,  (hat  the  rule  by  which  we  work  be  perfect  For  if 
otherwise,  what  is  it  but  to  err  upon  principle  ?  A  system  of  education, 
which  leads  one  class  of  human  bean^  to  consider  the  approbation  of  another 
as  tiieir  highest  object^  teaches  that  the  rule  of  their  conduct  should  be  the 
will  of  beings,  imperfect  and  errinr  like  themseli^s,  rather  than  the  will  of 
God,  which  is  Uie  only  standard  of  perfection. 

*  Having  now  considered  female  education,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
and  seen,  that  in  its  present  state,  it  is  in  fact  a  thins  *  without  form  and 
▼oid,*  the  mind  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  after  a  remedy  for  the  evils  it  has 
been  contemplating. 

Sketch  qf  a  Female  Seminary > 

*  From  considering  the  deficiencies  in  boarding  schools,  much  may  be 
learned  with  regard  to  what  would  be  needed,  for  me  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness of  a  public  seminary  for  females. 

*  I.  There  would  be  needed  a  building,  with  commodious  rooms  for  lodging 
and  recitation,  apartments  for  the  reception  of  apparatus,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  domestic  department. 

*  II.  A  library,  containing  books  on  the  various  subjects  in  which  the 
pupils  were  to  receive  instruction;  musical  instruments;  some  good  paint- 
ings, to  form  the  taste,  and  serve  as  models  for  the  execution  of  those  who 
were  to  be  instructed  in  that  art ;  maps,  globes,  and  a  small  collection  of 
philosophical  apparatus. 

*  III.  A  judicious  board  of  trust,  competent  and  desirous  to  promote  its 
interests,  would  in  a  female,  as  in  a  male  literary  institution,  be  the  comer 
stone  of  its  prosperity.     On  this  board  it  would  depend  to  provide, 

MV.  Suitable  instruction.  This  article  maybe  subdivided  under  four 
heads.  1.  Religious  and  Moral.  2.  Literary.  3.  Domestic.  4.  Orna- 
mental. 

*  1.  Religiow  and  Moral.  —  A  regular  attention  to  reli^ous  duties  would 
of  course  be  required  of  the  pupils  by  the  laws  of  the  institution.  The  trustees 
would  be  careful  to  appoint  no  instructors,  who  would  not  teach  religion  and 
morality,  both  by  their  example,  and  by  leading  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to 
perceive  that  these  constitute  the  true  end  of  all  education.  It  would  be 
desirable,  that  the  young  ladies  should  spend  a  part  of  their  Sabbaths  in 
hearing  discourses  relative  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  sex.  The  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  moral  philosophy,  would  constitute  a  part  of  their 
studies. 

*  Literary  Irutruetion.  — To  make  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  branches 
of  literature  which  might  be  taught,  would  be  impossible,  unless  the  time  of 
the  pupils'  continuance  at  the  seminary,  and  the  requisites  for  entrance, 
were  previously  fixed.  Such  an  enumeration  would  be  tedious,  nor  do  I 
conceive  that  it  would  be  at  all  promotive  of  my  object  The  difficulty 
complained  of,  is  not  that  we  are  at  a  loss  what  sciences  we  ought  to  learn, 
but  that  we  have  not  proper  advantages  to  learn  any.  Many  writers  have 
eiven  us  excellent  advice  with  regard  to  what  we  should  be  taught,  but  no 
legislature  has  provided  us  the  means  of  instruction.  Not,  however,  to  pass 
lightly  over  this  fundameutal  part  of  education,  I  will  mention  one  or  two  of 
the  less  obvious  branches  of  science,  which  1  conceive  should  engage  the 
youthful  attention  of  my  sex. 

*  It  is  highly  important,  that  females  should  be  conversant  with  those 
studies,  which  will  lead  them  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  The  chief  use  to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  can  be  applied, 
is  to  regulate  education  by  its  rules.  I'he  ductile  mind  of  the  child  is 
intrusted  to  the  mother :  and  she  ousht  to  have  every  possible  assistance, 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  noble  material,  on  which  it  is  her  business 
to  operate,  that  she  may  best  understand  how  to  mould  it  to  it«  most  excel- 
lent form. 
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*  Natural  pUlosophy  has  not  often  been  taught  to  our  aez.  Yet,  why 
•hould  we  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  graat  maehineiy  of  natura,  and  left 
to  the  vulgar  notion,  that  nothing  is  curious  but  what  deriates  from  her 
common  course?  If  mothen  were  acquainted  with  this  science,  they 
woold  communicate  very  many  of  its  prindplei  to  their  children  in  early 

Snidi.  From  the  bursting  of  an  egs  buried  in  the  fire,  1  have  heard  an 
telligent  mother  lead  her  prattling  mquirer  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
earthquake.  But  how  often  does  the  mother,  from  ienorance  on  this  sub- 
ject, give  her  child  the  most  erroneous  and  contracted  views  of  Uie  natural 
causes  of  phenomena.;  views  which,  though  he  may  afterwards  learn  to  be 
lalse,  ara  yet,  from  the  laws  of  association,  ever  ready  to  rotum,  ynless  the 
active  powen  of  the  mind  are  continually  upon  the  sJert  to  keep  them  out. 
A  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  is  calculated  to  heighten  the  moral  taste, 
by  bringing  to  view  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  order  and  design  ;  and  to 
enliven  piety,  by  enabling  tfie  mind  mora  dearly  to  perceive,  throughout 
the  manifold  works  of  God,  that  wisdom  in  which  he  hath  made  them  aU. 

*  In  some  of  the  sdences  proper  for  our  sex,  the  books  written  for  the 
other  would  need  alteration;  because  in  some  they  prosuppose  mora  knowl- 
edge than  female  pupils  would  possess ;  in  othen,  mey  have  parts  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  our  sex,  and  omit  subjects  immediately  relating  to 
their  pursuits.  Thera  would  likewise  be  needed,  for  a  female  seminary, 
some  works,  which  1  believe  are  nowhere  extant,  such  as  a  systematic 
treatise  on  housewiieiy. 

« 8.  DomeUie  InMtrueHon  should  be  considered  important  in  a  lemale 
seminary.  •  It  is  the  duty  of  our  sex  to  ragpilate  the  internal  concerns  of 
every  family ;  and  unless  &ey  be  properly  qualified  to  discharge  this  duty, 
whatever  may  be  their  literary  or  ornamental  attainments,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  either  good  wives,  good  mothen,  or  good  mistresses  of 
families ;  and  if  they  are  none  of  these,  they  must  be  bad  memben  of 
society  ;  for  it  is  by  promoting  or  destroying  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
their  own  families,  that  females  serve  or  injure  the  community.  To  super- 
intend the  domestic  department,  there  should  be  a  respectable  lady,  expe- 
rienced in  the  best  methods  of  housewifery,  and  acquainted  with  propriety 
of  dress  and  mannera.  Under  her  tuition  the  pupils  ought  to  be  placed  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  every  morning.  A  spirit  of  neatness  and  order 
should  here  be  treated  as  a  virtue,  and  the  contrary,  if  excessive  and  incor- 
rigible, be  punished  with  expulsion.  There  might  be  a  gradation  of  employ- 
ment in  the  domestic  department,  according  to  the  lengm  of  time  the  pupils 
had  remained  at  &e  institution.  The  older  scholan  might  then  assist  the 
superintendent  in  instructing  the  younger;  and  the  whole  be  so  arranged, 
that  each  pupil  might  have  advantages  to  become  a  good  domestic  manager, 
by  the  time  she  has  completed  her  studies. 

'  This  plan  would  afibrd  a  healthy  exerdse.  It  would  prevent  that  es- 
trangement from  domestic  duties,  which  would  be  likely  to  take  place  in  a 
lencth  of  time  devoted  to  study,  with  those  to  whom  they  were  previously 
familiar;  and  would  accustom  those  to  them,  who,  from  ignorance,  might 
otherwise  put  at  hazard  thdr  own  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
families. 

'  These  objecto  mieht  doubtless  be  effiscted  by  a  scheme  of  domestic  in- 
ctructioH ;  %nd  probably  othen  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  housewifery  might  be  greatly  improved,  by  being  taught,  not 
only  in  practice,  but  in  theory.  Why  may  it  not  be  reduced  to  a  system,  as 
well  as  other  arts  ?  There  are  right  ways  of  performing  ita  various  opera- 
tions ;  and  there  are  reasons  why  those  ways  are  right ;  and  why  may  not 
rules  be  formed,  their  reasons  collected,  and  the  whole  be  digested  into  a 
system,  to  guide  the  learner's  practice  ? 

*  It  is  obvious,  that  theory  alone  can  never  make  a  good  artist ;  and  it  is 
equally  obvious,  that  practice  unaided  by  theory  can  never  correct  erron, 
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but  muflt  ettablUh  them.  If  I  should  perform  anything  in  a  wrong  manner 
til  my  life,  and  teach  my  children  to  perform  it  in  the  same  manner,  still, 
through  my  life  and  theirs,  it  woul^  be  wrong.  Without  alteration  there 
can  be  no  improvement ;  but  how  are  we  to  alter,  so  as  to  improve,  ii  we 
ftre  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  our  art,  with  which  we  should  compare  our 
practice,  and  by  which  we  should  regulate  It  ? 

'  In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  any  material 
improvements  in  housewifery  should  be  made.  There  beinff  no  uniformity 
of  method  prevailing  among  different  housewives,  of  course  tne  communica- 
*  tions  from  one  to  another  are  not  much  more  lilEely  to  improve  the  art  than 
a  communication  between  two  mechanics  of  di&rent  trades  would  be  to 
improve  each  in  his  respective  occupation.  But  should  a  system  of  princi- 
ples be  philosophically  arranged,  and  taught,  both  in  theory  and  by  practice, 
to  a  large  number  of  females,  whose  nunds  were  expanded  and  strength- 
ened by  a  course  of  literary  instruction,  those*  among  them,  of  an  investi- 
gating turn,  would,  when  they  commenced  housekeepers,  consider  their 
domestic  operations  as  a  series  of  experiments,  which  either  proved  or  re- 
futed the  system  previously  taught.  They  would  then  converse  together 
like  those  who  practise  a  common  art,  and  improve  each  other  by  their 
observations  and  experiments  ;  and  they  would  also  be  capable  of  improv- 
ing the  system,  by  detecting  its  errors,  and  by  making  additions  of  new 
principles  and  better  modes  of  practice. 

'  4.  T%e  Ornamental  branches  which  1  should  recommend  for  a  female 
seminary,  are  drawing  and  painting,  eleg^ant  penmanship,  music,  and  the 
grace  of  motion.  Needle-work  is  not  here  mentioned.  The  best  style  of 
useful  needle-work  should  either  be  taught  in  the  domestic  department,  or 
made  a  qualification  for  entrance  ;  and  i  consider  that  useful,  which  may 
contribute  to  the  decoration  of  a  lady*s  person,  or  the  convenience  and 
neatness  of  her  family.  But  the  use  of  the  needle,  for  other  purposes  than 
these,  as  it  affords  UtUe  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  character,  i  should 
regard  as  a  waste  of  time. 

*  The  grace  of  motion  must  be  learnt  chiefly  from  instruction  in  dancing. 
Other  advantages  besides  that  of  a  graceful  carriage  might  be  derived  from 
such  instruction,  if  the  lessons  were  judiciously  timed.  Exercise  is  needful 
to  the  health,  and  recreation  to  the  cheerful oess  and  contentment  of  youth. 
Female  youth  could  not  be  allowed  to  range  unrestrained,  to  seek  amuse- 
ment for  themselves.  If  it  was  entirely  prohibited,  they  would  be  driven 
to  seek  it  by  stealth  ;  which  would  lead  them  to  many  improprieties  of  con- 
duct, and  would  have  a  pernicious  efiect  upon  their  general  character,  by 
inducing  a  habit  of  treading  forbidden  paths.  The  alternative  that  remains, 
is  to  provide  them  with  proper  recreation,  which,  after  the  confinement  of 
the  day,  they  might  enjoy  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors.  Dancing  is 
exactly  suited  to  this  purpose,  as  also  to  that  of  exercise ;  for  perhaps  in  no 
way  can  so  much  healthy  exercise  be  taken  in  so  short  a  time.  It  has, 
besides,  this  advantage  over  other  amusements,  that  it  affords  nothing  to 
excite  Uie  bad  passions  -,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  effects  are,  to  soften  the 
mind,  to  banish  its  animosities,  and  open  it  to  social  impressions. 

'  It  may  be  said,  that  dancing  would  dissipate  the  attention,  and  estranco 
it  from  study.  Balls  would  doubtless  have  this  effect ;  but  let  dancing  be 
practised  every  day,  by  youth  of  the  same  sex,  without  change  of  places, 
dress,  or  company,  and  under  the  eye  of  those  whom  they  are  accusitemed 
to  obey,  and  it  would  excite  no  more  emotion  than  any  other  exerciM  or 
amusement,  but  in  degree,  as  it  is  of  itself  more  pleasant.  But  it  must  ever 
be  a  grateful  exercise  to  youth,  as  it  is  one  to  which  Nature  herself  prompts 
them  at  the  sound  of  animating  music. 

*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  painting  and  music  should  be  taught  to 
young  ladies,  because  much  time  is  requisite  to  bring  them  to  any  consid- 
erable degree  of  perfection,  and  they  are  not  immediately  useful.  Though 
these  objections  have  weight,  yet  they  are  founded  on  too  limited  a  view  of 
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the  objects  of  educatioo.  They  leave  out  the  important  conflideratkm  of  form- 
ing the  character.  I  should  not  consider  it  an  essential  point,  that  the  music 
of  a  lady's  piano  should  rival  that  of  her  master's ;  or  thafher  drawing-room 
should  be  decorated  with  her  own  paintings,  rather  than  those  of  others ; 
but  it  is  the  intrinsic  advantage,  which  she  might  derive  from  the  refine- 
ment of  herself,  that  would  induce  me  to  recommend  her,  an  attention  to 
these  elegant  pursuits.  The  harmony  of  sound  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
correspondent  harmony  of  soul ;  and  that  art,  which  obliges  us  to  study 
nature,  in  ordeir  to  imitate  her,  often  enkindles  the  latent  spark  of  taste  — 
of  sensibility  for  her  beauties,  till  it  glows  to  adoration  for  their  Author,  and 
a  refined  love  of  all  hla  works. 

*  V.  There  would  be  needed,  for  a  female,  as  well  as  for  a  male  seminary, 
a  system  of  laws  and  regulations,  so  arranged,  that  both  the  instructors  and 
pupils  would  know  their  duty ;  and  thus  the  whole  business  move  with 
regularity  and  uniformity.' 

'  It  now  remains  to  inquire  more  particuiariy,  what  would  be  the  benefits 
resulting  from  such  a  system. 

Btn^iis  of  FevuUe  Semincarie$^ 

*  In  inquiring  concerning  the  benefits,  of  the  plan  proposed,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition,  that  female  seminaries  will  be  patronized  through- 
out our  country. 

*  Nor  is  this  altogether  a  visionary  supposition.  If  one  seminary  should 
be  well  organized,  its  advantages  would  be  found  so  great,  that  others  would 
soon  be  instituted ;  and,  that  sufficient  patronage  can  be  found  to  put  one  in 
(^oration,  may  be  presumed  from  its  reasonableness,  and  from  the  public 
(pinion  with  regard  to  the  present  mode  of  female  education.  It  is  from  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  our  country,  whose  education  is  said 
to  flourish  most,  that  the  writer  has  drawn  her  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  female  instruction ;  and  she  knows  that  she  is  not  alone  in  perceiving  or 
deplorine  its  faults.  Her  sentiments  are  shared  by  many  an  enlightened 
parent  of  a  daughter  who  has  received  a  board|ng  school  education.  Count- 
ing on  the  promise  of  her  childhood,  the  father  had  anticipated  her  maturity, 
as  combining  what  is  excellent  in  mind  with  what  is  elegant  in  manners. 
He  spared  no  expense  that  education  might  realize  to  him  the  image  of  his 
imagination.  His  daughter  returned  from  her  boarding  school,  improved  in 
fashionable  airs,  and  expert  in  manufacturing  fashionable  toys ;  but  in  her 
conversation  he  sought  in  vain  for  that  refined  and  fertile  mind  which  he 
had  fondly  expected.  Aware  that  his  disappointment  has  its  source  in  a 
defective  education,  he  looks  with  anxiety  on  his  dauehters,  whose  minds, 
like  lovely  buds,  are  beginning  to  open.  Where  shall  ne  find  a  genial  soiU 
in  which  he  may  place  them  to  expand  ?  Shall  he  provide  them  male  in- 
structors ?  —  then  the  graces  of  their  persons  and  manners,  and  whatever 
forms  the  distinguishing  charm  of  the  feminine  character,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  acquire.  Shall  he  give  them  a  private  tutoress  ?  —  she  will 
have  been  educated  at  the  boarding  school,  and  his  daughters  will  have  the 
faults  of  its  instruction  second-handed.  Such  is  now  the  dilemma  of  many 
parents ;  and  it  is  one,  from  which  they  cannot  be  extricated  by  their  indi- 
vidual exertions.  May  not,  then,  the  only  plan  which  promises  to  relieve 
fliem  expect  their  vigorous  support  ? 

*  Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  benefits  would  result  from  the 
establishment  of  female  seminaries. 

*  They  would  constitute  a  grade  of  public  education,  superior  to  any  yet 
known  in  the  history  of  our  sex ;  and,  throueh  them,  the  lower  grades  of 
female  instruction  might  be  controlled.  The  influence  of  public  seminaries 
over  these  would  operate  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  requiring  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  entrance ;  and  secondly,  by  furnishing  instructresses,  initiated  in 
tiietr  modes  of  teaching,  and  imbued  with  their  maxims. 
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'Female  Mminaries might  be  expected  to  have  importAnt  and  happy  ef- 
fects on  common  schools  in  general ;  and,  in  the  manner  of  operating  on 
these,  would  probably  pFace  the  business  of  teachii^  children  in  hands  now 
nearly  useless  to  society ;  and  take  it  from  those  whose  services  the  stale 
wants  in  many  other  ways.- 

'  That  nature  designed  for  our  sex  the  care  of  children,  she  has  made 
manifest,  by  mental  as  well  as  physical  indications.  She  has  given  us,  'in 
a  peater  degree  than  men,  the  gentle  arts  of  insinuation,  to  soften  their 
minds,  and  fit  them  to  receive  impressions ;  a  greater  quiclmess  of  invention 
to  vary  modes  of  teaching  to  different  dispositions ;  and  more  patience  to 
make  repeated  eflbrts.  There  are  many  females  of  ability,  to  whom  the 
business  of  instructing  children  is  highly  acceptable,  and  who  would  devote 
all  their  faculties  to  their  occupation.  They  would  have  no  higher  pecu- 
niary object  to  eneage  their  attention,  and  their  reputation  as  instructors  they 
would  consider  as  important ;  whereas,  whenever  able  and  enterprizing  men 
engage  in  this  business,  they  consider  it  merely  as  a  temporary  employ- 
ment, to  further  some  other  object,  to  the  attainment  of  which  their  best 
thoughts  and  calculations  are  all  directed.  If,  then,  women  were  properly 
fitted  by  instruction,  they  would  be  likely  to  teach  children  better  than  ihe 
other  sex;  they  could  afford  to  do  it  cheaper;  and  those  men  who  would 
otherwise  be  engaged  in  tiiis  employment,  might  be  at  liberty  to  add  to  tiie 
wealth  of  the  nation,  by  any  of  those  tiiousand  occupations  from  which 
women  are  necessarily  debarred.  ■ 

*  Females  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  wealth  without  the  pre- 
servative of  a  good  education ;  and  they  constitute  that  part  of  the  body 
politic,  least  endowed  by  nature  to  resist  most  to  communicate  it.  Nay,  not 
merely  have  they  been  left  without  the  defence  of  a  good  education,  but 
their  corruption  has  been  accelerated  by  a  bad  one.  l^e  character  of  wo- 
men of  rank  and  wealth  has  been,  and  in  the  old  governments  of  Europe  now 
is,  all  that  this  statement  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Not  content  with  doing 
nothing  to  promote  their  country's  welfare,  like  pampered  children,  they 
revel  in  its  prosperity,  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds,  with  a  wanton  profusion : 
and  still  worse, — they  empoison  Its  source,  by  diffusing  a  contempt  for  useful 
labor.  To  court  pleasure  is  their  business, —  within  her  temple,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  have  erected  the  idol  fashion ;  and  upon 
her  altar,  they  sacrifice,  with  shameless  rites,  whatever  is  sacred  to  virtue 
or  religion.  Not  the  strongest  ties  of  nature  —  not  even  maternal  love  can 
restrain  them !  Like  the  worshipper  of  Moloch,  the  mother,  while  vet 
yearning  over  the  new  bom  babe,  tears  it  from  the  bosom  which  God  nas 
swelled  with  nutrition  for  its  support,  and  casts  it  remorseless  from  her,  the 
victim  of  her  unhallowed  devotion ! 

*  But  while,  with  an  anguished  heart,  I  thus  depict  the  crimes  of  my  sex, 
let  not  the  other  stand  by  and  smile.  Reason  declares,  that  you  are  euiltier 
than  we.  Tou  are  our  natural  guardians,  —  our  brothers,  —  our  fathers, 
and  our  rulers.  You  know  that  our  ductile  minds,  readily  take  the  impres- 
sions  of  education.  Whv,  then,  have  you  neglected  our  education?  Why 
have  you  looked  with  lethargic  indifference  on  circumstances,  ruinous  to 
the  formation  of  our  characters,  which  you  might  have  controlled  ? ' 

*  The  inquiry  to  which  these  remarks  have  conducted  us  is  this  —  What 
is  offered  by  the  plan  of  female  education,  here  proposed,  which  may  teach, 
or  preserve,  among  females  of  wealthy  families,  that  purity  of  manners, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  so  essential  to  national  prosperity,  and  so  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  republican  government. 

*  1 .  Females  by  having  their  understandings  cultivated,  their  reasoning 
powers  developed  and  strengthened,  may  be  expected  to  act  more  from  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  less  from  those  of  fashion  and  caprice. 

*  2.  With  minds  thus  strengthened,  they  would  be  taught  systems  of  mo- 
rality, enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  religion  ;  and  they  might  be  expected  to 
acquire  juster  and  more  enlarged  views  of  their  duty,  and  stronger  and 
higher  motives  to  its  performance. 
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<  S.  7*hi8  plan  of  education  oflen  all  that  can  b«  done  to  preserve  lemale 
youth  from  a  contempt  of  useful  labor.  The  pupils  would  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  in  coniunction  with  the  hich  objects  of  literature,  and  the  ele- 
gant pursuits  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  both  from  habit 
and  association,  they  mieht  in  future  life  reeard  it  as  respectable. 

*  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  if  housewifery  could  be  raised  to  a  regular 
art,  and  taught  upon  philosophical  principles,  it  would  become  a  higher  and 
more  interesting  occupation ;  and  ladies  of  fortune,  like  wealthy  agricul- 
turists, might  find,  that  to  regulate  their  business  was  an  agreeable  employ- 
ment 

*  4.  The  pupils  mieht  be  expected  to  acquire  a  taste  for  moral  and  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  which  would  buoy  them  abova  a  passion  for  show  and 
parade,  and  which  would  make  them  seek  to  gratify  the  natural  love  of 
superiority,  by  endeavorine  to  excel  others  in  intrinsic  merit,  rather  than  in 
the  extrinsic  frivolities  of  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage. 

'  5.  By  being  enlightened  in  moral  philosophy,  and  in  that  which  teaches 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  females  would  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  nature 
.and  extent  of  that  influence  which  they  possess  over  their  children,  and  the 
obligation  which  this  lays  them  under,  to  watch  the  formation  of  their  char- 
acters with  unceasing  vigilance,  to  become  their  instructors,  to  devise  plant 
for  their  improvement,  to  weed  out  the  vices  from  their  minds,  and  to  im- 
plant and  foster  the  virtues.  And,  surely,  there  is  that  in  the  maternal 
bosom,  which,  when  its  pleadings  shall  be  aided  by  education,  will  over- 
come itke  seductions  of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  will  lead  the  mother  to  seek 
her  happiness  in  communiue  with  her  children,  and  promoting  their  welfare, 
rather  than  in  a  heartless  intercourse  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure :  espe- 
cially, when,  with  an  expanded  mind,  she  extends  her  views  to  futurity, 
and  sees  her  care  to  her  offspring  rewarded  by  peace  of  conscience,  the 
blessings  of  her  family,  the  prosperity  of  her  country,  and  finally,  with 
everlasting  happiness  to  herseli  and  them.' 


PRESERVED    FLOWERS    AND    PLANTS. 

Yon  may  dry  plants  and  herbs  and  retain  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  oil,  aroma,  and  color  of  the  plant.  Place  the  specimens 
in  a  close  dark  room  ;  when  the  plants  are  nearly  dry,  press 
them,  in  small  quantities,  enveloped  in  paper,  until  the  oil 
appears  on  the  surface,  which  you  will  know  by  its  discolor- 
ing the  paper;  then  do  them  up  in  clean  paper  bags,  and  they 
will  retain  their  fragrance  and  medicinal  properties  for  years. 
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SOCIETY. 

We  once  heard  a  distinguished  man  remark  that  it  did  no 
good  to  attempt  regulating  the  customs  of  society,  by  rea- 
sonable rules,  for  that  fashion  never  could  be  guided  by  reason. 
The  gentleman  did  not  take  into  account  the  great  improve- 
ment in  female  education,  now  in  progress:  —  we  trust  the 
ladies  will  yet  prove  that  fashion  can  be  controlled  by  reason. 

There  are  some  very  sensible  observations  on  the  customs 
of  social  intercourse  among  us,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Quarterly  ;  introduced  in  the  notice  of  Mrs  Wiliard's 
Journal.  Mr  Walsh  is  not  so  candid  in  some  of  his  remarks 
on  that  work  as  we  expected  he  would  be  ;  he  b  evidently  so 
great  an  admirer  of  the  charms  of  Parisian  society,  that  he  is 
almost  inclined  to  receive  their  gilding  of  politeness  and  good 
humor  for  the  current  gold  of  morality  and  virtue.  Abnosty 
but  not  quite,  the  American  feeling  of  respect  for  worth,  and 
usefulness,  and  piety  is  still  predominant,  and  while  such  a  tes- 
timony of  the  general  merit  of  Mrs  Wiliard's  work  is  admitted 
by  him,  we  are  certain  that  he  feels  the  excellencies  vastly 
outweigh  the  defects. 

*  Mrs  Wiliard's  residence  in  Paris  occupied  nearly  six 
months,  apd  certainly  they  were  not  misspent.  We  may  have 
found  a  little  fault  with  the  fondness  she  manifests  for  making 
herself  the  prominent  figure  in  the  picture,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  other  portions  which  should  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  strongest  relief ;  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  testify  any 
very  strong  admh*ation  for  the  general  execution  of  her  work  ^ 
yet  it  is  nothing  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  her  activity  and 
industry  are  entitled  to  no  weak  eulogiuniy  and  that  she  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  a  much  more  laudable  spirit  than 
the  generality  of  travellers.  Her  aspirations,  views^  and 
pursuits^  are  of  elevated  character  —  and  as  such  they  should 
receive  the  tribute  which  is  their  due^  and  which  we  render 
with  cheerful  alacrity, "* 

If  the  aspirations,  views  and  pursuits  of  all  women  were 
thus  elevated,  would  not  Mr  Walsh,  and  all  other  good  men, 
be  willing  that  ladies  should  think  well  of  themselves? — for 
this  self-estimation  seems  to  be  the  main  fault  charged  on  the 
lady  in  question.  And  till  this  thinking  of  themselves  does 
awaken  m  them  the  consciousness  of  their  accountability  for 
the  talents  and  influence  they  possess,  and  a  zeal  in  well-doing 
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W9  shall  neyer  even  have  the  improvements  in  our  social  in- 
tercourse which  Mr  Walsh  has  suggested,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  immeasurable  influence  upon  morals  and  literature,  which 
might  be  exerted  by  the  elevated  character  of  christian  wo- 
man. The  rules  of  the  Reviewer  appertain  mainly  to  the 
fashionable  —  we  subjoin  them  as  worthy  the  Attention  of  all 
reasonable  people. 

Men  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  politics,  in  science,  in 
literature,  in  art,  should  mix  in  general  society. 

'  In  our  country,  unfortunately,  men  of  eminence  are  so 
little  addicted  to  frequenting  scenes  of  fashionable  enjoyment, 
or  when  they  do  appear  in  them  it  is  with  so  slight  a  desire  to 
take  the  prominent  parts  which  they  should  perform,  that  so- 
ciety has  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  and  pre- 
sents that  aspect  on  which  foreigners  have  so  often  remarked, 
of  being  little  better  than  boy's  and  girl's  romp,  where  aught 
that  is  intellectual  is  sadly  out  of  place.  This  is  the  reason 
which  some  of  the  older  and  wiser  assign  for  keeping  in  the 
back  ground  ;  but  it  is  their  own  fault  if  it  exists.  Had  they 
not  resigned  their  proper  stations  at  first,  they  would  never 
have  had  cause  to  complain  that  society  is  totally  destitute  of 
attractions  in  their  eyes  ;  and  should  they  now  resume  and  ex- 
ert their  rights,  a  beneficial  alteration  must  speedily  ensue. 
Some  standard  of  social  distinction,  of  a  more  elevated  order 
than  spruce  attire  and  proficiency  in  dancing  would  then  be 
introduced ;  young  ladies  would  learn  to  appreciate  other 
qualifications  as  more  attractive  and  distinguished,  and  young 
gentlemen  would  feel  nobler  in  relation  to  society  than  they 
can  possibly  do  now,  when  mental  cultivation  and  superiority 
are  '*  of  no  mark  or  likelihood  "  whatever.' 

2d.  Eatiiig  should  not  constitute  the  most  important  item  of 
an  evening  party. 

'  In  our  country,  eating  is  a  never-ending,  still-beginning 
afiair  at  every  party  ;  the  guests,  like  a  ship  before  the  wind, 
must  constantly  be  "  kept  full ;  "  and  as  this  entails  consider- 
able expense,  it  may  furnish  one  explanation  why  those  really 
social  meetings,  which  make  so  delightful  a  source  of  relaxa- 
tion at  Paris,  are  of  such  rarity  here.  The  necessity,  as  it  is 
deemed,  of  providing  an  abundance  of  amusement  for  the 
palate,  no  matter  how  small  the  assemblage,  operates  to  pre- 
vent that  keeping  of  open  house,  which  is  conducive  to  fa- 
miliarity and  good  feeling,  and  imparts  an  air  of  pretension 
and  formality,  productive  of  a  chilling  eflfect  upon  one's  spirits. 
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III  Paris  a  glass  of  lemonade,  or  orgeat  and  water,  together 
with  a  little  cake,  sometimes,  is  all  the  provinon  that  is  made 
for  your  physical  man,  at  a  common  soirie,  and  more  would 
only  annoy  you  by  interrupting  the  course  of  amusement ;  but 
here,  you  can  scarcely  open  your  mouth  unless  to  swallow  a 
cupof  4^fiee,  an  ice,  a  jelly,  chicken  salad,  pickled  oysters,  or 
some  other  etherial  comestible,  following  each  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  little  else  can  be  accomplbhed,  than  to  do  jus- 
tice to  them  like  every  body  else.  Then  for  a  visitation  after 
you  have  retired  to  your  couch,  from  that  agreeable  compan- 
ion the  night-mare,  or  the  next  day  from  the  pleasant  sensa- 
tions which  dyspepsia  occasions.' 

8d.  Never  go  late  to  a  party ^ 

'In  Europe,  where,  the  whole  arrangement  of  life  is  different 
from  ours,  where  in  particular,  the  dinner  hour  is  six  or  seven 
o'clock,  these  late  hours  are  unavoidable,  and  in  keeping  with 
everything  else ;  but  in  this  country,  where  at  four  o'clock,  for 
the  most  part,  the  cloth  is  removed  from  the  table,  what  can 
be  more  nonsensical  than  delaying  to  repair  to  a  ball  until  ten  ? 
It  is  quite  as  dark  in  winter  at  seven  as  at  any  period  of  the 
night,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  as  much  pleasure  cannot  be 
enjoyed  then  as  afterwards.  Were  it  fixed  upon  as  the  time 
for  assembling,  many  a  stupid  moment,  we  doubt  not,  would 
be  escaped,  by  those  who  are  waiting  impatiently  and  idly  for 
the  hour  when  they  may  depart  for  the  festive  scene,  without 
endangering  their  ton^  and  many  a  rose  would  continue  to 
bloom  in  cheeks  from  which  they  have  disappeared  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  vigils  protracted  beyond  the  stroke  of 
the  midnight  bell.' 

N.  B.  *  Low-necked  dresses  deserve  no  quarter  whatever.' 


GARDENS. 


THt:  place  of  *  rural  sweets '  —  the  image  of  the '  Paradise ' 
of  Milton's  muse  —  do  these  ideas  come  like  winged  messen- 
gers of  pleasant  tidings,  when  the  word  '  Garden '  is  repeated  ? 
then,  my  dear  lady,  you  assuredly  have  a  predominance  of 
imagination f  hope^  and  benevolence  in  your  'phrenological 
development,'  —  for  the  reality  of  these  bright  visions  rarely, 
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in  our  bustling  New  England,  appears  palpable  to  the  percep- 
tive facultiei,  '  We  say  rarely y  notwithstanding  the  display  of 
bright-blooming  flowers  to  be  examined  every  Saturday  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  —  for  those  flowers  breathe 
of  the  green-house,  not  the  garden,  and  the  fair  ladies  who 
admire  them,  are  thinking  of  a  boquet  for  the  ball  —  not  of 
cultivating  such  lovely  things  to  add  to  domestic  pleasures, 
and  to  the  attractions  of  home. 

A  neat  cottage  and  a  pretty  garden,  and  the  ^  one  beloved, 
to  enjoy  these  dear  places  with  me,*  does  such  a  dream  in- 
trude, among  the  '  fashionable  novelties'  of  the  spring  season, 
on  the  fancies  of  any  young  lady? — then,  as  it  is  always 
advantageous  to  have  some  definite  notions  about  the  objects 
we  profess  to  admire,  we  commend  to  her  special  attention 
the  following  remarks  on  *  Rural  Economy ' — selected  from 
the  New  Monthly : 

<  It  is  a  p^at  point  with  penona  haying  only  small  gardens,  to  know  how 
to  lay  them  out  to  the  most  advantage,  so  as  to  have,  a  succession  of  flowei* 
during  the  year,  or,  at  least,  durinij^  those  months  when  the  family  are  at 
home.  In  ue  vicinity  of  London  it  is  an  object  to  cultivate  plants  which 
look  best  in  winter  and  spring,  and  to  have  such  as  will  bear  the  smoke  of 
cities.  By  proper  management,  flower  eardens,  whether  small  or  large, 
may  be  so  contrived  as  to  present  a  beautiful  appearance  at  any  season  that 
it  may  be  thought  roost  desirable ;  ail  that  is  requisite  is  to  know  what 
month  each  plant  flowers  in,  and  how  to  arrange  a  garden  so  as  to  have  some 
handsome  plants  in  it  suitable  to  each  season.  In  arranging  a  small  garden, 
so  as  to  look  well  in  the  sprii^  and  autumn,  the  first  thing  to  be  consioered  is 
to  plant  it  with  a  due  proportion  of  handsome  and  bushy  evergreens.  The 
Balearic  box,  the  different  kinds  of  Holly,  Laurel,  Laurustmus,  Acuba, 
lie,  will  aflbid  ample  variety.  Where  there  is  more  space,  yews,  firs,  and 
pines  may  be  added,  with  red  and  white  cedars,  arbor  vit«,  &c.  In  mild 
situations,  some  of  the  finer  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  will  add  much 
to- the  effect ;  the  Auracaria  imbricata  and  Cunninghamia  lanceolata  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  and,  thouzh  tender,  will  stand  in  the  open  air  with  a 
slight  protection.  Having  planted  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  incon- 
spicuous flowering  evergreens,  to  prevent  its  having  a  bare  and  desolate 
appearance  in  winter,  the  next  thing  is  to  mix  with  them  as  many  other 
shrubs,-  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  but  bearing  brilliant-colored  flowers, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  sombre  hue  of  the  darker  and  lareer 
evergreens.  The  red  or  yellow  berries  of  the  holly  and  the  mispelus,  Uie 
coral-like  seeds  of  the  yew,  the  long  white  flower-sprigs  of  the  laurel,  and 
the  elegant  flowers  of  the  laurustinus,  will  lend  their  aid,  but  some  bright 
flowers  will  be  requisite.  Rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  azaleas,  will  look 
well  in  winter,  and  blossom  beautifully  in  spikes;  and  the  Exmouth  variety 
of  the  magnolia  grandiflora,  with  its  laurel-like  leaf,  and  its  large,  white, 
magnificent,  and  sweet-scented  flowers,  will  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary. 
Some  of  the  Magnolias  flower  in  the  autumn,  but  the  Magnolia  conspicua  is 
(me  of  the  flowers  of  early  sprins-  This  beautiful  tree  is  not  an  evergreen, 
and  its  flowers  expand  before  its  leaves,  but  when  planted  in  a  clump  of 
evergreens,  or  backed  by  an  evergreen  hedge,  and  slightly  sheltered  from 
the  frost  during  the  night,  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  flowering  shrubs. 
When  the  space  will  admit,  hawthorns  may  be  introduced,  both  for  their 
flowers  in  the  spring,  and  their  berries  in'  autumn.' 
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THE    CHILD    OF    HEAVEN. 

She  sat  beside  a  pleasant  window  —  raised 
To  let  the  spring-breeze  play  around  her  brow,  — 
Her  pale  cheek  resting  on  a  hand  as  pale;  — 
And  ever  and  anon,  she  threw  her  eye 
Upon  a  lovely  vale  that  lay  below,    ' 
Where  graceful  brook,  and  peaceful  lake,  and  shrub, 
And  tree  and  cottage  fair,  gemmed  the  bright  scene. 
Blending  their  beauty  with  the  sun's  pure  light 

'  'T  is  sweet,'  she  said. 
In  accents  soft  and  low,  *  to  look  upon 
A  scene  so  fair ;  where  every  flower,  and  plant, 
And  tree,  an  impress  bears  of  the  kind  hand 
That  nurses  them ;  whose  touch,  however  slight. 
Imparts  fresh  loveliness,  and  vigor  warm, 
'Till  every  valley  like  an  Eden  blooms 
Beneath  a  summer  sky. 

*  How  kindly  blends 
Each  human  ill  with  some  rich  gift  divine ! 
I  would  not  change  this  innate  sense  of  mind 
To  see  and  to  appreciate  Nature's  works. 
For  all  the  health  that  glowed  on  Hebe's  cheek  — 
For  all  the  laurels  mighty  conquerors  wear. 
Or  wealth  the  boasting  Croesus  ever  owned. 
There  's  much  in  Nature's  scenery  to  sooth 
And  cheer  the  wanderer  in  life's  tearful  vale. 
Many  a  lesson,  too,  is  taught  of  Him  — 
Whose  spirit  fills,  and  warms,  and  gladdens  all. 
How  does  benevolence  divine  shine  forth 
In  all  I  see  around ;  and  lofty  skill  — 
Too  high  for  finite  mind  to  reach,  and  power  — 
As  much  superior  to  man's  puny  might. 
As  the  whole  universe  of  suns  and  stars 
To  the  light  particle  that  floats  in  air ! 

'  But  that  which  makes  the  young  spring.landscape  fair, 
And  wakes  the  sweetest  chord  in  all  the  mind. 
Is  that  its  beauties  the  beginnings  are 
Of  bright  perfection.    Elach  day,  some  new  charm 
Gladdens  us  with  its  smile.    The  works  of  God 
Were  fashioned  aU  for  noble  purposes ; 
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And  man,  the  noblest  work  of  skill  diyine, 

Safely  aspires  to  a  high  destiny. 

The  mind  that  takes  a  aure  and  $teady  aim 

May  upward  soar  with  sure  and  quickened  flight, 

'Till  time  is  lost  in  the  long  ages  of 

Eternity ;  its  powers  in<^a8ing  still — 

Its  virtues  brightening — its  bliss  more  pure 

And  its  progression  infinite  — and  ne'er 
Losing  its  aim  —  io  know  and  be  like  God,* 

Summer  hath  come, —  and  that  pale  wasting  one 
Still  at  her  window  sits  with  kindling  eye, 
Joins  her  low  voice  with  melody  of  birds. 
And  answers  to  the  gentle  breeze's  sigh : 
*  Methinks  it  is  a  time  for  joy  and  praise  : 
Joy  —  that  a  lavish  hand  hath  scattered  wide 
80  many  beauties,  and  such  varied  gifts 
Of  an  unfailing  bounty ;  praise  —  that  we 
Are  creatures  of  His  care,  who  duly  clothes 
The  tender  lily,  and  the  raven  feeds. 
Our  Father  loves  to  make  his  children  blest ! 
All  nature  seems  to  say  that  he  is  kind : 
And  what  if  trials  sometimes  dim  our  path, 
And  clouds  our  sky  of  early  promise  shade  ? 
We  cannot  doubt  his  goodness  and  his  love 
Who  brings  from  '  seeming  evil,'  real  good. 
Oh,  1  will  trust  him  alway  —  in  the  hour 
Of  sorrow,  and  the  tempting  hour  of  joy.' 

Autumn  hath  come,  and  found  her  there  —  still  there. 
Her  cheek  now  wears  the  tinge  that  autumn  gives 
To  summer  leaves  —  the  hectic  of  decay. 
She  comes  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  earth 
And  earthly  forms  —  to  throw  a  glance  of  love 
On  long  familiar  scenes  —  to  feel  once  more 
The  cool  breexe  fan  her  brow,  and  hear  the  song ' 
Of  birds  departing  to  a  milder  sky. 
Faintly  she  murmurs,  '  I,  too,  shall  depart 
Where  winter  never  comes  ;  where  sweeter  tones 
Than  notes  of  birds,  or  summer's  murmuring  rill, 
Or  ^ol's  harp,  touched  by  t)»e  sighing  breeze, 
Shall  meet  mine  ear ;  where  flowers  perennial  bloom, 
And  nought  shall  wear  the  impress  of  decay. 
T%ere  I  shall  join  in  heaven's  rich  harmony. 
And  there  refresh  my  growing  intellect 
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With  heavenly  lore  —  fit  food  for  Angel-minds. 
Farewell!  scene  of  my  early  ehikUiood's  dreams. 
Farewell !  1  go  where  parting  is  no  more.' 

Winter  is  here, — fit  time  for  social  joy 
And  quiet  thoughts,  and  discipline  of  mind  — 
And  that  meek  child  of  heaven,  who  well  improyed 
Her  golden  hours,  who  made  her  home  so  fair. 
And  fiiends  so  blest,  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 
But  her  pure  spirit,  freed  from  mortal  cloy, 
Drinks  deeply  of  celestial  joy. 

Seek  not 
To  draw  her  back  to  earth,  but  rather  seek 
In  the  pure  world  above  to  share  her  bliss. 
ThomoBton,  Maine,  S.  F.  W. 


TO 


Therx  is  an  hour  of  sadness, 

May  you  ne'er  feel  its  gloom. 
It  bums  the  brain  to  madness, 

And  seals  the  young  heart's  doom. 
'T  is  when  the  one  you  cherish 

In  calmness  turns  away, 
And  JiOpe's  bright  blossoms  perish. 

And  love's  warm  vows  decay. 
'T  is  when  the  heart  you  doat  on, 

Breathes  forth  no  kindred  sigh. 
And  joys  you  hung  your  hopes  on. 

Bloom  but  to  fade  and  die. 
'T  is  when  the  friends  who  cheered  you 

In  pleasure's  brilliant  hour. 
When  fortune  threw  around  you 

Her  golden  gifts  of  power ; 
Turn  from  you  in  your  anguish. 

When  griefs  dark  shadows  lower; 
And  leave  the  heart  to  languish, 

In  sorrow's  withering  hour. 
'T  is  grief  that  knows  no  healing, 

It  robs  the  cheek  of  bloom. 
It  chills  the  heart's  best  feelings, 

It  shrouds  the  soul  in  gloom.  * 

JResevtOe  Cottage.  Avoubta. 
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DocTOA  FeanklxmU  Familiar  Letters.     A*ot0  for  iht  fir$i  time 
published.    Boston :  Charles  Bowen.     1  vol.,  pp.  296. 

A  wise  head  and  a  warm  heart  is  the  perfection  of  the  human  character : 
every  one  allowed  that  Doctor  Franklin  possessed  the  first,  but  till  &ese 
*  Letters '  appeared,  there  was  not  very  good  evidence  of  the  last  requisite. 
But  here  we  have  his  heart  and  all  its  emotions  laid  open  as  though  he 
were  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  —  and  strange  enough  it  is  to  find  that  *  to  love 
and  be  beloved,'  was  the  dearest  happiness  of  the  Philosopher,  who 

*  Onaped  the  lightning's  ileiy  wing '  — 

the  '  Poor  Richard,'  whose  soul  seemed  all  absorbed  in  saving  pence  and 
farthings. 

The  *  Letters '  have  been  for  some  months  before  the  public,  and  we 
hope  have  been  generally  read.  The  book  is  truly  a  '  lady's  book,'  ninety- 
five  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twentyeight  Letters  it  contains  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  female  friends  of  this  great  statesman ;  and  the  tone  of  entire 
confidence  in  these  letters  shows  that  he  appreciated  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  heart  of  women.  The  letters  to  his  mother  and  sisters  display  the 
most  tender  and  considerate  affection ;  he  enters  into  all  their  plans,  plea- 
sures, and  cares,  consoling,  encouraging,  and  assisting,  as  though  to  promote 
their  happiness  was  the  main  object  of  his  life.  This  is  showing  the  per- 
fection of  the  prudent  philosophy  he  taught  in  his  writings,  namely,  making 
the  best  use  of  every  earthly  advantage.  Many  a  man  who  prides  himself 
on  his  profound  sagadty  and  splendid  talents,  devotes  these  entirely  to  the 
world,  and  takes  little  heed  to  secure  the  affections  of  those  whom  nature 
has  made  his  friends,  and  whose  tender  love  would  far  more  effectually  con- 
tribute  to  his  happiness  than  would  the  loudest  notes  of  the  trumpet  of 
fame.  It  is  not  the  rushing  cataract,  but  the  gentle  dew  that  gives  life  and 
loveliness  to  nature.  The  following  expressions  of  fraternal  and  filial  feel- 
ing are  in  the  happiest  vein  : 

'To  Miss  Jaite  Franklxr. 

*  Philadelphia,  6  January,  172&-7. 
*Dear  Sister,  —  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  account  Captain  Free- 
man gives  me  of  you.     I  always  judeed  by  your  behavior  when  a  child, 
tiiat  you  would  make  a  good,  agreeable  woman,  and  you  know  you  were 
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ever  my  peculiar  favorite.  I  have  been  thinking  what  would  be  a  suitable 
present  for  me  to  make,  and  for  you  to  receive,  as  I  hear  you  are  grown  a 
celebrated  beauty.  I  had  almost  determined  on  a  tea-table  ;  but  when  I 
considered,  that  tne  character  of  a  good  housewife  was  far  preferable  to  that 
of  being  only  a  pretty  gentlewoman,  I  concluded  to  send  you  a  Bpinning" 
wheely  which  I  hope  you  will  accept  as  a  small  token  of  my  sincere  love 
and  affection. 

*  Sister,  farewell,  and  remember  that  modesty,  as  it  makes  the  most 
homely  virgin  amiable  and  charming,  so  the  want  of  it  infallibly  renders 
the  most  perfect  beauty  disagreeable  and  odious.  But  when  that  brightest 
of  femade  virtues  shines  among  other  perfections  of  body  and  mind  in  the 
same  person,  it  makes  the  woman  more  lovely  than  an  angel,  ^cuse  this 
freedom,  and  use  the  same  with  me. 

'  I  am,  dear  Jenny,  your  loving  brother, 

'B.  Fkanklxw.' 
•  ••«•«• 

'To  Mrs  Abiah  Franki^xit. 

<  Philadelphia,  [date  nneertaia.] 
'  HoiroRED  Mother,  —  We  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  2d  instant, 
by  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  you  still  enjoy  such  a  measure  of  health,  not- 
withstanding your  great  age.  We  read  your  writing  very  easily.  I  never 
met  with  a  word  in  your  letters  but  what  I  could  easily  understand,  for 
though  the  hand  is  not  always  the  best,  the  sense  makes  everything  plain. 

*  As  to  your  grandchildren.  Will  is  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  tall  pro- 
per youth,  and  much  of  a  beau.  He  acquired  a  habit  of  idleness  on  the  Ex- 
pedition, but  begins  of  late  to  apply  himself  to  business,  and  1  hope  will  be- 
come an  industrious  man.  He  imagined  his  fiither  had  got  enough  for  him, 
but  I  have  assured  him  that  i  intend  to  spend  what  I  have  myself,  if  it 

E lease  God  that  1  live  long  enough ;  and  as  he  by  no  means  wants  acuteness, 
e  can  see  by  my  going  on,  that  I  mean  to  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

*  Sally  grows  a  fine  girl,  and  is  extremely  industrious  with  her  needle, 
and  delights  in  her  work.  She  is  of  a  most  affectionate  temper,  and  perfectly 
dutiful  and  obliging  to  her  parents,  and  to  all.  Perhaps  I  flatter  myself 
too  much,  but  i  have  'hopes  that  she  will  prove  an  iugenious,  sensible, 
notable,  and  worthy  woman,  like  her  aunt  Jenny.  She  goes  to  the  dancing 
school. 

*  For  my  own  part,  at  present,  I  pass  my  time  agreeably  enough.  I  en- 
joy, through  mercy,  a  tolerable  share  of  health.  I  read  a  great  deal, 
ride  a  little,  do  a  little  business  for  myself,  now  and  then  for  others,  re- 
tire when  I  can,  and  go  into  company  when  I  please ;  so  the  years  roll 
round,  and  the  last  will  come,  when  I  would  rather  have  it  said.  He  Uvoi 
Vi^ully,  than  He  died  rich, 

*  Cousins  Joslah  and  Sally  are  well,  and  I  believe  will  do  well,  for  they 
are  an  industrious  loving  young  couple  ;  but  they  want  a  little  more  stock 
to  go  on  smoothly  with  their  business. 

«  My  love  to  brother  and  sister  Mecom,  and  their  children,  and  to  all  my 
relations  in  general. 

'  1  am  your  dutiful  son, 

*  B.  Franklik.' 

We  shall  select  a  few  letters  that  most  eloquently  illustrate  the  commu- 
nion of  mind  as  well  as  heart  he  held  with  his  female  friends  : 

<  To  Miss  Cathcrine  Ray. 

*  Philadelphia,  11th  Bepteinher,  1775. 
'  Begone,  business,  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  let  me  chat  a  little  with  my 
Katy. 
<  1  have  now  before  me,  my  dear  girl,  three  of  your  favors,  viz.  of  March 
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the  8d»  March  the  80th,  and  May  the  ist.  The  first  I  received  jus^ before  I 
set  out  on  a  long  journey,  and  the  others  while  I  was  on  that  journey,  which 
held  me  near  six  weeks.  Since  my  return,  I  have  been  in  such  a  perpetual 
hurry  of  public  aAiirs  of  various  kinds,  as  renders  it  impracticable  lor  me 
to  keep  up  my  private  correspondences,  even  those  that  aflbrded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

*  You  ask  in  your  last,  how  T  do,  and  what  I  am  doing,  and  whether  every 
body  loves  me  yet,  and  why  I  msike  them  do  so. 

'  In  regaid  to  the  first,  I  can  say,  thanks  to  God,  that  I  do  not  remember 
I  was  ever  better.  I  still  relish  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  that  a  temperate 
man  can  in  reason  desire,  and  through  favor  1  have  them  all  in  my  power. 
This  happy  situation  shaJl  continue  as  long  as  God  pleases,  who  knows 
what  is  best  for  his  creatures,  and  I  hope  will  enable  me  to  bear  with 
patience  and  dutiful  submission  any  change  he  may  think  fit  to  make,  that 
is  less  agreeable.  As  to  the  second  question,  I  must  confess  (but  don't  you 
be  jealous),  that  many  more  people  love  me  now,  than  ever  did  before  ;  for 
since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  enabled  to-  do  some  general  services  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  army,  for  which  both  have  thanked  and  praised  me,  and 
say  they  love  me.  They  say  so,  as  you  used  to  do ;  and  if  I  were  to 
ask  any  favors  of  them,  they  would,  perhaps,  as  readily  refuse  me ;  so  that 
I  find  little  re^  advantage  in  being  beloved,  but  it  pleases  my  humor. 

*  Now  it  is  near  four  months  since  1  have  been  favored  with  a  single 
line  firom  you ;  but  I  will  not  be  angry  with  you«  because  it  is  my  fault. 
I  ran  in  debt  to  you  three  or  four  letters,  and  as  I  did  not  pay,  you  would 
not  trust  me  any  more,  and  you  had  some  reason.  But,  believe  me,  I  am 
honesty  and  though  I  should  never  make  equal  returns,  you  shall  see  I  will 
keep  fair  accounts.  Equal  returns  I  can  never  make,  though  I  should 
write  you  by  every  post:  for  the  pleasure  I  receive  from  otae  of  yours  is 
more  &an  you  can  have  from  two  of  mine.  The  small  news,  the  domestic 
occurrences  among  oiir  friends,  the  natural  pictures  you  draw  of  persons, 
the  sensible  observations  and  reflections  you  make,  and  the  easy,  chatty 
manner  in  which  you  express  everything,  all  contribute  to  heighten  the 
pleasure ;  and  the  more,  as  they  remind  me  of  those  hours  and  miles,  that 
we  talked  away  so  agreeably,  even  in  a  winter  journey,  a  wrong  road,  and 
a  soaking  shower. 

*  I  long  to  hear  whether  you  have  continued  ever  since  in  that  monas- 
tery ;  *  or  have  broke  into  the  world  again,  doing  pretty  mischief;  bow 
the  lady  Wards  do,  and  how  many  of  them  are  married,  or  about  it;  what 
Is  become  of  Mr  B.  and  Mr  L.,  and  what  is  the  state  of  your  own  heart  at 
this  instant  ?  But  that,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  know ;  and,  therefore,  I 
will  not  conjure,  as  you  sometimes  say  I  do.  If  I  could  conjure,  it  should 
be  to  know  what  was  that  oddest  qtiestion  about  me  that  ever  was  thought 
qfj  which  you  tell  me  a  lady  had  just  sent  to  ask  you. 

<  I  commend  your  prudent  resolutions,  in  the  article  of  granting  favors 
to  lovers.  But  ii  I  were  courting  you,  I  could  not  heartily  approve  such 
conduct  I  should  even  be  malicious  enough  to  say  you  were  too  knowing , 
and  tell  you  the  old  story  of  the  Girl  and  the  Miller.  I  enclose  you  the 
songs  you  write  for,  and  with  them  your  Spanish  letter  with  a  translation. 
I  honor  that  honest  Spaniard  for  loving  you.  It  showed  the  goodness  of  his 
taste  and  judgment  But  you  must  forget  him,  and  bless  some  worthy 
young  Englishman. 

You  have  n>un  a  long  thread,  five  thousand  and  twentytwo  yards.  It  will 
reach  almost  from  Rhode  Island  hither.  I  wish  I  had  hold  of  one  end  of  it, 
to  pull  you  to  me.  But  you  would  break  it  rather  than  come.  The  cords 
of  love  and  friendship  are  longer  and  stronger,  and  in  times  past  have  drawn 
me  farther ;  even  back  from  England  to  Philadelphia.  I  guess  that  some 
of  the  same  kind  will  one  day  draw  you  out  of  that  Island. 

•  Block  lalaod. 
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*  I  WM  extremely  pleased  with  the  ■  you  sent  me.  The  Irish  peo* 
pie,  who  have  seen  it,  say  it  is  the  right  sort ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  we 
have  anything  like  it  here. 

*  These  cheeses,  particularly  one  of  them,  were  excellent  All  our 
friends  have  tasted  it,  and  all  agree  that  it  exceeds  any  English  cheese  they 
ever  tasted. 

'  Mrs  Franklin  was  very  proud,  that  a  young  lady  should  have  so  much 
regard  for  her  old  husband,  as  to  send  him  such  a  present.  We  telk  of  you 
everytime  it  comes  to  table.  She  is  sure  you  are  a  sensible  girl,  and  a 
notable  housewife,  and  talks  of  bequeathing  me  to  you  as  a  legacy  ;  but  I 
ought  to  wish  you  a  better,  and  hope  she  will  live  these  hundred  years ;  for 
we  are  grown  old  together,  and  if  she  has  any  faulti,  I  am  so  used  to  them 
that  I  don't  perceive  them  ;  as  the  song  says, 

**  Save  faultt  we  have  all,  and  to  may  my  Joan, 

But  then  they  *re  exceedingly  imall } 
And  now  I'm  ntod  to  *em  they  *ra  just  like  my  own, 
I  ioarcehr  can  toe  them  at  all, 
,  My  dear  flienda, 

I  scarcely  can  lee  them  at  all." 

Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  she  has  none,  as  I  think  of  you.  And  since  she 
is  willing  1  should  love  you,  as  much  as  you  are  willing  to  be  loved  by 
me,  let  us  join  in  wishing  the  old  lady  a  long  life  and  a  happy. 

'  With  her  respectful  compliments  to  you,  to  your  good  mother  and  sis- 
ters, present  mine,  though  unknown,  and  believe  me  to  be,  dear  girl, 

<  Your  affectionate  friend 

*  and  humble  servant, 

*  B.  Fkankliit.' 

*  F.  S.  Sally  says,  <  Papa,  my  love  to  Miss  Katy.'  —  If  it  was  not  quite 
unreasonable,  I  should  desire  you  to  write  to  me  every  post,  whether  you 
hear  from  me  or  not.  As  to  your  spelling,  don't  let  those  laughing  girls  put 
you  out  of  conceit  with  it.  'Tis  the  best  in  the  world,  for  every  letter  of 
it  stands  for  something.' 

•  ••*••• 

'To  MisB  Stkvknson.* 

*CnTen  Street,  flSSeptamher,  1768. 

*  Dear  Pollt, — ^The  objection  you  make  to  rectifying  our  alphabet,  *  that 
it  will  be  attended  with  inconveniences  and  difficulties,'  is  a  natural  one  ;  for 
it  always  occurs  when  any  reformation  is  proposed,  whether  in  religion,  gov* 
emment,  laws,  and  even  down  as  low  as  roads  and  wheel-carriages.  The 
true  question,  then,  is  not  whether  there  will  be  any  difficulties  or  incon- 
veniences, but  whether  the  difficulties  may  not  be  surmounted,  and  whether 
the  conveniences  will  not,  on  the  whole,  be  greater  than  the  inconve- 
niences. In  this  case,  the  difficulties  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  prac- 
tice. When  they  are  overcome,  the  advantages  are  lasting.  To  either  you 
or  me,  who  spell  well  in  the  present  m<3e,  I  imagine  the  difficulty  of 
changing  that  mode  for  the  new  is  not  so  great,  but  that  we  might  per- 
fectly g^t  over  it  in  a  week's  time. 

*  As  to  those,  who  do  not  spell  well,  if  the  two  difficulties  are  compared, 
namely,  that  of  teaching  them  true  spelling  in  the  present  mode,  and  that 
of  teaching  them  the  new  alphabet,  and  the  new  spelling  according  to  it, 
I  am  confident  that  the  latter  would  be  by  far  th^  least  They  naturally 
fall  into  the  new  method  already,  as  much  as  the  imperfection  of  their  al- 


*  Dr  Franklin  had  contrived  a  icheme  for  a  new  alphabet^  in  which,  by  the  nee  of  aiz  new 
characters  and  certain  changca  in  the  vowek,  all  the  worda  m  the  lana^iage  would  be  spelled 
according;  to  the  natural  soundi  of  the  lettera.  lie  amoaed  himaelf  with  teaching  thia  alpha- 
bet to  Miaa  Stevenaon,  and  the  praeent  letter  waa  written  in  the  charaeten  of  the  new  sdwaie. 
It  ia  here  tranacribed  into  the  common  orthography. 
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phabet  will  admit  of.  Their  present  bad  spellioff  is  only  bad,  because  con- 
trary to  the  present  bad  rules.  The  difficulty  of  Teaming  to  spell  well  in  the 
old  way  is  so  great,  that  few  attain  it,  thousands  and  thousands  writing  on 
to  old  age,  without  ever  being  able  to  acquire  it.  It  is,  besides,  a  difficulty 
continually  increasing,  as  the  sound  gradually  varies  more  and  more  from 
the  spelling,  and  to  foreigners  it  makes  the  learning  to  pronounce  our  lan- 
guaee,  as  written  in  our  TOoks,  almost  impossible. 

'  Now,  as  to  the  inconveniences  you  mention,  the  first  is,  '  that  all  our 
etymologies  would  be  lost,  and  consequently  we  could  not  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  many  words.'  Etymologies  are  at  present  very  uncertain ;  but 
such  as  they  are,  the  old  books  would  still  preserve  tiiem,  and  etymologists 
would  there  find  them.  Words  in  the  course  of  time  change  their  meanings* 
as  well  as  their  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  we  do  not  look  to  etymolo- 
gy for  their  present  meanings.  If  I  should  call  a  man  a  knave  and  a  villain^ 
he  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  my  tellins  him,  that  one  of  the  words 
originally  signified  only  a  lad  or  servant;  and  the  other  an  under-ploughinan, 
or  the  inhabitant  of  a  village.  It  is  from  present  usage  only,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  words  is  to  be  determined. 

*  Your  second  inconvenience  is,  **  that  the  distinction  between  words  of  dif- 
ferent meaning  and  similar  sound  would  be  destroyed."  That  distinction  is 
already  destroyed  in  pronouncing  them;  and  you  rely  on  the  sense  alone  of  the 
sentence  to  ascertain  which  of  the  several  words,  similar  in  sounds  we  intend. 
if  this  is  sufficient  in  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  it  will  be  much  more  so  in 
written  sentences,  which  may  be  read  leisurely,  and  attended  to  more  par- 
ticularly in  case  of  difficulty,  than  you  can  attend  to  a  past  sentence,  while 
a  speaker  is  hurrying  you  along  wiu  new  ones. 

*  Your  third  inconvenience  is,  that  **  all  the  books  already  written  would 
be  useless."  This  inconvenience  would  only  come  on  gradually,  in  a  course 
of  ages.  You,  and  I,  and  other  now  living  readers,  would  hardly  forget  the 
use  of  them.  People  would  long  learn  to  read  the  old  writing,  tnough 
they  practised  the  new.  And  the  inconvenience  is  not  greater,  man  what 
has  actually  happened  in  a  similar  case  hi  Italy.  Formerly,  its  inhabitants 
all  spoke  and  wrote  Latin ;  as  the  language  changed,  the  spelling  followed 
it.  It  is  true,  that,  at  present,  a  mere  unlearned  Italian  cannot  read  the 
Latin  books,  Aough  they  are  still  read  and  understood  by  many.  But,  if  the 
spelling  had  never  been  changed,  he  would  now  have  found  it  much  more 
difficult  to  read  and  write  his  own  language,  for  written  words  would  have 
had  no  relation  to  sounds,  they  would  only  have  stood  for  things ;  so  that,  if 
he  would  express  in  writing  the  idea  he  has,  when  he  sounds  the  word 
Vescovo,  he  must  use  the  letters  Epiacopus.  In  short,  whatever  the  dif- 
ficulties and  inconveniences  now  are,  they  will  be  more  easily  surmounted 
now,  than  hereafter ;  and  some  time  or  other  it  must  be  done,  or  our  writing 
will  become  the  same  wi&  the  Chinese,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  learning  and 
using  it.  And  it  would  already  have  been  such,  if  we  had  continued  the 
Saxon  spelling  and  writing,  used  by  our  forefathers.' 


We  will  give  a  few  selections  from  several  letters : 

Enihusuum,  — '  You  ought  not  to  wish  yourself  an  enthusiast.  They 
have,  indeed,  their  imaginary  satisfactions  and  pleasures,  but  these  are  often 
balanced  by  imaginary  pains  and  mortification.  You  can  continue  to  be  a 
good  girl,  and  thereby  kiy  a  solid  foundation  for  expected  future  happiness, 
without  the  enthusiasm  mat  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  some  others.  As 
those  beings,  who  have  a  good  sensible  instinct,  have  no  need  of  reason,  so 
those,  who  have  reason  to  regulate  their  actions,  have  no  occasion  for  en- 
thusiasm.' 

A  Mother* »  Duties. —  'You  cannot  be   more  pleased  in  talking  about 
your  children,  your  methods  of  instructing  them,  and  the  progress  they 
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make,  than  I  am  in  hearing  it,  and  in  finding,  that,  instead  of  foUowing 
the  idle  amusements,  which  both  your  fortune  and  the  custom  of  the  age 
might  have  led  you  into,  your  delight  and  your  duty  go  together,  by  em- 
ploying your  time  in  the  education  of  your  offiprins.  This  is  following 
nature  and  reason,  instead  of  fashion,  than  which  nothing  is  more  becoming 
the  character  of  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue.* 

Bad  Spelling.  —  *  You  need  not  be  concerned,  in  writing  to  me,  about 
your  bad  spelling ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  as  our  alphabet  now  stands,  ttie  bad 
spelling,  or  what  is  called  so,  is  generally  the  best,  as  conforming  to  the 
sound  of  the  letters  and  of  the  words.    To  give  you  an  instance.  A  gentle- 


Between  them  they  picked  out  the  meaning  of  all  but  yf^  which  they  could 
not  understand.  The  lady  proposed  calling  her  chambermaid,  because 
Betty,  says  she,  has  the  best  knack  at  reading  bad  spelling  of  any  one  I 
know.  Bett^  came,  and  was  surprised  that  neither  Sir  nor  Madam  could 
tell  what  yfwu,  «*  Why,"  says  she,  «  y/  spells  un/e,  what  else  can  it 
spell  ?  "  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  much  better,  as  well  as  shorter  method  of 
spelling  Vfife,  tiian  Doubleyou,  t,  rf,  r,  which  in  reality  spells  Voubleyifey,* 

One  thing  deserves  particular  remark  —  these  letters  exhibit  no  trace  of 
the  infidel.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  christian  trust  in  and  submission 
to  God  is  manifested  in  a  manner  which  shows  diat  in  heart  Doctor  Frank- 
lin was  never  an  unbeliever,  however  in  some  of  his  speculations,  the 
pride  of  reason  may  have  shown  itself  in  doubts  and  cavils. 

*  Lord  Nxal,  a  Romaivcs  iir  four  Cantos, — Thk  Wizard's 
Grave,  Etc*— By  J.  M.  M.  New  York,  John  Ooyle.  pp.276. 
We  like  the  dedication,  (to  O'Connell,)  the  short,  pithy  preface,  and  the 
little,  fanciful  introductory  legend :  —  we  might  say,  indeed,  that  we  pre- 
ferred them  to  anything  else  in  the  book — but  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  generality  of  readers  would  differ  from  us  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  passages  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  first  and  principal  poem, 
'  Lord  Nial,*  which  pleased  us  much.  There  is  a  truly  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  scenery,  beginning, 

*  Oh !  '  tis  a  world  so  wild  and  fair. 
So  free  from  earthly  stain  and  care. 
An  angel  might  seclude  him  there. 

Content  through  endless  hours :  — * 

which  carries  us  on  through  several  pages  untired  — 

*  And  there  were  banks  and  caves  and  dells. 
And  winding  pathways  paved  with  shells, 
And  brooklets  flowing  to  the  brink. 

And  wild  deer  bending  there  to  drink. 
And  young  birds,  with  their  hearts  of  glee, 
Leaping«b(Dut  so  merrily  ; '  &c,  &c, 

and  the  continuing  address,  ^ 

*  Come  thou  !  Oh  thou,  whose  dear  blue  eye,* 
is  quite  pretty. 

By  the  by,  we  would  hint  to  our  author  in  passing,  not  to  be  too  sure  of 
what  he  now,  in  common  with  other  young  enthusiasts,  evidently  imagines 
himself  possessed  of— <Ae  most  exalted  idea  qf  woman;  when  the  first 
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glow  of  young  concepdon  passes  off,  be  will,  perchance,  see  her  as  she  is, 

and  will  look  back  with  a  smile  on  his  present  description.     We  wish  him 

too,  in  all  charity,  more  refined  ideas  of  love  than  those  which  permit  him 

to  speak  (as  he  does  in  one  of  the  notes)  concerning  Quentin  Durward  and 

his  lady. 

Occasionally  he  gives  us  a  few  lines  embodying  some  striking  truth  —  for 

Instance, 

*  *  T  is  less  the  feeling  than  the  fear 
Makes  all  our  ills  so  hard  to  bear  ;' 


and,  again, 


'  We  never  know  how  deep  the  abyss 
That  yawns  beneath  the  precipice, 
Until  we  have  trembled  on  its  briidr. — * 


We  think  few  wifl  sympathize  with  his  hero  in  the  expression;  — 

*  And  every  glance  confessed 
That  he  had  rather  breathe  with  men, 
Than  dwell  among  the  blessed — ' 

ilinless  the  author  means  us  for  *  men*  to  read  'Mary.' 

The  following  is  a  fine  and  true  sentiment 

<  Oh  1  why  will  firemen  aid  the  slave 
To  hunt  the  wretched,  crush  the  brave  I 
It  should  be  theirs  the  weak  to  save, 
Nor  join  the  stronger  side. — 

There  is  a  simple  and  sweet  little  piece  which  we  read  with  more  plea- 
sure than  any  of  the  miscellaneous  poems,  —  which,  as  the  fairest  specimen 
we  could  give,  —  shall  appear  entire. 

THE  DSATH  OF  THE  LITTLE  BI&D. 

The  sun  above  the  smiling  world 

In  silver  glory  rose, 
And  wakened  flowers,  their  leaves  unfurled, 

Fresh  from  their  late  repose  ;  — 
That  hour  I  left  my  chamber's  gloom 

And  sought  the  upland  free. 
And  thought  in  such  a  world  of  bloom 

How  happy  man  should  be. 

A  little  bird  sat  on  a  thorn, 

And  Oh !  I  never  heard. 
For  many  a  day^  until  that  mom, 

So  sweet  a  little  bird. 
His  bower  was  sheltered  from  the  bree2e 

That  softly  sighed  along, 
So,  well  I  knew  the  fairy  trees 

Were  dancing  to  his  song. 

'T  was  sweet —  that  little  songster's  smile 

And  bright  his  spangled  plume, — 
And  Oh !  his  joyous  heart  uie  while 

Was  bounding  in  its  bloom. 
He  looted  his  fair  and  fairy  wings 

And  left  hk  native  spray, 
But  still  the  tiny  forest  rings 

Responsive  to  his  lay. 
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Now,  hieh  in  air  his  tong  is  heard. 

But  still  tiie  echoes  rang, 
And  then  I  blessed  that  little  bird, 

So  beauteously  he  sang. 
But  as  he  sang,  a  ruffian  gun 

Was  levelled  at  his  head, 
And  ere  hb  last  sweet  note  was  done, 

That  little  bird  was  dead ! 

He  fell  beneath  his  own  fair  tree, — 

Among  whose  branches  oft 
He  poured  his  soul  in  minstrelsy. 

So  beautiful  and  soft ; 
And  as  I  eazed,  that  gloomy  hour, 

Upon  the  warbler  slain, 
I  would  have  given  my  fortune's  dower 

To  hear  him  sing  again. 

Aw    ACCOVHT    or     JaUK  C.  RiDSR,  the  SPRIMGrXELD    SoMirAicBU-- 

i«i8T.  The  substance  of  which  was  delivered  as  a  Lecture  before  the 
Springfield  Lyceum.  By  L.  W.  Belden,  M.  D.  Springfield,  [Mass.]  G. 
k,  C.  Belden. 

The  case  of  this  young  girl  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical division  of  the  human  faculties.  We  think  few  can  read  this  record, 
made,  evidently,  by  an  accurate,  impartial  and  reflecting  physician,  without 
feeling  convinced  that  the  mind  is  manifested  through  the  brain,  according 
to  the  condition  of  its  organs ;  and  that  these  depend  on  physical  causes. 
Dr  Belden  introduces  the  following  observations  on  the  powers  of  the  mind» 
from  a  manuscript  lecture  of  Dr  Woodward's,  and  he  agrees  with  the  former 
gentieman  in  the  estimate  he  has  formed  of  the  justice  of  the  opinions  and 
the  appropriate  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

<  That  the  mind  is  dependent  upon,  and  intimately  connected  with  phy* 
sical  development,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology.  It 
b  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  asainst  the  facts  on  this  subject,  and  bhndly  to 
doubt,  while  every  step  in  the  progress  of  physiological  science  shows  an 
intimate  union  between  the  physical  system  and  the  mind.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  our  career  the  two  systems  are  alike  feeble,  helpless,  and 
imperfect.  The  limbs,  though  complete  in  organization,  are  almost  wholly 
powerless.  The  organs  of  sense,  too,  though  perfectiy  formed,  are  capable 
of  conveying  to  the  mind  only  the  simplest  ideas,  or  the  most  -indistinct  and 
confused  impressions,  all  of  which  are  transitory,  and  require  frequent  rep- 
etition in  order  to  convey  any  clear,  distinct  knowledge  to  the  mind. 

*  This  indissoluble  union  and  connexion  is  evinced  by  tiie  fact  that  the 
body  and  mind  both  repose  toother ;  that  one  is  never  healtiiy  and  vigorous 
while  the  other  is  feeble  and  infirm.  The  phenomena  of  disease  show  that 
one  cannot  be  disturbed  without  the  other  unites  in  the  suffering,  and  par- 
takes of  the  evil.  In  Apoplexy,  Catalepsy,  and  Syncope,  the  mind  is  appa- 
rentiy  annihilated.  A  state  of  complete  insensibility  takes  place  for  a  time — 
all  the  efforts  that  we  can  make  cannot  restore  consciousness  till  the  physical 
powers  are  again  renovated.  Sensibility  then  returns,  and  all  the  mental 
enereies,  for  a  while  so  dormant,  are  awakened  to  life  and  restored  to  vigor. 
In  injuries  of  the  brain  by  compression  or  concussion,  the  same  phenomena 
take  place ;  and,  if  the  injury  is  serious,  the  functions  of  tiie  brain  are  never 
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performed  again,  and  a  total  loss  of  intellect  exhibited  in  idiotism  ;  or  an 
irregular  performance  of  these  functions,  and  incurable  insanity  is  the 
result 

*  And  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  influence  Of  age  upon  the  mind,  which 
apparently  destroys  it,  so  well  as  to  suppose  the  physical  system  is  unfit  Cmr 
Its  manifestation  ?  If  the  mind  were  independent  of  the  body,  it  would  lose 
none  of  its  functions  by  a  decay  of  the  latter ;  and  such  a  decay  under  such 
circumstances,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind  is  anni- 
hilated when  the  man  ceases  to  exist  On  the  other  hand,  the  intimate 
connexion  there  is  between  a  sound  body  and  vigorous  mind  shows  that  the 
latter  may  act  in  a  new  sphere  with  all  the  energy  of  pristine  existence. 

*  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  example.  Suppose  that  an  experi- 
enced player  on  a  violin  should  take  an  excellent  instrument,  well  tuned  and 
well  strung,  and  make  music  upon  it  of  the  finest  kind.  He  continues  to 
pJay,  and  uter  a  while  a  string  wears  out  and  is  broken —  a  key  gives  way 
and  will  no  longer  do  its  office.  He  still  plays  on  —  the  music  becomes 
more  and  more  imperfect,  till  finally  the  instrument  is  destroyed.  I>oes 
this  prove  that  the  playef  has  lost  his  skill  ?  Surely  not  -» the  instrument 
only  is  worn  out. 

'  So  with  the  mind  —  when  one  and  another  sense  and  faculty  is  lost,  and 
finally,  in  old  age,  every  vestige  of  mind  is  obliterated —  to  all  appearances 
blotte4  out  forever.  —  It  is  far  from  being  the  fact ;  and  this  deceptive  ap- 
pearance is  all  attributable  to  the  decay  of  the  physical  system,  by  which 
system  only  these  manifestations  of  mind  are  apparent;  and  a  new  state  ol 
existence,  like  a  resuscitation  from  syncope  or  asphyxia,  will  bring  forth  the 
mind  with  all  its  vigor  and  intelligence.  And,  may  it  not  be  that  all  the 
Icnowledge  which  has,  for  the  whofo  life,  been  treasured  up,  will  at  once  be 
brought  to  remembrance ;  and  the  energies  of  the  mind,  by  the  new  im- 
pulses that  shall  then  be  given  them,  will  be  a  thousand  fold  greater  than 
they  ever  have  been  in  their  primitive  existence  ?  This  is  a  view  of  the 
subiect  which  I  have  long  contemplated,  and  which,  for  some  time,  I  have 
behoved  to  be  true.  My  opinion  is,  that  all  knowledge  once  impressed  on 
the  mind,  remains  indelibly  fixed  there,  and  only  reqmres  a  strong  stimulus 
to  cdl  it  forth.  In  typhus  fever,  somnambulism,  and  other  affections  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  subjects  long  forgotten  recur  with  freshness  to  the 
mind,  and  are  repeated  with  facility  and  detail.  In  insanity  past  impres- 
sions return  to  the  recollection  with  pristine  freshness :  —  in  dreaming,  how 
many  facts  are  presented  to  the  mind,  which  have  been  for  years  apparently 
lost,  because  no  stimulus  sufficiently  active  has  been  applied  to  call  tiiem 
forth.  Forgotten  languages  recur  to  the  memory  in  disease  ;  and  insane 
people  sometimes  communicate  their  ideas  in  languages  ot  which  before 
they  retained  no  recollection. 

*  If  it  should  prove  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  that  all  the  Imowledge 
which  we  gain  in  Uiis  world  will,  by  the  increased  energy  of  mind,  be 
restored  to  the  recollection,  and  be  at  the  command  of  the  will,  and  in  the 
grand  designs  of  the  Almighty  Intelligence  we  shall  be  unceasingly  con- 
scious bow  of  the  present  and  past,  how  exalted  will  be  the  future  destiny 
of  man,  and  how  ought  we  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  !^ 

For  the  story  of  the  Somnambulist,  we  refer  to  the  book  itself,  a  little  vol- 
ume which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Samuxi.,  or  Fimn*  Religious  Lbssoits.    From  JSbbotts*  Magazine. 

This  good  little  work  is  designed  to  assist  mothers  in  their  efibrts  to  pro- 
mote the  *  earliest  possible  conversion'  of  their  children.  To  every  mother 
who  feels  solicitous  for  the  moral  improvement  of  her  little  children,  it  will 
be  a  most  valuable  aid. 


( 
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SoxjRnJLh  or  ▲  RBaiDSNCs  ik  Scotland,  and  Touk  trrovob 
Enolahd,  Fraitcb,  Gkrmaitt,  $wiTZERX«AirD,  AiTD  Italt,  wUh 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Extracts  from  hU  Religunu  Papers, 
Compiled  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Henry  B.  MeLeUan. '  By 
I.  McLellaiii  Jr.    Boston :  Allen  &  Ticknor.    pp.  S77. 

This  is  a  neat,  respectable  looking  Tolume,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending it  to  die  public  favor.  The  character  of  Henry  McLellan,  pure  in 
sentiment,  ardent  in  piety,  active  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  is  just  such 
an  one  as  should  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  our  young  men,  when  we  would 
Illustrate  the  axiom  that  the  good  are  the  greoi.  There  is  a  simplicity  in 
his  style,  and  a  sincerity  in  all  that  he  says,  which  charm  us  as  the  image  of 
truth  and  nature ;  and  few,  we  think,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his 
Journal,  without  being  instructed  as  well  as  gratified.  His  days  on  eartii 
were  few,  but  he  seems  to  have  improved  every  moment ;  and  in  his  short 
span  of  twentytwo  years,  he  has  left  memorials  of  his  worth  and  talents 
which  well  deserve  to  be  cherished  by  his  countrymen. 

The  Memoir  is  prepared  with  excellent  judgement,  and  with  a  sympathy 
in  the  feelings  of  the  deceased  which  adds  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  traits 
of  character  delineated.  From  this  Memoir  we  learn  that  Henry  McLellan 
was  a  native  of  Vermont,  but  came,  when  young,  with  his  parents,  to 
Boston,  where  they  now  reside.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829  :  soon 
after  he  retired  to  Andover,  the  well  known  seat  of  the  orthodox  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  Here  he  became  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  re- 
ligious responsibilities  —  and  concluded  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
The  preparation  for  his  duties  was  his  great  aim,  and  he  repaired  to 
Eklinburgh  to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  Dr  Chalmers.  The  record  of  his 
residence  in  old  <  Edina,'  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume ;  the 
hospitable  attentions  he  received  from  many  distinguished  individuals  is  a 
flattering  testimonial  of  his  worth,  and  very  honorable  to  the  generous  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants. 

For  these  attentions  he  was  duly  grateful,  yet  his  sensibility  does  jM>t 
mislead  his  judgment ;  his  fine  mind  always  preserves  its  moral  balance,  and 
the  subject  of  paramount  interest  to  his  heart  is  not  society ,  but  the  religion 
that  gives  society  its  best  and  holiest  attraction.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
these  feelings  seem  to  grow  more  intense  and  active  in  Paris  —  that  licen- 
tious dty,  —  than  in  Edinburgh  even,  thus  showing  his  stability  in  the  good 
part  he  had  chosen.  In  his  Diary  is  a  solemn  renewal  of  his  covenant  with 
Ood,  written  just  before  he  commenced  his  tour  on  the  continent — which 
we  extract,  as  evincing  the  source  from  whence  he  drew  the  strength  which 
enabled  him  to  resist  temptation :  — 

'  I.  That  I  will  more  diligently  regard  thy  word  and  providence ;  and 
cease  not  by  prayer  and  supplicatitm  to  draw  more  frequently  and  more  sin- 
cerelv  near  to  thee.  And  especially  that  in  the  daily  walks  and  intercourse 
of  life  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  those  objects  and  subjects  which  savor  of 
death,  and  which  cause  the  heart  to  wander  far  from  God  and  the  Saviour. 
And  farther,  that  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  circumstances  and  propriety,  to 
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render  dmne  truth,  wisdom  and  mercy  the  subjects  of  my  conversation  and 
thoughts,  and  always  look  for  the  hidden  connexion  of  Ood  with  mil  things, 
thus  to  make  every  study,  prospect  and  pleasure  ultimately  subserve  his 
l^ry. 

*  11.  That  for  this  purpose  I  will  more  faithfully  attend  to  every  study, 
conversation,  and  duty,  that  my  privileges  may  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord. 

*  HI.  That  I  will  carefully  and  prayerfully  avoid  everjrtbiUff  which  tends 
to  excite  or  cherish  the  fell  passioos  of  my  oonrupt  nature.  I  do,  oh  God  ! 
make  a  covenant  between  my  eves  and  all  other  senses  and  thee,  that 
throueh  them  sin  may  not  have  dominion  over  me.  Do  thou  graciously 
ratify  it 

*  IV.  Determine  to  visit  no  object  from  mere  curiosity,  until  fully  satisfied 
that  its  influences  on  my  mind  wilt  be  beneficial. 

<  V.  Determine  by  the  grace  of  God  to  subdue  my  pride  —  1.  To  disreg^aid 
the  looks,  whether  of  praise  or  scorn,  of  men.  2.  To  hold  all  flatteries,  ex- 
cept the  return  of  a  good  conscience,  worthless.  3.  Not  to  be  led  into 
useless  expense,  by  the  fear,  or  unsuitable  and  unwarranted  expectations  of 
society.  4.  To  dare  to  do  right,  accordine  to  the  standard  of  tne  Bible  and 
example  of  Christ,  with  independence  ana  simplicity,  and  without  a  ridicu- 
lous  pride  of  heart. 

'  T  I.  To  speak  cautiously,  yet  firmly,  on  all  topics.  To  Usten  attentively 
to  all  opinions  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 

<  VII.  To  be  watchful  in  trifles. 

*  Vlil.  To  think  more  of  eternal  objects. 

*  IX.  To  restrain  my  appetites. 

'X.  To  be  more  attentive  whilst  at  church.  To  unite  more  feelingly  in 
every  exercise.  To  exclude  every  wordly  thought.  To  abstain  from  all 
idle  curiosity. 

'  XI.  Each  day  to  remember  in  confession  each  specific  sin  of  thought,  or 
word  or  deed.' 

His  observations,  during  his  joumeyings  in  England,  show  that  he  clearly 
and  closely  considered  those  subjects  of  general  interest  which  are  usually 
discussed  by  travellers. 

*  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  say  much  of  Manchester.  It  was  to  me  still  less 
pleasine  than  Liverpool.  The  number  of  its  factories,  however,  is  astonish- 
ing. I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  any  of  them ;  but  I  must  say  in 
general  that  their  machinery  did  not  appear  so  new  as  fliat  of  the  manufac- 
tories at  Lowell,  whilst  the  appearance  of  the  workmen  was  altogether  such 
as  1  had  been  led  to  anticipate  by  the  dark  descriptions  which  have  been 
drawn  of  them.  How  different  from  the  well  dressed,  healthy  factory  girls  of 
our  manufacturing  towns.  I  could  not  but  anxiously  inquire  into  the  cause. 
If  it  originates  in  9ie  nature  of  the  factories  themselves,  better  had  our  wheels 
cease,  and  the  busy  shutde  move  no  more ;  better  those  brisht  towns,  which 
like  Aladdin's  palace  have  sprung  up  as  it  were  by  majric  m  a  single  night, 
with  factories,  and  stores,  and  dwelling-houses,  and  cnurches,  filled  with 
an  active,  moral,  and  happy  populaiion,  should  be  merged  in  the  wilderness 
again,  and  our  mftidens  go  back  to  their  rural  habitations,  and  our  youne 
men  go  forth  with  the  morning  to  scatter  the  erain,  and  follow  the  plough 
through  the  yielding  furrow.  But  I  do  not  believe,  though  I  certainly  md 
at  first,  that  this  poverty,  and  paleness  and  debility,  arises  from  the  tery 
nature  offaetorieB.  On  the  contrary  I  conceive  it  can  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  English  system,  to  other  causes.  I  will  briefly  enumerate  them.  1st 
It  is  actually  known  ihtX  even  very  young  children  are  employed  in  labor 
from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  2d.  But  a  small  proportion  pr  them  attend 
to  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Sabbath.  8.  Temperance  Societies  are  scarce 
known  and  hardly  at  all  encouraged  by  the  owners  of  these  &ctories.  4th. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  are  instructed  even  in  the  earliest  rudiments  of 
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educatioB.  6th.  The  influence  of  the  poor  laws;  and  lastly,  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  taxation  in  England  fiuls  upon  the  poor.  1  will  not  toudi 
the  matter  further  at  this  time,  as  1  shall  throw  out  hints  upon  these  subjects 
in  connexion  with  conversations  which  I  enjoyed  with  distinguished  men  in 
England  upon  these  topics.' 

He  passed  two  years  abroad,  and  seems  to  have  made  many  valuable  ac- 
quaintances, and  not  a  few  firm  friends^  He  returned  to  Boston,  in  June, 
1832,  ardent  in  the  hope  of  doing  good ;  and  in  August  was  removed,  as  we 
sincerely  trust,  to  a  better  and  brighter  world.  His  friends,  while  weeping 
the  loss  of  so  much  excellence,  have  the  consolation  that  his  memory  will  be 
blessed ;  —  his  parents*-  would  they  exchange  their  dead  son,  for  any  living 
one  ? 

Mbmoirs  and  Posms  of  PhiliiIs  Whbatlkt.  .JituUwe  J^firieanand 

a  Slave,    Boston :  G.  W.  Light 

A  corrected  edition  of  this  unpretending  little  work  —  unpretending,  yet 
in  many  things  so  remarkable  —  has  lately  been  issued.  Did  our  space  allow 
we  should  be  glad  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  Memoir.  It  is  power- 
fully written,  and  does  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer.  It  con- 
tains a  more  instructive  moral  than  a  thousand  homilies  could  enforce  —  for 
it  shows  the  benign  influence  of  gentle  and  kind  treatment  on  the  genius  of 
that  unfortunate  race,  whom  all  will  pity,  though  some  cannot  yet  be  per- 
suaded there  is  any  remedy  for  their  case. 

As  for  the  Poems,  much  might  be  justly  said  of  their  intrinsic  value—  the 
style  of  versification  in  some  reminds  us  of  the  flowery  ease  of  Pope,  nor  are 
they  unworthy  of  comparison  in  some  other  respects ;  —  we  would  instance 
the  lines  to  *  S.  M.' — *0n  Imagination,'  and  several  others ;  while  the  longest 
poem,  *  Niobe  in  distress  for  her  children  slain  by  XpoUo,'  has  a  sustained 
power  and  interest,  which,  though  not  very  remarkable  in  themselves,  ai« 
a  strong  proof  of  native  talent  in  their  writer.  As  a  whole,  the  little  volume 
possesses  a  deep  interest  for  the  philanthropist  and  .Christian  of  every  section 
of  our  country.  To  the  heart  of  woman  it  should  be  precious,  for  it  shows 
her  sex,  both  as  mistress  and  slave,  in  an  amiable  and  elevated  light. 


JfTey  4r  Biddltf  Philadelphia,  have  published  — 

*  Young  Lady's  Own  Book.  A  manual  of  Intellectual  Improvement  and 
Moral  Deportment.    By  the  author  of  the  Young  Man's  Own  Book. 

A  Mother's  First  Thoughts.    By  the  author  of  *  Faith's  Telescope.' 

Examples,  or  Family  Scenes. 

The  Progressive  Experience  of  the  Heart.    By  Mrs  Stevens. 

The  Young  Lady's  Sunday  Book.  A  practical  manual  of  the  Christian 
duties  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government,  prepared  with  particular 
reference  to  the  formation  of  Female  Character. 

Miriam,  or  the  Power  of  Truth. 

[The  above  works  are  all  designed  for  Ladies,  and  we  recommend  them 
as  highly  deserving  the  attention  of  our  sex. 
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AIARGARET    CAMPBELL. 

One  of  those  warm  bright  days  in  October,  when  '  Autumn 
lingers  in  the  lap  of  Summer,'  Arthur  Lambert  and  myself 
were  tete-a-tete  in  a  chaise,  riding  through  a  piece  of  woods 
that  skirts  the  town  of  Melbury .  The  air  had  that  soft,  pen- 
etrating haze  that  we  see  in  pictures  of  Italian  scenery.  It 
was  effeminating,  if  I  may  so  call  it  —  I  could  well  under- 
stand how  climate  might  affect  the  moral  nature  ;  a  few  weeks 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  I  think  I  should  lose  all  my  en- 
ergy, enterprise,  all  that  makes  me,  out  of  rugged  hills,  and 
cold  air,  emphatically  a  Yankee.  Arthur  was  full  of  poetry, 
all  this  time,  and  I  dare  say  composed  half  a  stanza,  while  I 
was  making  these  inward  remarks  —  for  lie,  as  well  as  I,  re- 
mained quite  silent. 

We  had  been  watching  the  slow  fall  of  the  brown  leaf  among 
Its  fellows  on  the  ground,  as  it  left  the  gaily  tinted  victims  above, 
waiting  for  the  wind  of  their  destiny  to  bear  them  to  decay.  They 
were  not  quite  ready .  They  were  not  quite  withered  enough ;  but 
the  brilliant  dyes  told  too  surely  that  death  bad  marked  them 
out.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  crushing  of  the  branches 
and  sticks  in  our  path,  as  the  wheel  passed  slowly  over  them. 
Everything  was  rich,  soft  and  lonely.  The  road,  as  it  emer- 
ges from  the  wood,  winds  about  half  a  mile  to  the  river^  and 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  bridge,  south  of  the  village.    The 
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horse,  on  whose  neck  the  reins  had  long  heen  lying,  took  the 
liberty  of  coming  to  a  full  stop.  He  too  seemed  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  admiration.  The  river  had  bfeen  swollen  by 
the  late  rains,  and  though,  in  and  of  itself,  it  b  a  smaU  riveri 
yet  it  now,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination,  looked  quits 
grand  and  imposing.  It  swept  on  steadily  and  strongly, 
reflecting  the  deep  green  of  the  spruces  on  its  banlcs, 
or  the  gayer  hues  of  the  dying  maple.  The  rattUng  of 
wheels  made  us  both  start  and  turn  our  nag  to  the  side 
of  the  bridge.  A  barouche,  with  three  ladies  and  a  gen-* 
tleman,  passed  us,  smiling  and  bowing.  I  recognised  im- 
mediately a  group  from  the  village.  Margaret  Campbell, 
Helen  Sinclair,  and  her  cousin  Miss  Davis  from  Boston,  with 
the  pink  of  good  breeding  and  elegance,  Robert  Dorr,  for  a 
gallant.  The  carriage  was  heaped  with  evergreen  bushes 
which  they  had  gathered,  and  .the  aster  and  goldenrod,  the 
latest  daughters  of  the  autumn,  shone  up  among  them.  They 
did  look  happy,  actively  so  —  and  not  the  less,  perhaps,  con- 
trasting their  laughing  gayety  and  loud  talking  with  the  almost 
melancholy  stillness  they  had  interrupted.  I  looked  at  Lam- 
bert, as  much  as  to  say,  '  we  must  appear  like  a  couple  of 
stupid  fellows ; '  when  my  remark  was  arrested  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  His  lip,  whose  habitual  curl  betokened 
the  proud  spirit  within,  looked,  if  possible,  haughtier  than 
usual,  and  his  dark  eyelashes  were  bent  down  to  his  cheek, 
with  a  superciliousness  that  struggled  strangely  with  his 
attempt  at  a  smile.  He  looked  up  at  the  light  dust  in  the 
distance,  which  showed  the  path  of  the  carriage. 

<  I  will  humble  that  girl's  pride '  —  muttered  he,  through 
his  closed  teeth,  ^  if  I  live  six  months.  She  shall  put  her 
forehead  in  the  dust  before  me,  and  I  will  spurn  her  1  Yes ! 
and  that  shall  be  within  six  months.' 

*  Who  do  you  mean  ?  what  girl  ? ' 

'  I  mean  Alargaret  Campbell !  the  belle,  the  beauty,  the 
heiress  1  She  who  has  dared  to  insult  me  !  She  who  has  dared 
to  say  of  me  —  of  me  !  that  "  I  am  but  an  amusing  fop  — 
contemptible  enough,  but  that  I  am  so  mischievous  ! "  She 
shall  find  how  mischievous  I  can  be ! ' 

His  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  blood  rushed  all  over 
his  face  with  passion. 

'  Lambert,  what  do  you  mean !  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? ' 

<  I  mean  to  be  revenged  ! '  said  he  slowly,  as  if  the  deter* 
mination  had  ripened  in  bis  heart. 
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*  What,  revenge  a  slight,  inconsiderate  remark  of  a  girl !  I 
dare  say  too,  she  never  said  it  in  her  life  —  she  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  saying  severe  things.' 

'  John  —  neither  man  nor  woman  shall  insult  me  without 
paying  dearly  for  it:  if  a  man  had  said  this,  his  heart's  blood 
should  wipe  it  out  —  and  a  woman !  a  woman  shall  drop  tears 
of  blood  for  it !   ^ 

^  But  you  cannot  injure  her !  you  would  not  deliberately 
injure  her  ? ' 

*  Would'nt  I  ?'  said  he  coolly :  he  smiled  as  he  met  the  ex- 
pression of  my  face. 

*  Don't  look  so  frightened,  my  dear  fellow — Margaret  Camp- 
bell is  not  a  girl  to  be  injured,  I  would  not,  if  I  could  —  and 
I  have  no  idea  that  I  could,  injure  her,  in  name  or  fame.  No, 
no,  —  but  don't  you  know  that  there  is  a  worse  evil  than  the 
loss  of  either  ?  a  blighted  heart !  a  wrecked  heart !  and  over 
that  wreck  the  everlasting  billows  of  sorrow  and  passion  and 
vain  regret,  shall  foam  and  toss,  till  death  would  be  a  bed  of 
flowers  to  the  wearied  one !  So  shall  hers  be  I  she  shall 
know  what  it  is  to  insult  me ! ' 

I  was  silent,  for  I  had  not  a  ch<M*d  in  my  heart  that  respond- 
ed to  the  fierce  note  he  struck  out.  Constitutionally  calm 
and  equable,  I  was  in  no  danger  of  exciting  or  feeling  the  pas- 
sions that  stirred  Lambert's  soul  like  a  volcano.  Perhaps  this 
habitual  quietude  had  been  the  chief  attraction  of  my  society 
for  the  stormy  Lambert.  He  stirred  and  excited  roe.  I 
soothed  and  mollified  him.  But  although  I  knew  him  to  be 
wild,  violent  and  haughty,  I  had  never  before  believed  him 
capable  of  deliberate  revenge ;  and  I  looked  at  him  with  hor- 
ror. I  might  have  known  that  wounded  pride  like  his  would 
never  heal ;  that  it  festers  till  it  is  bathed  in  the  destruction 
of  the  transgressor. 

Arthur  Lambert  was  a  Captain  in  our  Navy,  at  the  age  of 
twentyeight ;  an  almost  unprecedented  instance  of  promotion 
in  his  profession.  But  the  war  of  1812  had  matured  him 
from  the  aspiring  lad,  to  the  fellow  of  gray-haired  men ; 
from  the  thoughtless  youth  to  the  stern  man.  If  I  add,  that 
to  a  high  reputation  for  bravery,  he  added  extreme  personal 
beauty,  and  an  effeminate  attention  to  dress  and  manner,  I 
have  placed  his  picture  before  you :  but  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  describe  the  [shifting  moods  of  his  intellect,  darkened  or 
brightened  by  the  variations  of  his  excitable  temperament. 
There  were  tim^,  when  softened  by  melancholy  or  the  aspect 
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of  nature,  he  would  pour  out  like  music,  the  most  beautiful 
language,  clothing  the  quietest  poetry  of  thought.  In  these 
moods  he  was  delightful.  He  wanted  no  companion,  or  rather 
he  wanted  only  one,  who  could  appreciate  without  interrupt- 
ing the  rich  streams  of  fancy,  or  the  strange  conceits  that 
would  utter  out  of  bis  working  lip.  To  me  he  was  a  fine 
monologue.  I  could  not  very  well  talk  mth  him,  without  jar- 
ring harshly  on  the  delicate  tracery  of  his  mind.  He  was  re- 
fined to  an  excess,  that  made  even  life  half  a  torture,  or  in 
other  words,  he  was  a  selfish  man.  It  is  strange  that  a  man 
of  his  character  —  intellectual,  poetical,  noble,  chivalric,  gen* 
erous,  or  I  should  say  lavish,  should  also  live  beyond  the  world 
of  quiet  humanities,  gentle  thoughts,  active  duties,  and  gener- 
ous sacrifices.  But  Lambert  looked  upon  the  world  and  life, 
not  as  a  great  scheme  of  which  he  was  a  part  and  parcel,  but 
as  a  gross,  harsh,  unlovely  state,  from  which  he  withdrew  in 
disgust.  His  was  a  world  of  beauty  and  poetry — a  fine 
dream  of  Asphodelian  shades,  and  forms  oi  celestial  loveli- 
ness, and  a  languid,  reposing  existence,  half  of  music  and 
shadows,  and  half  of  sentiment  and  sorrow.  Of  this  world, 
and  in  it  he  was  king.  Out  of  it,  and  in  the  world  proper,  he 
was  more  selfish  than  I,  in  my  unsentimental  innocence,  could 
believe.  How  can  people  talk  so  fine  and  act  so  coarse  ?  It 
puzzles  me :  for  I  cannot  help  judging,  after  all,  by  actions. 

I  had  felt  almost  as  a  friend  to  Lambert.  Such  friendship 
as  might  exist  with  such  inequality,  and  such  difference.  He 
had  been  in  Melbury  five  or  six  weeks  ;  and  expected  to  pass 
the  summer  there.  We  have  a  mineral  spring  a  mile  or  two 
ofi^,  which  Lambert  fancied  was  good  for  something,  ennui  or 
dyspepsy,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he  intended  to  try 
its  effects.  He  used  to  lounge  away  many  of  his  many  idle 
hours  in  my  office,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  forget  awhile, 
the  musty  books  of  my  table,  for  the  dreams  of  Lambert's 
more  refined  lore.  Now  I  looked  on  him  with  a  difierent 
feeling.  I  loathed  the  beautiful  melodies  that  fell  from  his 
lips — the  pearls  were  changed  into  serpents.  Yet  I  resolved 
to  conceal  my  feelings  from  him ;  a  thing  which  was  very 
easy ;  for  he  was  not  very  attentive  to  the  expression  of  faces 
about  him.  And  as  to  myself,  I  discovered  that  I  had  not  so 
much  to  sacrifice  as  I  at  first  imagined.  I  had  admired  him, 
and  been  flattered  by  his  preference  for  my  society.  But  he 
preferred  me  now,  just  as  much  as  ever,  for  I  was  a  good  lis- 
tener.   As  to  hb  affection  I  did  it  no  injustice,  fori  had  never 
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had  it.  So  with  a  little  vexation  and  a  little  pique,  I  placed 
my  feelings  on  their  proper  footing  in  regard  to  him :  I  re- 
solved to  watch  his  proceedings,  to  keep  his  counsels,  to  in- 
terfere for  good,  if  possible,  if  in  any  future  time  ray  services 
might  avail  to  benefit. 

Autumn  faded  into  winter,  and  long  evenings  and  bright 
fires  took  the  place  of  twilight,  and  sunset  walks.  I  had  seen 
little  of  Margaret  Campbell,  and  less  than  usual  of  Lambert. 
We  were  to  have  a  ball  in  the  village  on  the  twentysecond  of 
February,  and  all  the  best  dancers  within  twenty  miles  round, 
were  to  assemble  at  the  hall  of  the  ^  Sun  Hotel '  in  Melbury. 
Every  body  knew  it  was  Washington's  birth-day,  and  many 
who  would  not  go  to  so  very  childish  an  amusement  as  a  ball, 
at  any  other  time,  saw  fit  to  grace  the  e£fusion  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  this  form.  I  was  one  of  the  managers — so  was 
Henry  Sinclair,  so  was  Robert  Dorr  —  and  at  six  o  clock  I 
slept  into  the  double-sleigh,  which,  drawn  by  four  horses  that 
had  brought  in  the  mail  that  evening,  paraded  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  up  to  the  gate  of  Judge  Campbell.  I 
entered  the  parlor  just  as  Capt.  Lambert  raised  Miss  Camp- 
bell's cloak,  and  laid  it  gently  and  gallantly  over  her  shoul- 
ders, —  for  Margaret  was  always  punctual  and  prompt.  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  Lambert  there,  but  oflTered  my 
arm  to  Margaret  to  assist  her  down  the  steps. 

*  You  will  take  my  arm,  Margaret  ? '  interposed  Lambert, 
offering  his  arm  with  an  earnest  and  speaking  look.  She  hes- 
itated, colored  deeply,  for  an  instant  —  looked  at  me,  and  then 
folding  her  arms  together,  stepped  lightly  along  the  walk,  with- 
out accepting  the  a^ention  of  either.  As  Lambert  spoke  to 
her  he  had  given  me  a  look  and  a  half  smile,  which  told  vol- 
umes —  it  made  me  shudder ;  and  now  he  looked  at  me  again, 
with  his  lips  firmly  set,  and  his  expression  stately  and  cold, 
as  he  was  wont  when  crossed  and  disputed.  We  all  got  into 
the  sleigh,  and  having  called  at  two  or  three  more  houses,  and 
gained  two  or  three  more  ladies,  we  all  landed  safely  at  the 
ball-room. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Margaret  Campbell  should 
open  the  ball,  and  it  was  almost  as  much  so  that  she  should 
open  it  with  Robert  Dorr ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  oldest 
manager,  the  finest  gentleman  —  had  been  to  Europe,  and  was 
also  her  second  cousin.    But  when  Robert  stepped  towards  her, 
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and  smilingly  oflfered  his  arm  to  lead  ber  to  the  dance-— she 
stopped,  looked  round  the  hall,  and  at  length  said, 

'  I  am  engaged  to  dance,  with  Captain  Lambert,  cousin 
Robert.' 

*  But  he  is  not  here,  my  fair  Margaret —  and  they  are  all 
waiting  your  motion.  Why  is  he  not  on  the  ground  ?  you 
surely  are  not  obliged  to  wait  for  him.'  He  spoke  with  some 
signiScance,  and  she  rose  immediately  and  took  her  wonted 

flace.  She  looked  uncommonly  well  that  evening  —  and  was, 
remember,  dressed  charmingly  in  blue  satin,  with  a  white 
plume  waving  over  her  bright  hair.  Her  very  tall  figure  was 
so  harmonized  in  its  perfect  proportions,  that  you  would  have 
deemed  her  rather  under,  than  above,  the  common  height,  un-* 
til  you  saw  her  sailing  with  swan-like  grace,  far  above  the  di- 
minished heads  of  roost  of  the  village  beaux.  There  was 
something  very  stately  and  self-possessed  in  all  her  move- 
ments, and  her  fine  blue  eyes  looked  out  on  you  with  a  frank 
clearness  that  showed  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  spirit  within. 
No  wonder  that  she  was  a  belle ;  and  no  wonder  that,  notwith- 
standing that  circumstance,  everybody  admired  and  loved  her. 
In  the  middle  of  the  first  contra  dance,  as  my  eye  followed 
her  movements,  it  was  arrested  by  a  sudden  blush  over  her 
face  and  neck.  Her  embarrassment  was  evident  and  eloquent, 
but  no  embarrassment  could  make  Margaret  awkward.  I  al- 
ways loved  to  see  her  blush  —  I  could  comprehend  then  why 
a  woman's  blush  is  the  most  powerful  charm  of  beauty.  As 
to  a  man's,  it  is  a  perfect  frying  of  his  soul ;  as  disagreeable 
to  look  at,  as  to  feel.  But  Margaret's  was  a  distinct  beauty. 
The  '  new  feeling '  melted  up,  from  her  sensitive  heart,  in  a 
sweet  transparent  crimson,  told  its  story,  and  went  back  to  its 
hiding  place,  without  disturbing  the  serene  harmony  of  her 
figure  or  face. 

When  she  had  finished  her  dance,  she  passed  on  towards 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  Captain  Lambert  was  sitting, 
with  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  an  expression  of  gloom  on  hb 
countenance. 

*  I  hardly  owe  you  an  apology,'  said  she  smilingly,  '  for  you 
are  the  delinquent ;  and  yet  if  you  insist  on  looking  so  like  vn 
hero  de  roman  I  must  make  you  one,  I  think  :  I  hope,  however, 
I  have  not  made  you  feel  half  sq  much  piqued  as  you  did  me.' 

Whatever  his  answer  was,  for  it  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  emphasis,  it  pleased  her :  and  she  allowed  him  to 
lead  her  to  the  head  of  the  next  dance. 
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When  I  came  for  my  turn  to  be  allowed  her  hand,  she  told 
me  very  sweetly,  that  she  was  engaged  to  Captain  Lambert : 
and  when,  half  an  hour  after,  Henry  Sinclair  made  the  same 
application,  she  told  him  the  same  story :  Insomuch,  that 
Henry,  albeit  a  sober  youth,  and  not  given  to  heats  of  temper, 
turned  to  roe,  and  in  a  low  voice  hut  very  distinctly,  said, 

^  Confound  Captain  Lambert !  I  wish  he  was  pickled  in  the 
salt  sea.' 

1  wished  so  too,  for  the  moment ;  for  no  man  likes  to  be  re- 
fiised,  even  for  a  dance  -—  but  I  was  not  in  love  with  Marga- 
ret. I  liked  her —  admired  her,  even  :  but  I  had  a  ladie-love 
of  my  own  in  another  town,  who  was  not  quite  so  tall,  nor  so 
accomplished  as  Margaret,  but  whose  quiet,  pale  face,  and  soft 
bazle  eyes,  I  would  not  have  given  for  all  Margaret's  queenly 
beauty. 

I  passed  by  a  door-way  in  which  Lambert  was  standing 
with  Miss  Campbell,  the  last  part  of  the  evening.  He  was 
holding  her  cup  of  coffee  for  her,  and  saying  something  very 
earnestly  to  her.     She  answered,  as  I  passed. 

*  I  believe  you  ;  and  the  more  readily,  that  you  have  told 
roe  my  faults,  frankly.  Some  of  your  truths,  however,  I  am 
fain  to  say,  are  most  unwelcome  —  you  make  no  allowances 
for  my  womanishness.^ 

'  Why,  —  Margaret  —  why  should  I  be  interested  to  have 
your  faults  corrected  ?  —  can  you  tell  me  ?' 

She  did  not  reply ;  but  her  eyes  dropped,  and  her  face 
suffused  with  carnation.  I  had  no  pretence  for  stopping  lon- 
ger. I  could  not  guess  how  he  sped  in  his  wooing ;  but  T 
was  convinced  he  was  skilful  in  the  use  of  his  weapons. 
He  did  not  flatter  Margaret.  But  he  did  that  most  flattering 
thing  in  the  world  to  a  generous  heart,  he  told  her  her  faults. 
With  a  temerity  that  a  man  really  in  love  could  hardly  have 
used,  he  told  her  of  faults  of  manner,  faults  of  temper,  faults 
of  mind  ;  taking  care  of  course,  most  eflfectually  to  sweeten  the 
criticism.  I  trembled  for  her  ;  for  I  knew  that  to  a  girl  of 
her  disposition  the  snare  was  most  alluring. 

#  •  •  «  » 

The  spring  opened,  and  the  earliest  and  brightest  days  of 
it  Captain  Lambert  and  Miss  Campbell  were  out  on  horse- 
back. Margaret  rode  a  splendid  bay  of  her  own  training, 
almost ;  for  she  was  a  most  efficient  horsewoman,  and  the 
beautiful  animal  would  gallop  towards  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  wildest  freak,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.    Margaret  sat  a 
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horse  with  perfect  grace,  and  her  tall  figure  was  well  adapted 
to  show  off  in  the  exercise,  so  that  when  Captain  Lambert 
paraded  up  and  down  the  'street/  by  her  side,  you  did  not 
wonder  that  he  looked  both  proud  and  happy.  I  used  to 
look  on  and  wonder  what  it  would  all  come  to. 

One  day,  it  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  May,  they  had  just  re* 
turned  from  a  long  ride,  and  were  slowly  pacing  up  to  the 
Judge's  gate,  where  I  was  standing  in  conversation  with  the 
Judge  himself.  Captain  Lambert  had  alighted,  and  was  just 
turning  towards  Margaret  to  assist  her  fi*om  her  horse,  when 
something  started  *  Rosa,'  and  away  she  flew,  bearing  Miss 
Campbell  triumphantly  off.  Margaret  was  very  easy,  for  she 
knew  the  animal's  freaks  were  not  vicious.  She  held  fast  by 
the  horn  of  the  saddle,  for  the  reins  had  fallen  irom  her  hands 
before  the  horse  started,  and  soothingly  said, '  be  quiet,  Rosa !' 
'  be  quiet !'  but  Rosa  was  not  quiet.  She  ran  a  full  mile,  till 
she  came  to  the  road,  which  turns  off  to  the  mill,  when  she 
fell  into  a  trot,  anon  into  a  pace,  and  finally  came  to  a  full 
stop,  as  if  she  had  said  ;  '  I  have  done  with  my  nonsense^and 
am  ready  to  behave  myself  properly.' 

'  Yes,  and  to  receive  a  good  castigation  you  will  find,  Miss 
Rosa  !'  said  Margaret  audibly  ;  and  drawing  the  reins  tightly 
she  applied  her  riding-whip  most  effectually  to  the  panting  ani- 
mal. Well  did  Rosa  know  she  had  deserved  a  whipping  ;  so 
after  a  little  plunging,  a  little  rearing,  and  a  good  deal  of 
shaking  and  tossing  her  head,  she  became  quiet,  and  the  lady 
and  her  palfrey  cantered  along  as  lovingly  as  possible  towards 
home. 

Arthur  had  been  prevented  from  riding  after  Margaret  by 
Judge  Campbell,  who  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
saying,  '  she  understands  Rosa,  —  it  will  only  frighten  the 
horse,  if  you  race  after  her.'  But  he  as  well  as  1  felt  some- 
what anxious,  while  Lambert  stood  with  a  lip  pale  with  anxiety, 
and  hb  eyes  fixed  on  the  turn  of  the  road  where  Margaret 
had  disappeared. 

'  Here  she  comes !  thank  God  !'  said  he  fervendy,  as  Ma^- 
garet  came  in  sight,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  excitement,  and  her  sunny  hair  floating  over  her 
shoulders.  She  did  look  radiantly,  and  I  could  hardly  help 
envying  Captain  Lambert,  when  he  assisted  her  from  her 
horse,  and  kissed  her  hand  with  the  enthusiastic  grace  so  nat- 
ural to  his  best  moments.  He  led  her  to  the  house,  and  then 
giving  his  horse  to  a  boy  in  waiting,  he  took  my  arm^  and 
walked  with  me  to  my  office. 
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He  did  not  speak,  but  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  wiped 
the  large  drops  from  his  forehead.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
turned  to  me, 

'  Do  you  remember  our  ride,  last  autumn,  John  ?' 

*  Yes — and  how  speeds  your  revenge  V 

^  Like  the  viper's.  Steel  is  very  good  !  I  am  sucking  my 
own  heart's  blood  away !  I  knew  it  but  to  day  —  when  I 
thought  her  liie  was  in  danger.  —  If  she  had  been  destroyed  !' 

He  covered  his  face  and  shuddered  with  horror.  He  was 
silent  for  some  time,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb  bis 
meditations.     At  length  he  said,  as  if  soliloquising. 

*  Yes.  I  love,  —  and  I  think  —  yes,  I  am  sure  she  returns 
it ;  and  yet,  I  will  revenge  myself!  she  shall  not  know  I  love 
her.  The  torture  of  suspense,  shall  be  hers.  —  And  when  I 
hhYQ punished  her  !  —  why  then  I  will  see.  — ' 

About  a  month  after  this,  I  learnt  that  Captain  Lambert 
was  suddenly  ordered  off  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  sloop-  I  called  immediately 

at  his  room,  and  found  him  already  busy,  preparing  for  his 
departure.  The  table  full  of  letters  and  papers,  the  floor 
full  of  trunks  and  packages,  and  his  face  full  of  anxiety. 

^  And  are  you  really  going  so  soon  as  this  ?  '  I  inquired. 

*  Yes,  tomorrow  morning.  It  is  a  sudden  thing  to  me  ; 
but  Captain  Lennox  is  very  ill,  and  I  am  to  take  his  place  ; 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  called  on  so  soon.  There 's 
no  help  for  it,  and  I  shall  go  in  the  eight  o'clock  stage.' 

*  Why  what  can  we  do  in  Melbury  without  you  ?  you  have 
become  one  of  us ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  on  at  all' 

I  did  not  speak  of  Miss  Campbell.  1  was  ignorant  on 
what  terms  they  were.  I  only  knew  that  Arthur  had  been 
to  Judge  Campbell's  a  great  deal. 

^  Do  not  speak  of  all  I  must  leave  —  it  agonizes  me  to 
think  of  it.     Will  you  go  with  me  to  see  Margaret  this  evening  ?' 

^  Yes,  certainly,'  if  you  wish  it :  but  I  have  an  engagement 
that  will  make  me  late.' 

*  If  you  can  put  it  off,  you  will  oblige  me  much  —  I  must 
not  —  I  will  not  see  Margaret  alone.' 

In  the  evening  we  walked  down  to  Judge  Campbell's. 
Margaret  was  in  the  sitting  room ;  her  father  had  gone  out. 
She  had  evidently  heard  of  the  approaching  departure  and  had 
schooled  her  face  to  composure,  but  her  eyelids  were  heavy 
with  weeping,  and  her  face  pallid.  She  received  us  cheerfully, 
and  with  effort  spoke  immediately  of  Lambert's  journey. 
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^  I  shall  return  in  a  year,  Margaret,'  said  be,  in  the  musical 
tones  of  strong  excitement.  '  In  a  year  from  this  18th  day 
o[  June.  I  dread  to  think  of  return,  even  more  than  depart- 
ure. What  may  not  happen  in  a  year  ?  In  me  nothing  can 
change.  Yet  I  could  almost  wbh  1  were  not  so  unalterable  as  I 
feel  I  must  be.  You,  Miss  Campbell  — ;  yes,  all  of  you,  will  be 
just  as  happy^  without  me  —  you  will  have  your  rides,  your 
walks,  your  dances  just  as  ever:  —  how  happy  you  all  ara 
here  !  I  would  I  could  be  with  you  forever ;  but  we  cannot 
control  our  destiny  — ' 

Margaret  did  not  speak,  but  the  large  tears  that  had  been 
gathering  in  her  eyes  rolled  over  her  cheeks.  She  would  not 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  but  rose  suddenly,  and 
went  to  the  flower-stand.  She  busied  herself  for  a  moment 
among  the  fragrant  exotics,  which  she  had  nursed  through  the 
winter,  and  which  now  that  summer  had  come  with  her  lap  full  of 
rivals,  were  dying  or  gaining  new  life  for  another  season.  She 
gathered  a  hand^full  of  half  withered  blossoms,  parted  them 
into  two  parcels,  and  playfully  tossing  them  towards  us,  said, 

*  There,  young  gentlemen,  are  '  pale  flowers,  pale  perishing 
flowers.' '  — 

Arthur  did  not  answer  her  quotation,  but  taking  the  flowers, 
he  looked  at  them  steadily,  as  if  to  mark  their  history  upon 
them,  and  then  placed  them  in  his  bosom.  There  was  some- 
thing perfectly  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  doing  so  sentimental 
a  thing,  something  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  romantic  and 
enthusiastic  mind.  I,  for  my  part,  put  my  flowers  in  my  but- 
ton-hole unregarded.  To  me  they  were  only  withered  blossoms. 
A  few  minutes  of  silence  ensued,  and  then  Judge  Campbell 
came  in ;  the  journey  was  discussed  —  the  best  route  to  New 
York,  —  the  probable  weather  —  the  best  time  of  starting  — 
good  wishes — speedy  return — and  then  came  shaking  of  hands 
—  bowing  out,  and  the  next  minute  we  were  in  the  open  air. 

'  Thank  heaven  it  is  over,'  said  Lambert,  as  we  walked  to 
his  lodging.  Not  another  word  passed  between  us.  I  took 
leave  of  him  at  his  door,  and  the  next  morning,  while  I  was 
at  breakfast,  I  saw  the  stage  whirl  by,  and  received  a  hurried 
nod  from  him  by  way  of  a  last  farewell. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  summer  passed  at  Melbury,  as  other  summers  do* 
We  had  little  to  excite  or  amuse  us,  but  we  made  the  most 
of  what  we  had.  The  Lyceum  meetings  had  ceased,  as  the 
evenings  became  shorter,  and  we  rested  upon  the  knowledge 
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we  had  gained.  But  we  had  sundry  tea-parties  on  the  green 
beyond  Squire  Sinclair's ;  and  at  one  of  them,  Henry  Sinclair 
offered  himself  to  Miss  Davis,  —  and  she  refused  him.  That 
was  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  that  happened  through 
the  summer.  How  any  lady,  in  her  right  mind,  could  refuse 
such  a  match  as  Henry  Sinclair,  was  a  puzzle,  which  was 
never  quite  q}ear  to  the  senses  of  the  Melbury  public,  till  we 
heard  a  month  or  two  after  (for  of  course  Miss  Davis  immedi- 
ately withdrew  from  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  Mel- 
bury) that  the  delinquent  was  married  to  a  widower  in  her 
own  city  of  Boston,  who  had  twice  the  years,  and  ten 
times  the  wealth  of  Henry  Sinclair.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  such  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  such  pink  and  white  cheeks 
would  have  sparkled,  or  blushed  for  gear  !  But  it  had  one 
good  effect ;  it  brought  Henry  to  himself,  and  to  show  all  the 
world,  that  he  cared  not  *  how  fair  she  were,'  he  went  the 
same  evening  to  Capt  Dorr's  and  drank  a  glass  of  excellent 
currant  wine  to  the  bride's  health,  and  straightway  began  to 
make  love  to  Mary  Dorr,  a  girl  of  twice  the  sense  and  beauty 
of  Miss  Davis.  How  it  ended  is  not  necessary  to  mention, 
as  I  have  given  both  the  parties  credit  for  such  genuine  good 
sense. 

About  three  months  after  Lambert's  departure,  I  received 
a  long  letter  from  him,  dated  off  Valparaiso.  After  giving 
me  an  account  of  his  voyage,  &lc,  and  begging  to  be  particu- 
lary  remembered  to  all  his  good  friends  at  Melbury  ;  which 
by  this  time  had  grown  to  be  quite  an  Arcadia  in  his  memory, 
he  added, 

'  Write  to  me  immediately,  if  you  ever  had  a  particle  of 
regard  for  me  —  write  to  me  of  Miss  Campbell.  Tell  me 
her  words,  her  actions,  nay,  her  looks.  Everything  about 
her  will  be  interesting  to  me.  Tell  me,  if  she  ever  speaks,  or 
thinks  of  him,  whose  acutest  sorrow  it  is,  to  be  far  from  the 
heaven  of  her  smile.  I  never  knew  till  now,  how  more  than 
fondly  I  loved  her  —  now  that  the  sea  is  between  us  I  feel 
that  I  can  only  be  wretched  till  I  see  her  again ;  fool  that  I 
was  to  leave  her  without  being  assured  of  her  affection  !  and 
yet,  am  I  not  as  fully  assured  of  it  as  if  I  had  heard  it  from 
her  sw  eet  lip  ?  have  I  not  read  it  a  thousand  times  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  ?  those  eyes  which  are  now  ever  more  before 
me,  sleeping  and  waking,  with  their  long  curved  lashes,  and 
their  look  of  arch  sweetness,  like  no  other  eyes ! 

*  You  will  think  me  foolish  —  mad  —  and  so  I  am  —  but  I 
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have  been  more  so  than  I  am  now ;  vfhKt  would  I  not  give  — • 
sometimes  1  would  lay  down  my  life,  for  one  half  hour  of  the 
time  I  spent  so  worse  than  idly  at  Melbury.  But  you  will 
write  tome,  and  immediately  7    Keep  this  to  yourself' 

How  can  I  justify  myself  for  doing  exactly  contrary  to 
Lambert's  wishes  ?  Perhaps  I  cannot,  and  yet  to  myself,  I 
acted  rightly.  If  he  never  returned,  it  was  a  present  happi- 
ness which  seemed  due  to  Margaret,  to  know  that  her  aflbc- 
tions  were  not  bestowed  in  vain.  If  he  did  return  —  I  remem- 
bered what  he  had  once  said.  Why  should  Margaret  Camp- 
bell's heart  be  tortured  ? 

I  called  one  evening  with  Lambert's  letter  in  my  pocket, 
and  casually  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  from  him. 

^  And  how  is  he  ?'  said  she,  without  evincing  any  emotion. 

I  was  a  little  piqued,  that  she  should  endeavor  to  deceive 
me,  and  taking  out  the  letter  said, 

*  You  shall  read  for  yourself.' 

I  could  not,  during  the  ensuing  five  minutes,  complain  of 
her  want  of  emotion.  She  was  much  agitated ;  without 
speaking,  she  returned  the  letter  to  me,  but  with  an  express- 
ion of  such  gratified  thankfulness,  that  I  was  touched  to  the 
heart. 

I  took  her  hand,  and  with  all  the  friendly  warmth  as  well  as 
respect  which  I  really  felt  for  her,  said, 

*  Depend  on  my  friendship,  Margaret ;  and  on  my  discretion. 
No  brother  could  feel  more  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  your 
happiness.' 

She  thanked  me  with  a  look,  and  I  bade  her  good  night. 

•  *##*# 

Six  months  passed  and  we  heard  no  farther  from  Captain 
Lambert.  I  had  answered  his  letter  —  described  Margaret, 
as  he  had  desired.  I  did  not  of  course  mention  the  liberty  I 
had  taken  with  his  confidence,  but  I  stated  my  impressions, 
in  regard  to  Margaret's  return  of  his  attachment.  But  no 
more  letters  came  from  him.  Margaret  looked  pale  and  anx- 
ious, watching  every  paper  that  brought  foreign  news,  but 
only  in  that  way  showing  her  interest  in  the  wanderer. 

The  peculiarity  of  their  attachment,  one  made  up  of  gentle 
attentions  and  pleasant  thoughts  together,  its  wordlessness, 
and  its  mysterious  ending,  all  had  charms  for  a  mind,  which 
naturally  clear  and  direct,  had  been  led  by  love  into  a  pen- 
sive and  thoughtful  habit.  There  was  so  much  in  Arthur's 
character  to  rivet  youthful  and  romantic  feeling,  that  it  is  not 
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wonderful,  after  Margaret  had  felt  the  charm,  she  should  re- 
gard the  menuvy  of  it  as  sacred. 

All  this  I  saw :  but  there  was  something  of  dignity  in  her 
manner,  that  forbade  any  allusion  to  a  peculiar  interest  in 
Lambert,  and,  by  degrees,  we  ceased  to  speak  oJf  him,  even 
incidentally. 

• 

There  was  a  large  party  at  Squire  Sinclair's.  Both  the  par- 
lors were  full,  so  was  the  front  entry.  It  was  a  bridal  party, 
and  Henry  and  Mary  looked  as  happy  as  might  be.  I  might 
mention  (for  our  own  affiiirs  will  intrude  themselves)  that  my 
own  little  Mary  was  a  bride  too —  and  looked  as  like  a  lily 
as  Mary  Sinclair  did  like  a  rose.  We  were  all  very  happy  I 
believe,  and  ate  nuts  and  apples  very  sociably.  Margaret 
Campbell  was  there  looking  beautifully,  but  very  slender  and 
spirit-like  in  the  character  of  her  beauty.  There  was  a 
thoughtful  shadow  on  her  brow,  and  the  hasty  red  visited  her 
cheek  in  snatches,  and  retreated  to  her  beating  heart.  I  had 
been  watching  her  for  some  time,  and  at  length  finding  myself 
by  her  side  I  said  ; 

'  You  are  not  very  well,  Margaret  —  this  room  is  ,too  warm 
for  you  —  take  my  arm,  and  we  will  go  into  the  air.' 

*  No  — 1  am  very  well.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the 
month  ?  '  said  she,  with  a  forced  smile. 

*  Yes,  the  18th  of  June,  Margaret ;  and  I  know  what  you 
are  thinking  of:  but  do  not  despair  —  the  day  is  not  yet  over.* 

*  If  he  is  living  '  —  she  spoke  with  difficulty,  *  if  he  lives  — 
but  for  six  months  almost  —  no  tidings  of  him '  —  she  trem- 
bled violently,  and  leaned  on  my  arm.  1  was  startled  at  her 
agitation,  and  my  eye  mechanically  followed  the  direction  of 
her's.     Arthur  Lambert  stood  before  us. 

•  *  «  *  *  • 

The  mother  of  Margaret  Campbell  died  while  she  was  yet 
an  infant  in  judgment  and  experience,  though  not  in  years. 
Her  place  had  been  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  widowed  sister 
of  Judge  Campbell's,  a  lady  whose  delicate  health  and  early 
afflictions,  had  taught  her  rather  a  selfish  attention  to  her  own 
complaints,  than  a  benevolent  sympathy  with  the  sorrow  of 
others.  She  was  never  weary  of  recounting  her  own  distress- 
es, and  claiming  universal  compassion  and  condolence.  She 
had  a  high  respect  for  Margaret's  talents  and  character,  though 
she  was  incapable  of  appreciating  her  feelings,  or  understand- 
ing the  force  of  h6r  mind    As  long  as  she  received  kind  and 
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Tespectfiil  treatment  from  ber  niece,  she  saw  no  faults  m  ber. 
Juage  Campbell  was  a  most  worthy  man,  wbo  took  it  for 
granted  that  everything  in  any  way  connected  with  himself, 
must  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  —  perfection.  '  Mrs  Rawson  was 
an  excellent  manager — so  kind,  so  quiet  —  everything  to 
Margaret  —  indeed,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  get  along 
without  Mrs  Rawson '  —  and  as  for '  my  daughter  ^  she  stood 
in  her  own  proper  person  for  all  the  virtues  and  graces.  Be- 
sides the^habit  of  domestic  inattention,  and  taking  everything 
for  granted  as  going  on  well.  Judge  Campbell  bad  other  and 
important  business  on  his  hands ;  which  might  well  excuse  him 
from  attending  to  minor  matters.  He  was  electioneering  for 
the  office  of  representative  to  Congress. 

This  sketch  of  Margaret's  domestic  circle  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  the  events  1  shall  relate.  She  was  necessa- 
rily independent ;  but  she  suffered  much,  from  which  a  judi- 
cious sympathy  and  counsel  would  have  saved  her. 

•  •  #  #  •  # 

Arthur  Lambert  had  returned.  The  year  of  his  absence 
bad  added  mental  power  to  his  character,  without  impairing 
the  grace  of  his  person  or  the  witchery  of  his  conversation. 
The  balmy  influence  of  a  southern  sky  seemed  to  have  sof- 
tened without  enervating  him.  There  was  no  longer  so  much 
sternness  in  his  sombre  moods,  and  in  his  brilliant  ones,  he 
was  less  voluptuous  without  being  less  intellectual.  A  slight 
change  had  passed  over  him  —  to  purify  and  exalt :  he  was 
more  worthy  of  Margaret. 

The  vicinity  of  some  of  Lambert's  relatives  to  Melbury, 
together  with  the  aforementioned  mineral  spring,  which  ap- 
peared to  lose  none  of  its  medicinal  qualities,  afibrded  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  stay  among  us  for  some  weeks.  He  extended 
the  weeks  to  months,  without  appearing  in  the  least  ennui, 
notwithstanding  our  very  feeble  materials  for  amusing  a  man 
like  him. 

I  say  our  materials  ;  but  in  truth  we  had  one  gem  that  a 
monarch  might  have  been  proud  to  wear,  and  that  gem,  Lam- 
bert only  found  more  desirable  and  brilliant,  from  its  isolated 
situation  and  rough  setting. 

We  used  sometimes  to  rally,  or  rather  to  attempt  to  rally 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  fair  Margaret :  but  these  attempts 
at  sportiveness  were  uniformly  checked  by  his  reserved  de- 
portment, whenever  her  name  was  mentioned..  He  never 
spoke  of  ber,  but  with  the  profoundest  respect,  as  well  as  ad- 
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miration.  At  our  parties,  our  rides,  our  walks,  he  was  her  in- 
variable companion,  her  devoted  lover.  He  was  in  appear- 
ance her  lover  certainly,  and  yet,  I  believe,  up  to  a  twelve- 
month from  the  time  that  he  returned  to  Melbury,  he  had 
made  her  no  declaration  of  his  attachment.  It  was  one  of 
those  '  tacit  understandings '  that  destroy  the  peace. 
*  •  #  #  •  • 

We  were  talking  one  evening,  I  remember,  at  Judge  Camp- 
bell's, about  poetry.  Captain  Lambert  did  not  join  in  the 
conversation  at  all,  but  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  —  and 
looking  or  seeming  to  look,  at  a  crayon  drawing  of  Margaret's^ 
which  she  had  just  finished,  and  which  laid  among  numberless 
other  engiavings  and  nick-nacks  on  the  *  centre-table.' 

'  But  may  a  lady  accept  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman, 
when  she  knows,  as  well  as  she  knows  anything,  what  the  drift 
of  them  is  —  and  then,  when  she  has  brought  the  poor  fool 
to  expose  himself,  laugh  at  him  with  impunity  ?  That 's  what 
I  want  to  know  !  Should  n't  ladies  have  consciences,  as  well 
as  gentlemen  ?  A  gentleman  cannot  retreat  with  honor,  after 
having  made  advances  —  why  is  a  lady  to  consider  herself  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ?' 

This  query  was  made,  with  some  vehemence,  by  Henry 
Sinclair,  whose  deceased  affair  with  Miss  Davis  probably  add- 
ed some  gall  to  his  tone. 

^  Ladies  don't  make  advances,'  said  Helen  Sinclair, '  and 
besides,  how  can  a  lady  know  '  the  drift,'  as  you  say,  of  ordi- 
nary attentions  ? ' 

*  Pho,  Helen !  that 's  an  old  excuse  of  coquettes  — don't  tell 
me  ladies  don't  know  —  they  know  fast  enough !  much  more 
likely  to  know  it  too  soon  than  not  soon  enough.' 

*  Yes,  and  what  would  you  ridicule  more  than  a  lady's  re- 
fusing before  she  is  asked  ? ' 

*  She  can  refuse  before  she  is  asked,  Helen,*  said  Henry 
with  some  severity  ;  a  woman  can  do  it  —  and  every  woman 
knows  she  can  —  not  actively,  not  by  words  —  but  passively. — 
Let  her  keep  her  smiles  to  herself,  when  she  knows  they  are 
scattering  poison  !  —  let  her  keep  her  pleasant  words  to  her- 
self if  she  knows  —  and  she  does  know  it !  if  she  knows 
they  are  giving  encouragement  and  growth  to  a  passion,  which 
she  intends  fully  to  blight  in  its  blossoming !' 

<  And  then,  Henry,  a  man  would  say,  it  is  (]uite  unnecessary 
for  a  woman  to  begin  to  scorn  in  such  high  season  —  methinks 
it  were  more  delicate  to  wait  till  it  is  necessary/ 
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*  Never  believe  it,  never  believe  it,  Helen'  a  man  will  re- 
spect you  the  more  for  such  scorn.  He  will  know  what  it 
means,  fast  enough  —  he  will  know  that  you  intend  to  spare 
him  future  pain  —  and  if  he  is  not  a  fool  he  will  not  miscon- 
strue you.' 

'  And  if  he  is  a  fool  —  ?' 

^  Then  you  do  not  care  what  he  thinks  ;  but  do  not  you 
agree  with  me,  Miss  Campbell  ?' 

Margaret  had  changed  color  repeatedly  during  the  conversa- 
tion —  and  at  last,  on  being  appealed  to,  so  directly,  made 
some  remark,  implying  that  a  Is^dy  in  her  opinion  was  commit- 
ted, if  she  accepted  lover-like  attentions.  She  had  no  right 
to  do  sOy  if  she  did  not  intend  to  return  the  attachment. 

^  I  do  not  say  she  is  committed  to  the  world  ;  for  custom 
has  reserved  to  us  the  right  to  refuse  —  but  to  her  own  mind, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  she  must  stand  convicted  of 
heartless  coquetry.' 

She  stopped,  and  her  mouth  was  pale  with  agitation,  but 
she  forced  herself  to  go  on,  with  a  smile : 

^  But,  while  I  say  this,  Mr  Sinclair,  I  am  not  so  deficient  in 
esprit  du  corps  as  to  judge  alone  with  severity,  the  coquetry 
01  women.  If  we  are  rightly  condemned  for  exercising  our 
prerogative  unworthily,  there  are  no  words  for  the  contempt 
and  abhorrence  which  a  man  deserves,*  who,  to  gratify  his 
own  vanity,  can  trifle  with  the  heart  of  a  woman.' 

There  was  nothing  new  in  what  Margaret  said,  but  her 
emotion,  though  restrained  by  a  powerful  effort,  was  su£S- 
cient  to  mark  her  words  as  the  echo  of  deep  and  burning 
thought.  I  glanced  at  Lambert,  as  she  was  speaking,  and 
thought  he  looked  uneasy  ;  but  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  one 
of  the  pictures,  and  seemed  engrossed  by  that.  The  conver- 
sation was  changed :  but  I  '  pondered  these  things  in  my 
heart.'  I  could  not  understand  exactly  the  state  of  afiairs. 
I  had  watched  Lambert's  assiduity ;  his  looks,  actions,  everything 
bespoke  the  most  intense  and  engrossing  attachment.  Of  her 
feelings,  iVas  a  little  more  doubtful.  She  was  very  quiet  and 
equable  in  her  manner  to  him,  of  late  rather  avoiding  his 
attentions,  than  otherwise ;  but  usually  kind,  gentle,  and  happy 
looking.  Sometimes  her  lip  woulcl  curl  a  little,  as  if  there 
was  some  effort,  and  some  pride  in  her  happiness ;  and  io  the 
expression  of  her  face,  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved, 
there  was  often  a  weariness,  almost  amounting  to  pain,  as  if 
she  were  acting  a  part.    I  bad  noticed  thb,  one  aftemooDi 
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while  I  was  sitting  with  her,  waiting  for  Judge  Campbell,  and 
asked  her,  '  if  she  was  not  well?' 

^  Why  should  you  think  so  ?'  answered  she  quk^kly, '  I  am 
perfectly  so.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  Captain  Lambert  en- 
tered, bearing  some  clusters  of  the  ground  laurel,  that  fairest 
and  earliest  child  of  spring.  He  was  very  animated ;  I  had 
never  seen  him  more  entertaining ;  but  Margaret,  although 
she  smiled,  smiled  coldly  and  looked  embarrassed.  We  were 
to  meet  at  Captain  Dorr's  in  the  evening ;  and  as  I  left  the  room, 
I  heard  Lambert  say  something  to  Margaret  about  wearing 
these  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  about  glory  and  oak-wreaths, 
and  I  know  not  what. 

But  in  the  evening,  Margaret  entered  without  the  laurel* 
She  was  dressed  very  simply  in  white,  and  in  her  rich  hair 
was  a  moss  rose  and  some  buds,  while  on  her  bosom  reposed 
a  cluster  of  the  same  beautiful  flowers.  It  was  but  the  last 
of  April,  and  I  knew  the  roses  were  not  the  growth  of  any 
Melbury  garden.  I  wondered  —  and  then  I  asked  her  '  where 
she  got  them  ?' 

She  smiled,  and  pointed  in  reply  fo  Robert  Dorr,  who  stood 
by  her  side. 

^  There  is  the  gallant  knight,  who,  according  to  his  own 
story,  has  spoiled  a  horse  in  riding  to  Cambridge  and  back, 
this  afternoon,  on  purpose  to  procure  them  for  me :  seriously, 
though,  cousin  Robert,  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  for  moss 
roses  are  my  heart's  delight,  and  these  are  positively  the  most 
beautiful  I  ever  saw.' 

*  If  I  have  pleased  you,  I  am  satisQed ;'  answered  Robert^ 
in  a  tone  of  such  feeling  as  startled  Margaret.  She  looked  at 
him  with  surprise,  and  then,  as  if  a  thought  for  the  first  time 
entered  her  mind,  and  gained  gradually  upon  her  memory  and 
comprehension,  she  blushed  painfully,  and  turned  away. 

'  Have  I  offended  you,  cousin  Margaret  ?'  said  Robert. 

*  No,  certainly  not  — '  answered  she,  hurriedly.  At  that 
moment,  I  saw  Lambert  sitting  at  some  distance,  and  looking 
at  Margaret  with  a  lowering  and  resentful  expression  in  his 
face,  that  I  had  sometimes  seen  ;  but  which,  I  suspect,  was 
quite  new  to  Margaret.  It  was  not  anger  —  it  was  jealousy 
that  darkened  his  countenance.  Then  he  bad  a  right  to  be 
jealous,  it  seemed  —  and  I  wondered  more  and  more. 

He  approached  Miss  Campbell,  and  asked  her  to  dance. 
She  replied  in  some  confusion, 
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^  I  am  engaged  this  dance,  to  mj  cousin  Robert.' 
He  glanced  angrily  at  the  man,  who  dared  to  dance  with 
the  lady  he  chose  to  dance  with,  and  then,  with  a  contempt- 
uous coldness,  answered, 

'  And  my  humble  offering,  too,  I  see  is  rejected,  for  the  more 
brilliant  one  of  ^  your  cousin !' 

The  music  sounded,  and  Dorr  claimed  Margaret's  hand,  and 
I  thought  she  extended  it  with  some  alacrity.  She  did  not 
notice  the  manner  of  Lambert,  which  had  appeared  almost 
insulting ;  or,  if  she  did,  she  did  not  choose  to  show  that  she  did. 
He  seated  himself  opposite  her,  and  watched  her  step  through 
the  dance.  When  it  was  through,  he  rose,  and  without  a 
word  left  the  room.  Margaret  looked  anxiously  several  times 
towards  the  door,  but  she  did  not  ask  where  he  was,  or  whether 
he  would  return.  She  was  very  gay,  I  never  saw  her  more 
lively. 

The  next  morning,  Lambert  called  on  me.  He  looked  ill. 
<  I  have  not  slept,'  said  he  in  answer  to  my  inquiries.  I  at- 
tempted some  general  conversation,  but  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  converse,  so  I  let  him  sink  into  'silence,  as  was  his  wont 
when  perturbed.  At  last  he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  that 
showed  his  interest  in  the  subject. 

*  I  wish  you  to  be  frank  with  me.  Tell  me,  whether  you 
suppose  young  Dorr  loves  Margaret  ?  loves  her  !  that  he  can^ 
not  help  doing  —  but —  whether  he  has  any  hope  —  any  ex- 
pectation —  in  short  —  do  you  think  —  do  you  suppose  it  pos- 
sible ? —  tell  me  all  you  know !  Pray  forgive  this  impetuos- 
ity —  but  you  know  how  much  I  feel.' 

^  I  do  know  that  Dorr  has  been  attached  to  her  — - 1  believe 
from  childhood,  too  —  and  I  think  Judge  Campbell  would  have 
liked  the  match.  He  is  rich,  accomplished,  and  a  good  fellow 
too  as  need  be  —  I  know  not  why  he  might  not  aspire  to  her.' 
'  Aspire  to  Margaret  Campbell !  do  I  not  love  her !  and 
dares  he  come  between  me  and  my  wish  ! '  answered  Lam- 
bert, the  angry  light  darting  from  his  dark  eyes  like  fire. 

*  Then  you  are  engaged  to  Margaret,'  said  I,  with  a  good 
deal  of  surprise, '  but  I  suspect  Robert  does  not  know  that.' 
<  No  —  no  !  I  am  not  engaged  to  her  —  I  am  a  fool !  "  a 
thrice  sodden  fool  "  —  but  that  you  know,  now,  as  well  as  I 
do !  —  but  if  my  folly  shall  have  lost  me  her  love  !  —  that  can- 
not— shall  not  be !  she  does  love  me,  I  think,'  added  he  mu- 
singly — '  though  of  late  —  John  ;  you  will  hardly  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you  that,  though  my  heart  is  all  Margaret's — 
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every  diought,  hope,  wish,  centred  in  her  love,  I  have  never 
declared  myself  to  her.  —  Yes,  I  see  what  you  wouM  say  —  I 
know  it  too.  —  But  you  remember  what  I  told  you  two  years 
ago  ?  —  well :  I  have  punished  her !  Ah  ?  how  much  more 
deeply  punished  myself!  But  now  I  dare  wait  no  longer  — 
I  will  secure  my  happiness  —  farewell  —  pray  for  my  suc- 
cess.' 

He  left  me  hastily,  and  as.he  afterwards  told  me,  despatched 
without  more  delay  a  letter  to  Margaret.  It  contained  a  frank 
relation  of  all  his  various  feelings  towards  her,  from  the  be^n- 
ning  of  their  acquaintance,  his  first  pique  on  hearing  her  re- 
marks on  his  manners  —  his  subsequent  plan  of  revenge— - 
the  contest  between  his  revenge  and  his  admiration,  and  finally 
the  victory  of  love.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  delayed 
offering  his  hand,  merely  to  test  his  power :  to  feel  and  aajoy 
the  triumph  of  afi^Uon  over  prejudice.  He  knew  she  must 
have  sufi!ered  much:  much  from  her  own  feelings  :.  much  fix)m 
the  remarks  of  others,  —  he  trusted,  however,  that  the  future 
devotion  of  his  life,  would  make  amends  —  he  concluded  with 
an  urgent  entreaty,  for  the  acceptance  of  his  hand  and  for- 
tune. 

I  saw  Lambert  walking  to  and  fro,  at  least  fifty  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  between  his  lodgings  and  my  ofiice.  In 
the  evening  he  came  in,  and  told  me  what  he  had  written. 
He  added  with  a  smile, 

*I  will  not  say  that  I  do  not  feel  anxious —  intensely  so  — 
but  every  moment  that  I  do  not  hear  from  her,  lessens  that 
anxiety  :  —  you  know,  "  the  woman  that  deliberates  "  —  and 
Margaret  has  too  much  sense  to  be  petulant ;  I  believe  she 
will  conclude  to  consult  her  own  happiness.' 

I  thought  it  quite  possible,  likewise,  for  I  knew  her  attach- 
ment was  deep,  to  Lambert.  He  went  on,  to  tell  me  of  his 
views  and  intentions  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  was  to  take 
Margaret  to  Europe,  I  remember,  the  first  thing.  Then  they 
were  to  wander  together  over  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  places  of  note.  He  was  to  show  her  in 
the  salons  of  Pari^  and  be  proud  of  her  beauty  —  he  was  to 
loiter  with  her  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  and  adore  her 
taste  —  he  was  to  linger  with  her  in  the  vale  of  Arno,  and 
worship  her  heart.  Truly  his  projects  were  so  delightful^ 
and  so  well  suited  to  them  both,  that  I  could  not  but  hope 
they  would  be  realized.  1  think,  after  Europe  had  been  sut 
ficiently  explored,  the  plan  was,  to  visit  Asia ;  and  Lambert 
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had  just  matured  a  plan  for  getting  to  Arabia  FeCx^  w&en  8 
Uttle  boy  tapped  at  the  door.  It  was  Mrs  Talbot's  son,  and 
he  said  that  ^  he  wanted  Captain  Lambert>  if  he  was  to  my 
office,  for  this  letter  was  for  him,  and  he  wasn't  to  home,  and 
mother  thought  perhaps  he'd  be  here.' 
'  The  letter,  which  Ijambert  took,  was  from  Margaret ;  I 
knew  by  the  hand-writing  on  the  outside.  He  opened  it  with 
feverish  impatience,  and  read  it  through  without  moving. 
Then  he  sat  down,  and  read  it  through  again.  And  at  length 
he  handed  it  open  to  me. 

^  Read  it  —  read  it.  It  is  fitting  you  should  see  the  end  of 
my  scheme,  —  but  I  have  deserved  it  all !  yes,  all  I  I  am  not 
worthy  of  her.     She  has  made  me  feel  that.' 

He  covered  his  face,  as  he  spcdce,  and  proud  as  he  was,  he 
must  have  been  severely  humbled,  for  the  tears  gushed  from 
between  his  fingers  like  a  child's.  He  started  up  —  and  with- 
out saying  a  word,  or  taking  the  letter — he  rushed  out  of  the 
office. 

The  next  morning  he  was  gone  from  Melbury,  and  the  next 
news  we  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  joined  his  ship,  and 
was  gone  to  the  Meditterranean.  I  subjoin  Margaret's  letter, 
which  may  explain  these  erratic  movements. 

'  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  thank 
you  for  your  professions :  but  it  b  better  to  be  frank.  The 
time  is  past  when  such  professions  could  give  me  pleasure. 
If  I  could  ever  have  given  my  heart  in  return  for  yours,  it 
must  have  been  before  suspense,  anxiety,  nay  anguish,  had 
stamped  on  it  a  value,  for  which  the  *  devotion  of  your  life,' 
would  now  be  but  slight  compensation. 

^  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  what  I  believed  you  to  be,  had 
impressed  my  heart.  I  should  confess  myself  guilfy  of  the 
most  detestable  coquetry  if  1  did  not  allow  it.  Now  that  we 
can  never  meet  more,  Arthur — ever  as  friends,  1  may  say  this. 
While  you  were  absent  I  never  forgot  you  for  a  moment.  I 
believed  in  your  aflfection  as  steadfastly  as  in  my  own,  —and 
though  neither  had  been  sealed  by  words,  I  supposed  that  some 
insurmountable  obstacle,  only,  prevented  your  assuring  yourself 
of  my  attachment.  There  were  times,  it  is  true,  when  I  have 
thought  otherwise  —  but  then  I  was  under  the  dominion  of 
reason  —  generally  ray  delusion  was  perfect. 

*  To  me  —  to  love,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  esteem  ;  and 
you  are  no  longer  what  I  have  fancied  you.  1  do  not  wish  to 
reproach  you.  If  you  are  capable  of  feeling  all  the  mischief 
you  have  wrought,  your  own  reflections  will  be  sufficient. 
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I  forgive  you  most  freely,  for  all  you  have  made  me  suffer, 
and  hope  you  ^11  have  much  happiness  yet,  when  you  have 
made  yourself  worthy  of  it     Farewell. 

Margaret  Campbell.' 
«  ♦  *  *.  »  « 

Contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  romance,  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  Margaret,  instead  of  falling  into  a  delirious  fe- 
ver, during  which  her  life  was  despaired  of,  seemed,  after  Lamr 
bert's  departure,  to  be  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  she 
had  been  for  a  long  time  before.  A  load  was  taken  from  her 
mind,  and  it  bounded  from  the  unnatural  pressure,  to  new  en- 
joyment. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  well  said,  that  few  women  die  for  love, 
but  many  from  a  *  necessity  for  loving ; '  the  vacuum,  once 
filled  so  delightfully,  becomes  intolerable,  and  death  itself  is  a 
relief,  to  an  empty  and  unloving  heart.  Somebody  else  has 
said,  and  as  truly,  that  *  many  a  heart  is  caught  in  the  rebound  ;' 
and  I  say,  that  love  after  all,  is  more  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  object,  than  men  or  women  are  aware.  With 
all  the  modifications  of  temper  and  temperament,  the  continU' 
ance  of  an  attachment  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
excellence  of  its  object — always  provided,  that  the  heart 
of  the  lover  is  capable  of  appreciating  virtue.  After  reading 
these  wise  remarks,  my  reader  will  be  prepared  for  the  wed- 
ding of  the  hapless  Margaret,  within  six  months  of  Lambert's 
departure,  and  they  will  sympathize  with  Robert  Dorr ;  with 
his  well-deserved  happiness,  in  the  reward  of  his  long  and 
hopeless  constancy. 

Robert  has  all  of  Lambert's  sensibility,  without  any  of  his 
sensitiveness ;  that  sensitiveness  which  is  the  child  of  selfish- 
ness. His  cultivated  mind  and  high  principles  give  Margaret 
a  constant  enjoyment  and  a  worthy  example.  If  he  is  a  little 
wanting  in  poetic  temperament,  and  flights  of  fancy,  he  is 
very  willing  to  admire  both  in  his  wife,  which  is  perhaps  as 
well.  He  sometimes  reads  Milton  aloud  to  her,  which,  he 
contends,  is  the  only  poetry  that  is  good  for  anything,  partic- 
ularly the  character  of  Eve,  and 

'  Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress  ^ 

is  to  him  a  singular  proof  that  the  world  is  turned  upside 
down.  As  for  Elysian  fields,  he  knows  nothing  about  them^ 
and  prefers  his  wife's  lullaby  to  three  children  in  the  crib,  to 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Altogether  they  are  the  happiest 
couple  in  Melbury,  always  excepting  Mary  and  myself. 
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Mrs  Hale,  —  I  send  you  another  of  the  poems  of  Estelle : 
I  hope  your  readers  will  give  it  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
The  imagery  is  such  as  only  a  poet's  fancy  could  suggest,  and 
such  as  a  painter  might  vainly  attempt  to  imitate »- but  like 
the  fair,  brilliant  and  evanescent  things  which  the  poet  bewails, 
her  own  song  is  but  a  dream ;  since  there  are  on  earth  what 
does  not  fade — even  the  hope  of  an  unfading  existence,  and 
perennial  joys.  A.  H.  L.  P. 


ALL    IS    FADING. 

Bring  flowers,  the  brightest  and  fairest, 
Though  fleetest  and  falsest  their  hue, 
For  all  that  is  sweetest  and  rarest 
Is  withering  too ! 

Bring  the  rose,  with  the  dew-drops  of  night 
Hanging  thick  on  its  young  bosom  fair  — 
I  '11  kiss  it,  ere  Sol  in  his  might 

Dash— dash  them  to  air. 

And  the  voice  of  the  sweet  vesper  bird. 

With  its  tender  wild  melody,  bring ; 
Swift  —  swift,  for  the  sweetest  notes  heard. 
The  soonest  take  wing. 

'  And  all  that  is  beauteous  and  bright, 
To  soul,  and  to  ear,  and  to  eye, 
Like  the  swift  winged  visions  of  night 
Are  ready  to  fly. 

The  white  cloud  the  azure  sky  prest. 

The  mist  round  the  wild  mountain's  brow, 
The  wave  on  the  smooth  ocean's  breast ; 
Where  wander  they  now  ? 

The  cloud  ?  —it  hath  vanished  in  air, 
The  mist  ?  —  into  regions  of  space. 
And  the  wave  ? — oh»  the  deep  must  declare 
Where  th»t  has  found  place. 
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The  dream,  too !  the  light  winged  dreanii 
That  whisper'd  of  home  and  of  heaven. 
With  the  raorning'a  first  envious  beam, 
Ony — onward  'tis  driven. 

So  an  that  is  brightest  and  best, 

Fleet  by,  lilce  the  meteor's  gleam ; 
And  life,  in  its  gaudiness  drest. 
Is  nought  but  a  dream ! 


WHAT   CAN   WOMEN   DO? 


*  What  can  she  do  ?'  —  is  a  questioq  frequently  propounded 
when  a  woman  is  left,  either  by  the  loss  or  misfortunes  of  her  , 
friends,  to  struggle  for  herself.  What  can  she  do  7  There 
are  but  very  few  avenues  of  business  in  which  women  are  privi- 
leged to  wedk.  The  wages  paid  for  female  labor  is  very  trifling ; 
and  when  she  has  others  besides  herself  to  provide  for,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  a  woman  can  succeed. 

But  thanks  to  that  Being  who  ^  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb'  —  woman  has  been  endued  with  a  patience  and 
perseverance  which,  when  called  forth  by  the  strong  affections 
of  the  heart,  overcome  all  obstacles.  Her  strength  and  cour- 
age will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  her, 
and  kept  in  intense  exercise  her  love  seems,  like  the  fire  which 
the  prophet  invoked  from  heaven,  after  the  water  had  been 
poured  upon  the  sacrifice,  to  annihilate  every  obstacle  in  her 
path. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  good  efiects  of  female  enterprise 
better  set  forth  than  in  the  following  sketches  of  Western  man- 
ners and  character,  which  we  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
Boston  lady,  a  friend  of  ours,  now  residing  in  Tennessee.  — 
Should  any  New  England  woman,  feeling  that  her  lot  is  hard^ 
complainingly  inquire,  what  can  a  woman  do? — let  her  be 
referred  to  the  examples  her  sisters  in  the  West  have  given, 
and  do  all  she  can. 

[XXTRACT   FROM  THX   LETTER  OF  MISS .] 

<  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  literature  will  here  have  its 
▼otaries ;  when  the  ladies  of  the  West  will  be  as  solicitous  to  obtain  new 
books  from  the  East,  as  they  seem  at  present  to  obtain  the  fashions.  One 
meets,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  with  many  instances  of  resolution 
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and  peneTerance  of  character,  such  af  ihoald  p^ve  a  apnr  lo  enterpiisei 
embolden  tbe  timid,  and  almost  incline  one>to  believe  an  assertion,  made  by 
Dr  Beecher  (at  Cincinnati)  *  that  emigrcmts  are  the  beet  part  qf  a  popui^ 
tian.'  Such  instances  are  to  be  found  among  our  sex ;  women  who  have 
oome  hither  without  means  or  friends,  and  managed  to  support  themselves 
and  families.  The  dweUing  of  a  woman  was  lately  pmnted  out  to  me,  who, 
with  a  family  of  grand-chudren,  left,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  her  native  State 
(North  Carolina)  and  travelled  here  on  foot,  supporting  herself  on  the  way 
by  knitting  purses,  ae  ehe  walked,  which  she  sold  to  travellen.  When  she 
reached  this  place,  she  hired  a  small  lot  of  land,  planted  a  garden,  and  set 
her  grand-sons  to  work.  She  raised  gourds,  which  were  used  here  as  a 
drinking-cup ;  she  always  kept  a  row,  nicely  bleached,  hanging  on  the  out- 
aide  of  ner  cabin,  to  attract  passera  by.  After  a  time,  she  was  entiled  to 
purchase  a  cow ;  she  then  had  milk  for  sale  —  to  shorten  the  story ;  by  her 
mxgality  and  industry,  she  was  enabled  at  her  death,  to  leave  each  of  her 
g^rand-children  a  snug  farm. 

I  have  lately  conversed  with  a  woman  who  came  to  Tennessee  under  sim* 
ilar  circumstances.  The  length  of  her  journey  was  eight  hundred  miles, 
which  she  accomplished  on  foot  in  nine  months.  Her  many  adventures  by 
ihe  way,  and  the  shifts  she  made  to  support  herself  after  she  arrived  here, 
would  form  an  interesting  detail.  I  can  give  only  the  outlines.  She  was  a 
^  widow,  with  two  little  sons,  having  no  means  of  raising  them  in  her  native 
'  place,  and  fearing  lest  the  Parish  Officera  would  take  them  from  her  and 
apprentice  them  to,  she  knew  not  whom.  Rather  than  be  separated  from 
her  children,  she  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Tennessee.  Here  her  sons  are  now 
respectable  men,  and  with  their  mother  are  in  very  comfortable  circum* 
atances. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  her  history  is'the  fact,  that  though  unable 
to  read,  herself,  she  taught  her  children  to  read.  They  had  indeed  learned 
the  alphabet,  before  leaving  home,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  mother 
proceeded  to  teach  tliem  to  read  words  was  this :  she  had  an  old  hymn  book, 
the  hymns  in  which  she  knew  by  rote.  The  boys  would  pronounce  the  let- 
ters to  her,  and  by  counting  the  words  and  lines  she  would  discover  what 
they  spelt 

We  are  apt  to  prize  highly  what  we  obtain  with  difficulty.  I  am  told 
that  when  tnese  boys  had  accomplished  the  arduous  task  of  learning  to  read, 
often  would  they,  after  a  day  of  hard  labor,  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  reading  any  books  they  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  borrow.' 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF    MANNERS. 

In  civilised  nations  the  forming  of  the  manners,  is  woman's 
work.  We  wish  it  were  made  an  indispensable  study  in  our 
female  schools,  to  trace  out  the  e£fects  which  manners  pro- 
duce on  character.  The  ladies  would  find  that  to  lead  in  the 
fashions  was  a  very  important  afiair  ;  and  that  the  manners  of 
our  women  were,  probably,  to  decide  the  destiny  of  our 
Republic.  But  examples  teach  more  forcibly  than  lectures  ; 
go  we  will  give  the  sketch  which  Miss  Hamilton  has  drawn  of 
the  influence  of  female  manners  on  the  Roman  people.    It  is 
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from  her  '  Agrippina ; '  —  a  work  which  should  be  studied  by 
our  American  matrons. 

'  In  enumevating  the  causes,  which  contributed  to  the  vigor 
and  elevation  of  the  Roman  character,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  influence  of  female  manners  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Had  the  minds  of  the  Roman  youth  received  their  first 
impressions  from  ignorance  and  folly,  we  may  with  confidence 
pronounce  that  the  republic  would  not  have  produced  many 
examples  of  manly  virtue.  Taught  to  place  her  glory  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  domestic  and  maternal  duties,  a  Roman 
matron  imperceptibly  acquired  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  a 
dignity  of  manners,  which  rendered  her  equally  the  object  of 
esteem  and  of  respect.  Her  country  was  no  less  dear  to  her 
than  to  her  husband  ;  but  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
impelled  him  to  exert  his  valor  in  the  field,  and  his  wisdom  in 
the  senate,  animated  her  mind  in  the  instruction  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  regulation  of  her  family. 

'  While  the  matrons  of  ancient  Rome  preserved  this  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  they  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their  mod- 
esty and  decorum.  They  had  wisdom  to  know  their  proper 
sphere,  and  were  not  impelled  by  vanity  to  quit  it.  But 
though  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  roam  abroad  in  quest 
of  admiration,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  influence  on  pub- 
lic manners  was  the  less  salutary  and  extensive.  Never,  in- 
deed, does  the  female  character  appear  to  have  been  more 
esteemed  or  venerated  ;  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held,  by 
softening  all  the  sterner  passions,  facilitated  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  mind,  perhaps  as  great  a 
degree  of  polish  as  is  consistent  with  any  degree  of  strength. 
^  It  was  the  union  of  elevated  sentiment  with  modesty  and 
reserve  that  rendered  the  character  of  a  Roman  matron  an 
object  of  esteem  and  veneration. 

'  But  when  riches  was  multiplied,  and  luxury  opened  the 
floodgates  of  sensuality,  then  came  a  change ;  but  not  till 
after  female  manners  bad  become  corrupted,  did  the  national 
character  sink  in  sloth  and  voluptuousness.  Then  —  the 
care  and  instruction  of  her  children,  or  skill  and  prudence 
evinced  in  the  management  of  domestic  aflairs,  no  longer  con- 
ferred dignity  in  the  eyes  of  an  illustrious  dame.  The  respect 
given  to  virtue  would  no  longer  satisfy  her  ambition,  for  with 
objects  of  a  very  diflferent  nature  ambition  was  now  associated. 
It  was  in  notoriety  that  she  had  placed  her  glory  ;  and  if  she 
could  but  be  distinguished,  it  was  to  her  of  little  consequence 
that  she  was  despised.' 
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'  Hettzd  YOQ  your  Bedeemer  My 

To  his  followen,  "  Wateh  and  pny?" 

Not  to  tkem  alone  that  eall, 

It  was  i^iTen  alike  for  all ; 

All  in  BickneM,  all  in  pain, 

Tliey  that  aenrv,  and  tboy  that  raign.* 


Go  when  fhe  flowret  foldeth. 

Go  when  the  stars  are  hright» 

When  sleep  thy  couch  forsaketh 

In  the  hushed  hour  of  night 

Go  when  the  morning  dawneth» 

Go  when  the  sunheams  play ; 
Go  when  all  nature  waketh 

To  greet  the  rising  day. 
€ro  when  thy  heart  is  gladsome. 

When  all  around  is  fair, 
And  when  thy  pulse  beats  ligfatKnne, 

Go  forth,  and  kneel  in  prayer. 
Go  when  thy  bosom  seemeth 

Of  every  hope  bereft; 
And  when  thy  God  resumeth 

The  tohole  that  he  has  lent 
Go  when  death's  angel  felleth 

The  lovely  and  the  brave. 
And  when  thy  reft  heart  standeth 

Alone  amid  its  graves. 
Dost  thou  in  sickness  languish  ? 

Pour  forth  thy  soul  in  prayer, 
There's  balm  for  all  thy  anguish, 

There's  cordial  for  each  care. 
Go  when  pure  thoughts  are  stealing 

Thy  heart  from  earth  away. 
When  holy  hopes  are  beaming 

To  cheer  thee  on  thy  way. 
Go  from  the  crowd  of  mortals. 

In  silence  and  alone. 
And  in  (hy  closet  kneeling 

Bow  down  before  the  throne. 
Pray  for  God's  blessing  on  thee, 

The  loving  and  the  loved, 
Pray  that  His  grace  may  make  thee 

Meet  for  His  courts  above. 
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Remember  all  who  wrong  thee, 

Forgive  and  be  forgiven,  ^ 

And  bear  their  future  welfare 

In  fervent  prayer  to  heaven. 
And  on  each  daily  action 

A  blefsing  humbly  Crave, 
Breathing  each  fond  petition 

Through  thy  Redeemer's  name. 
Pray  that  thy  heart  may  never 

Rebel  against  His  will, 
But  leani,  when  sorrow  severs. 

To  suffer  and  be  still. 
Pray,  for  thy  God  is  saying. 

Come  unto  me  and  live  ; 
Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened, 

Ask  and  ye  shall  receive. 

jRosmUe  Cottage,  Augusta. 


ELKANAH    CROUCH. 

*  Ha  !  ha!  ha !'  cried  a  new  scholar  from  the  city,  as  he 
looked  over  the  list  of  school-boys. 

<  What  now  T  asked  one  of  them,  who  was  looking  over  it 
with  him. 

*  Ha !  ha !  ha !'  continued  the  new  sdiolar,  opening  his 
mouth  and  holdmg  his  sides  with  both  hands;  *  ha !  ha !  I  shall 
die  with  laughing.     Elkanah  Crouch  —  what  a  name  !' 

^  I  do  not  see  what  ails  the  name,'  said  one. 

*  Nor  I,'  said  another,  '  it  is  a  good  name  enough ;  at  any 
rate,  it's  the  name  of  a  real  good  fellow.' 

^  Ha !  ha  1 1  should  like  to  see  him,'  replied  the  new  scholar, 
whose  name  was  Walter  More. 

^  Look  out  there  by  the  middle  window  on  the  right,  and 
you  see  him  —  a  glorious  good  fellow  too,'  said  George  Brown» 

*  Stay,'  said  Walter,  looking  away  from  the  direction  in 
which  George  pointed,  *  stay  a  moment  and  I'll  tell  you  ex- 
actly how  he  looks —  I  have  his  image  in  my  mind  at  this 
instant.' 

'  Tell  away  then/  cried  all  the  boys  laughing. 
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*  In  the  first  place,'  began  Walter,  *  he  is  very  short  and 
crooked,  and  he  walks  stooping,  in  this  style.' 

*  Crouching  you  mean,'  observed  Frederic  Barney. 

*  Exactly  so,'  said  Walter ;  <  then  he  has  a  foot  and  hand  as 
big  as  a  bear's.  He  has  a  low  triangular  forehead  covered  with 
lankey  red  locks.  His  eyes  are  small.  The  color,  let  me  see 
—  I'm  not  so  clear  —  pewter —  yes,  that 's  it  —  pewfer  eyes.' 

The  boys  interrupted  him  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

*  What  is  it  you  are  so  merry  about  ?'  asked  another  voice 
behind  them.     They  all  turned  round. 

*  Good  morning,  Crouch,'  said  George  Brown ;  this  is  Master 
Walter  More  from  the  city.' 

Elkanah  bowed  to  him  as  gracefully  as  if  he  had  lived  in  a 
dancing  school,  while  the  blood  mounted  to  the  brow  of  the 
city  gentleman,  and  he  was  too  embarrassed  to  speak. 

Elkanah  pitied  him,  and  turning  to  George  asked,  ^  What 
were  you  laughing  at  ?'  The  boy  hesitated.  He  had  not 
learned  to  deceive,  or  rather  he  despised  falsehood,  and  would 
not  say  a  word  unless  he  could  speak  the  truth. 

*  We  were  laughing  at  the  new  comer,'  replied  John  Brack- 
ett.  Elkanah  looked  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
contempt,  and  then  turning  to  Walter,  said,  *  Will  you  come 
with  me,  Master  More  ?  There  is  a  vacant  desk  next  mine. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  room  —  I  should  like  to 
have  you  take  it.  We  will  look  at  it,  and  if  you  think  you 
shall  like  it  I  will  speak  to  Mr for  you.' 

Walter  thanked  him,  and  with  his  head  hangmg  down  took 
his  offered  arm,  and  they  w^alked  off  together. 

*  Well,  More,  how  do  you  like  the  name  of  Elkanah  Crouch  ?' 
asked  Fred.  Barney  next  time  they  met. 

*  It's  no  way  to  begin  by  laughing  at  a  fellow,  Fred.'  inter- 
posed George  Brown,  seeing  how  mortified  More  appeared  — 
<  but  tell  us  firankly,  More,  do  not  you  think  Crouch  a  real 
clever  fellow  f 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  replied  More  ;  *  I  confess  to  you,  Brown,  I  be- 
lieve that 's  your  name,  that  I  never  felt  so  ashamed  in  my  life, 
as  when  I  turned  about  after  describing  him,  and  saw  him 
standing  before  me — I  could  have  crawled  into  a  key-hole?' 

^  He  is  quite  decent  looking,'  remarked  Brown. 

'  Indeed  he  is,'  rejoined  More ; '  I  suppose  you  think  no  more 
of  hb  good  looks  than  you  do  of  his  bad  name,  because  you 
are  accustomed  to  both  —  but  although  I  think  it  is  as  well 
looking  a  school  as  ever  I  saw,  and  I  have  been  in  a  dozen  or  so.' 

^  Ho !  expelled  then,'  cried  Fred.  Barney. 
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^  *  Why  not  exactly  ;  I  left  one  or  two  of  my  own  accord  — 
I  never  could  stand  by  to  see  little  boys  flogged  for  not  learn- 
ing lessons  too  hard  far  them.  Well,  as  1  was  saying,  they 
are  all  decent  looking,  but  this  Crouch  is  a  king  among  you. 
Such  a  superb  head.  —  Did  you  ever  see  a  cast  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  ?' 
^  I  never  did,'  said  Barney. 

*  I  never  heard  of  it  before,'  ssdd  Brown. 

*  Well,  never  mind,  you'll  see  it  if  ever  you  go  to  Boston, 
and  it's  in  no  way  handsomer  than  Crouch.  Then  what  a 
splendid  figure !  He's  the  tallest  in  the  school  and  the  slen- 
derest.' 

^  I  believe  he  is  the  tallest  just  now,'  returned  Brown ; '  we  lost 
one  of  our  fine  fellows  last  term ;  but  as  to  being  the  slenderest, 
I  don't  think  much  of  that —  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  person  look 
as  though  a  strong  wind  might  break  him  off  in  Uie  middle, 
like  some  of  your  Comhill  clerks,  who  have  been  up  here  in* 
the  dog-days ;  they  move  as  if  they  were  cased  in  buckram.' 

'  Very  likely,'  replied  More ;  *  I  do  not  know  how  that  may 
be  —  but  Crouch  is  jjust  slender  enough ;  and  perfecdy  easy  too. 
How  like  a  fool  I  must  have  appeared  when  I  was  first  intro- 
duced to  him  —  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  Any  lady,  who 
had  been  asked  which  of  us  was  fiom  Boston,  would  have  said 
he  was,  at  once.' 

*  Oh,  he's  a  real  gentleman,'  cried  Barney,  wanning  with  the 
subject ;  ^  and  he's  a  good  scholar,  and  honest,  and  honorable, 
and  generous.  He's  poor,  but  that's  no  matter.  He'll  be 
rich,  by  and  by,  perhaps ;  if  not,  hell  make  his  way  through 
the  world  well  enough  and  find  plenty  of  fiiends.  Never  feai^ 
fi)r  him.     He  has  ever3rthing  in  his  favor  except  his  name.' 

EVERALLEN.. 
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RELIGION    rs    THE    STRENGTH    OF    WOMAN. 

Were  we  called  upoD  to  meDtion  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  present  age,  to  designate  its  most  striking  characteristic, 
we  should  name  it  emphatically  an  age  of  inquiry ;  when 
the  mind,  escaping  from  the  shackles  of  the  past,  throwing  off 
the  thousand  errors  and  superstitions  with  which  a  bigoted 
and  imposing  form  of  religion  had  enchained  it,  rises  as  one 
relieved  from  an  incubus  that  had  long  bound  down  its  pow- 
ers and  paralyzed  its  efibrts,  denies  all  supremacy  but  that  of 
Heaven,  asserts  its  high  prerogative,  ranges  through  the  Uni- 
verse, stretches  forward  to  the  distant  future,  explores  the 
grand  arcana  of  nature,  analyzes  its  peculiarities,  and  inquires 
into  all  its  operations,  from  the  simplest  flower  of  summer,  to 
the  distant  planets,  to  the  suns  and  worlds  of  other  systems ; 
and  with  more,  still  more  intense  interest,  seeks  to  know 
itself,  that  mysterious  essence,  that  gem  of  immortality,  which 
is  to  endure,  when  the  material  universe  shall  have  crumbled 
and  passed  away. 

The  march  of  mind  is  now  onward  ;  nothing  can  arrest  its 
progress  ;  difficulties  but  serve  as  new  stimulants  to  exertion ; 
obstacles  are  disregarded,  and  mental  power  is  the  grand 
lever  on  which  society  rests.  That  there 'are  many  and  great 
dangers  to  be  feared  in  such  an  age,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that 
the  mind,  in  throwing  off  long-established  opinions,  in  freeing 
itself  from  errors  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
of  ages,  may  be  led  to  universal  doubt ;  that  research  and  in- 
quiry may,  if  they  pass  beyond  a  certain  point,  terminate  in 
total  scepticism,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  these  are  not  neces- 
sary consequences,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  discriminate, 
to  show  where  improvement  ceases,  and  mere  innovation  or 
change  commences.  At  such  a  period  as  the  present,  can  we 
fail  to  inquire  into  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  question  the  truth 
and  justice  of  those  opinions,  which,  grave  ind  venerated  as 
they  are  by  the  dust  of  ages  that  reposes  upon  them,  must 
still  be  brought  forth  to  the  meridian  sun,  carefully  examined, 
and  retained  or  rejected,  as  merit  only  may  determine. 

What  but  this  spirit  led  to  our  present  improved  system  of 
Astronomy  ?  Was  it  not  thus  that  the  Reformation  was  pro- 
duced ?  Had  Luther,  had  all  who  dared  then  to  think,  quietly 
bowed  to  the  yoke,  closed  their  minds  against  the  light  of 
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tnitby  from  fear  of  ike  poiesible  etUj  rejected  the  certain  goody. 
cfaq^en  ease  and  mental  sloth,  passively  receiving  what  time 
and  the  authority  of  fallible  men  had  imposed,  where  now 
would  be  the  glorious  freedom  of  thought  which  we  enjoy  ; 
where  the  nameless  blessings  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  faith  ? 

Had  the  pilgrim  fathers  thus  bent  in  blind  submission,  and 
bound  the  conscience  to  human  power  ;  had  mind  then  been 
merely  a  passive  instrument,  the  recipient  of  other^s  thoughts^ 
not  the  originator  of  its  own ;  what  now  would  be  pur  broad 
and  fair  country  ?  No,  the  chain  of  thought,  though  many  of 
its  links  be  invisible,  though  its  lustre  may  sometimes  have 
been  dimmed,  has  been  extending,  lengthening,  and  bright- 
ening in  its  course ;  gaining  new  accessions  of  strength  and 
power,  and  promising  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  in  all  its  brightness 
and  vigor,  ever  since  the  grand  impulse  was  given,  when  the 
Star  of  promise  first  shone  over  Bethlehem.  Yes,  this  it  was, 
which  first  told  man  what  he  was  and  of  what  he  was  capable^ 
by  Celling  him  that  he  was  immortal.  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  a  Socrates,  and  not  only  he,  but  others,  the  gifted  and 
the  good,  had  glimpsed  this  truth,  ere  it  had  been  thus  un- 
folded to  them ;  true  they  had  struggled  through  the  moral 
darkness  which  encompassed  them,  and  seen  some  glimmer^ 
ings  of  light ;  but  it  was  for  the  mild  and  holy  light  of  revela- 
tion to  give  the  blessed  assurance  of  its  truth. 

We  rejoice  now  in  the  bright  manifestations  of  mind,  in  the 
discoveries  daily  making  in  every  branch  of  science  and  of 
art ;  in  all  those  inventions,  which,  by  bringing  the  powers  of 
nature,  the  very  elements,  in  subservience  to  man,  are  lessening 
the  amount  of  actual  labor,  and  thus  leaving  a  vast  surplus  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  still  further  acquisitions.  But  in  our 
exultation  at  the  results  we  are  not  to  deceive  ourselves  in  the 
process;  we  are  not  to  believe  it  the  work  of  a  few  months  or 
years ;  no,  the  distant,  the  past,  and  the  forgotten,  all  that  has 
ever  given  an  impulse  to  exertion,  all  that  has  ever  l^ft  its 
impress  on  mind,  has  tended  to  this  end  ;  for  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  assert,  when  all  philosophy  declares,  that  not  a  single 
atom  in  the  material  universe  is  annihilated  ?  who  shall  say 
that  a  single  mental  acqubition  shall  be  lost,  that  one  single 
effi)rt  shall  be  wholly  in  vain  —  that  the  efibrt  has  been  made 
has  in  every  instance  proved  the  consciousness  of  intellectual 
power,  and  each  successful  step  has  rendered  the  next  more 
easy  —  and,  on  going  back  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  past, 
what  must  not  woman  experience,  when  she  reflects  on  what 
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she  was  ^once  supposed  to  be,  on  the  place  which  she  onee 
occupied  in  society,  and  on  the  rank  which  is  now  conceded 
to  her  :  then  the  inferior,  the  slave,  the  mere  toy  of  her  mas- 
ter, the  degraded  being  who  rose  no  higher  in  the  scale  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  and  perhaps  claimed  no 
higher  portion  of  his  regard,  than  any  other  toy ;  which,  amusing 
for  the  moment,  was  thrown  by  and  forgotten.  To  what  does 
she  now  owe  it,  that  she  b  not  still  the  same  ;  what  has  taught 
the  proud  lord  of  creation,  that  he  monopolizes  not  all  of 
mind  ;  what  has  taught  her,  that  she  too  has  a  soul,  and  shall 
not  lie  down  in  that '  long  and  dreamless  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking ;'  that  she  may,  through  the  often  adverse  scenes 
of  the  present,  look  through  the  distant  future  to  an  immortality 
m  heaven  ?  Mental  cuhure  has  failed  in  its  highest  objects, 
reflection  has  but  half  completed  its  work,  if  they  have  never 
been  employed  in  raising  the  mind  to  the  source  from  whence 
the  intellectual  spark  at  first  proceeded,  if  they  have  never 
dwelt,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest,  on  religion^  as 
woman's  pecuUar  province ;  the  truths  of  which  should  be 
her  dearest  study,  the  practice  of  its  duties  her  constant  aim. 

Religion  has  done  more  to  elevate  woman  in  the  scale  of 
being  than  every  other  circumstance  combined  ;  to  be  sensible 
of  this,  we  need  only  dwell  upon  the  situation  of  the  female 
sex,  as  universally  exhibited  eighteen  centuries  ago,  or  as  now 
seen  among  the  degraded  femsdes  of  Asia.  What  did  it  then 
import  to  her,  that  there  were  illuminated  spots  on  the  map 
of  society  ;  what  that  art  and  science  could  boast  their  triumphs  ? 
She  claimed  no  participation,  she  was  caUed  on  for  no  sympa- 
thy, admitted  to  no  equality.  What  was  this  to  her,  who,  oc- 
cupied with  childish  sports^  and  ignorant  of  any  higher  sources 
of  enjo3rment,  was  valued  only  as  she  might  furnish  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  trifling  hour ;  while  her  thoughts  could  never  rise, 
even  to  assimilate  with  those  of  her  eflfeminate  husband,  who, 
while  priding  himself  on  his  high  prerogative  and  acknowl- 
edged superiority,  declared  that  Allah,  who  demed  the  possess- 
ion of  a  soul,  had  recompensed  the  defect  by  the  giift  of  an 
ongeTs  form  ? 

Such  was  woman'  almost  throughout  the  world,  with  an  oe- 
casional  exception,  eighteen  centuries  since.  And  she,  who 
now  estimates  not  her  privileges,  and  acknowledges  not  her 
obligations,  must  be  as  destitute  of  head  to  comprehends^  she 
is  of  heart  to  feel  them. 

Let  us  turn  from  such  scenes,  tuna  from  the  mece  fiivcuites 
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of  an  hour,  whose  influence  is  powerful  only  while  their  beauty 
is  dazzling,  to  the  enlightened  females,  who  have  claimed  the 
homage  of  the  heart  and  understanding.  Look  then  at  woman, 
in  her  own  proper  sphere,  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life ; 
mingling  in  tlie  social  circle,  kneeling  at  the  domestic  altar, 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty ;  and  say  if  it  be  not  rather  over  the  per- 
version  than  the  denial  of  nature's  gifts,  that  we  are  called  to 
mourn.  Say,  if  her  mind  has  been  ransomed  firom  ignorance, 
her  heart  fix)m  debasing  pleasures,  what  has  done  this  ?  what, 
but  that  religion  at  whose  shrine  she  bowed  ?  what,  but  that 
Saviour,  to  whom  she  clung,  when  even  the  chosen  band  of 
foUowers  deserted  him  ?  And  if  thus  much  she  owe  to  its  in- 
fluence, what  obligations,  and  what  responsibility,  does  it  not  im- 
pose on  her  ! 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  in  the  situation  of  our  coun- 
try, many  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  female  mind.  As  yet,  our  habits  are,  at  least  in  a 
good  degree,  simple — our  national  taste  unsophisticated ;  fash- 
ion, thouglf,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  far  too  powerful  in 
influence,  has  not  yet  gained  unbounded  ascendency,  rules  not 
yet  here  with  unquestioned  sway.  Our  amusemeuts  too,  if 
perhaps  we  except  our  large  cities,  are  of  a  simple  nature ;  we 
are  called  upon  rather  to  look  within  ourselves,  to  our  own  re- 
sources, than  to  any  external  meajis  of  enjoyment.  The 
means  of  education  are  so  generally  diflfused,  that  none  but 
those  who  trill  it,  need  be  ignorant ;  the  improved  systems, 
the  awakened  and  still  increasing  interest,  now  felt  upon  the 
subject,  in  almost  every  section  of  our  country  ;  the  substitu- 
tion of  %dea$  for  words ;  all  proving  that  mere  accomplish- 
ments, mere  show  will  not  answer  public  expectation,  now 
that  its  standard  is  so  much  elevated ;  all  proving  the  perfec- 
tion of  understanding  to  be  that  correct  judgment  which  leads 
to  practical  results.  And  then  there  are  few  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  exertion  ;  there 
will  be  some  progress  in  the  whole,  if  we  perceive  it  not  in 
individuals.  Then  all  that  is  grand,  sublime,  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  scenery  of  our  widely  extended  land,  is  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm,  to  improve  the  taste,  refine  the 
feelings,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  innocent  and  rational  en- 
joyment. Let  the  admiration  of  nature,  of  the  seen  blessing, 
lead  to  adoration  of  the  unseen  Giver  — •  for  I  should  doubt 
the  soundness,  at  least  the  purity  of  that  faith,  which  could 
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look  on  coldly  and  unmoved,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  aR 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  natural  scenery,  for  Nature  is 
the  great  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  Great  High  Priest  is  Na- 
ture's God ;  and  the  heart  that  does  not  glow  with  enthusiasm, 
in  contemplating  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  structure, 
would  not  be  touched,  though  the  veil  were  withdrawn,  and 
it  should  be  admitted  into  the  Holiest  of  Holies.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  with  us  not  hereditary  rank,  but  the  successfiil 
exertion  of  personal  talent  and  worth,  have  attained,  and  may 
attain  pre-eminence,  may  be  seated  in  the  high  places  of  our 
land  ;  that  many  of  our  most  noted  countrymen  have  arisen 
from  comparative  obscurity ;  this  again  must  excite  the  spirit 
of  emulation.  The  mother  may,  in  the  unconscious  child  be- 
fore her,  behold  some  future  Washington  or  Franklin,  and  the 
lessons  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  with  which  she  is  enlighten- 
ing the  infant  mind,  may  gladden  and  bless  many  hearts, 
when  her  own  has  ceased  to  beat. 

The  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  marked  in  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  their  sectional  differences,  must  lead 
to  the  study  of  character,  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  great  principles  and  moving  springs  of  action, 
the  various  shades  of  feeling ;  resulting,  it  may  be,  firom  cir- 
cumstances, modes  of  life,  variety  of  climate,  which  mark  the 
proud  Southerner,  the  cautious  New  Englander,  and  the  ardent 
dweller  of  the  West.  Then  there  is  the  nature  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  the  study  of  our  political  economy  may  well  take 
the  place  of.  the  tale  of  fiction,  giving  more  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral views,  and  at  least  checking  the  imagination,  which,  by 
constant  indulgence,  might  become  too  fatally  active  for  the 
peace  of  its  possessor.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  woman 
should  be  a  politician  ;  we  should  deprecate  the  very  idea ; 
she  must  ever  lose  her  claim  to  respect  when  she  steps  beyond 
the  peculiar  sphere  assigned  by  nature ;  but  this  surely  would 
not  prevent  her  from  knowing  something  of  the  genius  of  her 
own  government,  the  constitution  and  peculiar  laws  under 
which  she  lives  ;  from  examining,  comparing,  and  perceiving 
their  superiority  over  the  decaying  governments  of  Europe  ; 
aye,  and  of  feeling  deeply  too,  all  that  may  affect  its  dearest 
interests ;  thus  far  she  may  go,  enlarging  the  field  of  observa- 
tion, without  one  sacrifce  of  feminine  delicacy. 

I  know  that  in  many  minds  there  exists  a  prejudice  to  the 
very  name  of  a  talented  or  distinguished  female ;  nor  is  this 
prejudice  unfounded ;  for  these  terms  have  often  been  synon- 
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yraous  with  all  that  is  arrogant  in  pretension,  and  shallow  m 
reality*  But  experience  proves  that  the  possession  of  a  sound 
and  reasoning  head  does  not  imply  the  alienee  of  a  warm  and 
generous  heart ;  were  this  the  alternative  we  would  seize  the 
latter ;  and  say,  what  is  knowledge,  when  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance with  usefulness  ?  what  are  talents  unaccompanied  with 
goodness  1  for  much  as  we  admire  thesey  we  love  active  virtue 
far  better.  But  England's  annals  are  rich  with  the  names  of 
those  who  have  won,  and  merited  the  applause  of  posterity;  and 
in  our  own  day,  the  example  of  Mrs  Fry  alone,  whose  plan  of 
extensive  benevolence  has  been  so  fortunate  in  its  results, 
proves  what  may  be  done,  when  all  the  powers  are  bent,  with 
mtense  interest,  upon  one  object,  and  while  it  ranks  her  with 
Howard,  is  a  lofty  precedent,  showing  what  untiring  zeal,  per- 
severing energy,  and  high  resolve,  may  accomplish.  True,  all 
may  not,  hke  her,  find  great  occasions  for  exertion  ;  all  may  not 
act  so  prominent  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  life  ;  but  all  may,  by 
concentrating  their  energies  to  some  one  important  point,  so  in- 
crease their  intensity  as  to  prove,  at  least,  that  nature  has  to 
them  been  no  niggard  of  her  gifts.  In  this  way,  we  may  all  be 
far  more  than  we  now  are. 

But  there  yet  remains  one  source  of  interest,  —  one  sphere 
of  duty,  to  which  we  have  as  yet  but  slightly  alluded ;  where 
woman  may  turn  with  all  th^  enthusiasm  of  her  feelings,  all 
the  powers  of  her  mind,  all  the  affections  of  her  heart ;  which, 
while  calculated  to  develope  all  her  intellectual  vigor,  can  nev- 
er mislead  by  a  false  glare,  can  never  dazzle  to  betray.  Yes, 
Religion  will  elevate  and  perfect  the  character ;  and  if  to  this 
she  owes  all  that  reuses  her  above  her  unfortunate  sisters  of  the 
past,  let  her  feel,  and  acknowledge  its  solemn  sanctions,  and 
the  duties  which  naturally  grow  out  of  her  station  b  society  ; 
let  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  the  ardor  of  her  feelings,  all 
tend  to  this  point ;  and  if  none  be  so  humble,  so  limited  in 
their  sphere  of  duty,  as  not  to  influence  other  minds,  and  aid 
in  moulding  other  characters ;  if  all,  in  their  own  little  circle, 
are  putting  forth  an  influence  which  will  be  enduring  in  its  ef- 
fects, then  let  that  all  be  for  great  and  general  good.  Let  the 
trifles  of  a  day,  the  petty  interests,  the  petty  triumphs  of  van- 
ity, be  forgotten ;  and  let  woman  be  useful,  high-minded  ;  above 
ally  consistently  religious. 

If  it  be  true,  that  she  may  do  much  in  giving  a  tone  to  pop- 
ular taste  and  manners,  surely  it  is  one  of  her  most  sacred 
obligations  to  throw  that  power  all  into  the  scale  of  virtue ; 
let  her  ever  fix>wn  on  vice,  with  whatever  of  external  advan- 
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tages  it  m&y  be  accompanied  ;  let  her  approbation,  her  society, 
never  be  bestowed  on  those  who  delight  in  scenes  of  ^ce, — on 
those  who  would  scoff  at,  or  lightly  approach  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion.  Let  woman^s  course  then  be  onward^  her  aim 
upward ;  to  that  heaven  to  which  she  is  destined,  let  her  rise 
superior  to  the  follies,  the  trifles,  and  the  interests  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  marking  her  path  in  Ufe  with  something  of  virtuous  effi>rt 
and  successfiil  exertion ;  trusting  the  vindication  of  her  sex, 
leaving  the'  question  of  her  mental  equality,  to  be  decided  by 
her  example;  by  deeds  rather  than  wardsy  producing  argu- 
ments in  its  favor  ;  but  this  she  never  will  do  fully,  efiectually, 
convincingly,  until  she  becomes  a  practical,  a  devoted,  an  en- 
lightened Christian ;  for  mind  has  never  fulfilled  its  destiny, 
genius  has  never  reached  its  highest  elevation,  until  consecrated 
at  the  altar  of  devotion. 


SPRING. 

Delightful  zephyr !   as,  with  gentle  force, 
The  fanning  of  thy  light  ambrosial  wings 
Kisses  my  brow ;  and  as  the  early  flowers 
Bend  to  thy  dalliance,  to  the  days  of  youth, 
XJnheedful  of  the  yawning  gulf,  the  gloom 
Of  many  a  mazy  year  that  intervenes, 
Far  stretching,  the  impatient  mind  reverts ; 
And  in  a  moment,  lo !  the  rainbow  span 
Of  boyhood,  and  its  vanish'd  thoughts,  arise 
As  bright  as  lightning  from  a  tempest  cloud! 
Beautiful! — beautiful  the  Spring  of  Life 
Spread  its  blue  skies,  and  opened  to  the  sun 
Its  tender  buds  and  blossoms !    To  the  ear. 
What  now  so  full  of  music  as  the  sound 
Of  its  bright  murmuring  rivers !    To  the  eye* 
What  now  so  lovely  as  the  green  array. 
Triumphant,  of  its  winter-scorning  boughs ! 
Accordant  to  the  bosom's  stainless  thought. 
So  glow*d  the  season  then  ;  aspiring  hopes, 
And  visions  of  yet  unimagin'd  bliss 
Awakening  in  the  soul  —  too  credulous ! 

But  why  with  mournful  or  unquiet  thoughts. 
Or,  with  low  selfish  griefs,  disturb  the  scene, 
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80  full  of  beauty  and  of  pladd  hope  ? 

The  Joy,  tiliat  now  should  buoy  the  wUlmg  mind| 

Should  be  ethereal,  pure  and  delicate ; 

Untainted  with  the  groveling  thoughts  of  earth. 

And  tranquil  at  the  lotus,  whose  white  head 

In  meekness  hangs  'mid  the  disturbing  stream. 

The  thought,  that  now  should  swell  within  the  breatt. 

Should  be  a  dream  of  long  departed  loves 

And  vanbh'd  friendships,  softenM  down,  and  bath'd 

In  shadowy  tints,  more  exquisite  than  aught 

That  strikes  the  eye  amid  the  hues  of  joy. 

And,  oh !  when  gazing  on  the  holy  scene 

Of  earth,  in  renovated  beauty  dress'd. 

And  bud  and  bloom,  from  out  their  wintry  grave 

In  glory  bursting,  let  no  sceptic  doubt 

Of  man's  eternal  destiny  disturb 

The  bosom's  settled  quiet;  but  meek  faith 

Look  forward,  hopeful,  through  eternity. 

Although  the  rose  of  beauty  to  the  cheek 
No  more  returns ;  though  sinewy  strength  forsakes 
The  limbs ;  and  age,  with  vampire  thirst,  dry  up 
The  warm  and  vigorous  blood;  though  lying  down,  -^ 
No  more  to  view  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 
Or  the  green  fields, —  upon  the  bed  of  death ; 
Yet,  let  man  droop  not;  higher  hope  is  his. 
To  baffle  time,  and  rise  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  his  enchantment,  than  the  mountain  oak's. 
Which,  firmly  rooted  on  the  steadfast  soil, 
'  Braves,  through  the  lustre  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  desolating  tempest! 

When  no  more 
In  annual  revolution  smiles  the  spring. 
Bidding,  with  genial  breath,  the  world  revive ; 
When  on  the  coronal  of  night  no  more 
The  Pleiads  shine  ;  and  Hesper's  dewy  light 
Shall  faint  and  die ;  when  the  broad  shadow  cast 
By  the  Eternal's  foot,  blots  out  the  Sun, 
And  Ocean's  watchful  tide,  watchful  in  vain. 
Waits  stagnant  for  the  Moon ;  —  then,  'mid  the  groans 
And  o'er  the  ruins,  of  material  things. 
Triumphant  to  its  fount  the  spirit  flies, 
And,  in  the  everlasting  wells  of  Paradise 
Laving  from  every  earth-caught  taint  its  wing, 
All  undefil'd  unto  the  throne  looks  up. 
And  mingles  with  the  choral  seraphim !  L'***. 
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THE    BIRTHDAY    GIFT. 
AN  INCIDENT   OF   BUBRISD   LIFE. 

Mrs  Child,  our  esteemed  country-woman,  observes  in  her 
Mother's  Book,  that  *  life  is  made  up  of  small  eventsr.  The 
golden  chain  of  existence  is  composed  of  innumerable  little 
links ;  and  if  we  rudely  break  them,  we  injure  its  strength^ 
as  well  as  mar  its  beauty.  The  happiest  married  couples  I 
have  ever  known  were  those  who  were  scrupulous  in  paying 
to  each  other  a  thousand  minute  attentions,  generally  thought 
too  trifling  to  be  of  any  importance ;  and  yet  on  these  very 
trifles  depended  their  continued  love  for  each  other.  A  birth- 
day present,  accompanied  with  a  kind  look  or  word  —  reserv- 
ing for  each  other  the  most  luxurious  fruit,  or  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  —  nay  even  the  habit  of  always  saybg,  "  Will 
you  have  the  goodness?"  and  "Thank  you"  —  all  these 
seemingly  trivial  things  have  a  gfeat  efiect  on  domestic  felicity.' 

Every  observing  mind,  unless  devoid  of  sensibility,  must 
coincide  in  her  opinion.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  be- 
lief is  not  more  acted  out  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  compan- 
ions and  friends.  '  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness ; ' 
and  many  a  one  could  testify  tliat  much  of  its  bitterness  arises 
from  a  neglect  of  little  kindnesses  and  attentions  on  the  part 
of  those  they  love.  It  is  strange  that  even  by  sensible  per- 
sons, so  little  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  subject. 
The  performance  of  the  duty  is  so  delightful  in  itself,  and  the 
emotion  of  gratitude  awakened  m  the  recipient  is  so  sweet  to 
the  soul,  that  every  generous  mind  need  not  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  exert  its  powers.  And  it  would  seem  that  even  the  selfish 
would  cultivate  kind  manners,  if  they  had  no  other  motive 
than  to  be  rendered  happy  themselves. 

In  no  relation  of  social  life,  is  an  attention  to  little  things  so 
productive  of  mutual  enjoyment,  as  among  those  united  by  the 
marriage  tie.  The  husband  and  the  wife  shotdd  each  prefer 
the  happiness  of  the  other  to  their  own,  and  manifest  this  pref- 
erence even  in  their  slightest  acts,  whenever  proper  opportu- 
nities occur.  And  that  such  occasions  are  frequent,  all  must 
allow.  Probably,  if  the  male  sex  were  not  often  so  thought- 
less on  this  subject,  our  own  would  not  be  slow  to  invent  ways 
and  means,  or  backward  to  do  what  a  fertile  genius  or  a  kind 
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heart  prompted.  A  wife  feels  a  kind  of  delicacy,  however,  in 
sustaining  chiefly  the  active  part  of  this  duty.  It  is  the  hus- 
band's place  to  go  forward  and  set  her  an  example,  and  she, 
with  a  grateful  mind  and  glowing  heart,  will  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  even  outstrip  him  in  disinterestedness,  without  for- 
feiting the  modesty  so  lovely  in  her  character. 

Although  the  dependence  on  each  other  for  enjoyment  in 
life  is  mutually  felt  by  each,  it  seems  designed  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  that  the  wife  should  feel  it  the  more.  But  this 
was  never  intended  as  a  source  of  evil  to  her.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  one  of  her  most  blessed  privileges,  and  she  feels  it 
to  be  such,  unless  forbidden  by  a  narrow  minded  or  overbear- 
ing husband.  But  if  such  an  one  is  so  mean  as  to  make  a 
show  of  his  power  over  her  —  a  power  which  was  given  to 
defend  rather  than  infringe  on  her  rights,  he  will  lower  himself 
vastly  in  a  discerning  woman's  estimation.  It  is  deemed  an 
ungenerous  trait  of  disposition  even  in  a  brute,'to  injure  another 
of  weaker  power ;  how  base  then  must  be  a  rational  being 
who,  simply  from  the  circumstance  of  possessing  greater  pAys- 
ica/ strength,  delights  to  display  his  superiority  over  his  other 
self.  But  this  in  polished  society  is  rarely  attempted.  While 
the  husband  ever  regards  his  companion  as  his  equal,  she  may, 
without  lowering  her  own  dignity  in  the  least,  of  her  own  free 
choice,  treat  him  as  a  superior.  Though  there  need  be  noth- 
ing servile  in  this,  but  merely  an  appearance  of  deferential 
respect  founded  on  a  perfect  esteem  for,  and  confidence  in  the 
nobleness  and  worth  of  his  character.  Would  every  husband 
render  himself  worthy  of  such  estimation,  this  deference  might 
oftener  be  his. 

'  I  am  quite  sure  my  husband  will  make  me  a  present  to 
day,'  thought  Emma  Wilmot.  '  He  has  a  very  good  taste, 
and  I  know  that  whatever  he  selects  will  suit  me  perfectly. 
But  I  ought  not  to  be  too  sanguine,  for  thus  far  I  have  not 
often  in  this  way  been  remembered ;  though  Henry  is  very 
kind  in  most  respects.  Yet  the  thought  has  sometimes  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  it  is  easy  to  be  kind  when  it  costs  one  noth- 
ing. Fie !  I  will  not  cherish  so  wicked  a  thought  about  my 
excellent  husband !  He  only  ft>rgeU,  without  meaning  to 
neglect  me,  and  I  do  think  he  wont  forget  me  today.' 

These  were  the  feelings  that  passed  rapidly  through  the 
mbd  of  Emma  Wilmot,  as  a  smiling  sun  ushered  in  the  day 
of  her  birth.  Almost  every  one  has  a  kind  of  superstitious 
that  such  periods  in  their  lives  should  be  spent  agreea* 
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biy,  and  are  grati6ed  to  receive  oo  tbose  occasioas  sny  tcsd- 
mony  of  regard,  however  trifling,  from  a  friend.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate way  of  manifesting  kind  feelings  towards  others,  and 
ought  to  be  more  generally  practised.  Even  a  bouquet  of 
beautiful  flowers  may  chase  away  a  feeling  of  mistrust  or  sad- 
ness from  a  sensitive  heart.  The  female  mind  too  is  pecu- 
liarly inclined  to  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  delights  in  repay- 
ing benefits  which  have  been  thus  conferred.  Surely  the 
benevolent  Creator  has  not  refined  her  sensibilities  merely  to 
'  add  keenness  to  her  sorrows,  but  has  rather  given  her  a  relish 
for  what  is  beautiful  and  lovely  in  character  and  conduct,  to 
heighten  her  enjoyment.  She  requires  little  else  to  promote 
her  happiness  than  food  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  And 
if  this  is  denied  her,  she  may  be  indifierent  to  everything 
which  wealth  or  influence  may  procure. 

Such  a  mind  had  Emma  Wilmot.  Ardent  and  enthusiastic 
by  nature,  she  entered  warmly  into  every  scheme  calculated 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment.  To  her  the  most 
trifling  incident  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  the  slightest  mark 
of  friendship  had  a  meaning.  She  felt  that  ^  life  is  made  up 
of  small  events.'  With  this  view  of  tha  subject,  she  had 
never,  among  other  things,  permitted  her  husband's  birth-day 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Generally,  she  taxed  her  ingenuity  to 
manufacture  for  his  use  some  article  of  taste  and  convenience  ; 
but  sometimes  simply  complimented  him  with  preparing  his 
favorite  dinner.  He  always  seemed  pleased  at  her  thought- 
fulness,  and  grateful  for  her  simple  offering.  At  first  she 
thought  of  nothing  but  her  pleasure  in  seeing  him  happy,  and 
desired  no  other  reward.  But  love  is  not  always  *  blind,'  and 
the  idea  was  forced  upon  her,  on  seeing  a  New  Year's  Gift  to 
a  young  friend,  that  she  was  too  often  forgotten.  She  recol- 
lected with  pain  that  she  had  rarely  received  a  present  of  the 
kind.  However,  as  his  birth  day  was  near,  she  concluded  to 
continue  her  former  practice,  and  determined  to  present  him 
on  that  occasion  a  still  prettier  offering,  not  without  a  hope, 
and  even  an  expectation,  that  he  would  this  time  follow  her 
example.  The  day  came,  and  passed  away  very  pleasantly 
to  both  ;  her  gift  was  received  and  admired. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  was  the  return  of  her  own  birthday, 
and  the  occasion  of  calling  her  mind  to  the  subject  of  my  tale. 
She  could  not  believe,  that  he  would  fail  to  oflfer  her  some 
small  token  of  his  regard.  Not  that  she  actually  needed  such 
a  tcdLen,  but  she  felt  that  it  would  be  grateful,  very  grateful  to 
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her  feeliDgSy  and  she  would  like  to  see  him  more  thoughtful 
about  what  did  not  seem  to  Aer,  trivial  things.  Evening  came, 
and  yet  she  had  heard  nothing  of  a  birth-day  gift.  But  she 
still  felt  sure  that  he  had  one  for  her  acceptance.  At  length 
be  went  to  his  desk  and  drew  from  it  something,  upon  which 
be  employed  his  pen  a  few  moments  in  writing,  as  she  suppos- 
ed, her  name.  But  he  again  took  his  seat,  and  the  evening 
passed  slowly  away. 

*  Well,  I  will  not  feel  sad,'  said  she  as  it  closed,  *  for  it  is  my 
birth-day.*  But  she  did  feel  sad,  notwithstanding  her  resolu- 
tion, and  many  days  passed  away  before  she  entirely  forgot 
her  disappointment.  S.  Y.  W. 


THE    ROSE    AND    THE    THORN. 

BT  A  8P11I8TBR. 

The  Rose  with  fragrant  breath, 
Did  love  the  scraggy  Thornt 

And  he,  the  fable  saith, 

Was  tranced  from  night  *till  mom. 

Enamor'd  by  her  touch. 
Inclined,  he  trembling  stood. 

He  wooed  and  praised  her  much, 
For  she  was  fair  and  good. 

He  loved  her  velvet  cheek, 
Her  round  and  swelling  form. 

He  loved 'her  posture  meek. 
Beneath  tilie  driving  storm. 

He  loved  her  dewy  eyes, 
He  loved  her  and  embraced ; 

She  made  him  'sweet  replies, 
And  side  by  side  tiliey'r  placed. 

But  wheA  the  storm  is  high. 
And  leaves  and  branches  toss. 

The  goaded  rose  doth  sigh, 
But  still  must  keep  her  croas. 

VOL.  VII.  — NO.  ▼.  20» 
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THE    PARISH    PARTY. 

In  the  pleasant  village  of  Greenfield,  (Mass.)  there  is  a  small  Episcopal 
Society,  over  which  the  Rev.  Mr  Strong  has  officiated  as  Rector,  for  die 
last  twenty  years.  The  society  does  not,  we  heUeve,  contain  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  consequently  the  salary  of  the  worthy  Rector 
is  very  limited,  but  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  he  has  repeatedly  declin- 
ed most  advantageous  pecuniary  offers  to  leave  his  parish,  and  eneage  in  a 
wider  sphere.  To  one  of  these  offers  we  have  understood  his  reply  was — 
<  That  though  his  flock  was  small,  and  unable  to  give  him  what  a  larger  par- 
ish might  aSford,  yet  he  loved  his  people,  believed  they  returned  Ins  affec- 
tion, and  that  he  was  useful  to  them  —  and  while  it  continued  thus,  and' 
they  would  supply  him  with  bread  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink,  he  would  not 
leave  them.' 

We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  manner  in  which  his 
faithfulness  is  rewarded  by  the  attachment  of  his  people  ;  we  attended  their 
*  Parish  Party  ;*  it  was  to  us  an  interesting  exhibition  of  social  and  christian 
feeline,  a  sketch  of  which  we  are  sure  will  gratify  our  readers. 

*  A  Parish  Party,*  then,  is  one  held  at  the  house  of  the  Rector,  but  all 
the  ordering  thereof  is  assumed  by  the  people  —  they  provide  the  enter- 
tainment, and  consider  the  clergyman  and  his  family  as  their  guests.  It  is, 
we  believe,  the  anniversary  of  liis  settlement  over  their  society. 

It  was  about  half  past  four  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  house ;  most  of  the 
party  were  then  collected  —  they  came  in  families ;  *  old  men  and  maids ; 
young  men  and  babes  *  —  mothers  and  their  infants  —  all  the  parish  were 
there  ;  —  and  each  one  had  contributed  to  the  offering  or  the  feast 

On  the  centre  table  were  displayed  a  number  of  valuable  articles  contrib- 
uted to  the  Rector  and  his  family  —  articles  of  clothing,  books,  stationary,  &c. 

The  tables  were  spread  with  all  the  rich  variety  which  industry  can  pro- 
cure ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  ladies  were  diown  in  their  deco- 
ration. After  the  party  were  seated  at  the  tea-tables,  the  Rev.  Mr  Strong 
read,  with  much  feeling,  the  following 

ADDRESS     AlTD     FOBM. 

*  A  repetition  of  the  generous  and  unmerited  offerings  of  his  fiiends  re- 
news the  obligations  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Rector.  While  he  is  unable, 
by  words,  to  express  the  feelmgs  of  his  heart,  he  begs  those  who  are  so 
kindly  contributing  to  his  comfort  and  his  happiness,  to  be  assured  of  his 
unceasing  wishes  and  most  fervent  prayers  for  their  welfare,  both  in  the 
present  and  the  future  world.  May  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  love* 
and  joy  be  scattered  profusely  along  the  path  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  — 
may  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  of  piety  take  deep  root  in  their  nearts  —  may 
the  fruits  of  religion  be  abundant  in  their  lives,  —  and  when  the  course  of 
mortality  is  finlsned,  and  the  duties  and  the  relations  of  this  present  scene 
are  terminated,  may  they  have  **  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'* 


» 


'  Tiie  spring  returns  in  all  its  bloom, 
And  nature  smiles  in  rich  array ; 
The  garden  sheds  its  sweet  perfume, 
And  plants  and  flowers  their  chasms  dbplay. 

Now  genial  suns  their  warmth  diffuse, 
And  vernal  robes  the  fields  adorn  3 

The  light  of  heaven,  with  varied  hues. 
New  lustre  adds  to  grove  and  lawn.. 
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The  limped  streem  —  the  miirm'riiii^  riD, 

No  more  by  icy  feltera  bound. 
Pursue  their  course  from  glade  and  hiU^ 

While  joy  end  beauty  spread  around* 

Finn'd  by  the  wing  of  fairy  lace^ 

The  soAen'd  air  its  fragrance  breathes. 
And  love,  with  mingled  skill  and  grace, 

The  garland  for  her  temple  wreathes.  ' 

And  yet,  to  me  —  a  scene  more  fair. 

And  treasures  dearer  to  the  heart, 
*Awake  delight  —  extinguish  care, 

And  iAward  peace  and  strength  impart. 

The  glories  of  the  season  fade, 

The  plants  and  cherisbM  flowers  decay  ; 
And  beating  storm  and  wintry  shade. 

Ere  long,  will  reassume  their  sway. 

But  friendship  is  a  gem  divine, 

When  holy  faith  confirms  its  worth  ; 
And  gtf\s  that  crown  religion's  shrine 

Are  not  the  drooping  things  of  earth. 

The  sacred  bonds  we  strengthen  here, 

Within  the  soul  their  power  maintain : 
Their  present  aim  to  guide  and  cheer  — 

Their  end,  the  bliss  where  spirits  reign.' 

The  following  response  to  the  Rector's  Address  was  read  by  Judge  New* 
comb ;  and  we  thought,  from  the  expression  of  the  faces  around,  that  all 
the  parish  united  in  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  their  be- 
loved pastor. 

*  While  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  this  joyful  return  of  our  social 
parish  anniversary,  we  cannot,  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,  but  recollect  how 
much,  under  Providence,  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  untiring  and 
kind  labors  for  our  best  good,  which  have  distinguished  your  course  the 
past  year. 

'You  have  given  us  '*  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  proeept ; "  you  fatve 
been  '*  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  as  ^ough  our  spiritual  good 
was  the  object  nearest  your  heart 

'  The  trifling  remembrances,  which  we  have  placed  upon  your  tables,  you 
will  please  to  consider  as  naUting,  when  compared  with  the  deep  interest  we 
feel  for  the  personal  welfare  of  yourself  and  family. 

*  That  our  walk  together  through  life  may,  as  hitherto,  be  that  of  peace 
ind  union ;  and  that  you  may  be  blest  with  better  treasures  than  earth  can 
give,  is  not  merely  the  annual  but  daily  wish  of  those  who  surround 
you. 

*  In  behalf  of  the  wardens  and  vestry,  &c.  R.  E.  Nkwcomb.' 

After  tea,  an  hoar  or  two  was  passed  very  pleasantly  in  conversation, 
«iilivened  by  some  very  good  strains  of  vocal  music,  and  the  Parish  Party 
was  over  —  but  the  Idndly  and  christian  feelings  thus  called  forth  by  the 
meetinc  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  acknowledging  themselves  as  <  one  in 
Christ,*^  must  continue  their  influence  in  uniting  ue  people  most  cordially 
to  each  other — and  strengthening  their  attachment  to  their  ezcollent  pastor. 
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Turn  Family  at  Home,  or  Familiar  Illustrations  of  the  various  Domes- 
tic Duties.  With  an  Introduetory  Notice.  By  G.  D.  Abbott  Boston : 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    pp.  863.  • 

This  is  a  neatly  executed  volume,  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  publishers' 
department  It  is  also'  calculated  to  be  useful  as  a  family  book,  though  we 
confess  we  should  have  preferred  a  volume  on  the  same  subjects  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Abbott  the  Editor,  rather  than  this  reprint  of  an  English  watk. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  everywhere  the  same ;  but  the  exhibition  of 
its  principles  must  vary,  with  the  institutions  and  characteristics  of  different 
nations.  The  language  expressive  of  different  ranks  and  stations,  and  the 
duties  of  tiie  rich  and  poor,  which  is  perfectly  proper  to  be  used  in  a  mo- 
narchical government,  is  not  so  judicious  in  a  Republic ;  and  the  portraiture 
of  the  manners  of  the  peagantry  of  England,  is  not  a  model  for  the  peopU 
of  our  country.  StUl  the  book  has  many  excellencies,  and  we  shall  extract 
one  chapter  which  conveys  lessons  we  hope  will  be  seriously  considered 
by  our  American  Women. 

*  iAf\irring.  It  was  a  common  custom  in  our  village,  when  any  poor  wo- 
man was  confined  by  dckness,  to  send  round  to  the  neighbors  who  coutd 
•flbrd  to  give  such  things,  and  beg  wine,  beer,  or  spirits.  Some  very  hon- 
est, decent  women  only  desired  what  they  really  mought  was  necessary  to 
support  and  recruit  their  strength ;  but  there  were  others,  who  made  quite 
a  tradej  of  it  It  was  not.  wnat  they  needed,  or  thought  they  needed, 
but  what  they  could  getl  No  matter  to  them  how  much  they  im» 
posed  on  the  good-nature  of  those  to  whom  they  applied,  or  how  much 
tiiey  injured  the  cause  of  charity  as  to  other  poor  people ;  they  would 
send  to  four  or  five  different  houses  on  the  same  day,  and  obtain  enough 
to  support  all  their  Caunily  in  intemperance,  as  well  as  to  endanger  their 
own  lives  by  improper  indulgences.  These  people  were  sure  to  be  found 
out  in  time,  and  scouted  by  aU  the  sober  and  respectable  poor  people,  as 
well  as  by  their  more  wealthy  neighbors.  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
the  folly  of  some  poor  people,  in  so  abusing  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  as 
that  they  could  not  call  upon  him  for  aid,  in  any  future  time  of  need. 
However,  these  are  notthe  neople,  nor  is  this  the  subject,  on  which  I  prin- 
dpallv  intended  to  make  a  few  remarks.  ^ 

'  There  was  one  family  in  our  villaee  who  were  very  kind,  charitable  peo- 
ple, and  who  often  received  applications  of  this  kind ;  but  ihey  steadily  re- 
fused to  give  them  a  drop  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  without  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  doctor,  that  it  was  proper  and  necessary.  Good,  plain  mel, 
any  poor  woman  who  needed  it,  was  welcome  to,  and  when  it  was  nt  for 
her,  a  basin  of  broth,  or  a  bit  of  hot  meat ;  but  they  said  they  looked  upon 
•tronff  drinks  for  sick  people  as  a  sort  of  poison.  Some  of  the  poor  said  it 
was  fil  stinginess;  but  o&ers  were  led  to  think  seriously  about  the  matter, 
and  they  found  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  diet 
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*  iffy  good  moHher,  I  have  said,  occanonaUy  went  out  to  nursing ;  at  firsl 
•he  followed  the  maxims  and  customs  which  had  long  been  established  in 
our  village ;  but  when  she  came  to  converse  with  the  lady  of  the  family^ 
she  found  her  plans  so  much  more  reasonable,  that  she  gradually  adopted 
them  all,  and  often  said  she  was  spared  many  anxious  hours  on  behalf  of 
those  women  who  were  wise  enough  to  fall  in  with  them  too. 

<  I  remember  once  a  decent  neighbor  of  ours,  whom  my  mother  had  been 
used  to  nurse  in  times  of  sickness,  cam^  to  her  in  ereat  trouble.  Several 
of  her  children  had  been  ill,  and  her  husband  out  of  work  a  great  part  of 
the  winter ;  so,  one  way  and  another,  though  they  were  striving,  saving 
people,  these  things  pulled  them  back  sadly.  The  poor  woman^  could  not 
help  weeping,  as  she  observed  to  my  mother,  **  I  never. was  so  badly  off  be- 
fore ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  things  comfortable  about  me,  as  1  used  to 
do  ;  and  such  a  deal  of  money  as  I  always  have  to  pay  the  doctor,  what  is  to 
become  of  us,  I  don*t  know !  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  get  a  bottle  of 
brandy  or  gin  ;  and  it  is  really  miserable  to  be  sick  without  such  needful 
things  in  the  house." 

*  f  believe  at  that  time  it  had  not  entered  into  my  mother's  mind  that  such 
things  were  otherwise  than  needful ;  so,  being  a  kind-hearted  body,  she 
bade  her  poor  neighbor  be  comforted,  and  promised  to  mention  her  wants  to 
a  lady,  who,  she  doubted  not,  would  readily  assist  her.  Accordingly  she 
did  so ;  and  the  lady  soon  called  on  the  poor  woman  with  a  nice  bundle  of 
baby-Unen,  and  offered  her  any  proper  assistance  at  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment. She  was  greatly  cheered  by  this  seasonable  supply,  and  said,  that  if 
she  bad  but  got  a  little  brandy  in  the  house,  her  mind  would  be  quite  at 
ease. 

*  <*  And  why,*'  asked  the  lady,  '*  are  you  so  anxious  about  that  ?  What 
good  is  it  to  do  you  ? " 

< «  I  don't  know  for  that,  Ma'am ;  but  it  is  what  I  always  did  have,  and  it 
seems  so  desolate  to  be  without  it." 

*  •*  Did  your  doctor  order  you  to  take  any  ?  " 

*  **  No,  Ma'am,  I  can't  say  that  he  did ;  but  I  always  do  take  it —  a  little 
just  to  comfort  and  nourish  me,  and  to  keep  me  from  taking  cold  when  I 
first  git  up.  But  I  don't  get  along  very  well ;  lor  I  get  so  feverish,  and  the 
doctor  is  forced  to  bleed  me,  and  give  me  cooling  physic ;  and  thus  I  get 
my  strength  very  slowly,  do  what  1  wilt ;  and  it  costs  a  g^at  deal  of  money 
for  medicme  to  strengthen  me  and  get  me  an  appetite  :  but  I  don't  seem  to 
relish  anything :  and  then  my  babies  always  have  the  thrush  so  bad ;  and 
that,  you  know,  makes  it  all  the  worse  for  me." 

« <*  True,"  said  the  lady ;  **  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  you  were  to  do 
without  spirits,  and  without  beer  caudle,  you  might  do  also  without  bleed- 
ing, and  physicking,  and  strengthening  medicines,  and  the  thrush  for  your 
baby,  and  much  unnecessay  suffering  for  yourself.  I  assure  you,  my  friend, 
it  is  not  that  I  should  grudge  giving  you  these  things,  if  I  thought  they 
would  do  you  good ;  but  I  feel  so  convinced  of  the  contrary,  that  I  should 
be  guilty  of  ereat  unkindness  in  putting  it  in  your  power  to  injure  yourself. 
I  do  not  spe^  from  my  own  experience  merely,  but  from  the  testimony  of 
the  most  eminent  medical  men.  My  eldest  daughter,  who  has  been  lately 
lick,  was  attended  by  one  of  the  most  famous  doctors  in  I.iondon,  who  prac- 
tises chiefly  among  the  nobility ;  and  1  can  assure  you,  he  never  ordered, 
nor  did  she  ever  take,  a  drop  of  spirits  in  any  form ;  and  no  person  could 
gain  her  strength  faster  than  she  has  done.  Now  let  me  persuade  you,  to 
try  if  you  cannot  pursue  the  same  course  with  advantage.  If  anv  circum- 
stance should  occur,  that  the  medical  man  finds  it  necessary  for  you  to 
have  either  wine  or  spirits,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  whatever  our  house 
aflbrds ;  but  if  no  particular  occasion  should  arise»  I  really  think  and  hope 
you  would  find  yourself  far  better  without  them." 

*  The  lady's  kind  manner  won  upon  poor  neighbor  Wilson :  she  afterwards 
talked  it  over  with  my  mother,  and  both  agreed  ^t  there  seemed  to  be 
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truth  and  reason  in  what  she  had  raid :  at  all  events,  it  was  a  cheaper  phm; 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  money  on  strong  things,  if  tiliey  were  not  really 
necessary. 

' "  Ah ! "  interrupted  neighbor  Brown,  who  happened  to  overhear  the  con- 
versation, **  cheap,  indeed,  and  that* s  the  true  meaning  of  it !  Religions 
folks  are  always  stingy  ;  but  if  you  let  a  lady  talk  you  out  of  having  a  dn^ 
cf  something  comfortable  when  you  need  it,  I  say  you  are  a  fool  for  your 
pains.  It  is  what  I  won't  do,  I  can  tell  you.  If  it  can*t  be  got  at  one  place 
It  can  at  another.  I  shall  send  to  the  Squire's  for  what  I  want,  and  I  know 
they  won't  deny  me.  Their  strong  beer  and  a  drop  of  gin  or  brandy  makes 
the  best  of  caudle." 

*  When  the  lady  afterwards  called  to  see  her  neighbor,  she  expressed  great 
pleasure  at  finding  her  going  on  so  remarkably  well.  '*  Yes.  ma'am,"*  she 
replied,  "  I  am  uncommonly  well ;  but  I  begin  now  to  be  almost  afraid ;  for 
it  is  just  the  time  I  always  begin  to  fall  off." 

<  The  good  lady  told  her  she  ought  not  to  indulge  gloomy  apprehension, 
but  cultivate  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  great  mercies  she  had  al- 
ready experienced,  and  humbly  and  cheerfully  commit  herself  to  his  gra- 
cious care  for  the  future.  Then  she  read  her  a  comfortable  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, and  told  her  to  meditate  on  that,  and  to  commune  with  her  own  heart 
npon  her  bed,  and  be  still. 

*  Next  day  she  found  her  still  better ;  and  so  she  went  on  steadily,  from 
day  to  day,  and  was  restored  to  her  family  a  week  or  too  earUer  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  before }  and  she  had  nearly  two  pounds  less  to  pay  the 
doctor. 

*  This  mode  of  nursing,  by  decrees,  became  pretty  general  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. Farmer  William's  wiie  was  one  of  the  first  to  follow  it.  ^d 
when  the  first  farmers'  wives  were  known  to  follow  the  new  plan,  the  poor 
people  were  more  inclined  to  come  into  it  One  or  two  still  kept  to  their 
old  notions,  and  would  have  their  strong  beer  caudle,  and  spiced  wine  ;  and 
as  my  mother  used  to  say,  after  she  had  once  seen  the  difference,  she  was 
worn  out  with  anxiety  when  she  had  to  do  with  those  who  were  bent  on 
such  improper  indulgences. 

*  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  poor  Mrs  Brown,  who  was  so  determined  to 
get  what  she  liked  one  way  or  other.  One  day  when  the  physician,  who 
attended  them  both,  called  in  to  see  Mrs  Wilson,  he  looked  very  gloomy, 
and  mother  asked  if  he  was  unwell.  He  told  her  he  was  very  anxious  about 
a  patient,  whom  he  left  going  on  very  well,  and  with  a  strict  injunction  to 
take  nothing  of  a  heating  kind ;  but  on  his  next  visit,  he  found  her  very  fe- 
verish, in  consequence  of  having  taken  things  very  improper  in  her  situa- 
tion. He  wished  to  bleed  her;  but  she  stubbornly  refused,  from  a  supersti- 
tious idea,  that  bleeding  will  save  Ufe  once,  and  that  she  was  not  so  ill  as  to 
resort  to  what  she  considered  so  desperate  a  remedy.  In  a  few  hours,  she 
was  much' worse ;  and  though  he  then  insbted  on  adopting  a  measure  which 
he  considered  indispensably  necessary,  it  had  not  proved  successful  in  re- 
moving her  fever;  and  he  greatly  feared  the  result.  Next  morning,  mother 
inquired  afler  Mrs  Brown,  for  she  was  the  person  in  question.  The  doctor 
shook  his  head,  and  feared  there  was  hardly  a  hope  of  her  recovery.  He 
was  unwearied  in  his  attentions ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  unhappy  woman 
was  soon  hurried  to  the  grave,  the  victim  of  self-indulgence  and  obstinacy.' 

The  CoRNxa  Stone,  or  a  Famii<iar  Illustration  of  the  Prin- 
ciples or   Christian  Tritth.     By  Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  the 

<  Young  Christian,'  and  <  The  Teacher.' 

To  those  who  have  read  the  odier  works  of  Mr  Abbott,  no  recommenda- 
tiaa  of  this  will  be  necessary.  To  others  we  can  only  say,  that  the  pure 
priadples  of  Christian  trutili  and  moral  improvement  are,  in  this  *  Comer 
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Stone,*  urged  on  fhe  attention  of  the  world  in  a  manner  the  most  winningi 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  powerful  and  convincing.  Oh,  if  the  duties  of 
our  holy  religion  had  always  been  thus  brought  plainly  and  persuasively 
before  the  reason  and  consciences  of  men,  the  fruits  of  Christianity  would 
not  have  been,  as  tiiey  now  are,  mostly  bitter  controversies  or  cold  formalities  I 
The  object  of  Mr  Abbott  was  to  show,  from  the  example  and  teaching  of 
ihe  Saviour,  the  morcd  manifeitation  of  the  Divinity  to  us  —  and  the  mortU 
diuHea  which  Christ  enjoined  upon  his  followers.  Here  is  a  abort  extract, 
which  will  speak  more  impressively  in  favor  of  the  work  than  anything  we 
can  say.     It  is  from  a  description  of  the  '  Last  Supper.' 

*  At  the  close  of  the  interview  he  established  the  great  Christian  ordi- 
nance, which  has  been  celebrated,  without  interruption,  from  that  day  to 
this.  The  circumstances  under  which  that  ordinance  was  established, 
teach  us  a  lesson,  as  we  have  already  briefly  said,  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  regarded  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  it  is  strange  that  Christians  have  been  so  slow  to  learn.  In  the 
first  place,  he  made  apparently  no  preparation  for  it.  The  articles  used 
were  those  which  we  may  literally  say,  happened  to  be  there.  In  fact  it 
seems  as  if  the  Saviour,  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  last  farewell,  —  his 
very  last  act  of  intercourse  as  a  mortal,  with  his  disciples,  and  he  wished  to 
leave  something  as  a  memorial  of  himself,  —  did  not  devote  a  thought,  not 
a  moment's  thought,  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  thing  itself  should  be. 
They  are  sitting  or  standing  around  the  table,  about  to  separate,  and  he 
takes  up  the  very  first  thing  which  comes  to  hand.  It  is  no  matter  what 
the  action  is  which  is  commemorative  of  his  affection  and  sufferings,  —  the 
only  thing  of  consequence  is,  that  it  should  be  done  **  in  remembrance  of 
him."  He  does  not  look  around  and  choose  some  act,  or  arrange  some  cere- 
mony with  care,  adapting  it  to  its  purpose,  and  prescribing  nicely  its  forms. 
No,  he  selects  a  portion  of  the  very  transaction  which  was  before  him,  -^ 
and  consecrates  that.  He  just  takes  the  bread  which  was  upon  the  table, 
and  pours  out  another  cup  of  wine,  and  says,  "  Take  these,  as  emblems  of 
my  sufferings  and  death,  incurred  for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  hence- 
forth  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me ;  as  often  as  you  do  it.  you  will  repr^ 
sent  the  Lord's  death,  until  he  come.'  Had  he  been  walking  in  a  grove, 
instead  of  ,beinz  seated  at  a  table,  when  his  last  hour  with  his  disciples  had 
arrived,  he  would,  perhaps,  on  the  same  principles,  have  broken  off  a  branch 
from  a  tree,  and  distributed  a  portion  to  his  friends ;  and  then  Christians 
would  have  afterwards  commemorated  his  death  by  wearing  their  monthly 
badge  of  evergreen ;  or  if  he  had  been  returning  to  Jerusalem,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  consecrated  their  walk,  and  then,  during  all  succeeding  ages, 
the  sacred  ceremony  would  have  been  performed  by  a  solemn  procession  of 
his  friends.  No  matter  what  the  act  was,  which  was  thus  set  apart  as  a 
memorial.    The  feeling,  of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  is  all  that  is  important 

'  The  Saviour  acted  evidently  upon  the  same  principles  in  regard  to  tht 
other  great  ceremony  of  the  Christian  relicion.  He  wanted  some  mode  by 
which  an  open  profession  of  attachment  to  him  might  be  made ;  and  he  just 
adopts  the  one  already  in  use  for  a  similar  purpose.  He  did  not  eontrim 
baptism,  as  a  mode  of  publicly  professing  piety, —  he  merely  adopted  it, 
formed  already,  as  it  was,  to  bis  hands.  The  people  were  accustomed  to 
it,  their  associations  were  already  formed  in  connexion  with  it,  and  of  course 
it  was  the  most  convenient  mode.  He  would  probably  have  taken  any  other 
form,  had  any  other  one  been  more  convenient  and  common. 

'  Such  is  the  origin  then  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  a 
mode  of  admission  to  his  church,  he  simply  takes  the  ordinary  sign  of 
religious  profession,  among  the  people  with  whom  he  lived, — and  in  the 
selection  of  a  ceremony  to  commemorate  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  to  be 
in  all  ages  and  in  every  land  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  most  momentous 
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tniMactkm  whieli  ever  occuired,  he  18,  if  pofiible,  more  indiflferent  ML 
He  rimply  pauses  a  moment  upon  the  last  act  he  performed  in  the  company 
of  his  friends,  and  consecrates  that,  trivial  as  in  itself  it  was,  to  the  great 
purpose  he  had  in  view.  It  reminds  us  of  a  transaction  which  occurred 
twentylive  centuries  before,  when  Jehovah,  after  the  flood,  wishing  to  quiet 
the  fears  which  ckmds  and  storms  might  awaken  in  human  breasts,  just 
takes  tibe  rainbow,  the  object  most  obvious  on  the  occasion  when  it  is 
wanted,  as  the  token  of  his  promised  protection.  In  nothing  more  strikingly 
Chan  in  this,  are  false  religions  distinguisbable  from  true.  The  former  are 
yielding  and  flexible  as  to  principles,  but  minute  in  the  specification  of 
forms,  and  unbending  in  the  exaction  of  obedience.  The  latter  makes  mond 
principle  the  rock,  unmoved  and  immoveable  though  heaven  and  earth 
should  pass  away;  but  when  it  comes  to  signs  ami  ceremonies,  almost 
anything  will  do.  The  ordinances  oi  the  gospel  are  indeed  appnepriate  and 
symbolical,  but  they  are  no  more  so  than  a  thousand  others  would  haw 
been,  which,  under  a  little  different  circuntstances,  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  convenient  to  adopt.  The  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  church 
would  have  had  as  much  meaning  if  it  had  consisted  simply  in  holding  up 
the  hands  to  heaven,  or  appearing  in  a  white  robe,  the  emblem  of  purity, 
or  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  forehead. 

*  And  yet  there  is  something  in  the  simple  act  which  Jesus  Christ  conse- 
crated as  a  memorial  of  him,  which  renders  it  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  Other  persons  have  generally  endeavored  to  perpetuate  their 
memory  by  leaving  some  masnincent  monument  behind  them.  One  of  the 
most  striking  exhibitions  that  human  beings  make  of  the  mysterious  princi- 
ples of  their  nature,  is,  by  their  desperate  struggles  to  keep  a  place  for 
their  names  upon  the  earth,  after  they  have  themselves  gone  beneath  the 
ffround.  One  founds  a  city;  another,  at  a  vast  expense,  erects  a  mauso- 
leum, and  a  third  stamps  his  efiigy  upon  a  medal  or  a  coin.  But  Jesus 
Christ  understood  human  nature  better.  He  used  no  marble,  or  brass,  or 
iron,  —  he  laid  no  deep  foundations,  and  reared  no  lofty  columns.  When 
be  bade  the  world  farewell,  he  simply  asked  his  iriends  occasionally  to  do 
one  little  act,  in  remembrance  of  him. 

*  He  was  wiser  than  the  builders  of  the  pyramids.  A  hundred  thousand 
men,  if  ancient  storv  be  true,  were  employed  by  one  monarch,  for  twenty 
years,  in  rearing  the  pile  which  was  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The 
Saviour  did  the  work,  and  did  it  better,  by  a  few  parting  words. 

'  Yes ;  Jesus  Christ  left  us  a  memorial,  not  a  magnificent  thiog  to  be 
looked  at,  but  a  very  simple  thing  to  be  done ;  and  the  influence,  in  keep- 
ing the  remembrance  of  the  Saviour  before  the  minds  of  men,  which  the 
simple  ceremony  has  exerted,  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  which  it  still 
exerts,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  Its  very  simplicity,  too,  is  the  means 
of  rendering  it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  professed 
attachment  to  the  Saviour ;  for  the  ceremony  cannot  long  continue  in  its 
simplicity,  unless  such  attachment  sustains  it.  When  love  is  gone,  it  be- 
comes unmeaning,  and,  from  its  very  nature,  there  is  notlung  but  its 
meaning  to  give  it  interest  among  men.  When  the  heart  ceases  to  be  in  it, 
tiien,  there  is  but  one  alternative,  —  it  must  lose  its  whole  value,  and  ulti- 
mately be  abandoned,  or  else  pomp  and  parade  must  come  in,  to  supply  the 
interest  which  grateful  recollection  ought  to  give.  It  has,  accordingly,  in 
some  cases,  been  converted  into  pomp  and  parade,  and  in  others  gradually 
lost  its  interest  and  disappeared.  But  with  these  daueers  on  every  side, 
the  institution  has  still  lived  and  flourished,  and  is  spreamng  to  every  nation 
on  the  globe.' 


Note.  —  Our  pages  are  full,  and  the  *  List  of  New  Publication,'  and  a 
number  of  '  Notices/  we  regret  to  say,  must  be  omitted  till  next  month. 
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Hartford,  May  10th,  1834. 
Mas  S.  J.  Hale: 

Madam  —  I  have  been  requested  to  send  to  your  Maga- 
zine, the  enclosed  tribute  of  respect  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierce, 
who  was,  for  forty  years,  the  principal  of  the  Litchfield  Fe- 
male Academy.  The  author  is  a  lady,  one  of  Miss  P.'s  pu- 
pils, and  fully  competent,  from  experience,  to  judge  of  her 
merits.  Should  it  meet  your  approbation,  an  insertion  would 
gratify  many  of  your  readers. 

With  respect,  yours, 

J.  P.  Brace. 


EXTRACT   OF  A    LETTER. 


I  have  lately  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  Observer,  my 
dear  S.,  that  has  caused  painful  thoughts  to  rise.  It  is  from 
the  Trustees  of  the  Litchfield  Seminary,  stating  that  Miss 
Pierce  has  retired  from  the  superintendence  of  that  institution. 
This  information  is  sorrowful,  as  it  seems  but  a  prelude  to  the 
time  when  she  will  be  gone  from  among  us,  and  we  shall  see 
her  faoe  no  more.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  those  who  have 
long  faithfully  used  the  talents  committed  to  their  care,  as  re- 
signing their  stewardship,  and  giving  place  to  others — and 
yet  is  it  not  rather  a  subject  of  gratulation  that  they  have  thus 
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been  spared  to  give  their  invaluable  instructions  and  the  influ- 
ence of  their  bright  example — and  that  they  may  pass  the 
evening  of  their  days  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  reflection 
on  a  life  well  spent,  and  on  that  hour  which  shall  place 
them  in  the  blest  mansions  prepared  by  a  Saviour's  love  ? 

It  should  be  so  —  and  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  think  of  Miss 
Pierce  as  having  retired  from  this  scene  of  usefulnessi  which 
for  upwards  of  forty  years  she  has  so  excellently  maintained. 
She  was  truly  (bs  one  in  her  valedictory  address  termed  her^ 
the  pioneer  of  jFemale  Education  in  our  country  —  and  thougn 
many  of  her  successors  may  be  more  extolled,  none  can  merit 
more  the  meed  of  grateful  praise.  The  long  continuance  and 
increasing  reputation  of  her  school  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of 
the  value  in  which  it  has  been  held.  From  every  part  of  our 
vast  country  has  its  pupils  been  collected,  taking  to  their 
homes  acquired  knowledge,  and  the  seeds  of  virtue,  morality 
and  piety  which  have  sprung  up  and  borne  fruit  in  after  life. 
Teaching  was  with  Miss  Pierce  a  matter  of  principle  —  as  she 
felt  her  responsibilities,  so  she  endeavored  to  discharge  them. 
She  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  those  qualities  so  necessary  in 
a  teacher.  Amiable  and  benevolent  of  heart  —  cheerful  in 
her  demeanor  —  kind  in  her  disposition,  and  rightly  estimating 
the  value  of  time — industrious  in  her  habits.  jVor  was  her  ex*- 
ample  without  its  effect  upon  her  scholars  —  the  dull  and  sul- 
len became  animated  and  obliging  —  the  unkind,  excited  to 
love  and  good  works  —  the  indolent  roused  to  exertion  and  en- 
couraged to  persevere. 

In  her  system  of  Education  this  excellent  Governess  never 
lost  sight  of  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  affections  of 
her  charge,  and  whatever  could  afford  true  pleasure  or  add  to 
their  own  resources  was  duly  cultivated.  She  taught  them 
justly  to  appreciate  the  works  of  art  —  but  she  endeavored 
also  to  imbue  each  one  with  a  love  for  nature,  and  to  draw 
from  her  exhaustless  stores  subjects  for  admiration  and  praise. 
In  this  she  was  much  assisted  by  her  place  of  residence. 
Do  you  not  remember,  dear  S.,  how,  when  dilating  on  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  displayed  in  the  workmanship  of  nature's 
great  Creator,  she  would  point  them  out  in  L.  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  ?  The  well  cultivated  farms  extending  to 
the  north,  their  white  houses  embowered  in  trees,  showing  the 
reward  of  industry,  and  telling  of  plenty  and  content ;  —  the 
gentle  slope  of  the  chestnut  ridge,  with  its  rich  hanging  woods 
and  the  sylvan  stream  running  at  its  base,  winding  round  the 
town  and  wandering  off  to  the  south,  marked  in  its  meander- 
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ings  by  the  ^  silver  hued  willow, '  'till  lost  in  the  bosom  of  that 
beautiful  lake  which  lies  in  the  vale,  a  clear  mirror,  reflecting 
back  all  the  loveliness  so  bountifully  spread  around  it ;  —  the 
adjoining  hills,  stretching  far  ofif  in  the  western  horizon  until 
they  become  indistinct  in  the  obscurity  of  ether  ;  — the  walks 
shaded  by  the  graceful  and  venerable  elms,  the  nicely  kept 
and  elegantly  adorned  courts  to  the  houses  bespeaking  taste 
and  refinement  in  their  owners  ?  These  all  remain ;  but  will 
they  any  more  be  made  to  convey  instruction  to  the  young 
heart  indelible  as  their  own  loveliness?  Will  any  one  again, 
dear  S.,  teach  lessons  of  humility  from  the  lowly  flower  that 
embellishes  those  banks,  or  tell  of  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
pebble  in  those  paths,  when  guided  by  the  hand  that  is  omnip- 
otent ? 

It  was  ever  the  object  of  Miss  Pierce  to  fit  those  intrusted 
to  her  care  for  usefulness  to  themselves  and  others  —  to  teach 
them  the  work  of  education  was  not  finished  in  the  school- 
room —  that  they  were  then  laying  a  foundation  on  which  to 
improve  during  their  lives.  And  that  this  foundation  should 
be  solid  was  her  chief  care  —  the  result  we  see  in  some  of 
the  most  highly  informed,  elegant  women  of  our  country,  fill* 
ing  the  duties,  and  adorning  their  stations  as  wives,  mothers, 
and  christians.  At  Litchfield  have  been  educated  the  com- 
.panions  of  our  legislators,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  men  of  our  nation  —  and  there  too  was 
nurtured  the  genius  and  energy  that  have  expanded  and  scat- 
tered their  blossoms  in  such  writings  as  the  tracts  of  Mrs  Cor- 
nelius, and  the  eflforts  to  raise  the  moral  influence  of  her  sex, 
displayed  by  Miss  C.  Beecher.  Far  may  be  traced  the  good 
that  has  flowed  from  this  fountain  of  learning,  where  instruc- 
tion was  founded  on  that  word  which  teaches, '  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ! '  that  wisdom  which  is 
^  more  precious  than  rubies,'  the  possession  of  wliich  eman- 
ates in  the  fulfilment  of  those  commands  ^  on  whicif  hang  all 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.'  How  soothing  this  reflection  must 
be  to  her  who  has  been  instrumental  in  so  widely  diffusing 
these  truths ;  and  as  she  descends  into  the  vale  of  years,  though 
no  children  surround  her  hearth,  how  manv  will  rise  up  to  call 
her  blessed !  The  orphan,  cherished  by  her  with  a  parent's 
eare,  and  enabled  to  raise  herself  from  dependence  by  impart- 
ing to  others  the  knowledge  given  to  her.  The  widow,  whose 
heart  was  made  to  sing  for  joy  by  giving  to  her  offipring  that 
which  the  mother  had  not  the  means  to  obtain,  and  which 
proved  to  them  treasure  of  more  value  than  silver  or  gold. 
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LfOng  will  the  memory  of  Miss  Pierce  be  cherished  by  all 
who  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  her  instructions,  together  with 
those  of  her  Associate  Principal,  who  for  eighteen  years  has 
filled  this  highly  responsible  situation  with  fidelity,  enjoymg 
her  confidence  and  counsel,  and  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of 
her  faithfulness^  being  called  to  fill  an  important  station  in  your 
city  —  there,  in  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  to  pro- 
mote the  great  work  in  which  they  have  so  eminently  excelled* 
IVIay  we  not  hope,  dear  S.,  the  bright  example  of  Miss  Pierce 
will  continue  to  exert  a  happy  influence — that  those  who 
take  her  place,  and  all  who  engage  in  teaching,  will  remem- 
ber they  have  immortal  spirits  committed  to  their  care,  and  to 
their  Master  must  they  account  for  the  use  they  make  of  the 
trust  ?  And  if  they  should  ask  how  they  best  may  emulate  the 
virtues  of  her  who  now  gives  to  them  place,  the  answer 
would  be  plain, '  Go  ye  and  do  likewise  J 

January  6th,  1834. 
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GROVE. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  innocent,  sleep  on, 

Now  is  (he  time  to  rest, 
Ere  care  has  furrow'd  o'er  thy  brow, 

Or  sorrow  scath'd  thy  breast. 

Sleep  on  —  the  flowers  bend  o'er  thee, 

The  brook  glides  slow  along. 
And  bright-ey'd  birds  glance  toward  thee, 

And  softer  trill  their  song. 

Sleep  on — earth  has  no  brighter  forms 

Than  thine,  unspotted  one, 
As  the  light  glancing  of  the  leayes 

Lets  in  the  noonday  sun. 

The  ruby  lips  that  slightly  part,    , 

To  show  a  row  of  pearls, 
The  chubby  arms  thrown  round  the  head. 

Among  the  silky  curls  •— 

The  look  of  happy  innocence. 

Childhood's  resistless  charm ; 
Oh  I  you  might  croas  the  tiger^s  path 

And  yet  be  free  from  harm. 
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I  would  our  world  were  paradise. 

My  sweet  one,  for  thy  sake ; 
But  when  I  think  of  what  it  is, 

I  scarce  would  have  thee  wake. 

Thy  spirit  might  be  plum'd  for  heaven ; 

I  tremble  while  I  think 
How  those  who  guide  thy  infant  steps 

May  clog  with  weights  to  sink. 

A  cloud  is  rising  In  the  west, 

The  thunder  mutters  now ; 
And  the  rain-drops  soon  will  patter 

Upon  thy  little  brow. 

The  wind  will  toss  the  twigs  about, 

The  birds  will  cease  their  song ; 
And  the  mountain  brook  will  be  a  flood. 

And  lay  the  grass  along. 

So,  babe,  thy  day  may  be  o'ercast. 

So  passion's  flood  may  sweep  ; 
Andflow'rs  may  fade,  and  leaves  may  droop, 

And  you  may  wake  to  weep. 

Wake,  for  thy  mother  seeks  thee  now, 

To  keep  thee  from  the  shower ; 
So  may  thy  Father  in  the  heavens 

Watch  o'er  thee  every  hour.  M. 


WARM  baths; 


When  persons,  after  labor  or  a  long  journey  in  a  hot  day, 
su£fer  from  feelings  of  heat,  thirst,  accelerated  circulation 
and  excited  senses,  let  them  try  the  warm  bath. 

Bruce,  in  his  travels  to  Abyssinia,  says  explicitly,  that  when 
he  felt  an  almost  intolerable  inward  heat,  and  was  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  ready  to  faint,  a  warm  bath  soon  made  him  feel  as 
much  mvigorated  as  on  his  rising  from  bed  in  the  morning. 
*  Some  persons  tell  me,'  he  continues,  ^  that  the  heat  of  the 
bath  must  weaken  and  enervate ;  but  I  can  assure  them  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case.'  —  BeU  on  Baths. 
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BERANOER'S    SONGS. 

CHAHSOffS    DE    P.    J.    DE     BERANGER. 

The  popularity  which  this  poet  has  obtained  in  his  native 
land,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  country^ 
whether  ancient  or  modem.     One  cause  of  this  popularity 
may  indeed  be  found  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  tongue, 
in  which  the  language  of  poesy  and  sentiment  is  the  same 
with  that  employed  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  social  life. 
The  poet,  in  embodying  the  brilliant  images  of  fancy,  or  dis- 
coursing of  lofty  themes,  need  not  have  recourse  to  express- 
ions unheard  in  common  conversation,  or  above  the  understand- 
ing of  those  to  whom  his  eloquence  is  addressed.     In  the 
English  language,  there  is  not  only  a  peculiar  dialect  appro- 
priated to  poetry,  but  also  to  serious  or  elevated  prose.    The 
stately  critic  would  be  laughed  at  were  he  to  convey  his  ideas 
in  the  style  of  familiar  conversation  ;  and  the  poet  who  should 
venture  to  lower  the  flight  of  his  soaring  genius,  or  clothe  its 
creations  in  a  dress  more  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
vulgar   readers,  would   receive   only   ridicule  for   his  pabs. 
Hence,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  the  treasures  of 
our  literature  must  remain  sealed  forever ;  and  the  popular 
song-writer  can  never  hope  to  obtain  that  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  rabble  which  has  enabled  Beranger  to  assume  so 
important  a  place  as  a  political  agent  among  his  countrymen. 
The  French  are,  by  constitution,  disposed  to  be  aflected  by 
trifliig  causes  ;  and  it  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  volatility 
of  the  nation  that  the  light  satire,  or  merry  spirit  of  a  song,  should 
possess  an  influence  over  them,  unknown  to  the  graver  tem- 
pers of  their  colder,  and  perhaps  more  philosophic  neighbors. 
But  the  cause  of  that  influence  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
happy   adaptation  of  their   language   to  all  feelings,  and  all 
thoughts  ;  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  even 
without  the  auxiliary  effects  of  a  lively  and  irritable  temper- 
ament.    It  may  be  easUy  imagined  that  Beranger,  holding  so 
universal  an  empire  over  the  passions  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
has  not  passed  through  life  in  the  obscure  safety  which  would 
have  been  granted  to  one  of  his  calling  elsewhere ;  indeed 
the  persecutions  which  this  idol  of  the  populace  has  suffered 
from  the  jealousy  of  his  superiors,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
if  other  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  formidable  extent  of  bis 
power. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  bis  political  songs ;  they 
have  bad  their  day —  produced  the  efiect  they  were  designed 
to  produce,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  including  those  in 
which  the  love  of  country  is  most  apparent,  are  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered.  He  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  a  strange  mixture  of  reckless  vanity,  and  stem 
philosophic  indifference  to  arbitrary  distinctions.  He  knew 
the  sweets  of  power,  yet  proudly  acknowledges  his  own  humble 
and  even  mean  extraction,  honestly  disclaiming  the  aristocratic 
dcy  which  some  officious  admirer  had  prefixed  to  his  name. 
'  Je  n^ai  jamais  flatte  que  V  infortune^  was  his  boast,  and  the 
principle  by  which  he  appears  to  have  been  guided.  One  of 
his  countrymen  bears  this  testimony  in  his  favor,  that  if  a  friend 
should  chance  to  be  overtaken  by  misfortune,  he  could  obtain 
from  the  poet  that  tribute  which  power  and  wealth  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  procure  as  the  price  of  gold  and  honors.  This 
is  certainly  noble,  and  appears  more  conspicuously  so,  as  poets 
in  all  ages  and  lands  have  been  accused  of  degrading  the  dig- 
nity of  genius  by  devoting  its  energies  to  the  adulation  of  rank 
and  power,  or  ignominiously  bartering  the  distinction  it  was 
in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  which  is  frequently  so  eagerly 
sought  after  by  those  who  do  not  merit  it.  Perhaps  Beranger 
no  less  pursued  a  course  of  policy  in  his  conduct :  as  among 
others  the  poet  derived  his  fame  and  his  success  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  rich  and  powerful,  so  was  the  French  chansor^ 
nier  indebted  for  his  supremacy  to  the  favor  of  the  people  at 
large.  Secure  in  the  control  which  he  was  conscious  of  being 
able  to  exercise  over  them,  he  could  defy  the  hostility  of  those 
whom  fortune  had  placed  above  him  ;  and  their  impotent  op- 
position, while  it  inflamed  his  prejudices,  would  only  serve  to 
signalize  his  final  triumph.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
sympathies,  born  and  educated  as  he  was,  would  enlist  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy ;  or  that  his  satire  would 
spare  them,  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  compla- 
cency. Thus  no  obstacle  was  presented  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  taste  for  equality,  which  a  lover  of  wine  and  mirth  gener- 
ally professes  or  feels.    But  we  will  turn  to  his  songs. 

A  numerous  class  of  the  songs  of  Beranger  are  devoted  to 
the  praises  of  the  grape,  composed  on  festive  occasions,  or  de-' 
signed  to  correct,  by  gentle  satire,  the  immoralities  apparent 
in  society.  At  least,  such  was  his  avowed  intention  ;  and  a 
friendly  critic  defends  him  briefly  against  the  charges  of  gross- 
ness  which  were  so  industriously  brought  against  him  : '  la  raison 
elle-meme  ordonne  de  pardonner  des  choses  dont  la  pudeur 
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s'alarme,  parceque  sans  elles  la  litt6rature  manquerait  de 
I'une  des  plus  utiles  ceDsures  d'  un  grand  scandale  qui  devait 
&re  puni  par  un  po^te  citoyen.  Observons  que  le  ton  plaisant 
pouvait  seul  permettre  les  libert6s  dont  le  sujet  avait  besoin 
pour  produire  1'  effet  desire.'  We  can  but  hope  that  the  les- 
sons produced  their  effect ;  the  songs  themselves  are  not  cal- 
culated to  win  the  admiration  of  a  foreigner,  as  whatever 
beauties  they  may  possess  can  with  difficulty  be  appreciated 
by  one  not  familiar  with  their  local  or  political  allusions,  and 
with  the  circumstances  which  gave  rbe  to  them.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  power  over  a  faction,  Beranger  has  not  forgotten 
the  loftier  and  more  extensive  dominion  which,  as  a  poet,  he 
enjoyed  over  the  universal  heart  He  has  proved  his  title  to 
this  in  many  exquisite  effiisions,  which  will  remain  as  a  mon- 
ument of  his  genius,  when  his  bacchanalian  rhapsodies  and  his 
engines  of  political  influence  are  no  longer  remembered ;  and 
which  ^have  mainly  contributed  to  elevate  the  popular  song- 
writer to  the  high  station  he  at  present  occupies ;  to  make 
him  the  pride  of  his  country,  and  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
Not  unfrequently  has  he  forsaken  the  field  of  party  excitement 
to  launch  into  a  bolder  and  nobler  flight ;  to  dwell  upon  thoughts 
suggested  by  his  observations  on  human  nature,  or  to  brood, 
with  melancholy  tenderness,  over  the  purer  feelings  of  his  own 
breast.  His  more  pensive  songs  have  an  indescribable  pathos, 
which  speaks  to  the  soul,  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the 
emotion  thus  suddenly  awakened.  Of  this  kind  is  '  Xra  pauvre 
femmt^  '  Jacqutz^  and  several  others,  which  have  a  reality 
about  them  seldom  to  be  found  in  poetic  descriptions  of  hu- 
man su&ring.  Our  bard  was  familiar  with  such  scenes,  and 
could  therefore  most  aflectingly  depict  them.  Many  of  his 
pieces  exhibit  a  recklessness  of  gaiety  hardly  reconcilable  with 
the  gloom  in  which  he  is  sometimes  plunged.  His  poem  en- 
titled '  ia  Naiurey  which  we  venture  to  translate,  expresses  a 
common  idea  in  language  somewhat  original. 

How  wondrous  Nature's  plan  appears, 

Fruitful  in  pleasures  as  in  woes ! 
The  world,  immersed  in  hopeless  tears, 

A  meed  of  pain  and  suffering  knows. 
But  Beauty  binds  us  to  her  feet. 
And  still  the  manUing  cup  is  sweet 
Flow,  generous  wine  —  and  smile,  ye  fair ! 
In  you  the  earth  forgets  her  care. 
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Id  every  land  deetruction's  wave 

O'er  buried  plains  triumphant  rode  ; 
Alas !  e*en  now  an  ark  may  save 

Some  wretch  who  flies  the  advancing  flood. 
But  when  the  rainbow  shines  above. 
And  toward  them  comes  the  peaceful  dove  — 
Flow,  generous  wine  —  and  smile,  ye  fair ! 
In  you  the  earth  forgets  her  care. 

What  means  this  field  of  burning  death  ? 

Proud  Etna  heaves,  by  fury  riven,  — 
And  seems  to  burl,  from  depths  beneath, 

Hell's  weapons'toward  the  kindling  heaven. 
Soon  sink  the  flames  below  the  plain  — 
The  shaken  world  grows  calm  again, 
Flow,  generous  wine  —  and  smile,  ye  fair ! 
In  you  the  earth  forgets  her  care. 

New  griefs  upon  their  path  have  sped  — 
The  Plague  unfolds  his  wings  of  night. 

Whose  influence  o*er  the  victim  shed. 
Arrests  in  death  his  headlong  flight. 

Lo !  health  returns !  serene  the  sky  — 

The  doom'd  one  feels  a  friend  is  nigh. 

Flow,  generous  wine  —  and  smile,  ye  &ir ! 

The  earth. in  you  forgets  her  care. 

War  fills  the  cup  of  pain  once  more  -^ 
.  We  meet  the  challenge  monarehs  gave ; 
The  earth,  which  drank  the  fathers'  gore, 

Has  given  the  reckless  sons  a  grave. 
But  tyrants  weary  of  the  steel. 
And  mourn  the  wounds  they  yet  may  heal. 
Flow,  generous  wine  —  and  smile,  ye  fair ! 
In  you  the  earth  forgets  her  care. 

No  more  at  Nature's  ills  we'll  frown. 
But  welcome  chant  for  smiling  spring ; 

With  roses  from  her  wreath  we  crown 
Our  glowing  temples  while  we  sing. 

Heedless  of  pallid  slavery's  check. 

Amid  a  crumbling  empite's  wreck  — 

Flow,  generous  wine  —  and  smile,  ye  fair ! 

In  you  the  earth  forgets  her  care. 

In  ^  Ld  VieiOesse^  a  corresponding  sentiment  is  expressed  ; 
and,  with  a  tmge  of  foreboding  melancholy  m  *  Treize  a  tch 
blt.^    In  the  midst  of  mirth,  the  visionary  discerns  the  omen 
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ot  death,  which  presently  appears  under  a  palpable  form  to 
his  excited  imagination^  and  addresses  him  in  a^  gentle  yet 
warning  voice. 

'  And  look !  *  he  cries  — '  why  dwell  your  fears  on  me  ? 

The  child  of  heaven,  my  sister  Hope  is  near ; 
Say,  would  the  slave  the  friendly  stranger  fear, 

Who  came  from  weary  chains  to  set  him  free  ? 
Spirit  debased !  thy  pinions  I  restore. 

In  this  world  lost,  but  given  with  failing  breath.' 
With  love  and  song  revive  our  joys  once  more  — 

O,  no !  my  friends  —  I  fear  no  longer  Death ! 

'  I  will  return,'  he  says  — '  thy  mounting  soul 

Shall  roam  enfranchised  through  yon  spheres  sublime. 
Yon  azure  space,  where,  on  the  path  of  Time, 

By  God  ordained,  those  worlds  unnumber'd  roll. 
There  shall  she  lose,  in  joy's  unmingled  tide, 

The  grief  she  knew  a  mortal  yoke  beneath.' 
Hence  let  our  lives  in  peaceful  pleasure  glide  — 

O,  no !  my  friends,  I  fear  no  longer  Death ! 

'  Les  Hirondelhs '  is  in  a  different  spirit.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  transfuse  into  a  rude  translation  the  touching  beau- 
ty of  the  original ;  but  some  general  idea  of  its  tone  may  be 
given. 

THE     SW  A  LI.O  W  S. 

Captive  on  Afric's  barren  shore. 

And  bending  'neath  the  Moorish  chain, 
A  warrior  cried  —  *  I  see  once  more, 

The  birds  that  fly  from  winter's  reign. 
Swallows !  which  Hope,  with  welcom'd  glance. 

Hath  followed  o'er  the  burning  sea. 
Ye  lefl  my  native  sunny  France  — 

What  speak  ye  of  that  land  to  me  ? 

Bring  me,  I  pray,  —  an  exile  sad,  — 

Some  token  of  that  valley  bright. 
Where,  in  my  sheltered  chUdhood  glad. 

The  future  was  a  dream  of  light. 
Beside  the  gende  stream  —  where  sweU 

Its  waves  beneath  the  Ulac  tree, 
<  Ye  saw  the  cot  I  love  so  weU  — 

And  speak  ye  of  that  home  to  me  ? 
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Periiapfl  your  eyes  beheld  the  day 

Beneath  the  roof  that  saw  my  birth;  — 
Hlive  mourned  with  one  to  grief  a  prey  — 

A  mother  by  her  lonely  hearth. 
Day  after  day  my  step  she  hears, 

And  looks  the  well  known  form  to  see ; 
Listens — then  weeps  more  bitter  tears, — 

Oh !  speak  ye  of  her  love  to  me  ? 

Is  my  fair  sister  yet  a  bride  ? 

Saw  ye  the  gay  and  youthful  throng 
Who  hailed,  close  pressing  to  her  side, 

The  nuptial  day  with  smile  and  song  ? 
My  comrades,  who  for  glory  burned, 

And  sought  the  fight  with  kindred  glee. 
To  that  sweet  vale  have  they  returned? 

Speak  ye  of  all  those  friends  to  me  ?     ' 

Above  their  buried  lorms,  perchance. 

Strange  footsteps  tread  the  valley's  ways ; 
Hush'd  is  the  bridal  song  and  dance,  — < 

My  home  some  other  lord  obeys. 
For  me  ascends  no  mother*s  prayer  — 

Yet  here  I  langubh  to  be  free ;  — 
Birds  that  have  breathed  my  country's  air. 

Tell  ye  my  country's  woes  to  me  ? ' 

'  La  bonne  VieUk '  and  '  Les  Etoiles  qui  Jilent  *  partake 
of  the  same  character ;  mingled  in  the  former  with  gentle  de- 
spondency—  and  in  the  latter  elevated  into  lofty  contempla- 
tion, induced  by  observing  the  different  destinies  of  human 
beings.  The  refrain  of  this  song  is .  particularly  beautiful. 
As  one  after  another  the  falling  stars  shoot  through  immeasur- 
able space,  the  shepherd  explains  to  his  wondering  pupil  their 
mysterious  connection  with  the  fates  of  mortals  :  and  at  each 
pause  is  interrupted  ,by  the  exclamation  that  another,  and 
another  has  left  its  sphere. 

—  *  Encore  une  6toile  qui  file, 
Qui  file,  file,  et  disparait.' 

Among  the  political  songsofBeranger,  those,  we  mean,  which 
have  a  distant  relation  to  the  afiairs  of  nations,  the  most  beauu- 
fulare  ^Lechanidu  Cosaque^^^Le champ d^Anle^  ^LednqMaif^ 
and  the  magnificent  ode '  La  sainte  Alliance  des  Peuples.^  One 
c^  these,  Le  cnif.ilfai,  we  will  extract  entire,  to  convey,  as  we 
hope,  some  idea  of  the  varied  style  of  our  poet.    A  French- 
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man  returning  in  a  Spanish  vessel  to  his  native  faind,  passes 
St  Helena,  the  sight  of  which  awakens  in  his  mind  melancholy 
recollections  of  its  illustrious  prisoner.  He  dwells  moumfiilly 
upon  his  past  glory  and  fall ;  and  at  the  instant  a  black  flag 
erected  upon  the  shore  proclaims  that  the  object  of  his  pity  is 
no  more.  The  contrast  between  the  fate  of  the  departed 
hero,  and  his  own  humble  and  happy  lot,  in  the  last  verse,  is 
inexpressibly  touching.  Manzoni,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Italy, 
has  a  poem  upon  the  same  subject. 

THB     FIFTH     OF      MAT. 

The  Spanish  hark  across  the  ocean's  foam 

Now  swifUy  bears  me  from  the  Western  shore, 
Which  I,  self  exiled  from  a  ruined  home. 

Had  sought  to  think  of  past  regrets  no  more. 
Five  years  a  wanderer,  now  I  greet  the  main, 

Homeward  we  sail  beneath  the  smiling  skies— 
The  humble  soldier  seeks  his  home  again, 

A  filial  hand  shall  close  his  dying  eyes ! 

'  St  Helena !  *  the  pilot  loud  proclaims  — 

And  lo !  a  hero's  prison  is  in  view ;  — 
Spaniards!  there  suffers  one  your  hatred  blames. 

And  we  his  axe  and  fetters  curse  with  you. 
I  could  not,  ii  I  would,  unbind  his  chain, 

For  him  no  champion  glorious  death  defies  •^ 
The  humble  soldier  seeks  his  home  again, 

A  filial  hand  shall  close  his  dying  eyes. 

Perchance  he  sleeps,  the  sport  of  Fortune's  will. 

Who  crushed  so  many  kingdoms  in  his  pride ; 
Can  he  no  more,  in  anger  awful  still. 

Go  forth  to  die  with  monarchs  at  his  side  ? 
Alas !  for  hope,  those  stubborn  rocks  remain, 

The  eagle  soars  no  more  through  yonder  skies ! 
The  humble  soldier  seeks  his  home  again, 

A  filial  hand  shall  close  his  dying  eyes. 

Even  Victory,  wearied  of  his  swifter  tread, 

No  more  his  steps  pursuing  as  of  old> 
He,  twice  betrayed,  again  to  empire  sped. 

But  fraud  had  wound  him  in  her  treacherous  fold. 
Beneath  the  laurel  ever  lurks  a  bane. 

Death  crowns  the  brow  of  him  who  won  the  prise, 
The  humble  soldier^seeks  his  home  again, 

A  filial^hand  shall  close  his  djring  eyes. 
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A  windering  outcast,  terror  marks  his  path ; 

<  Can  this  be  he  ? '  his  sovereign  foes  exclaim  — 
<  Come  to  regain  the  world  which  felt  his  wrath  ?  * 

Haste,  arm  your  troops — nor  shrink  before  a  name !  * 
But  he,  of  greatness  shorn,  to  shun  the  chain. 

With  sad  adieus  from  his  lost  kingdom  flies ;  — 
The  humble  soldier  seeks  his  home  again, 

A  filial  hand  shall  close  his  dying  eyes. 

Gifted  with  genius  richer  than  a  throne. 

Why  did  his  pride  aspire  to  royal  state  ? 
Exalted  o*er  earth's  haughtiest  kings,  he  shone 

A  loftier  mark  to  meet  the  shafts  of  Fate. 
His  glory  bums,  the  beacon  of  the  main 

Where  from  old  worlds  to  new  the  sailor  hies  — 
The  humble  soldier  seeks  his  home  again, 

A  filial  hand  shall  close  his  dying  eyes. 

Spaniards !  what  rises  from  the  distant  land  ? 

A  sable  flag !    His  fettered  soul  is  fled ! 
Oh,  widowed  glory !  e'en  the  generous  band. 

His  foes  around  me  mourn  a  hero  dead. 
Far  from  those  fatal  rocks,  a  silent  train. 

We  fly  — while  day  forsakes  the  darkened  skies  — 
The  humble  soldier  seeks  his  home  again, 

A  filial  hand  shall  close  his  dying  eyes. 

We  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  reader, 
that  the  true  greatness  of  Beranger  lies  in  his  pensive  effii- 
sionsy  and  that  these  have  a  sweetness  and  tenderness  which 
is  seldom  surpassed.  We  have  no  room  to  devote  to  further 
remarks  ;  yet  if  our  feeble  imitation  should  excite  in  any  mind 
a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  a  poet  who  holds  so  high  a  rank  in 
French  Literature,  and  has  been  justly  compared  to  Burns 
and  Moore,  our  task  will  be  amply  repaid. 
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HUMBLE    LIFE. 

BT     A    lOUTHKRir     LADT. 

It  was  one  lovely  afternoon  about  the  first  of  July,  that  I 
set  off  with  the  children  to  gather  blackberries.  Dear  little 
creatures  —  what  a  delight  it  was  to  them  to  gather  wild  flow- 
ers, and  fruits,  and  herbs  ;  especially  after  reading  the  Tahi 
of  the  Castle.  Madam  de  Clemini's  children  became  their 
models,  and  all  that  they,  or  the  heroes  or  heroines  of  those 
Tales  did,  our  children  wanted  to  do.  How  much  am  I  in- 
debted to  that  excellent  and  charming  book.  But  not  to  di- 
gress —  we  wandered  along  the  road  side,  finding  in  fact  few 
blackberries  —  but  then  we  found  flowers,  and  that  did  as  well. 
Before  we  thought  we  were  half  way,  we  were  clore  to  the 
turn  in  the  road,  and  were  in  front  of  Mrs  Friendly's.  Her 
small  log  house,  although  nicely  white-washed,  did  not  look 
like  the  cottages  described  in  novels  or  children's  books,  but 
Mrs  Friendly  herself  and  all  her  family  were  more  like  the 
inmates  of  those  pretty  cottages,  than  any  other  of  our  coun- 
try neighbors.  She  had  at  the  same  time  the  simplicity  we 
expect  to  find  in  the  country,  and  a  gentility  which  we  usually 
suppose  belongs  to  town  life.  In  her,  this  gentility  was  all 
natural.  Though  born  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor — 
obliged  even  to  labor  in  the  field,  she  had  a  softness  and  gen- 
tleness of  voice  and  manner,  as  different  from  the  usual  vul- 
garity of  that  class,  as  the  manners  of  a  polite  citizen.  Her 
character  was  in  accordance.  She  had  a  tender,  kind  heart  — 
sound  good  sense,  and  a  natural  refinement  of  taste,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  nice  borders  in  her  little  garden  —  her 
love  of  flowers,  and  the  neat  adornments  of  her  house  and 
dress,  in  which  there  was  nothing  gaudy  or  flaunting.  She  had 
indeed  only  a  rough  rail  fence  round  her  yard  and  garden,  but 
its  rudeness  was  concealed  by  the  rose-bushes,  lilacs,  and  other 
shrubs  she  had  planted  near  it,  and  the  sole  ornament  she 
could  afford.  The  yard  in  fi'ont  of  the  house  was  cleanhness, 
but  what  a  charm  this  has  —  greater  surely  than  the  weedy 
borders,  and  neglected  shrubbery,  and  grass  grown  gravel 
walks,  often  seen  round  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

On  coming  m  sight  of  Mrs  Friendly's,  with  one  consent  we 
hastened  thither  *^  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  open ;  we 
entered  without  knocking,  and  found  it  empty  ;  so  before  going 
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further  I  will  describe  it.  Opposite  the  door  of  ODtrance,  was 
the  back  door,  which  opened  into  the  little  orchard,  beyond 
which  was  the  corn-field.  The  room  was  about  sixteen  feet 
square  —  the  ceiling  low  and  unplaistered,  so  that  the  joists 
were  visible  —  from  these  were  suspended  hanks  of  yarn,  vials 
of  medicine,  bunches  of  dried  herbs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  The  walls  were  white-washed,  the  plank  floor  was 
as  clean  as  a  table.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  bed,  cov- 
ered with  a  patch-work  quilt — ?the  pillow  cases  as  white  as 
snow  ;  near  it  was  a  bureau,  made  of  cherry-wood,  but  so  well 
waxed  and  rubbed  that  it  looked  like  polished  mahogany. 
On  another  side  of  the  room  was  a  pine  table,  or,  as  called  in 
English  books,  a  deal  table,  and  a  pine  or  deal  chest,  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  children  were  well  acquainted,  cakes, 
apples,  chestnuts :  it  being  the  store-room,  or  ratiier  store-p/ace 
of  all  the  good  woman's  luxuries.  In  one  corner  was  the  cup- 
board, with  a  glass-door — here  were  arranged  the  cups,  and 
saucers,  and  bowls,  and  plates,  generally  kept  for  show,  and 
used  only  on  most  special  occasions ;  a  flowered  japaned  little 
salver,  and  two  gla«s  tumblers  were  likewise  displayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  the  opposite  corner  were  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  loft  above.  The  chimney-piece  of  plain  wood 
was  very  high,  and  instead  of  being  adorned  with  '  broken 
china,  wisely  kept  for  show,'  books,  —  and  books  evidently 
much  used,  —  were  piled  upon  it,  with  here  and  there  a 
mustard-bottle,  changed  into  a  flower-vase,  filled  with  the 
successive  bloom  of  the  year,  and  when  this  was  over,  with 
branches  of  asparagus  —  as  light,  if  not  as  sweet,  as  *  fennel 
gay'  —  and  which  served  likewise  to  fill  and  hide  the  great 
empty  chimney.  Such  were  the  '  parlor  splendors  '  of  good 
Mrs  Friendly,  which  I  never  saw  without  thinking  of  Gold- 
smith's sweet  poem. 

It  was  not  on  this  visit  I  paused  to  take  this  inventory  — 
to  us,  this  room  had  long  been  familiar.  We  hastened  to  look 
for  the  inmates,  and  on  stepping  out  of  the  back  door,  found 
Polly,  a  girl  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  sitting  under  an  apple 
tree,  with  an  infant  sister  in  her  lap.  A  great  house-dog  that 
was  laying  by  her  side,  pricked  up  its  ears  and  looked  up  as 
we  approached,  but  seeing  only  old  acquaintances,  quietly  laid 
bis  bead  down  between  its  paws  and  seemed  lost  again  in 
pleasant  dreams.  Polly  held  a  little  kitten  in  the  baby's  lap, 
who  was  fondling  and  playing  with  it.  On  the  ground  beside 
her,  was  a  tin  cup  of  bread  and  milk,  and  whenever  the  child 
cried  she  would  stop  its  mouth  with  a  spoonful  or  two. 
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*  What  all  alone,  Polly  ?'  said  I. 

*  Yes  ma'am  —  daddy  is  out  in  the  corn-field,  and  mammy 
has  taken  the  children  out  to  gather  whortleberries,  because  as 
how  they  had  been  so  good  at  their  work  all  the  week,^'  (for 
this  was  Saturday.) 

*  You  do  not  often  go,  then?' 

^  Oh  no,  ma'am,  we  have  too  much  work.' 

'  Why,  what  can  you  do  ? ' 

'Laws,  ma'am,  there's  no  telling — sometimes  we  help 
daddy  in  the  fields  —  in  the  spring,  help  drop  the  com,  after- 
wards sucker  it  (viz.  pull  off  all  but  the  main  stem)  and  now 
we  are  busy  in  hoeing  it  —  then  in  the  fall  we  help  tap  it,  (the 
tops  of  the  Indian  corn  are  cut  off  while  succulent,  and  dried 
for  food  for  cattle)  afterwards  we  pull  the  blades  for  fodder, 
(the  green  leaves)  and  last  of  all,  ma'am,  we  help  gather  the 
com  and  husk  it.  And  when  daddy  does  not  want  us  in  the 
corn-field,  we  help  mammy  in  the  garden  or  the  house  —  or 
we  pick  up  apples  and  peaches,  and  pare  them  and  dry  them 
for  winter  —  dear  suz,  ma'am,  there's  no  end  to  our  work.' 

*  And  what  do  you  in  winter  ? ' 

*  Oh,  a  plenty,  ma'am  —  knit  and  spin  and  sew  and  I  don't 
knows  what.' 

*  Who  reads  these  books,  if  you  are  all  so  busy  ? ' 

*  Why,  ma'am,  brother  reads  at  nights  to  us,  when  mammy 
and  my  big  sisters  are  sitting  round  the  fire,  knitting  —  but  I 
does,  not  hear  him  often,  seeing  as  how  I  go  to  bed,  but  they 
stays  up  most  half  the  night.' 

'  Half  the  night,  why  what  makes  them  sit  up  so  late  ?  ' 

*  Mammy  says,  because  the  sun  gets  up  late  —  so  be,  they 
must  work  at  night,  seeing  the  days  is  so  short.  Why  mam- 
my and  sisters  knit  as  much  as  a  hundred  stockings  last  win- 
ter, and  brother  read,  oh,  such  a  heap  of  books  —  but  see,  see ! 
there  comes  mammy,  there  comes  mammy.'  And  up  she 
jumped  to  run  and  meet  her,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
the  old  dog  at  her  heels. 

My  children  and  I,  likewise,  went  to  the  front  door  —  on 
seeing  us,  Mrs  Friendly  and  her  four  girls  hurried  forward, 
out  of  breath  with  the  haste  they  had  made. 

<  Well,  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you,'  said  she  holding  her  bas- 
ket in  one  hand,  while  she  extended  the  other  to  shake  hands 
first  with  me,  and  then  with  my  children,  her  girls  following 
the  example. 

'  Well,  to  be  sure  this  is  very  kind  of  you  —  I  am  so  happy 
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to  see  you  —  pray  take  a  chair — and  you,  little  ones,  come  all 
of  you  sit  down  on  the  floor,  and  hold  up  your  aprons  and  I 
will  divide  the  whortleberries  among  you.' 

In  a  moment  our  children  were  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  with 
their  aprons  held  out  —  she  stood  in  the  centre,  with  a  face 
beaming  with  kindness,  and  gave  each  their  share,  though  to 
mine,  the  largest.  Then  bidding  them  run  into  the  orchard 
and  eat  their  berries,  lest  they  should  stain  the  floor,  she  hung 
up  her  bonnet,  smoothed  her  cap,  took  down  her  knitting, 
which  lay  on  a  shelf,  and  drawing  a  chair  by  me,  sat  down, 
the  very  picture,   I  thought  as  1  looked  on  her,  of  content. 

^  Now  this  is  so  kind,'  repeated  she, '  I  am  so  happy,  and 
you  look  so  well  —  and  the  little  ladies  look  so  well  —  but  if 
you  didn't,  who  should,  seeing  how  good  and  kind  you  are.' 

We  then  talked  of  her  household  affiiirs,  and  she  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  price  of  wool,  and  how  many  pounds  she 
had  spun,  and  what  a  sight  of  money  she  had  made  by  her 
knitting  and  spinning,  and  ^  the  old  man,'  she  added,  meaning 
her  husband,  '  has  turned  a  pretty  penny  by  his  apples,  and 
cider,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and  such  like.  Oh,  we  are  do- 
ing right  well  now-a-days.' 

While  chatting  thus,  I  saw  her  beckon  to  one  of  her  girls, 
and  overheard  her  whispered  orders  to  hang  on  the  tea-kettle. 
I  told  her  I  could  not  stay  to  tea.  '  Now  do,  now,  pray  do, 
I  shall  take  it  as  such  an  honor,  and  the  little  ladies  I  know 
will  like  it,  poor  dears,  they  must  be  tired  —  so  pray  do  stay 
just  this  once.' 

Curiosity  as  well  as  inclination  prompted  me  to  comply,  so 
after  a  little  hesitation  I  consented.  The  adjoining  room  was 
the  kitchen,  so  I  could  see  through  the  door  all  that  was  going 
on.  Brush-wood  was  soon  piled  up  -^  the  coals  which  had 
been  covered  in  the  ashes  were  laid  on  the  brush-wood,  while 
the  little  girl  on  her  knees,  blowed  it  into  a  bright  flame. 
Meanwhile, '  on^hospitable  thoughts  intent,'  Mrs  Friendly  drew 
forward  the  pine-table,  covered  it  with  a  coarse  but  nice  white 
cloth,  and  taking  from  the  cup-board  the  best  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  carefully  wiping  them,  arranged  them  on  the  table. 
The  deal-chest  was  then  opened  and  a  plate  filled  with  a  kind 
of  plain  cakes,  which  she  kept  for  sale  to  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  I  begged  her  not  to  use  the  cakes.  '  Oh,  Mrs 
Vernon,'  she  said,  ^  the  best  of  all  I  have  is  not  good  enough 
for  you,  who  have  been  so  generous  to  me  and  mine  ! '  I 
made  no  further  opposition  to  her  grateful  intentions.     She 
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then  begged  me  to  excuse  her,  and  hoped  I  would  take  a  walk 
while  she  got  the  tea.  I  joined  the  children  and  went  under 
the  apple-trees,  and  walked  in  the  garden,  until  called  to 
tea,  which  certainly  was  in  less  than  half  an  hour  —  yet  there 
were  hotyoAnny-c<iJ!:e^,  certainly  one  of  the  best  preparations 
of  Indian-meal ;  a  plate  of  fine  honey,  and  another  of  good 
herring  —  (that  indispensable  of  a  southern  breakfast  or  tea« 
table,  among  rich  or  poor).  She  apologized  for  not  having 
any  wheat  bread,  but  said  it  was  only  on  Christmas  or  holy- 
days  they  used  wheat.  Both  the  children  and  I  demonstrated 
to  her  that  we  spoke  the  truth  when  we  told  her  we  loved 
corn-bread,  by  eating  yerj  heartily  of  the  johnny-cake.  She 
gave  the  children,  too,  some  nicely  dried  cherries  and  peaches, 
which,  as  they  could  not  then  eat,  she  put  up  in  a  paper  for  them. 
Her  eldest  daughter  waited  on  us,  while  the  others  staid  out 
doors.  Coarse  brown  sugar  and  weak  tea  did  not  indeed 
form  a  very  excellent  beverage  —  but  the  milk  and  cream 
were  delicious,  and  the  grateful  and  cordial  warmth  of  our  enter- 
tainer's feelmgs  would  have  given  sweetness  to  a  much  mean- 
er repast. 

Of  how  many  simple  pleasures  does  the  fastidiousness  of 
the  wealthier  classes  deprive  them.  I  do  love  to  visit  the 
virtuous  poor  —  to  take  them  by  surprise  and  see  them  in 
their  e  very-day  manner  of  living.  Had  this  good  woman  ex- 
pected me,  she  would  have  provided  loaf-sugar,  wheat-bread, 
and  a  variety  of  things  foreign  to  her  usual  habits,  and  then  I 
could  not  have  discovered  what  those  habits  really  were.  Oh| 
how  many  sweet  domestic  scenes  could  I  describe,  were  I  to 
write  the  annals  of  the  poor,  viz.,  country  poor  — •  for,  alas  ! 
our  city  poor  have  no  such  attractions. 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  we  rose  to  return  home,  and  Mrs 
Friendly  and  her  girls  walked  at  least  half  the  way  with  us.    . 
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GRATITUDE'S    LAY. 

To  a  Lftdji  who,  whan  fHenda  wore  abient,  miniitered  to  mo  in  •ickneis. 

Sweet  Lady  —  they  tell  me  that  Purity's  reign 
On  this  dark  globe  of  earth  is  o*er; 
She  lingered  while  clear  on  her  altar  yet  burned 
One  votary's  lamp  —  then  in  sadness  she  tum'd, 
Despairing,  and  fled  —  leaving  sorrow  and  pain ;  — 

To  resume  her  scorned  sceptre  no  more ! 
Tet  she  grieved  lor  weak  man,  thus  deserted  to  roam, 
Ungnided,  o'er  Passion's  rough  sea ;-» 
*  One  bosom,'  she  cried,  '  will  I  treasure  in  love ;  — 
As  spotless,  as  pure  as  bright  angels  above ! ' 
Ere  she  winged  her  far  flight  to  her  heavenly  home, 
8he  breathed  her  pure  spirit  in  thee ! 

No  friend  smooth'd  my  pillow,  —  no  voice  cheer'd  my  woes ;  — 
Sooth'd  my  heart  'neath  adversity's  blight ; 
Till  thy  gentle  care  bade  my  spirit  rejoice, 
And  grief  fled  dispelled  at  the  sound  of  thy  voice. 
As  melody  charms  the  torn  soul  to  repose, 
Stealing  soft  o'er  the  bosom  of  night ! 
The  cup  from  thy  hand,  though  upcharged  to  the  brim, 
Seemed  sweeter  than  richest  of  wine ;  — 
Thy  soft  touch,  like  nagic,  arrested  my  pain — 
And  the  pure  stream  of  health  coursed  my  temples  again  — 
My  eye  gazed  in  brightness,— grown  feeble  and  dim, — 
It  caught  inspiration  from  thine ! 

When  launched  is  my  bark  on  the  broad  stream  of  life, 

And  round  me  the  dim  vapors  hover. 
And  hope  'mid  the  tempest,  with  misery  rife. 

No  haven  of  rest  ean  discover;  — 
When  the  waves  of  despair  roll  in  wild  fury  on. 

And  comfort  and  sweet  patience  flee, 
I  *11  stem  the  strong  current — bid  evil  begone! 

Sweet  Lady, — I  '11  think  then  of  thee ! 

Harvard  Univenity,  Exo, 
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THE    BROTHER'S    RETURN. 

The  village  of  Sorrento  is  beautifully  situated  od  a  roman- 
tic stream,  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  All  that  could  please 
the  senses,  or  charm  the  imagination,  was  blooming  around. 
One  small  cottage  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  possessed  pe- 
culiar attractions.  Not  only  had  its  inhabitants  there  drawn 
frequent  visitors,  but  the  pleasant  retreat,  the  retirement  and 
its  refreshing  shades.  A  small  area  of  ground  in  front,  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  all  that  could  attract  and  de- 
light. The  jessamine  and  the  hyacinth,  the  myrtle  and  the 
vine,  there  grew  and  flourished  in  matchless  beauty.  An 
avenue,  shaded  by  thick  and  lofty  sycamore  trees,  led  from  the 
mam  road  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  cottage.  A  small 
wicker  gate  closed  the  only  way  of  admittance  to  the  yard, 
and  its  creaking  wooden  hinges  never  failed  to  arouse  the  at- 
tentive watch-dog.  Near,  a  small  grove  of  yew  trees  cast  its 
cooling  shade  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  meandering 
stream. 

The  widow  of  a  much  honored  husband  had,  with  her  be- 
loved offspring,  long  possessed  this  little  hermitage,  and  lived 
in  mingled  peace  and  happiness.  In  the  language  of  Mrs 
Hemans, 

*  Her  bower  was  one  where  day-light's  dose 

Full  of  sweet  laughter  found, 
As  thence  the  voice  of  childhood  rose 

To  the  high  rineyards  round.' 

This  worthy  mother  had  ever,  like  the  Roman  matron  Cor- 
nelia, the  daughter  of  the  elder  Scipio,  looked  upon  her  chil- 
dren and  guarded  them,  as  the  only  priceless  jewels  of  earth. 

The  family  group  had  collected  together  in  the  piazza. 
The  mother  at  length  entered  an  inner  room,  and  having 
called  her  children  around  her,  began  the  perusal  of  '  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,'  a  much  admired  poem.  The  attention  of  the 
little  assembly  was  soon  directed  to  their  mother,  as  she  read 
some  exciting  passages  in  a  soft  and  melodious  tone,  suited  to 
the  events  described.  This  poem  had  been  to  her  a  source 
of  much  happiness  in  her  leisure  moments,  and  she  had  never 
failed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  her  children  the  anima- 
ting sentiments  which  it  contained,  sentiments  that  can  arouse 
the  passions,  and  fire  the  breast  of  the  reader  with  that  holy 
ardor  with  which  the  Christian  warrior  meets  the  *  flaming 
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Ibes  of  battle/  Her  feelings  had  become  unusallj  wron^t 
up,  and  she  followed  the  several  scenes  described,  with  enthu- 
siastic delight.  She  seemed  to  stand  on  the  very  battle  field, 
and  see  the  pious  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  by  his  impassioned 
eloquence,  imparting  to  his  soldiers  the  divine  enthusiasm 
which  animates  his  own  breast.  He  leads  them  forward  to  the 
blessed  city,  which  their  God  chose  for  his  residence  —  *  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead.' 

*  With  naked  feet  they  press  the  rugged  road ; 
Their  glorious  Chief,  the  meek  example  showed ; 
All  pomp  of  dress,  each  vesture's  gaudy  fold 
With  silken  drapery  gay,  or  rich  with  gold. 
Quick  they  strip  off,  and  every  helm  divest 
Of  painted  plumage  and  of  nodding  crest 
Alike  they  quit  their  heart's  proud  guise,  and  pour. 
Of  penitential  tears,  a  pious  shower.' 

The  eyes  of  Erminia  are  bathed  in  tears,  as  she  beholds, 
from  a  tower  of  Jerusalem,  her  beloved  Tancred  among  the 
first  of  the  valorous  knights ;  while  Tancred  himself,  insensi* 
ble  to  her  love,  is  enamored  of  Clorinda,  wit^  whom  he  un- 
knowingly combats.  With  a  blow  from  his  spear,  he  strikes 
off  her  helmet. 

*  The  thongs  that  braced  her  helm  asunder  flow, 
With  naked  head  she  stood  exposed  to  view. 
Loose  to  the  winds  her  golden  tresses  streamed, 
And  'mid  the  storm  of  war  the  sun  of  beauty  beamed. 
Flashed  her  bright  eyes  with  anger,  stem  and  mild, 
Yet  lovely  still !  how  lovely  had  she  smiled ! ' 

While  she  presses  on  him  with  her  sword,  he  urges  his  suit ; 
but  a  crowd  oi  routed  Saracens  separate  them  from  each  other. 
Again  Erminia,  after  flying  a  whole  day,  reaches  a  solitary  val- 
ley, watered  by  the  Jordan.  She  is  there  kindly  received  by 
an  aged  shepherd,  who,  with  his  three  sons,  tends  his  flocks  in 
the  bosom  of  peace  and  innocence.  The  poet  here  gives  a  touch- 
ing picture  of  pastoral  life.  Like  Virgil  in  the  Bucolics,  the 
author  has  displayed  rare  talents  on  a  most  delightful  and  in- 
structing subject. 

Clorinda  escapes  from  the  field  in  the  obscurity  of  night, 
and  Tancred  pursues.  He  challenges  the  unknown  war- 
rior to  single  combat,  and  here  comes  the  master-piece  of  the 
poet.  The  combat  itself  is  painted  with  matchless  force  of 
coloring,  but  when  Clorinda  is  mortally  wounded  by  her  lover, 
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poetry  has  nothing  to  ofier  more  a£»cting.    The  last  scene  is 
truly  pathetic. 

<  A  smile  of  gladness  o'er  her  features  past ; 
And  sweetly  tranquil|  as- she  breathed  her  last. 
She  seemed  to  say,  '*  Earth's  vain  delusions  cease ; 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes,  1  part  in  peace." 
O'er  her  fair  face  death's  livid  hue  arose, 
So  mixed  with  violets  the  lily  shows. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Heaven ;  the  sun,  the  sky 
Seemed  to  look  down  in  pity  from  on  high  ; 
She  moved  her  hand,  and  since  her  lips  denied  ' 
All  power  of  speech,  the  pledge  of  peace  supplied. 
So  passed  from  earthly  scenes  the  maid  forgiven, 
So,  her  pure  spirit  fled,  redeemed,  to  Heaven : 
Nor  death's  rude  hand  her  features  fair  impressed, 
But  the  calm  slumber  of  unclouded  rest' 

The  delighted  mother  had  but  finished  this  touching  de- 
scription, when  a  noise  from  her  watch-dog  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  group.  A  person  in  Franciscan  garb  had  found  his 
way  up  the  avenue,  and  now  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage.  His  countenance  bespoke  suffering  and  trouble, 
and  disclosed  too  truly  that  he  had  deeply  drank  of  the  cup 
of  human  misery.  He  at  length  broke  the  silence,  by  asking, 
in  a  feeble  and  trpmulous  voice,  *  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  quiet  and  retirement  of  their  dwelling  for  a  few  hours  at 
least.'  His  simple  request  being  rather  hesitatingly  granted, 
he  entered  and  partook  of  a  delicious  repast,  which  his  hostess 
had  the  kindness  to  set  before  him.  He  was  modest  and  re- 
served in  his  manner,  yet  seemed  to  have  something  to  com- 
municate, while  a  sense  of  his  situation  and  the  continual  ex- 
citement of  his  feelings  seemed  to  restrain  him  from  declaring 
his  emotion. 

He  finally  summoned  resolution  and  turning  to  the  lady  said, 
*  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  And  has  the  absence  of  a  few  years 
wrought  such  a  change  in  my  appearance  ?  Alas  !  man's  mis- 
fortunes !  But  do  you  not  know  him,  who  so  long  enjoyed 
with  you  the  sports  of  childhood  ?  the  rambles  through  yonder 
fields  and  over  yonder  hills,  the  walks  along  the  banks  of  the 
little  stream,  which  murmurs  at  the  base  of  yonder  mountain — 
who  formed  the  wreaths,  with  which  your  snow  white  brow 
has  been  so  often  entwined  —  who  first  taught  you  how  to 
lead  and  value  the  works  of  the  ancient  sages>  and  to  admire 
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and  praise  the  beauties  of  nature  —  who,  under  the  shade  of 
that  wide-spread  sycamore  in  yonder  valley,  read  to  you  his 
first  attempts  in  poetical  description,  and  his  many  little  love 
stanzas,  the  imaginings  of  a  youthful  yet  feeling  heart  ?  O, 
my  beloved  friend,  and  sister —  ray  dear  Cornelia,  I  must  de- 
clare, you  see  in  me  a  forlorn  and  out-cast  brother.' 

The  sister  concealed  her  face  with  her  hands  —  she  looked 
again,  and  fell  upon  his  neck.  She  uttered  not  a  word,  but 
the  tears  with  which  she  bedewed  his  cheek,  showed  the  ex- 
citement of  her  feelings  and  the  joy  of  her  heart. 

Such  was  the  meeting  between  Torqiiato  Tasso,  the  re- 
nowned poet  of  Italy  —  the  second  Virgil,  and  his  sister  Cor- 
nelia. Who  can  imagine  a  more  affecting  scene  ?  Behold 
one,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flattery  of  the  great,  and  the 
voluntary  approbation  of  the  learned ;  whose  works  were 
identified  with  his  country's  best  literature ;  and  himself  the 
idol  of  many  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  learning  —  who  had 
travelled  as  the  companion  of  the  Cardinal  of  Este,  and  been 
received  with  great  honor  by  Charles  the  Ninth  and  his  court. 
Behold  him  soliciting  retirement  from  the  world's  busy  scenes, 
and  a  refuge  from  the  selfish  schemes  of  mankind,  turning  to 
a  sister's  dwelling  for  a  habitation,  and  a  female  heart  —  as  the 
securest  repository  of  his  secret  thoughts  —  as  the  exhaustless 
fount  of  love,  sympathy,  and  kindly  feeling. 

Mat  20th,  1884.  M.  £.  Z.  D. 


THE    FIRST    TEN    YEARS. 

<  Tk£  future  eood  or  bad  conduct  of  a  child  depends  almost  entirely  on 
die  mother,*  said  Napoleon. 

There  is  no  religious  sect,  perhaps,  who  have  so  well  understood  and  ap- 
plied this  principle  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  When  marriages  have  taken  place 
between  them  and  Protestants,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  express  stipiUation, 
that  the  children  of  such  connexions  should  be  educated  in  the  Romish 
faith  till  ten  years  of  age.  This  Was  done,  for  example,  when  an  alliance 
was  formed  between  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of 
ixe  house  of  France.  The  fact  fumi^es  an  explanation  of  the  Catholic 
partiality,  for  which  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  so  noted,  and  which, 
m  the  end,  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  British  throne. 

This  eagerness  of  the  Catholics  to  direct  the  education  of  children  re- 
veals one  oi  the  great  secrets  of  their  wide  spread  and  extending  influence. 
*  Only  let  us  have  the  first  ten  years  of  the  child's  life,'  they  say,  by  their 
policy,  *  and  we  shall  be  sure  of  retaining  the  ascendency  over  the  hu- 
man mind.*  Do  not  tiiese  things  teach  the  necessily  of  female  education  f 
Can  men  expect  to  be  wise  while  women  are  ignorant  ? 
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A   SABBATH  MORN. 
*  How  sweet  the  moralng  of  the  hallowed  day.' —  Oraktm§* 

Bright  shone  the  morning  ran !   The  gladsome  eaith 
Put  on  a  joyous  aspect,  for  the  hand 
Of  winter,  stern,  relax'd  the  icy  grasp 
That  long  about  its  fonn  had  drawn  the  folds 
Of  a  hroad  snowy  mantle.    Now  it  seem'd 
To  rise  elastic,  as  it  woo'd  the  soft 
And  balmy  breath  oi  spring ;  while  many  a  hearty 
Whose  warm  affections  winter  ne*er  had  chillM, 
Was  fill'd  with  hope  and  joy,  and  bless'd  the  hand 
That  sped  the  seasons  onward  in  their  round. 
That  mom  was  calm  and  peaceful  —  not  a  sound 
Mingled  with  nature*s  yoice  of  joy  and  praise, 
Till  over  hill  and  dale  came  the  deep  tones 
Of  the  church- going  bell,  that  ever  speaks 
Of  peace  on  earth  and  joyful  news  to  men. 

Then  might  be  seen  a  mingled  multitude 
Bending  their  steps  toward  the  house  of  God, 
That,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  seem'd  raised 
Above  the  earth  to  speak  its  sacredness. 
And  bid  the  heart  leave  all  its  cares  below. 
And,  with  a  joyful  spirit,  rise  to  heaven. 

There  were  the  old,  who  waited  for  the  hour 
When  they  should  offer  up  their  sacrifice. 
Upon  a  golden  altar,  in  a  house 
Not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
And  there  were  those  who  daily  at  the  stream 
Of  knowledge  drank,  who  tum*d  untiringly 
The  page  of  science,  and  who  often  stray*d 
Through  the  broad,  flow'ry  fields  of  classic  lore. 

Nor  these  alone, 
For  on  that  mom  the  young  went  up  to  bow 
Their  guileless  hearts  before  the  throne  of  God. 
And  is  not  this  sweet  Sabbath  rest  the  tjrpe 
Of  that  which  waits  to  bless  the  weary  world, 
When,  from  ambitious  strife  and  selfish  cares, 
Sin's  slavish  work,  the  nations  shall  be  freed ; 
And  every  voice  and  every  heart  shall  bring. 
With  grateful  joy,,  its  tribute  to  the  Lord  ? 
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ALICE  GOODWIN  AND  BALCH  THE  DROVER. 

FOVMDBO  OH   WACT, 

Alice  Goodwin  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Hills  in  the 
ioterior  of  New  Hampshire. .  The  valley  was  watered  by  a  pur- 
ling stream.  A  narrow  strip  of  interval  bordered  it  on  each  side, 
covered  insummer  with  living  green,  and  finely  contrasted  with  the 
dark  mountains  that  ^tood  in  silence  above  it.  Here  and  there 
along  the  stream  was  a  graceful  elm,  or  a  waving  maple,  stand- 
ing with  their  lone  shadows  on  the  bright  greensward,  which 
extended  to  the  water's  brink.    It  was  a  place  for  quiet  —  a 

?lace  where  the  sweet,  influences  of  nature  might  be  felt. 
!*he  gay  birds  enlivened  it  by  day,  living  and  rejoicing  among 
the  branches.  By  night  the  moon  diffused  her  radiance  on> 
the  shadowy  rocks  and  trees.  Fire-flies  sported  in  the 
meadows,  and  the  whip-poor-wills  were  heard  among  the 
heights  around. 

The  village  of  the  town  was  distant  from  the  cottage  of 
Alice  about  a  mile.  Her  neighbors  were  scattered  among  the 
hills.  Long  continued  intercourse  and  mutual  good  offices 
had  bound  them  to  each  other. 

Here  Alice  had  grown  old.  Her  parents,  her  husband  and 
her  two  children,  were  sleeping  near  her  in  their  silent  tomb. 
Her  life  had  been  a  scene  of  trials,  but  her  heart  bad  trusted 
in  God.  Her  virtues  were  many  and  active.  The  sympa- 
thies of  her  neighbors  had  been  constant  as  her  sorrows.  The 
hearts  around  her  had  been  kind  to  the  departed,  and  the  home 
of  Alice  often  overflowed  as  she  moved  among  the  distressed 
or  watched  by  the  sick  and  dying. 

She  cultivated  her  garden  with  her  own  hands.  Her  neigh- 
bors were  ever  ready  to  plough  her  land,  to  make  her  hay,  or 
to  supply  her  wood-pile.  The  gratitude  and  affection  of  aunt 
Alice,  were  worth  every  little  present  they  bestowed ;  they 
gave  riches  to  the  heart. 

The  year  1816  is  remembered  as  the  cold  year.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  was  a  time  of  scarcity  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
interior  of  New  Hampshire.  The  corn  had  been  blighted, 
and  many  cattle  perished. 

About  twenty  miles  above  the  dwelling  of  Alice,  lived  a 
stern  penurious  man  —  Balch  by  name.    He  was  known  far 
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and  wide,  as  a  horse-jockey  and  a  cheat  His  crops  had  failed, 
and  early  in  March  he  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  or  dis- 
pose of  part  of  his  stock.  Naturally  sour  and  morose,  he  had 
repined  and  fretted  and  almost  cursed  God  in  his  heart  during 
the  whole  winter.  His  unhappy  family  became  wretched,  as 
the  day  approached  on  which  he  was  to  drive  some  of  the 
fattest  of  his  cattle  to  one  of  tb^  lower  towns,  and  endeavor 
to  effect  a  sale.  When  the  morning  arrived,  he  raved  and 
swore  like  a  madman.  Having  filled  bis  pockets  with  cheese 
and  crusts  of  bread  for  bis  journey,  without  a  farewell  to  his 
family,  he  cursed  his  cattle,  and  urged  them  on  their  way. 
His  appearance  was  wild  and  haggard,  and  the  attention  he 
attracted  from  time  to  time,  met  with  no  friendly  greetings. 

The  morning  had  been  hazy.  The  clouds  gradually  thick- 
ened. Light  scuds  flew  over  the  heavens,  and  in  a  few  boArs 
it  began  to  rain.  As  night  approached  the  storm  increased. 
Torrents  of  rain  mingled  with  snow,  drenched  the  miserable 
drover.  The  storm-wind  roared  among  the  rocks  and  trees, 
and  the  torrents  from  the  hills  could  be  crossed  only  by  wa- 
ding. Still  he  would  not  stop  for  be  was  hardy  and  penu- 
rious. He  had  indeed  looked  with  wishful  eyes  at  the  last 
tavern.  But  the  demons  within  drove  out  all  ideas  of  human- 
ity for  bis  cattle,  or  comfort  for  himself.  The  darkness  was 
now  around  him,  though  the  lurid  light  of  the  full  moon  glim- 
mered faintly  through  the  flying  clouds.  His  conscience 
was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  ignorant.  His  superstitious  fears 
had  made  him  lopk  first  upon  this  side  and  then  upon 
that,  until  be  had  Income  completely  bewildered.  But  a 
feeling  of  real  danger  recalled  bis  senses  and  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  way.  Hill  after  hill,  and  valley  after  valley,  seemed 
to  come  in  interminable  succession,  while  a  fiercer  blast  met 
him  on  every  summit.  The  winds  and  the  rains  seemed  to 
have  conspired  to  render  his  misery  complete. 

Waymarks  with  whrch  he  was  familiar  at  length  informed 
him  the  cottage  of  Alice  was  near.  The  cattle  wero  put  in 
brisker  motion,  but  he  started  and  stopped,  as  be  remembered 
that  he  had  once  cheated  her  husband.  Hoping,  however, 
that  he  should  not  be  recogn'ised,  he  resolved  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  lie  on  the  hearth,  and  to  fold  his  cattle  in  the  barn- 
yard. 

Alice  was  retiring  to  bed  when  he  knocked.  Fearing  that 
some  of  her  neighbors  were  sick,  she  hastened  to  the  door. 
The  woman's  heart  of  Alice  was  moved  as  she  run  her  eye 
over  Balch,  and  glanced  at  his  trembling  cattle.    Her  lantern 
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and  hood  were  put  in  requisition,  and  the  barn  was  thrown 
open.  While  the  drover  was  taking  care  of  his  cattle,  Alice 
had  hastened  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  hang  on  the  tea-kettle.  The 
dripping  man  came  in  and  seated  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
been  to  siipper.  The  preparations  already  made  began  to 
alarm  him  for  his  pocket. 

'  Ye'r  away  from  your  home,'  said  Alice,  ^  and  ye  shall  not 
go  to  bed  in  my  house  without  something  warm  to  eat.  God 
be  praised  that  my  cupboard  is  full,  and  my  blankets  are 
warm,'  was  the  language  of  her  afi^tionate  heart.  ^  I  am  a 
poor  IcKie  body,  but  ye  are  welcome  to  all  my  house  can  af* 
ford.' 

The  garments  her  good  man  had  left  had  been  brought, 
and  the  drover  took  his  supper  with  satisfaction,  only  mingled 
with  the  fear  that  he  should  have  to  pay  for  it.  He  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  times,  and  of  the  necessity  which  com- 
pelled him  to  endure  such  hardships,  and  intimated  that  he 
must  be  on  his  way  early  in  the  morning. 

After  placing  his  wet  clothes  by  the  &re  to  dry,  and  direct- 
ing the  drover  to  his  bed,  although  he  cast  a  lingering  look  at 
the  hearth,  as  though  his  bed  might  cost  him  something,  Alice 
retired.  When  the  drover  found  himself  warm  in  bed,  and 
reflected  on  the  scene  through  which  he  had  just  passed,  his 
heart  grew  soft  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  pay  her  for  her 
kindness. 

'^.  When  he  made  his  appearance  next  morning  a  warm  break- 
fast was  smoking  on  the  table.  The  heartfelt  good  morning 
he  received  from  Alice,  her  kind  inquiries  after  his  health,  and 
her  kindness  the  preceding  night,  filled  him  with  feelings  he 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  indulge.  Her  table  was  loaded 
with  the  best  her  house  aflbrded,  and  she  ure;ed  him  1o  pre- 
pare well  for  his  journey.  Still  his  heart  misgave  him  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  purse.  She  saw  the  workings  of 
his  mind, 

'  Put  up  your  purse,'  said  she,  *  I  do  not  keep  tavern.  My 
Lord  and  Master  has  given  me  power  to  take  the  stranger  in^ 
and  blessed  be  bis  name,  I  have  a  heart  to  do  it*' 

'  I  have  kept  house,'  said  Balch,  '  one  and  twenty  years  ; 
have  labored  hard  night  and  day,  and  never  gave  any  man  a 
night's  lodging,  and  two  meals  of  victuals.  I  and  my  family 
have  gone  poorly  clad,  and  still  we  are  cursed  with  poverty. 
I  have  kept  my  children  fipom  school,  I  have  paid  no  tax  to  the 
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mioister,  and  now  I  am  obliged  to  sell  my  cattle.  You  have 
been  good  to  me,  you  are  poor,  and  cannot  afford  it.' 

The  good  woman's  eyes  had  been  slightly  raised  as  though 
she  were  giving  thanks.  She  turned  on  him  a  look  of  ineffii- 
ble  meaning,  and  his  soul  sank  within  him.  ^  Mr  Balch  ! ' 
said  she, '  how  can  you  expect  your  Father  in  heaven,  to  fill 
your  hand,  while  you  keep  it  clenched  !  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.  He  that  watereth  shall  himself  be 
watered.' 

He  found  that  he  was  recognised.  He  felt  that  coals  of 
fire  were  on  him ;  ashamed  and  confounded  he  pursued  his 
way,  resolved  to  do  better  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  heart  of  the  drover  now  resembles  the  heart  of  Alice 
Goodwin.  A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good  is  it !  How  holy 
and  how  powerful  is  a  good  example.  How  rich  are  the 
treasures  of  the  heart ! 


VISION    OF    THE    FUTURE 


*  What  will  be  the  state  of  society  in  America  two  centuries  hence ,  when 
a  thousand  or  more  millions  of  civilized  men  will  probably  inhabit  that  con- 
tinent ?  Neariy  all  social  improvements  spring  from  the  reciprocal  influence 
Q»f  condensed  numbers  and  diffused  intelligence  —  the  Americans  will  pos- 
sess a  wonderful  advantage  over  the  dwellers  in  the  old  world,  for  in  the 
new,  the  immense  mass  of  human  beings  will  speak  only  two  languages ! 
8uch  a  state  of  things  may  be  said  to  undo  the  curse  of  Babel,  and  restore 
the  great  mass  of  mamnnd  to  their  pristine  facility  of  intercourse. 

*  History  shows  that  wealth,  power,  science,  literature  all  follow  in  the 
train  of  numbers,  general  intelli|^enoe  and  freedom.  The  same  causes 
which  transfer  the  sceptre  of  civihzation  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  to  Western  Europe,  must,  in  the  course  of  no  long  period, 
carry  it  from  the  latter  to  the  plains  of  ihe  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon. 

*  If  any  one  suspects  us  of  drawing  on  our  fancy,  we  would  iust  request 
him  to  examine  the  condition  and  past  progress  of  the.  North  American 
Kepublic — let  him  look  at  its  amazing  strides  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
social  improvements ;  at  its  indestructiDle  liberty,  and,  above  all,  at  the  pro- 
digioiMjErowth  of  its  population:  and  let  him  answer  the  (question  to  lum- 
seU —  What  power  can  stop  the  tide  of  civilization  which  is  pouring  from 
this  single  source  over  an  unoccupied  world  ? '  —  Edin,  Phren.  Jour. 
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A    GARDEN    AT    THE    SOUTH. 

SITRACT  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF    A    LADT  RESIDING    HEAR    WAfBIHGTOH, 

A  MONTH  has  passed  since  we  led  the  city,  and  resumed  our 
quiet  country  life.  But  though  quiet,  still  busy ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  have  not,  without  the  neglect  of  some  domestic  occu- 
pation, been  able  to  find  time  to  write  to  you  or  my  other 
friends.  The  advanced  season  *  required  immediate  attention 
to  my  gardening,  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  having  only  ig- 
norant and  unpractised  laborers,  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out my  constant  supervision.  In  truth,  my  assistance,  for  I 
cannot  stand  a  mere  looker-on,  but  generally  fall  to  work  as 
busily  as  any  one ;  weeding,  transplanting,  and  pruning.  It  is 
absolutely  a  delight  to  me  to  be  so  engaged,  and  many  and 
many 's  the  day  I  have  remained  thus  occupied  from  morning 
to  evening.  The  vernal  air,  so  soft  and  balmy  —  the  blue 
sky  and  fleecy  clouds  —  the  bright  fresh  verdure  —  the  bud- 
ding leaves  and  bursting  flowers  —  the  song  of  birds,  and  all 
the  other  gladsome  sounds  and  sights  of  nature,  are  so  allur- 
ing, that  positively  I  cannot  sit  at  work  within  doors  ;  nor  can 
I,  as  in  my  younger  days,  ramble  about  all  day,  without  doing 
something  more  useful,  I  will  not  say  more  delightful,  than 
gazing  with  rapture,  and  sighing  with  delight  amidst  the  ren- 
ovated beauties  of  creation. 

■ 

The  day-dreams  of  romantic  youth  have  fled;  but  the 
realities  by  which  they  are  replaced,  have  likewise  their  de- 
lights, and,  although,  had  any  one  predicted  such  a  thing,  I 
should  not  have  believed  it,  I  will  honestly  acknowledge  I 
have  felt  as  much  pleasure  at  seeing  long  rows  of  peas,  or 
early  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  ex- 
panding their  young  leaves,  as  I  ever  did  in  watching  the  light 
clouds  floating  on  the  bright  blue  sky ;  and  I  am  sure  my 
pleasure  in  seevig,  was  greater  than  any  epicure  could  derive 
from  eating  them. 

Nature  in  all  her  forms  has  power  to  please  —  in  her  lowli- 
est as  well  as  in  her  grandest  productions,  but  when  to  this 
inherent   power  of  pleasing,  is  added  that  of  utility,  sober 

*  This  was  in  April.  —  What  a  contrast  does  this  description  display  to  the 
aspect  our  cold  soil  and  chilling  climate  exhibited  at  that  period !  £d. 
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reason  as  well  as  sportive  fancy  is  requisite  for  its  enjoyment ; 
and  so  little  of  sober  reason  belongs  to  youth,  that  I  believe  it 
is  only  in  the  maturity  of  age  that  such  things  as  peas  and 
potatoes  look  lovely*  At  least  such  has  been  my  experience, 
but  think  not  that  in  gaining  these  new  perceptionsi  I  have  lost 
those  of  youth.  Oh  no  —  no  —  no !  Utility,  reality,  rea- 
son>  are  excellent,  most  excellent  things ;  yet  it  requires  all 
my  resolution  to  submit  to  their  control,  instead  of  flying  off 
to  the  regions  of  fancy  and  romance.  Fancy,  though  fettered 
by  grey  hairs,  often  escapes  and  soars  far  a^ve  the  realities  and 
utilities  of  life. 

'  Indeed,  madam,  I  think  she  has  done  so  now,'  methinks  I 
hear  you  exclaim, '  and  instead  of  attending  to  the  matters  of 
business  contained  in  my  last  two  letters,  you  are  talking  as 
idly  as  any  girl  in  her  teens.' 

True,  very  true,  my  dear  Mrs ,  but  were  you  amid  the 

sweet  shades  which  nature  has  clothed  in  her  brightest  and 
loveliest  robes,  you  would,  indeed  you  would,  sympathise  with 
me ;  particularly  if  your  heart  was  warmed,  your  mind  ele- 
vated by  the  dear,  tender,  sacred  recollections  associated  with 
every  object  that  surrounds  this  dwelling.  But  these,  I  will 
not  intrude  on  you  —  and  now  for  utility,  reality,  peas  and 
potatoes. 


THE    LITERATI    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  gives  the  followiDg  on  dits  respect- 
ing the  literati  of  the  Commercial  Emporium :  — 

*  Cooper  is  preparing  something  for  the  press ;  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
a  broehurt  of  considerable  length  upon  the  mooted  question  of  the  relative 
expenditures  of  monarchies  and  republics  —  or,  to  be  more  particular,  of 
France  and  the  United  States.  Verplanck  is  immersed  in  politics.  Irving 
is  supposed  to  be  at  work ;  but  he  keeps  himself  veir  quiet  PauldinSt  we 
believe,  is  attending  faith jfully  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Halleck  is  busy, 
reading  everything  except  the  newspapers,  and  taking  care  of  his  cash-ac- 
counts. Dunlap  is  "  proffressing,"  as  they  say  in  England,  with  his  woric 
on  American  painters.  Bryant  is  deep  in  politics,  and,  we  fear,  slishts  the 
muses.  Howard  Payne  is  employed  upon  his  new  project,  wim  every 
prospect  of  success.  Simms  has  a  novel  in  press.  And  this  is  the  ram 
total  of  our  knowledge  about  the  matter.' 
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THB    MOTHER'S    PROPHECY. 

BT   MRl.  JAVB  X.  LOCKX. 

Thk  midnight  arch  abroad  was  flung, 

And  Luna  rode  in  state,  — 
A  mother  sat  amid  her  young. 

And  pondered  o'er  their  fate. 

And,  as  she  turned  her  watchful  eye 

Their  cherub  forms  to  meet. 
Her  soul  broke  forth  in  prophecy. 

In  numbers  wild  and  sweet 

'  And  what  shall  be  thy  lot  on  earth, 
Pledge  of  my  youthful  love  ? 

Methought  the  anguish  of  thy  birth, 
A  glorious  one  should  prove. 

Around  that  dark  and  gloomy  hour, 

Peril  and  wo  were  hung ; 
And  little  dost  thou  know  the  power 

Thy  presence  o'er  us  flung. 

Bloom  of  my  early  youth  thou  hast. 

And  spirit  of  my  mom ; 
Oh !  be  it  never  overcast, 

Withf  wo,  -my  eldest  bom. 

I  would  thy  sunny  smile  might  last 
Through  life's  drear  pilgrimage ; 

And  no  dark  passion  ever  blast 
The  hope  of  hoary  age. 

But,  oh,  my  son,  I  read  for  thee 

A  toilsome,  weary  lot; 
And  no  bright  place  on  earth  shall  be 

To  thee  a  **  sunny  spot.' 


» 


And  thou  wilt  make  thy  early  grave 
Beneath  the  ocean  surge. 

And  the  wild  music  ol  its  wave 
Thine  only  funeral  dirge. 

But  on  thy  polished  brow  I  trace 

Thy  father^s  lofty  mind. 
And  in  the  features  of  thy  face 

£R$  spirit,  mild  and  kind. 
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And  M  the  moniing  zephyn  lift. 
In  dalliance,  from  fhy  brow 

Thy  silken  locks,  the  fairest  gift 
Of  all,  I  deem  art  thou. 

And  there  is  something  whispers  me, 
A  mighty  coarse  is  thine ; 

Thy  name  among  the  stars  I  see. 
In  golden  letters  shine. 

'   But  thou  wilt  find  't  is  hard  to  wear 
The  laurel  wreath  of  fame  ; 
And  the  most  crushing  weight  to  bear, 
Of  all  earth  yields,  a  —  name. 

And  thou  wilt  learn  that  pride  and  power 

Are  but  a  weary  load ; 
And  life's  long  day  one  little  hour  — 

I  give  thee  up  to  God. 

And  in  thy  laughing  eye  I  see, 

Thou  merriest  one  of  all. 
The  wanderer's  cheerless  destiny  — 

Last  from  thy  father's  hall. 

Thou  'It  drink  thy  cup,  my  cherished  one, 
Far  from  thy  mother's  care ; 

And  sport  beneath  a  foreign  sun, 
Neglectful  of  her  prayer. 

And  far  and  lone  will  be  thy  grave, 

Amid  the  desert*s  gloom. 
Where  the  tall  cypress  columns  wave, 

And  wild  flowers  early  bloom. 

But  what  shall  be  thy  pilgrimage, 
Child  of  a  feeble  hour  ?  — 

Alas !  for  tears  bedim  the  page, 
My  chilled,  my  tender  flower. 

Oft  have  I  watched  in  weariness. 

Thy  restless  bed  beside ; 
And  waked  at  midnight  hour  to  bless 

My  sickly,  darling  pride. 

*<  The  shroud,  the  mattock  and  the  grave," 
Are  all  of  earth  for  thee  — 

Most  blest  of  all —  the  cold  world's  slave„ 
Thou  'It  early  cease  (o  be. 
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Mo§t  bleBt  of  all!  —  And  yet  I  weep 
To  give  thy  childhood'^  bloom 

To  death's  cold,  heartless,  dreamless  sleep. 
The  still,  unlanguaged  tomb. 

But  wo  for  thee,  my  latest  bom,  — 

Sorrow  will  early  blot. 
And  dim  the  radiance  of  thy  mom, 

For  thine  is  *  wdman^B  lot,* 

No  heart  will  open  to  thy  wrong. 

No  tongue  thine  anguish  tell ; 
While  silently  the  soul  of  song 

Will  from  thy  fountains  well. 

'T  is  thine  to  lovBt  to  toeep,  to  pray. 

And  practice  virtues  kind ; 
Then,  scarce  remembered,  pass  away, 

As  the  "  unlettered  hind." 


HINTS    TO    YOUNG    MOTHERS. 

The  exercise  of  the  muscles  gives  them  strength  adequate 
to  their  future  duties,  and  it  confirms  the  health  of  all  the  other 
organs.  It  cannot  be  commenced  too  early.  At  two  or  three 
weeks  of  age  the  infant  should  be  laid  on  its  back  on  the  car- 
pet, with  its  head  slightly  raised  and  its  limbs  free  for  motion ; 
there  let  it  exert  itself  as  long  as  it  finds  exertion  pleasurable, 
and  repeat  the  opportunity  several  times  every  day.  It  will  gwn 
strength  faster  than  you  are  aware,  if  you  have  never  made 
the  experiment. 

Do  not  allow  it  to  sit  either  in  the  nurse's  arms  or  on  the 
floor,  till  it  can  do  so  with  very  little  effort ;  there  is  danger  of 
lasting  injurv  to  the  spine. 

When  it  is  carried  in  its  nurse's  arms  she  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  support  its  head,  sometimes  on  one  arrn  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  that  there  may  be  no  strain  upon  the 
neck,  and  that  it  may  not  acquire  the  very  awkward  habit  of 
lolling  the  hjead  upon  one  side. 

Never  suffer  a  child  to  be  iolted  after  meals  to  promote  di- 
gestion— the  effect  will  be  the  contrary —  it  will  derange  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  stomach ;  neither  to  be  tossed  high 
in  the  air  till  it  catches  its  breath  —  such  rough  modes  of  ex- 
ercise are  too  rude  not  to  be  hurtful  and  dangerous. 
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MRS    GORE'S    BEQUEST. 

Mrs  Christopher  Gore,  lately  deceased,  has  left  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  University.  Would  that  she  had 
left  it  to  found  a  School  or  College  lor  females.  When  will 
women  learn  that  the  most  effectual  way  in  which  they  can 
promote  the  great  interests  of  literature,  morality  and  piety, 
IS  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  sex ! 

The  education  of  young  men  has  in  our  country,  always 
been  the  object  of  legislative  attention  and  munificence  —  ay, 
and  of  benevolent  exertions  likewise  —  but  the  education  of 
young  women  has  not  been  even  named  in  our  state  councils, 
nor  provided  for  by  charitable  bequests.  And  unless  ladies 
exert  their  influence  (and  devote  their  means  too,  when  they 
happen  to  have  property,  which  to  be  sure  is  very  rare,)  to 
remedy  the  evil  it  will  continue  —  but  not  forever.  No :  — 
the  spuit  of  our  holy  religion  must  at  last  break  the  chains  of 
the  oppressed  in  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  slave  in  body  — 
christian  men  will  learn  that  without  the  aid  of  a  judiciously 
educated  female  population  they  qan  never  succeed  in  reform- 
ing the  world. 

One  female  name  is  already  inscribed  on  the  list  of  public 
benefactors  to  the  cause  of  female  improvement.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Tucker,  who  died  in  Boston  about  two  years  since, 
left  by  will  twenty  thousand  dollars^  to  found  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  female  children  ;  and  she  provided  regulations 
for  the  ordering  of  the  school,  which  we  thought  far  surpassed 
in  wisdom  those  that  are  to  govern  the  orphan  College  of 
Girard.  When  is  the  bequest  of  Miss  Tucker  to  be  carried 
into  efifect  ?  We  hope  no  obstacle  will  be  raised  to  impede 
the  execution  of  her  benevolent  plan  )  one  which  she  formed 
during  her  long  and  distressing  ilbess  as  the  dearest  earthly 
wish  of  her  heart ;  and  the  completion  of  which  will  cause 
her  name  to  be  loved  and  her  memory  revered,  as  long  as 
goodness  and  intelligence  are  regarded  in  our  community. 
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Ths  Litskart  Remaiits  or  Martha  Dat;  with  Rmv,  Dr 
Fitch's  Address  at  the  Funeral:  and  Sketches  or  her 
Character.    New  Haven :  H.  Howe  &  Co.  pp.  121. 

Miss  Martha  Day  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  President  Day,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven.  She  died  very  suddenly  in  that  city  last  December,  in 
the  31st  year  of  her  age.  To  gratify  the  request  of  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  deceased,  this  volume  has  been  published.  Its  perusal 
has  so  deeply  moved  our  feeUngs,  that  we  despair  of  adding  anything  to  its 
interest  by  remarks  of  our  own  —  and  ''prefer  to  give,  from  the  work  itself, 
all  that  our  limits  will  permit,  certain  that  our  readers  will  find  the  subject 
one 

'  Which  will  resist  the  witchery  of  the  world, 
Ay,  all  the  love  of  change,  the  note  of  time 
To  draw  them  from  the  page.' 

We  take  our  extracts  from  the  *  Sketch  of  character,'  as  affording  a  more 
minute,  and  therefore  more  satisfying  description  of  this  angelic  being,  than 
is  found  in  the  *  Address.'  A  character  of  so  much  perfection  requires  to 
be  exhibited  in  its  varied  beauty,  because  general  terms  of  praise  are  whol- 
ly inadequate  to  make  the  heart  feel  the  worth  of  the  example,  or  the  mind 
discern  the  brightness  of  the  picture. 

PerBonal  Appearance. — She  was.  below  the  middle  heieht,  and  about 
the  ordinary  size  of  young  ladies.  Her  face  was  not  regularly  beautiful, 
but  highly  interesting  and  attractive.  Her  complexion  was  fair,  and  she 
was  eeneralW  very  pale.  She  had  a  finely  shaped  head,  and  a  broad,  full 
intellectual  forehead.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  dark  —  the  latter  expressive 
of  great  intelligence  and  mildness.  There  was  also  a  playful  expression  in 
her  eyes,  while  the  lower  part  of  her  face  was  indicative  of  sadness.  But 
words  can  faintly  describe  her  interesting  countenance,  and  there  exists  no 
likeness  of  her,  save  the  imperishable  one  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends. 

Her  voice  was  very  gentle  and  pleasant.  Those  who  heard  her  repeat 
that  wildly  imaginative  dream,  from  the  German  of  Richter,  which  she 
used,  sometimes,  to  recite  to  her  friends,  will  feel  inclined  to  say  — 

*  The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more.' 
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She  looked  younger  than  she  really  was,  and  her  peculiar  manner  made 
her  appear  very  youthful.  It  was  perfectly  aimple  and  childlike,  and  very 
spriehUy.  She  was  one  whom  you  could  never  think  of  as  growing  old. 
If  she  had  lived  long,  she  wouul,  in  many  things,  always  have  heen,  as 
some  one  said  of  Klopstock,  *  a  youth  forever.' 

•  «  ti  «i  • 

'  Mental  Character  and  AcqwiremeniB.  —  Attractive  as  she  was  in  person, 
the  beauty  of  mind  far  outshone  the  loveliness  of  external  appearance.  She 
was  so  averse  to  display,  so  disposed  to  x:onceal  her  talents,  that  her  powers 
of  mind  were  not  generally  understood  and  appreciated. 

*  Many  have  remarked,  that  they  never  knew  such  perfect  simplicity, 
united  with  an  intellect  so  superior  —  but,  is  not  simplicity  always  the  ac- 
companiment of  true  genius  ? 

*  Hers  was  a  mind,  which  all  who  knew  anything  of,  must  regard  as  en- 
tirely unlike  that  of  common  characters,  peculiarly  individual  in  its  nature. 
It  was  a  clear,  vigorous,  original  and  well  balanced  mind.    There  was 

Seat  maturity,  and  independence,  and  discrimination,  in  her  habits  of 
ougt^t;  and  an  enlargement  of  views,  that  led  her  to  examine  a  subject' 
in  all  its  bearings. 

*  She  had  true  poetic  genius,  and  early  manifested  it.  A  playmate  of  her 
childhood  says  —  *'  She  used  to  be  constantly  talking  of  fairies :  and  her 
tiiouffhts,  on  every  subject,  seemed  to  flow  in  a  different  channel  m>m  those 
of  other  children.*'  Sne  wrote,  at  that  time,  some  childish  verses,  in  which 
fairies  were  introduced.  She  felt  even  then,  that  <*  the  beings  of  the  mind 
are  not  of  clay."  The  world-in  which  her  imagination  lived  was  altogether 
a  different  place  from  that  inhabited  by  common  minds ;  for  it  was  peopled 
with  the  bright  and  beautiful  creations  of  her  own  genius. 

*But  notwithstanding  her  poetic  temperament,  she  applied  herself  closely 
to  study ;  and  made  high  and  various  attainments.  And  she  preferred  those 
studies  that  tasked  her  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  required  the  deepest  re- 
flection. 

*  Some  have  supposed,  that  she  studied  so  hard  as  to  injure  her  health ; 
her  friends  consider  this  a  mistake.  She  almost  invariably  exercised  great 
judgment  and  discretion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  she  devoted  to 
study.  She  did  fnot  spend  as  ereat  a  proportion  of  each  day  in  study  as 
many  scholars  do ;  but  she  had  an  uncommon  poWer  of  abstraction,  and 
when  she  studied,  she  applied  herself  to  it  closely  and  in  earnest. 

*  She  never  entertained  that  absurd  notion,  which  is  too  prevalent  among 
youi^  ladies  —  that  her  education  was  completed  when  she  left  schoM. 
She  felt  then  that  she  had  taken  only  the  first  step  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  saw  before  her  with  delight, 

'  The  varied  fields  of  science,  ever  new. 
Opening,  and  wider  opening  on  the  view '  — 

and  she  went  on,  through  life,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  valuable  knowledge. 

<  Mathematics  and  Mental  Philosophy  were  decidedly  her  favorite  studies, 
before  she  left  school.  In  Mathematics,  she  had  pursued  a  very  thorough 
course  through  Trigonometry.  In  Mental  Philosophy,  she  had  studied  with 
care  the  works  of  Stewart  and  Brown ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
Edwards  on  the  Will,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Coleridee.  From  the  last 
mentioned  author,  she  thoueht  she  derived  much  more  benefit  than  from 
either  of  the  others.  But,  ner  study  of  Mental  Philosophy  did  not  connst 
merely  in  collecting  various  opinions  and  theories  from  books.  It  was  rather 
deep  and  patient  thought,  enlivened  occasionally  by  an  animated  discussion 
of  difficult  points  with  some  friend. 

<  She  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  had  read  numerous  authors  In 
that  language.  Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  speak  of  her  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  as  being  considerable.    She  had  studied,  with  great  interest, 
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a  part  of  the  wortn  of  Xenophon  and  Homer,  one  volume  of  Plato,  and 
some  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  She  read  French  with  great  ease. 
During  the  last  few  months  of  her  life,  she  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
German,  and  was  greatly  interested  in,  and  delighted  with,  this  language. 
She  said,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  shortly  after  she  commenced  me 
study  —  <*  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  the  German  words  are  completely 
fixed  in  my  memory.  Indeed,  there  is  something  in  the  German  that  fas- 
tens itself  upon  the  mind  strangely." 

*  She  did  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  miscellaneous  reading.  Among 
the  prose  writers  of  the  present  age,  she  admired  particularly  John  Foster 
and  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.  With  regard  to 
practical  religious  books,  she  preferred  such  writers  as  Thomas  A  f  empis, 
Baxter  and  Leighton  to  those  of  more  modern  times.  Of  Leighton's  works, 
she  said  to  a  friend,  a  few  days  before  her  death  —  **  It  is  the  most  delight- 
ful book  I  ever  read." 

.<  She  was  familiar  with  the  best  poets,  but  had  not  a  ver3r  general  ac- 
quaintance with  works  of  fiction.  In  poetry,  her  taste  was  refined  and  dis- 
criminating, without  fastidiousness. 

*0f  all  poets,  she  delighted  most  in  Spenser,  Shakspeare  fud  Milton. 
Her  reading  of  Shakspeare  was,  however,  confined  to  a  few  of  his  best 
plays.  Hamlet,  Kin^  Lear,  and  perhaps  six  or  eight  others,  she  read  often 
wim  ever-increasing  interest,  and  thought  their  effect  upon  herself,  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  was  beneficial. 

<  A  trio  of  modem  poets  may  be  named,  who  excited  her  admiration  more 
than  any  others,  except  the  three  especial  favorites  above  mentioned. 
These  are  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Dana,  it  was  during  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life  that  she  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  and  found  them  a  source  of  great  delight  and  improve- 
ment The  writings  of  Dana  were  unknown  to  her  until  within  a  few 
months  of  her  death.  In  regard  to  him,  she  remarked,  one  day,  to  a  friend, 
after  having  expressed  great  admiration  of  his  genius  —  **  He  is  a  most  sin- 
cere writer.  He  writes  just  as  he  thinks  and  feels  ~  not  as  he  supposes  the 
world  will  say  he  ought  to  think  and  feel." 

*  She  was,  at  one  time,  some  years  since,  fascinated  with  the  poetry  of  By- 
ron —  but,  though  she  continued,  of  course,  to  admire  his  genius,  she  did 
not  read  his  works  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  with  the  delight  she  used  to : 
and  indeed,  for  three  years  previous  to  her  death,  she  scarcely  read  them  at 
all. 

*  She  admired  some  of  Mrs  Heman's  poems  —  but  she  thought  the  beauty 
of  them  was  often  injured  by  the  concluding  stanzas.  She  used  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  fault  alluded  to  —  *'  When  the  moral  of  a  poem  is  evident,  a 
formal  statement  of  it,  at  the  conclusion,  spoils  the  piece  —  at  least  for  me." 

<  She  occasionally  had  some  doubts,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  her  studies ; 
and,  once  or  twice,  thought  of  giving  theio  up,  partially  or  entirely.  She 
wrote  to  a  friend,  in  July,  1833  —  'M  do  not  think  1  shall  study  with  you 
next  winter.  I  have  almost  concluded  to  give  up  study  —  at  least  as  a 
principal  employment  I  am  going  to  try  what  1  can  do,  with  the  power  I 
already  have.  It  is  iherely  an  experiment,  and  1  think  it  probable  I  shall 
come  back  to  study  again." 

'  These  scruples  soon  vanished.  To  the  same  friend,  she  wrote,  in  Sep- 
tember— '*  You  will  smile,  when  I  tell  you  that  1  have  commenced  study- 
ing again,  with  great  zeal.  I  have  discovered  one  thing  at  least  —  that  is, 
that  some  hard  study,  every  day,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  my  health ; 
and,  while  1  study  Phaedo  and  the  Tusculan  Questions,  1  think  my  con- 
science will  not  trouble  me  any  more  on  that  score.  The  more  I  read  Plato 
and  Cicero,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  a  Christian  may  study  them  with 
profit" ' 

ft  fe  *  «  • 

Poetic  Oenitu,  — '  When  she  wrote  poetry,  it  was  from  the  mere  impulse 
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of  feelioffs  that  could  not  be  restrained.  She  knew  nothing  of  that  pre- 
meditated manufacturing  of  impromptus,  which  appears  to  be  characteristic 
of  some  self-constituted  geniuses  of  the  present  age.  She  used  to  say,  **  I 
write  only  when  1  cannot  help  it."  All  her  pieces  were,  in  fact,  as  she 
said  of  one,  "  a  mere  oyerflow  of  feeling.'*  l*he  only  ones  written  at  a  giv- 
en time,  for  a  particular  occasion,  were  those  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen 
of  May  —  composed  at  the  urgent  request  of  her  school-mates.  These 
were  written  in  great  haste,  in  one  evening. 

*  She  preserved  no  copies  of  her  pieces.  They  were  often  written  with 
a  pencil,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  whatever  book  she  happened  to  have  in  her 
hand ;  and,  unless  a  friend  interposed  to  preserve  them,  they  were  usually 
destroyed,  almost  as  soon  as  written.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  written  the  last 
year  of  her  life,  had  been  seen  by  only  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  her 
friends. 

*  But,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  her  careless  and  unpremeditated  man- 
ner of  writing,  that  she  considered  poetic  genius  as  something  to  be  leit  to 
itself,  disdaining  the  aids  of  close  study  and  reflection.  It  was  only  because 
she  had  formed  such  a  low  opinion  oi  her  own  powers,  that  she  pursued 
such  a  oourse.  Whenever  she  thought  seriously  of  writing  anything  for 
publication,  she  would  say  — "If  1  ever  write  anything  worth  publishing, 
it  must  be  after  years  of  study  and  thought." 

*  Though  she  generally  aimed  rather  to  repress  than  to  cultivate  her  po- 
etic genius,  it  could  not  remain  entirely  uncultivated ;  for  the  love  of  na- 
ture and  familiarity  with  its  beautiful  scenes,  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  kin- 
dred genius,  the  cultivation  of  benevolent  and  holy  feelinn  —  these,  and 
various  other  influences,  all  tended  to  strengthen  and  develope  her  poetic 
powers. 

*  It  is  believed,  that  all  who  read  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume,  will 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  she  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  true  poetic  ge- 
nius. Some  of  these  poems  are  characterized,  chiefly,  by  playfulness  of  fan- 
cy and  delicacy  of  feeling ;  some,  by  deep  pathos ;  others,  by  brilliancy  of 
imagination ;  and  others  still,  by  a  sublime  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment 

<The  Dove,  and  the  Lines  on  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  are  undoubtedly 
superior  to  the  other  pieces.  In  the  Dove,  there  is  developed  very  great 
power  and  splendor  of  imagination.  The  Lines  on  Psalm  102 :  25,  belone 
to  a  very  high  order  of  poetry.  There  is  perfect  unity  in  the  piece,  with 
an  elevation  of  thought  and  expression  which  is  found  in  few  productions  of 
any  poet,  it  is  a  gwxi  illustration  of  a  remark  its  Author  once  made — **  a 
short  poem  should  convey  one  sublime  sentiment,  rather  than,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  various  disjointed  reflections.*' ' 
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Cheerfidness  of  disposition.  — '  There  was  a  high  degree  of  equanimity, 
cheerfulness,  and  even  joyousness,  in  her  disposition.  She  was,  for  the 
most  part,  peculiarly  happy.    Not  long  before  her  death,  she  said  to  a  friend 

—  <*  1  enjoy  life  much —  and  when  I  go  on  quietly  doing  my  duty,  I  am 
almost  as  happy  as  I  can  wish  to  be  on  earth."  Indeed,  now  could  it  be 
otherwise  with  one,  so  gifted  in  mind,  so  lovely  in  disposition,  so  blameless 
in  life  ?  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  some  traces  of  sadness  were  discerni- 
ble ;  but,  they  were  evanescent  as  the  **  morning  cloud,"  —  casting  only  a 
brief  and  nnfrequent  shade  over  the  sunshine  of  her  soul. 

*  Her  views  oi  life  were  uncommonly  cheerful,  rational  and  benevolent. 
She  never  disdained  to  receive  enjoyment,  from  what  some  might  esteem 
trifling  pleasures.  She  had  a  great  fondness  for  children,  which  was  al- 
ways returned.  She  seemed  to  love  the  whole  animate  and  inanimate  cre- 
ation. A  walk,  with  a  friend,  on  a  beautiful  day,  so  exl^arated  her  spirits, 
that  she  would  seem  perfectly  filled  with  delight 

*  How  brightly,  to  her  view,  did  the  glory  of  God  shine  in  all  his  woiks 

—  in  the  most  simple  and  common,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime.   To  one  so  humble  and  contemplative,  everything  in  nature  q»ake 
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with  a  deeper  meaning  than  to  common  minds;  they  all  told  of  their  Crea- 
tor's benevolence  —  for  she  had  that,  which  alone  rightly  interprets  their 
meaning,  a  heart  overflowing  with  holy  love. 

'  And  if  she  enjoyed  so  much  the  beautiful  things  of  earth,  how  must  she 
delight  in  the  glories  of  that  infinitely  beautiful  world,  which  she  now  in- 
habits —  where,  we  must  believe,  there  is  everything  to  gratify  the  pure 
taste  and  imagination  of  a  redeemed  spirit,  as  well  as  its  long-cherished  as- 
pirations for  perfect  knowledge  and  holiness. 

*  She  never  supposed,  that  her  mental  powers  and  love  of  literature  pur- 
chased for  her  a  dispensation  from  everything  feminine.  Her  character 
and  example  furnish  a  striking  refutation  of  the  absurd  notion  that  literary 
taste  necessarily  prevents  a  lady  from  a  suitable  attention  to  domestic  du- 
ties, the  "  sweet  charities  of  life,"  and  the  works  of  active  benevolence. 
Indeed,  her  genius  and  taste,  doubtless,  shed  their  influence  over  the  per- 
formance of  her  common  duties ;  and  contributed  to  render  her  most  lovely 
and  endearing  in  domestic  life,  most  ready  and  efficient  in  deeds  of  benev- 
olence. 

*  She  showed  unusual  judgment  and  decision,  in  the  common  aflairs  of 
life,  where  such  qualities  are  so  much  needed.     She  was   diligent  in  the 
improvement  of  time  —  ready  to  aid  any  who  required  her  assistance  —  ''of 
daily   life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer  *'  —  and  wherever  her  imagination 
wandered,  her  heart  was  still  on  her  friends  and  her  duties. 

*  Said  one  who  knew  her  well,  and  all  her  friends  must  be  struck  with 
the  justice  of  the  remark  — "  It  was  at  home,  I  have  often  thought  and 
said,  that  she  shone  most  —  for  there  her  benevolent  feelings  were  not  re- 
strained by  diffidence,  but  she  acted  out  her  true  character,  more  fully  than 
anywhere  else." ' 

«  •  •  «  • 

Religious  Jeelings.  — '  Notwithstanding  the  high  importance  that  she 
attached  to  mental  cultivation,  she  felt  that  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  cultivation  of  holy  feeling  and  active  benevolence.  She  said  to  a  friend, 
during  the  last  year  of  her  life  —  *'  In  my  estimate  of  character,  I  used  to 
think  too  much,  by  far,  of  intellectual  powers  and  attainments.  Now  I  re- 
gard chiefly  moral  feelings  — I  love  much  better  to  contemplate,  and  feel 
more  admiration  for,  a  very  good,  than  a  very  great  character  —  or  rather,  I 
feel  that  high  moral  worth  is  indeed  true  greatness,  more  than  anything  else 
can  be."  Yet  she  believed  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  rightly  pur- 
sued, is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  piety,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  so  in  her 
own  case. 

*  She  felt  her  high  responsibilities  to  the  being  that  had  bestowed  on  her 
so  many  rich  blessings.  '<  What  have  I  that  1  have  not  received  ?  '*  was 
the  language  of  her  heart —  and  impelled  by  feelings  of  grateful  obligation 
and  humble  dependence,  she  consecrated  her  powers  to  the  service  of  her 
God.  And  richer  than  the  gifls  which  those  of  old  brought,  whom  the 
guiding  star  led  to  the  infant  Jesus,  were  the  offerings  she  made  to  her  Re- 
deemer —  for  she  gave  to  his  cause  all  the  energies  of  a  rare  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect,  a  warm  heart,  a  devoted  life. 

'  There  are  some  minds,  whose  natural  impulses  seem  to  lead  to  a  course 
of  conduct,  in  which  there  is  much  apparent  resemblance,  to  that  conscien- 
tions  performance  of  duty  which  is  the  result  of  the  strictest  religious  prin- 
ciple —  though  the  two  Uiings  are  in  reality  entirely  different.  Perhaps,  a 
high  degree  of  moral  taste  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  conduct  to  which  we 
allude.  Whatever  mav  be  its  cause,  she  of  whom  we  speak,  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  just  stated.  She  had  ever  been  so  nearly  faultless  in 
outward  conduct,  that  the  change  which  took  place  in  her  when  she  be- 
came a  Christian,  was  not  so  manifest  as  it  is  in  most  persons.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  those  who  knew  her  best  entertain  different  opin- 
ions, in  reeard  to  the  time  when  she  was  changed  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
She,  undoubtedly y  dated  it  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1831,  as  various  re- 
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membered  expressions  in  her  conyersation,  and  some  passages  In  her  lettervy 
clearly  indicate.  Early  in  the  season  just  mentioned,  she  said  to  a  friend  — 
**  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  more  interested  in  reli^on  —  but  the  Bible  is  to 
me  all  darkness  —  a  sealed  book/*  Her  feelings  m  regard  to  the  Scnptores, 
as  expressed  to  the  same  friend,  were  very  different,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
above  remark  was  made.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  she  said  — <«  I  greatly 
fear  I  am  precisely  what  I  was  months  ago."  in  the  course  of  that  sum- 
mer, she  remarked  in  a  note  to  a  friend  —  <*  I  am  one  who  has  but  lately 
begun  to  seek  a  happy  eternity."  These  things,  together  with  some  ex- 
tracts which  will  hereafter  be  given,  from  her  letters,  seem  to  make  it  evi- 
dent, that  she  never  supposed  herself  a  Christian  previous  to  1831  —  and 
render  it,  at  least  probable,  that  she  was  correct  in  this  opinion. 

'  8he  drew  her  religious  opinions  from  the  Bible  alone  —  having  no  over- 
Weening  regard  for  what  great  men  say  on  such  subjects  —  though  she  was 
ever  remarkable  for  a  becoming  deference  of  feeling  and  manner,  towards 
those  who  were  older  and  wiser  than  herself.  She  had  a  great  aversion  to 
controversy  on  the  essential  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  read  no  books  of  that 
kind.  To  a  friend,  who  was  in  doubt  on  one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, she  said  —  **\  advise  you  to  read  no  controversy  on  the  subject  — 
nothing  on  either  side  of  the  question.  Make  up  your  mind  from  the  Bible 
alone  —  and  beware  lest  you  rail  into  one  habit,  which  is  very  prevalent,  — 
that  of  drawing  a  host  of  mere  inferences,  from  some  few  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  then  considering  them  as  clearly  revealed  and  most  impor- 
tant truths." 

'  Her  piety  was  deeply  thouehtful  —  but  it  was  not  like  that  of  some  im- 
aginative minds,  who  muse  idly  over  the  **  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed." 
It  was  active,  as  well  as  meditative  —  a  truly  delightful  union,  and  rare  as 
it  is  delightful.  Her  religious  feelings  were  generally  calm  and  serene  — 
but  it  was  not  the  stillness  of  indifference  — it  was  the  **  calmness  of  in- 
tensity." 

'  Her  piety  was  symmetrical.  It  was  characteriased  by  a  high  degree  of 
self-knowledge,  a  peculiarly  grateful  spirit,  and  a  firm  confidence  in  her 
Redeemer.  Humility  and  energy  were  sweetly  and  harmoniously  blended 
-^  the  deepest  feeling  was  combined  with  the  most  sober  and  rational  views. 
$be  was  remarkably  conscientious  in  little  things ;  the  ^*  beauty  of  holiness  " 
shone  in  all  her  conduct.  If  there  was  any  visible  defect,  it  was  the  want 
of  a  fiill  knowledge  of  her  capabilities  of  usefulness.  This  knowledge 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  increased  her  influence. 

*  Her  reliffious  character  was  consistent.  Her  piety  was  not  an  occasional^ 
glimmering  light  —  it  was  a  steady  brightness.  It  was  not  the  religion  of 
times  and  ceremonies  —  but  an  habitual,  all>pervading,  and  rapidly  proms- 
aive  spirit  of  piety.  Her  zeal  was  not  of  that  kind,  which  spen^  itself  in 
^iterating  the  exclamation, "  How  1  wish  other»  were  more  consistent"  — 
but  it  was  that  holy  zeal  which  is  never  found  but  in  company  with  true 
charity.  And  she  gave  that  evidence  of  piety,  which  is  less  questionable 
than  mere  zeal  —  the  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  common  duties ;  the 
self-denisd  and  disinterestedness,  the  meekness  ana  patience,  so  requisite  in 
the  scenes  of  every-day  life. 

^  She  was  deeply  interested  in  all  benevolent  objects  —  hut  this  interest 
was  manifested  in  a  peculiarly  quiet  and  unostentatious  way.  She  was 
very  watchful  of  her  motives  in  regard  to  these  thin^,  and  said  —  « 1  feel 
that  we,  of  the  present  age,  are  in  ereat  danger  of  mistaking  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  our  own  plans,  for  zeiQ  in  the  cause  of  religion.  We  maybe, 
apparently  and  really,  much  engaged  in  promoting  benevolent  objects,  with- 
out any  right  feeling  in  regard  to  them." 

*  Her  piety  was  a^ent  The  unwearied  efforts  that  she  made,  to  promote 
the  retigious  welfare  of  her  Sabbath  Scholars  and  various  other  yonng 
friends,  testify  to  the  warmth  of  her  Christian  feelings.  And  some  who 
read  this  wUi  remember,  bow  she  used  to  tu^e  upon  thiQia  the  duty  and  the 
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privilege  of  devoting  tiieir  hearts  and  lives  to  God.  Oh,  if  then  they  resisted 
her  appeals,  let  them  now  give  heed  to  the  lessons  that  are  taught  bv  the 
record  of  her  bright  example ;  and  especially,  to  the  pages  on  which  are 
enstamped  her  own  glowing  feelings  on  subjects  of  eternal  moment.  Let 
them  listen  —  it  is  the  voice  of  the  dead  —  it  is  the  entreating  voice  of  a 
beloved  friend  —  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  messenger  from  Paradise ,  bearing  the 
invitation,  **  come  up  hither." 

'  She  did  not  converse  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  often,  or  as  freely,  as 
many  Christians  do  —  but  when  she  did  thus  converse  with  her  friends,  it 
came  from  her  inmost  soul,  and  produced  a  deep,  and  holy,  and  abiding  im- 
pression on  those  who  listened.  She  made  great  efforts  to  overcome  the  dif- 
fidence and  reserve  she  felt,  in  speaking  on  this  subject ;  and  these  efiforts 
were  somewhat  successful.  Her  conversation  was  never  marked  by  that 
heartless  utterance  of  common-place  assertions,  that  fluent  unmeaningness, 
in  regard  to  the  most  awful  truths  of  religion,  which  is  too  prevalent.  In 
resaM  to  this  fault,  she  said  —  **  I  have  often  been  shocked,  in  listening  to 
religious  conversation  —  to  hear  people  introduce  the  name  of  the  Deity,  as 
lightly  as  they  would  a  term  in  Algebra —  and  the  most  important  truths  of 
the  Bible,  like  the  news  of  the  day.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  were 
talking  about  the  words  —  not  the  realities."  In  speakine  of  her  own  re- 
serve on  the  subject  of  religion,  she  said  —  "I  have  often  lelt  one  difficulty 
in  this  matter —  that  is,  the  want  of  terms  that  would  express  my  thoughts 
plainly,  and  yet  not  offend  good  taste.**  And  may  not  the  very  clearness 
and  vividness  of  her  religious  views  have  prevented  her,  at  times,  from  giv- 
ing utterance  to  her  thoughts  ?  When  we  attempt  to  converse  on  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
our  words  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  we  can  never  feel  in 
speaking  of  anything  else ;  and  undoubtedly,  those  who  think  and  feel  most 
deeply  on  religion,  often  remain  silent,  because  no  language  can  express  the 
full  meaning  of  their  thoughts.' 

We  come  now  to  the  most  intensely  interesting  part  of  the  volume  —  the 
Letters  of  the  deceased  ;  or  rather  such  extracts  as  exhibit  her  religious 
thoughts  and  sensibilities.  Would  that  we  could  give  the  whole.  We  say 
this,  because  the  book  is  not  designed  to  be  offered  for  sale,  it  being  only 
published  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  We  hope  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  bereaved  family,  will  be  altered.  The  work  ought  to  be  known 
universally.  Such  an  example  of  early  genius  is  not  common  in  either  sex ; 
such  a  union  of  talent,  learning,  humility  and  piety,  is  a  rare  model,  which 
•  surely  deserves  to  be  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  sex.  To  chris- 
tian parents,  anxious  for  the  moral  improvement  of  their  dear  ones,  how 
cheering  must  be  the  hope  that  reading  these  letters  of  Miss  Day,  may 
be  the  means  of  exciting  many  young  ladies  in  efforts  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple.   Take  the  following  specimens. 

*In  a  letter,  dated  New  Haven,  August  1st,  1838,  she  wrote  —  *'  I  sup- 
pose we  ought  to  think  of  moral  improvement  in  writing  letters,  as  much  as 
in  conversation.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  it  either — there  are 
not  the  same  feelings  of  diffidence,  or  awkwardness — and  if  you  are  in 
want  of  expressions  strong  enough  for  your  emotions,  you  can  stop  and  think 
of  them.  A  deep  feeling,  wound  in  with  the  very  life  of  your  heart,  which 
it  would  be  like  laying  bare  a  nerve  to  express,  with  the  eye  of  another 
bent  on  yours,  —  you  can  write  calmly  on  the  unconscious  paper,  and  re- 
ceive again  sympathy,  advice,  or  encouragement — just  what  you  wish.  I 
do  think  our  conversation  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  our  thoughts,  on  things 
unseen  —  and  if  we  and  our  uiends  were  in  the  habit  of  it,  what  could  bo 
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more  delightful !  But  when  we  have  long  perverted  (hif  means  of  improve- 
ment, we  lose  in  some  degree  the  power  of  using  it  rightly  —  if  we  hare 
some  right  afiections,  the  words  to  express  them  are  not  at  hand,  ot  some 
provoking  cant  phrase  rises  to  our  lips,  with  all  its  ridiculous  assodationSi 
to  disturb  and  chill  us.  I  do  not  doubt  you  have  overcome  most  of  these 
difficulties  —  but  have  you  not,  at  some  time,  felt  them  ?  Did  you  never 
feel  your  heart  full  of  burning  tiioughts,  and  longing  to  unburden  itself,  or 
to  asK  for  direction  and  encouragement,  so  that  you  could  not  think  or  talk 
about  anything  else,  —  and  yet  unable  to  utter  a  word  ?  But  these  are 
troubles  which  cannot  last  long,  if  the  heart  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  FaiUi  and 
love  will  unseal  the  lips  of  the  dumb,  and  teach  the  language  of  Zion  to 
them.  But  the  heart  —  the  heart  —  ah !  there  is  indeed  the  difficulty.  A 
hard,  proud,  worldly,  selfish  heart —  that  is  the  secret  of  all  this  trouble.'* 
•  •  •  •  » 

<  In  a  letter,  dated  New  Haven,  October 2l8t,  1883,  she  wrote— ^  I  lately 
met  with  a  sentiment,  in  a  piece  of  Dana's,  which  I  know  will  delight  yoa 

—  at  least,  if  you  dwell  upon  it  a  moment  or  two  —  for  its  most  obvious 
meaning  is  not  the  most  striking.  *  Relieion  ought  to  be  the  home  of  our 
thoushts.'  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  How  like  the  sweet,  soothed  feelings, 
which  fill  our  hearts  when  we  return  to  our  homes,  are  those  which  steal 
upon  us,  with  the  thoughts  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  our  Almighty  Father. 
There  is  rest  and  peace  for  the  weary  mind  —  and  balm  and  warmth,  fiir 
the  chilled  and  wounded  afiections.  I  did  not  mean  to  ^ve  a  paraphrase  of 
the  expression,  but  just  to  mention  one  of  the  many  delightful  assodations, 
which  it  recalls.*' ' 

We  must  close  with  the  reflections  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  ^  none 
could  be  more  appropriate. 

*  HiotogloriouB  her  blessedness  now  —  a  **  rapt  seraph  "  before  the  throne 
of  the  (Sod  and  Saviour,  that  she  loved  so  well  on  earth  —  a  cherished  in- 
mate of  that  world  where,  in  every  heart,  perpetual  ''joy  and  gladness  are 
found  "  — where,  from  the  lips  of  all,  *'  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  mel- 
ody "  are  unceasingly  heard.  *<  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more  "  —  no  restless  desires  are  ungratified,  no  ardent  aspirings  chilled, 
in  that  perfect  world.    To  its  redeemed  inhabitants,  *'  the  darkness  is  past " 

—  the  clouds  and  storms  of  earth  are  over ;  on  them,  "  the  true  light  shin- 
eth  "  —  die  unclouded,  divine  light  of  the  celestial  city.  Well  may  we  add. 
in  the  words  of  that  **  voice  from  lieaven/'  in  these  inspired  words,  so  full 
of  truth  and  of  meaning  —  <*  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  * 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  this  article,  our  readers  would  not,  we  feel, 
be  satisfied  without  one  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  this  dear  girl;  — one  me- 
morial of  her  genius  which,  if  we  do  rate  at  its  full  worth,  it  is  only  because 
the  superior  excellences  of  her  moral  character  make  us  feel  that  mere  in- 
tellectual powers  are  of  little  consequence  compared  with  such  goodness. 

I.IlfE8, 

On  Pmlm  cii,  35, 99. 

*  This  piece  was  inserted,  by  the  Author,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  July 
Sd,  1833,  with  the  following  comment.  —  "I  see,  as  plainly  as  any  one  can, 
that  I  have  chosen  a  theme,  in  this,  which  is  far  above  my  powers.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  mere  overflow  of  feeling,  without  any  definite  aim."  ' 

'The  boundless  Universe, 
All  that  ii  hath  of  splendor  and  of  life, 
The  living,  moving  worlds,  in  their  briglit  robes, 
Of  blooming  lands,  and  heaving,  glittering  waten,— 
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Even  the  still  aad  holy  depths  of  heayen, 
Where  the  glad  planets  bathe  in  floods  of  light, 
Forever  pouring  firom  a  thousand  suns,  — 
AU,  all,  are  but  the  garments  of  our  God, 
Tea,  the  dark  foldings  of  his  outmost  skirts. 
Mortal !  who  ivith  a  trembling,  lon^g  heart, 
Watchest,  in  silence,  the  few  rays,  that  steal. 
In  their  kind  dimness,  to  thy  feeble  sight,  -^ 
Watch  on,  in  silence^  till  within  thy  soul, 
Bearing  away  each  taint  of  sin  and  death, 
Springs  the  hid  fountain  of  Immortal  life : 
Then  shall  the  mighty  veil  asunder  rend. 
And  o'er  the  spirit,  living,  strong,  and  pure. 
Shall  the  full  glories  of  the  Godhead  flow.' 

Thb  YouxfG  Ladies'  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting.  Bt 
Mrs  Maria  Turner  ;  Author  *  of  Rudiments  of  Drawing  and  Sha- 
dowing Flowers.'    Cincinnati :  Corey  and  Fairbank.    pp.  71. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  little  work  was  for  several  years  a  resident  in 
Boston ;  and  her  accomplishments  in  the  arts  of  Drawing  and  Painting  are 
well  known.  Her  Rudiments,  &c,  is  used  in  every  school  for  Toung  Ladies 
where  drawing  is  taught.  The  present  hock  will  be  found,  we  think,  even 
more  useful  than  its  predecessor.  Mrs  Turner  has  here  given  exact*  rales 
for  preparing  and  laying  on  the  colors  in  painting  fruits,  flowers,  animals  and 
landscapes ;  —  and  with  so  much  simplicity  and  perspicuity  are  these  given, 
that  with  the  book  any  young  lady  who  can  draw  will  be  able  to  paint  her 
sketches  without  an  instructor.  —  We  will  give  the  directions  for  painting 
flowers  in  water>colors. 

*  When  you  compose  a  group  of  flowers,  choose  such  as  grow  In  the  same 
season ;  for  it  would  not  be  proper  to  mix  the  cowslip,  the  low  anemone,  the 
lilac,  &c,  with  pinks,  roses,  lilies,  &c. ;  nor  should  the  latter  be  classed 
with  the  asters,  marigolds,  pond-lilies,  &c,  which  bloom  in  fall ;  as  you 
would  thereby  expose  your  inattention  to  things  which  surround  you,  and 
betray  an  in^scriminate  taste.  You  should  also  let  each  flower  recline 
gracefully,  according  to  its  natural  position,  and  be  careful  that  the  light 
tinder  which  the  group  is  seen,  comes  from  one  point  only,  and  that  me 
shadows  fall  on  the  opposite  side  ;  for  if  the  light  should  strike  on  one  flower 
from  the  right,  and  on  another  from  the  left,  and  the  shadows  should  fail 
confusedly,  without  regard  to  the  principles  which  govern  them,  the  well 
disciplined  eye  of  an  amateur  would  soon  detect  your  ignorance  of  causes 
and  effects,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  well-educated 
jroung  lady.  These  remarks  may  also  be  applicable  to  fruit  and  other  ob- 
jects which  you  attempt  to  paint 

'  Flowers  are  painted  precisely  as  you  paint  fruit,  except  that  3roa  most 
omit  washing  Ae  petals  with  neutral  tint,  unles  they  fall  in  deep  shadow. 

'  Pink  rose.  Wash  the  petals  with  a  light  tint  or  carmine,  Uien  go  over 
ttis  tint  with  a  lis ht  wash  of  Peruvian  blue,  to  promote  the  color  of  the 
natural  rose,  which  generally  inclines  to  blue;  then  shade  the  lightest 
petals  with  carmine,  and  where  the  shadow  is  most  briUiant  and  transpa- 
rent, finish  up  with  a  deep  tint  of  gamboge,  which  you  must  lay  on  veiy 
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lightly*  And  as  quickly  as  possible ;  otherwise  you  will  make  the  painting 
look  coarse  and  uneven  ;  but  those  petals  which  fall  in  the  strongest  shadow, 
should  be  shaded  with  indigo,  to  ^ve  roundness  to  the  flower.  If  the  rose 
lie  in  a  position  to  show  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  centre,  color  them 
with  gamboge,  and  shade  with  burnt  siana  and  umber.  The  calyx 
and  leayes  must  be  done  with  sap-green,  shaded  with  French  berries  aind 
indigo;  and  if  the  lower  surface  of  any  of  the  leaves  be  turned  upward, 
wash  it  with  indigo  and  white  mixed,  and  shade  with  the  same.  The  stalks 
should  be  washed  with  sap-green  and  carmine  mixed,  and  shaded  with 
indigo. 

*  WJtite  rose,  A  pale  wash  of  gamboge  and  Indian  ink  mixed,  shaded 
with  the  same.  The  cuticle,  or  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  must  be  darker 
than  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  pink  rose. 

*  Yellow  rose,  A  light  tint  of  gamboge,  shaded  with  the  same ;  heighten- 
ed with  burnt  siana  and  orange. 

*  The  dark  brilliant  colors  ot  the  red  roses,  the  dahlia  and  the  deep  carna- 
tion —  and  indeed  of  all  the  dark- red  flowers  —  are  produced  by  laying  a 
strong  yellow  tint  over  the  corollas,  before  the  carmine  wash  is  used.  The 
petals  are  then  washed  with  carmine  till  their  tints  are  sufficiently  deepen- 
ed :  then  the  strongest  shadows  are  finished  up  with  carmine  and  ivory 
black  mixed.' 

The  book  contains  directions  for  Drawing  on  Paper,  on  Stone,  and  Mez- 
zotinto  —  also  for  Crayon,  Oil  and  Silk  Painting,  &c,  &c. 

It  is  indeed  a  work  entirely  unique  of  its  kind,  and  one  much  needed. 
We  hope  all  young  ladies  who  are  pursuing  this  charming  art  will  examine 
the  *  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting  ;*  te  be  found  at  Allen  &  Ticknor's, 
Boston. 


Sketches,  by  Mrs     Sioourney.      Philadelphia;    Key    and    Biddle. 
pp.  216. 

Do  you  want  a  book  for  your  centre  table,  fair  lady,  that,  while  it  evinces 
your  refinement  of  taste,  will  also  promote  purity  of  feeling  and  piety  of 
character  ?  This  beautiful  volume  is  just  the  one  for  which  you  are  seeking. 
There  are  six  *  Sketches,'  presenting  a  variety  of  character ;  but  the  de- 
sign of  each  is  the  same  —  that  of  promoting  the  moral  improvement  and 
rational  happiness  of  society.  Mrs  Sigoumey's  writings  have  always  the 
impress  of  goodness  and  piety  —  they  can  never  lo^e  their  value,  for  the 
gold  is  pure,  and  the  ornaments  are  in  that  chastened  style,  which,  whatever 
be  the  fashion  of  literature,  will  insure  for  her  productions  a  lasting  popu- 
larity. —  Such  descriptions  as  the  following  can  never  become  obsolete 
while  Christianity  is  honored  among  men. 

*The  pastor,  who  had  led  his  flock  into  foreign  folds,  shared  in  all  their 
concerns  with  a  sympathy  and  zeal  Uiat  knew  no  declension.  In  their  secular 
affairs  he  aided  with  his  advice,  in  their  sicknesses  he  sat  by  their  bed,  com- 
bining the  skill  of  the  temporal  healer  with  the  higher  offices  of  the  spirit- 
ual physician.  Piety  was  not  worn  by  him,  only  as  a  sabbath  garb.  Every- 
day he  wrapped  its  manUe  around  his  spirit.  It  attended  him  in  his  domes- 
tic  duties,  in  all  his  companionship  with  men.  It  was  like  an  undying  lamp, 
of  the  mildest  radiance,  ever  beaming  on  his  path,  and  enlightening. the  steps 
of  others.    No  one  could  be  long  in  his  presence,  without  perceiving  that 
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his  heart  was  above.    Yet  this  was  not  evinced  by  moroseness,  or  contempt 
of  earthly  cares,  or  sternness  toward  weaker  spirits,  but  by  a  gentle  and 

Kwerful  influence,  which  elevated  thelthoughts  and  affections  of  those  around, 
his  visits  to  his  people,  the  unrestrained  flow  of  discourse  prompted  every 
heart  to  pour  itself  out  to  him.  Little  children  gathered  near  him,  and  learn- 
ed to  associate  the  name  of  their  Redeemer  with  the  sacred  lips  that  told 
them  of  his  love.  Amid  the  unchecked  pleasure  of  his  parochial  intercourse, 
the  simple  raising  of  his  benign  eye  to  Heaven,  was  understood  by  his  con- 
fiding uid  aflectionate  people,  as  a  signal  for  the  spirit  to  commune  with  its 
Father,  if  it  were  only  through  the  aspiration  of  a  moment* 

■  » 

Prizb  Essay  on  ths  Bbst  Mkthod  or  Tkachino  Pcnmaivship. 
By  B.  F.  Foster.  New  edition,  revised  and  improved.  Boston :  Clapp 
Sl  Broaders.  pp.  60. 

<  A  hand  with  reason  to  use  it,  makes  man  superior  to  all  animals.'  Chi- 
rography  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  methods  of  use,  and  in  this  Essay  we 
have  plenty  of  rea»<m9  to  guide  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  mechan- 
ical operation  of  penmanship.  Mr  Foster  has  in  his  plain,  unvarnished 
statement,  conclusively  shown  the  excellency  of  his  theory  —  and  we  have 
had  the  testimony  of  several  who  have  been  under  his  instruction,  that  the 
practice  of  his  method  is  attended  with  great  improvement,  not  only  in  the 
manner  of  writing,  but  in  ease  and  rapidity  also.  The  system  of  Mr  Fos- 
ter is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Carstairs,  now  adopted  in  London  and 
Paris  as  the  only  philosophical  mode  of  teaching  penmanship ;  but  our 
countryman  has  introduced  improvements  which  Carstairs  himself  highly 
recommends.  We  hope  teachers  will  examine  this  Essay.  All  acknowl* 
edge  the  importance  of  good  penmanship  in  education  ;  but  most  appear  to 
think  it  can  be  acquired  by  practice  only,  without  rules :  —  ladies  particu* 
larly  have  been  exempted  from  understanding  any  reasons  for  the  process. 
There  are  a  few  remarks  in  this  Essay  on  what  is  called  *■  X^adies'  Style  of 
writing,'  which  are  so  good  we  must  give  them. 

*  In  connection  with  these  remarks  on  variety  of  taste,  may  be  mentioned 
the  generally  received  notion,  that  there  is  a  style  of  writing  of  a  peculiarly 
effeminate  character,  appropriate  to  Ladiei,  Is  this  sound  ?  Why  a  style 
of  writing  peculiar  to  ladies  any  more  than  a  style  of  reading  ?  A  laidy 
who  will  spend  half  an  hour  in  writinjg  a  billet  which  she  ought  to  accom- 
plish in  three  minutes,  will,  on  reflection,  admit  that  she  might  much  more 
usefully  employ  her  time.  Indeed,  the  style  of  a  lady's  hand-writing  will 
often  aflbrd  an  index  of  her  mind.  The  celebrated  Mrs  Ramsay  is  a  strik- 
ing exempUfication  of  this  remark.  In  the  memoirs  of  her  life  the  follow- 
ing particulars  are  found.  *<  She  wrote  very  fa$U  and  at  the  same  time  a 
distinct,  legible  hand.  Her  father  pronounced  her  to  be  the  best  clerk  he 
ever  employed ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  his  contemporaries  in  business^  that 
he  had  many,  and  several  of  them  very  good  ones.  In  every  land  of^  em- 
ployment she  was  very  expert,  and  despatched  a  great  deal  of  business  in 
a  Uttle  time." ' 
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Thk  New  York  Mirror  has  gone  on  for  nearly  eleven  yean, 
improving  in  beauty,  increasing  in  interest,  and  in  public  estimation 
also  —  a  favor  which  merit  does  not  always  win.  This  49th  number 
is  a  rich  one,  combining  the  genius  of  its  trio  Editors.  Morris  is  'at 
home/  as  usual,  in  all  the  varieties  that  are  requisite  to  the  popu- 
larity of  a  periodical ;  Fay  is  making  out  his  bill  of  fare  from  Mar- 
seilles, and  Willis,  cruising  among  the  *  Isles  of  Greece/  is  picking 
up  and  transmitting  some  curious,-  and  many  pleasant  things.  Then 
there  is  a  contribution  from  Paulding,  and  what  he  writes  is  always  of  ster- 
ling worth  —  and  the  Engraving,  a  beautifully  executed  view  of  the  *  Dela- 
ware Water-Gap'  by  Durand,  gives  to  this  number,  as  we  before  remarked, 
altogether  a  high  and  rare  value.  —  The  unexampled  success  of  this  periodi- 
cal has  been  fairly  deserved,  and  we  hope,  the  'efibrts  of  its  conductors  will 
continue  to  be  thus  appreciated. 
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Have  you  visited  this  interesting  exhibition  ?  If  not,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  it  is  to  be  closed  in  a  few  days :  — go  then,  fair  lady,  (of  course, 
the  gentlemen  will  attend,)  and  see  what  our  Artists  have  accomplished. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  decide  which  bears  the  palm ;  each  has  his 
own  peculiar  excellencies,  and  the  good  taste  with  which  the  pictures  are 
arranged  brings  out  the  beauties  of  each  style,  and  harmonizes  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  But  though  there  is  no  glaring  contrasts,  there  Is  sufficient 
difference  in  the  manner  of  the  four  Artists  to  give  a  charming  variety  to 
the  Gallery.  This  manner  was  well  characterised  by  a  gentleman ;  speak- 
ing of  the  portraits,  he  observed  —  *  I  would  employ  Harding  to  paint  my 
portrait;  Alexander  should  paint  my  wife;  and  Fisher  my  children.' 
Harding  has  some  portraits  here  which  are  inimitable  —  Rev.  Dr  Lowell, 
Rev.  Mr  Malcom,  Charles  Sprague,  Harrison  G.  Otis,  and  some  others 
are  most  excellent ;  and  the  fine  picture  of  Mrs  Lawrence  and  children, 
which  always  draws  the  attention  of  every  home-loving-eye,  is  so  good,  the 
likeness  and  character  of  the  mother  so  faithfully  and  charmingly  given, 
that  we  almost  feel  incUned,  while  looking  at  this  portrait,  to  allow  that  the 
Artist  can  excel  in  everything. 

We  think,  however,  there  is  a  certain  tone  in  the  expression  of  the  fe- 
male face,  the  blending  of  intellect  and  softness,  spirit  and  delicacy,  which 
Alexander  has  exhibited  in  a  superior  degree,  (it  may  be,  because  he  has 
here  so  large  a  proportion  of  female  portraits,)  to  any  Artist  America  has 
produced.  Look  at  the  portraits  of  <  Mrs  Paige '  — *  the  Sisters '  —  *  Miss 
Swett '  —  <  a  Venetian  Lady '  ~  *  Miss  Duer ! '    There  is  the  <  Roman  Pea«- 
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ant '  —  namber  94,  a  wonderful  picture — though  we  do  not  regard  it  with 
the  pleasure  which  some  others  impart,  because  the  subject,  in  itself,  a  fe- 
male in  such  costume,  would  not  be  so  agreeable  in  reality  as  such  a  group 
as  98 — ^^but  the  Peasant  is  perfectly  executed.  We  have  received  the 
following  poem  from  a  lady,  which  we  shall  insert  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 

THE    MAGDALENE, —  ▲  picturb.    ' 


*  tlie  crown  of  ffloiy, 

God  give  me  grace  upon  my  hleedag  browe 

To  wear  it.'  JdUmAn. 


Thou  beautiful,  thou  penitent ! 
Bending  with  tearful  eye  low  at  the  shrine,  — 
A  lofty  and  a  holy  gift  is  thine !  — 
'  Hii  lighi  to  thee  is  sent.'  — 

Thou  loerl  as  a  crushed  flower, 
Or  a  star  dimmed  upon  the  brow  of  night. 
Or  Ume  bird  seeking,  in  its  weary  flight, 

Shade  in  the  noon-tide  hoiu* ; 

Thy  tears  —  (as  pearly  dew 
Upon  that  crushed  flower)  were  not  aU  in  vain  ! 
'  Wounds  that  bled  deep  they  healed,'  and  gave  again 

Thy  heart  a '  stainless  hue.' »— 

Rest  at  the  fountain's  vase. 
In  the  cool  water  lave  thy  drooping  wing. 
From  its  pure  stream  thou  I't  turn  ufuorrowing 

And  find  no  '  desert  place !' 

Lean  not  again  on  earth ! 
Its  '  fragile  idols'  fall,  proud  hopes  depart, 
Reft  is  the  chain  which  bound  thy  wasting  heart 

To  its  brief  joys,  its  mirth !  -^ 

The  broken  reed  is  bound  — 
The  eroum  is  placed  upon  thy  bleeding  brow, 
A  brighter  crown  than  earth  e'er  gave  hast  thou. 

And  a  rich  treasure  found. 

Peace  to  thee  — thou  hast  striven 

Deeply  with  thy  unresting  heart  and  breast : 

Thorn  hast  loted  much  —  and  for  that  loot  art  blest. 

Art  bUst  —  and,  oh,  forgiven ! 

The  Landscapes  adorn  nearly  two  sides  oi  the  Gallery ;  and  offer  an  ex- 
haustlesB  source  of  contemplation  and  pleasure.    We  can  usually  at  a  glance. 
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catch  the  chief  beautief  tff  a  portrait;  but  a  landacape  may  be  studied  day 
after  day,  and  still  fresh  combinati^  of  harmony  and  beauty  will  be  rinog, 
as  it  were,  on  the  canvass  before  us. 

There  is,  as  has  been  ofWn  obflerved,  a  similarity  in  the  manner  of  our 
two  eminent  landscape  painters  ---  yet  the  style  of  each  is  sufficiently  marked 
to  impart  a  distinct  character  of  beauty  on  the  often  similar  scenes  they 
portray.  Take,  for  instance,  the  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  —  87,  and 
158.  Over  the  view  which  Doughty  has  portrayed,  the  spirit  of  solitude 
seems  to  reign  in  unbroken  sway  "^-t  Fisher  never  permits  her  sceptre 
to  reach  his  domain.    There  is  the  '  nd  his  game  —  and  the  cattle 

straying  leisurely  through  the  rocky  pass ;  and  while  the  eye  roams  over 
the  sublime  scenery  of  the  cloud-capped  hills,  we  feel  that  there  is  life,  and 
hope,  and  enjoyment  even  there. 

Nearly  all  Doughty*s  landscapes  display  the  same  calm,  contemplative 
air — we  have  the  lone  mountain,  the  still  lake,  the  solitary  sea-beach ; 
nor  does  animal,  nor  man  intrude  upon  the  repose  of  nature.  But  Fisher 
makes  every  scene  he  touches  social  —  his  animals  are  introduced  in  groups, 
and  he  never  appears  to  be  satisfied  unless  there  is  enjoyment  as  well  as 
beauty  in  his  pictures.  These  different  styles,  both  excellent  in  their  way, 
will  be  differently  estimated,  according  to  the  disposition  or  mood  of  mind 
of  the  spectator. 
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Carter f  Hendee  4r  Co,,  Boston  — 

The  Every  Day  Book  for  Youth.  By  Peter  Parley.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous  Engravings.    12mo.  sq.  pp.  414. 

The  Family  at  Home,  or  Familiar  Illustrations  of  the  various  Domestic 
Duties,  with  an  Introductory  Notice.    By  6.  D.  Abbott   l3mo.  pp.  868. 

First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  being  an  easy  introduction  to  that  science ; 
designed  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  Ebenezer 
Bailey,  author  of  <  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book,'  fcc,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
improved  and  stereotyped.    12mo.  pp.  262. 

Newman's  Rhetoric,  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

Key  to  Grund's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 

JlUen  ^  TUknar,  Boston  — 

Mental  Culture ;  or  the  means  of  developing  the  Human  Faculties.  By 
J.  L.  Levison. 

The  School  Song  Book;  adapted  to  the  scenes  of  the  school  room.  Writ- 
ten for  American  Children  and  Youth.    By  Mrs  S.  J.  Hale. 


To  CoBBBBPOiTDBNTS.— 'Female  Attendance  on  the  Sick/  in  our  next; 
also,  Poem  from  I.  '  Essay  on  Envy/  and  Poems  from  '  C.  R.  A.'  and  *  W. 
M.  S./  are  under  eonsideralion. 
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Vol.  VII.  JULY.  No.  7. 


THE    DISTILLER'S    FAMILY. 
Chapter  I.  —  Conversation. 

*  We  saw  old  Alice  again,  this  afternoon,  mother,'  said  Em- 
ma Warren,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  tea-table.  *  I  do  be- 
lieve the  old  creature  is  always  rambling  by  the  lake.' 

*  Emma ! ' 

*  Pardon  me,  dear  mother  —  I  remember  you  told  me  al- 
ways to  call  her  Mrs  Pierce,  but,  indeed,  she  does  not  seem  to 
me  worthy  so  respectable  a  title.' 

*  You  should  respect  yourself,  my  daughter,  too  much  ever 
to  use  nicknames,  especially  when  the  object  is  so  wretched,' 
said  Mrs  Warren. 

'  But  she  looks  wicked,  aunt,'  said  Fanny  Williamson,  *  or 
I  thought  so,  because  cousin  George  told  me  she  was  called  a 
witch.' 

Here  Mr  Warren  turned  his  eye  reprovingly  on  George,  who 
colored  Uke  scarlet,  and  swallowed  his  toast  as  fast  as  possible, 
while  he  stanunered  out  —  *  Father,  all  the  boys  call  her  a. 
witch.' 

'  What  is  a  witch,  George  ? '  inquired  Mr  Warren  with  a 
grave  face. 

*  Why  a  witch  is  —  a  witch,  father,  is  —  a  very  old  woman,' 
'  Like  your  grandmother,  my  love,'  interrupted  Mrs  Dal- 

ton,  the  aged  mother  of  Mrs  Wairen, 
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Poor  George !  —  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  raised 
them  to  gaze  on  that  placid,  but  time-worn  countenance,  which 
to  him  was  the  most  beautiful  and  most  beloved  of  any  face  in 
the  world,  his  mother's  only  excepted. 

*  My  dear  son,'  said  Mr  Warren,  kmdly,  —  *  you  feel  that 
your  explanation  was  not  a  proper  one.  Let  this  teach  you 
never  to  repeat  the  idle  sayings  of  your  play-fellows,  till  you 
really  understand  what  they  mean.  Your  affectionate  grand- 
mother will,  i  know,  excuse  your  allusion,  for  she  knows  you 
could  mean  nothing  personal.  But  some  elderly  ladies,  had 
they  heard  you  use  such  an  improper  expression,  would  have 
been  deeply  hurt  and  offended.  *  It  is,'  continued  Mr  War- 
ren, looking  round  on  the  young  ladies,  *  it  is  a  serious  charge, 
and  I  fear  too  true,  which  the  people  of  the  old  world  bring 
against  us  republicans  —  our  youth  treat  the  aged  with  disre- 
spect. I  hope  none  of  my  children  will,  by  indulging  in  such 
wicked  levity,  bring  shame  on  their  parents.' 

*  And  on  themselves  also,'  observed  Mrs  Warren.  '  Who 
that  is  young  does  not  hope  to  live  many  years  ?  If  we  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  long  life  we  must  pay  its  tax  —  that  of  grow- 
ing old.' 

*  But  not  odd  or  disagreeable,  mother,'  said  Emma  quickly. 
*  I  am  sure  1  love  old  people  dearly.  My  kindest  and  best 
friends  are  among  the  aged.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mrs  Pierce 
was  ever  a  pleasant,  loveable  woman.' 

'  She  was  a  beauty  and  a  belle,  Emma,'  said  Mrs  Warren. 
'  She  was  also  an  heiress,  and  her  wealth  was  envied  and  her  no- 
tice courted  by  many  whose  children  or  grand-children  now  call 
her  a  witch.  1  saw  her  when  she  was  Alice  Caxton,  and  her 
lair  young  face  was  beaming  with  hope  and  happiness.  How 
could  she  anticipate  such  a  change  ? ' 

*  What  did  happen  to  her,  grandmother  ? '  said  George, 
brightening  up,  as  he  found  the  conversation  taking  a  turn 
which  would  obliterate  the  memory  of  his  unfortunate  witch 
exposition. 

'  Her  story  is  too  long  to  be  told  at  the  tea-table  '  —  sai4  Mrs 
Dalton. 

*  But  this  evening,  dear  grandmother  —  will  you  tell  it  this 
evening  ? '  inquired  Emma. 

Mrs  Dalton  looked  around  on  her  grand-children  for  a  few 
moments,  thoughtfully  —  then  turning  to  her  daughter,  she 
said  — '  It  was,  I  think.  Miss  Edgeworth  who  recommended 
Xhat  works  designed  for  the  young,  should  be  read  to  tliem 
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before  being  published.     What  if  I  read  my  manuscript  this 
evening.* 

« O,  yes,  do,  do  —  dear  grandmother  ! '  echoed  on  all  sides. 

*  Do  any  of  you  know  what  the  manuscript  contains  ? '  in- 
quired Mr  Warren. 

'  A  story,  a  new  story,  I  guess,'  cried  George. 
.  *  And  this  joy  is  all  because  you  are  to  hear  something  new !' 
said  his  mother. 

*  It  will  be  good,  too,  if  grandmother  has  written  it,'  cried 
the  young  ladies. 

*  That  is  the  best  compliment,  my  dears,'  said  Mrs  Dalton. 
*  It  was  with  the  hope  of  doing  good  by  communicating  some 
facts  respecting  the  influence  which  the  traffic  in  distilled  spir- 
its had,  apparently,  on  the  fate  of  an  interesting  family,  that 
induced  me  to  write  my  sketch.  This  evening  you  shall  de- 
cide its  fate.  If  George  thinks,  after  hearing  it,  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  become  a  distiller,  even  though  he  might  gain  a  i  / 
princely  fortune  by  the  business,  or  if  either  of  my  grand- 
daughters think  they  should  be  willing  to  marry  a  man,  what- 
ever might  be  his  merits,  who  was  engaged  in  any  way  in  the 
traffic  of  ardent  spirits  —  why  —  I  will  burn  my  manuscript.* 


Chapter  II.  —  The  BEoiMiciJse  of  the  Stort. 

Jacob  Caxton  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  enterprising  man 

in  the  village  of  W .    He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 

began  life  with  the  determination  to  be  rich.  Most  young 
men  desire  to  be  so,  but  they  do  not  will  it ;  they  wish,  but  they 
do  not  work  ;  sigh,  but  do  not  save.  Jacob  was  more  consist- 
ent, (I  do  not  say  more  wise^  for  I  am  not  positive  that  true 
wisdom  consists  in  gaining  riches,)  he  willed,  and  worked,  and 
saved,  and  grew  rich. 

At  forty  years  of  age,  Jacob  Caxton  owned  houses  and 
lands,  and  had  money  at  interest.  He  had  better  blessings 
than  these  ;  he  had  a  pleasant-tempered, ^prudent  wife,  who 
managed  her  house  most  discreetly,  and  took  care  of  her  six 
children  without  ever  complaining  of  her  cares  and  troubles. 
Jacob  loved  his  wife  and  children,  they  were  a  fine  promising 
family,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  all  his  toil  was  to  main- 
tain them  in  comfort  —  and  this  was  not  a  selfish  feeling.  A 
man  ought  to  labor ;  a  Christian  ever  must  provide  for  his  own 
household. 
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Jacob  Caxton  was  not  a  niggardly  man.  In  truth,  he  was 
called  very  generous.  He  never  made  a  good  bargain  out  of 
any  one,  without  inviting  the  person  to  stop  and  dine,  or  drink 
tea,  or  at  least  take  a  glass  of  cider  with  him.  Then  he  nev- 
er would  take  more  than  lawful  interest  for  his  money,  only  he 
always  reckoned  it  compound  interest.  And  he  never  fore- 
closed a  mortgage  till  three  months  beyond  the  time  allowed 
by  law.  On  the  whole,  Caxton  deserved  his  reputaticm  of  an 
enterprising  and  useful  citizen :  in  private  life  he  was  really  a 
pattern  —  so  kind,  so  affectionate  in  his  family,  so  obliging  to 
his  neighbors :  everybody  loved  him,  every  one  spoke  in  his 
favor.  His  prosperity  was  not  envied,  it  was  allowed  that  he 
deserved  it.  Jacob  Caxton  began  to  figure  in  public  life  ;  was 
sent  Representative  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston  —  and  had 
been  named  as  a  candidate  for  Congress ;  but  about  this  time 
the  plan  of  a  large  distillery  in  the  city  had  been  formed,  and 
Caxton,  being  known  as  an  enterprismg,  energetic,  and  monied 
man,  was  offered  the  management  of  the  concern.  It  prom- 
ised to  be  a  profitable  speculation,  and  after  consulting  with 
his  wife,  and  gaining  her  approbation,  Caxton  determined  to 
remove  to  the  city  and  become  a  distiller. 

This  was  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  and  for  long  after, 
no  one  appeared  to  suspect  (few  did  suspect)  that  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits  was  morally  wrong.  Christians  toiled  in 
these  workshops  of  sin  and  death,  and  sent  out  the  poison 
through  the  land,  unconscious  of  their  responsibility  or  their  crime. 
But  it  is  no  longer  so^  The  shadows  of  moral  ignorance  are  slow- 
ly but  surely  rolling  away,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  send- 
ing his  living  beams  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  human  mind. 
Selfishness  has  been  stripped  of  its  plea  of  utility^  and  those 
who  now  take  the  wages  of  their  neighbor's  shame,  know  that 
they  rob  as  well  as  destroy. 

Jacob  Caxton  had  no  twinges  of  conscience,  no  reproaches 
of  honor.  The  employment  into  which  he  entered,  was  con- 
sidered respectable,  as  well  as  lucrative.  He  was  just  the 
character  to  profit  by  the  change  in  his  residence  and  occupa- 
tion. He  had  a  strong  constitution,  a  sound  mind,  steady, 
persevering  temper,  and  a  natural  suavity  of  manner.  He 
improved  his  advantages,  grew  politer  as  he  grew  richer,  cul* 
tivated  his  taste  for  reading  as  well  as  rum,  and  in  ten  years 
ranked  in  wealth  and  reputation  among  the  magnates  of  the 
city. 

His  gentle  wife  had,  meanwhile,  been  making  her  way  up- 
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ward  in  fashionable  life.  In  the  country  she  had  always  been 
accounted  a  pattern  of  the  domestic  yiriues,  and  her  neigh- 
bors thought  she  would  never  enjoy  herself  in  the  bustle  of  the 
city.  She  said  she  considered  the  advantages  it  offered  her 
children,  as  the  greatest  inducement  to  be  contented.  But, 
somehow,  the  sway  of  fashion  is  mighty  over  even  the  best 
regulated  female  mind ;  Mrs  Caxton  was  an  altered  woman. 

It  was  an  alteration  felt  by  those  of  her  friends  who  pos- 
sessed refined  moral  sensibilities,  and  who  had  known  her 
when,  to  '  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  seemed  with  her 
a  sentiment  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a  principle  of  duty.  But 
the  world  had  come  between  her  and  the  brightness  of  heaven, 
and  thoui^h  she  regarded  the  forms  of  her  profession,  the  beauty 
of  her  religion  was  dimmed. 

The  most  cold  scorner  of  God  will  respect  the  faith  which 
they  see  gives  peace  to  its  possessor  ;  the  most  selfish  despiser 
of  men  will  admire  the  piety,  w^hose  sweet  benevolence  flows 
out  spontaneous  as  the  odor  of  flowers,  to  bless  and  cheer  the 
steps  of  t'lose  who  are  around  us  in  the  daily  walks  of  life. 
But  when  Christians  seem  only  intent  on  escaping,  as  lightly 
as  possible,  from  the  requirements  of  religion ;  when  they  evi- 
dently feel  that  its  burden  is  heavy,  and  its  service  hard  — 
then,  degraded  in  their  own  feelings,  and  degrading  their  pro- 
fession, they  offer  to  the  infidel  sucii  indubitable  proofs  of  the 
foUy  of  pretending  to  serve  God,  while  the  world  is  really  the 
object  of  adoration,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  his  satire  is 
so  deep,  so  galling,  against  hypocrisy. 

In  the  country  Mrs  Caxton  had  been  an  humble,  active,  and 
apparently  happy  Christian,  though  in  her  own  family  she  had 
had  to  labor  alone,  for  Mr  Caxton  was  not  a  religious  man.  Soon 
after  his  residence  in  the  city,  he  became  much  mterested  in  a 
popular  preacher,  and  entered  warmly  into  some  sectarian  con- 
troversies which  were  then,  unhappily,  too  much  agitated.  At 
length  Mr  Caxton  united  himself  with  the  church  whose 
cause  he  had  espoused,  whether  induced  by  his  pious  or  his 
party  feelings,  it  is  not  our  business  to  judge. 

While  Mrs  Caxton  had  the  sole  responsibility  of  instructing 
her  children  in  their  religious  duties,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample had  she  been  most  earnest,  fdthful,  and  scrupulous. 
Efut  by  degrees,  after  her  husband's  profession,  she  seemed  to 
lose  her  scrupulousness  first,  and  then  her  zeal ;  finally,  though 
Mr  Caxton's  was  accounted  among  the  religious  families  — 
how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  contributed  largely  to 
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all  benevolent  and  religious  objects !  — •  yet  there  was  a  worldly 
atmosphere  pervading  even  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  rendering 
the  mansions  of  heaven  so  dim,  distant  and  uncertain,  that  it 
hardly  appeared  rational  to  devote  heart  and  soul  to  the  laying 
up  treasures  there,  when  they  had  so  large  a  portion  on  earth 
to  enjoy. 


Chapter  III. — PaospiRiTT. 

About  twelve  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Caxtons  from 

W ,  Mrs  Harris,  (the  lady  who  communicated  the  substance 

of  this  and  the  foregoing  chapter)  an  old  neighbor  in  the  coun- 
try, visited  them !  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  just  married, 
and  her  mother  said,  it  was  the  best  match  in  Boston.  An- 
drew, the  eldest  son,  had  entered  into  business  with  an  emi- 
nant  merchant — Jacob,  the  second  son,  was  in  Harvard  College, 
and  the  two  younger  boys,  Edmund  and  George,  were  fitting 
for  the  same  institution.* 

Then  there  was  little  Alice,  one  of  the  prettiest,  fairy-like 
giris  ever  seen,  and  though  Mrs  Harris  was  a  woman  of  sober 
sense,  and  averse  to  any  display  which  tends  to  foster  vanity 
in  children,  yet  she  hardly  wondered  that  Mrs  Caxton  should 
deck  out  her  darling  in  rings,  and  jewels,  and  gold  chains,  the 
sweet  child  looked  so  lovely  in  them. 

Mrs  Caxton  showed  her  plate,  and  china,  and  rich  ward- 
robe to  her  old  fnend,  and  told  her  of  all  her  prosperity,  and 
what  she  was  anticipating  for  her  family. 

It  was  a  bright  dream  ;  what  mother  does  not  g^ld  the  fiiture 
for  her  children  ?  and  she  seemed  so  sure,  too,  f(»r  she  had  the 
means  of  fitting  them  for  the  race,  and  she  had  never  consid- 
ered that  a  weight  of  gold  might  encumber ! 

Yet  Mrs  Caxton  had  one  source  of  trouble,  which  she  had 
never  endured  when  she  lived  in  her  plain  way  in  the  country 
— she  was  nervous.  It  seemed  strange  that  with  such  a  cheer- 
ful temperament  as  she  naturally  possessed,  she  should  have 
become  nervous.  But  the  east  winds,  she  said,  had  terribly  af- 
flicted her. 

As  for  Mr  Caxton,  he  had  grown  a  little  stbuter,  and  a  good 
deal  more  florid,  but  he  looked  as  if  life  was  high  enjoyment 
still  —  and  over  the  young  people,  not  a  cloud  of  sorrow  had 
ever  rested,  or  cast  even  a  shadow  on  their  path. 
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Cbaptee  IV.  — Poor  Bdmuvd. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  July,  just  thirty  years  ago,  (so 
said  Mrs  Dalton's  MS.)  when  my  husband  received  a  note 
requesting  him  to  visit  a  disconsolate  mother,  whose  only  son 
was  lymg  at  the  pomt  of  death.  The  place  dated  from  was 
the  public  inn.  As  a  clergyman,  my  husband  was  frequently 
thus  called  upon  to  administer  consolation  to  the  sick  and  the 
stranger  —  but  thef e  was  an  unusual,  a  pressing  earnestness  in 
the  language  of  thb  note,  which,  as  he  read  it  aloud  to  me, 
went  to  my  heart. 

'  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  these  sufferers '  —  said  I, 
as  my  husband  rose  to  go. 

*  I  understand  you,  Mary  — - 1  will  see.' 

'  Mr  Dalton  returned  in  about  an  hour.  The  sad  and  trou- 
bled expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he  entered  my  room, 
fiUed  me  with  alarm.     *  How  are  the  strangers  ? ' 

*  Sick,  sick  in  body  and  in  spirit  —  Mary,  are  you  willing  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice,  incur  great  inconvenience  for  the  hope, 
the  mere  possibility  of  doing  good  to  the  soul  of  a  poor,  miser- 
able fellow-being  ? ' 

*  Anything  you  wish,  anything  you  advise.' . 

He  Uien  told  me  that  a  Mrs  Caxton  and  her  son  were  at  the 
inn,  the  young  man  in  a  deep  consumption  and  suffering  under 
his  disease  and  the  effect  of  inebriation,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
mother,  he  had  mdulged  the  previous  day. 

^  Is  his  mother  alone  with  him  ? ' 

'  No,  she  has  a  nurse,  and  servants.  Her  husband  left  her 
about  a  week  since,  to  return  to  Boston  leisurely,  while  he 
hurried  home  on  account  of  business.  They  thought  their 
son  was  better.  Yesterday  they  reached  our  village,  and  at 
the  tavern  the  invalid,  while  his  mother  was  asleep,  procured 
some  brandy,  and  has  been  in  a  most  alarming  state  ever  since.^ 

*  What  must  be  done  ? ' 

*  We  must  invite  them  to  come  to  us,  Mary ;  the  tavern  is 
not  a  fit  place  for  them.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  family 
some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  Mrs  Caxton  was  then, 
apparently,  a  Christian.  But  she  seems  to  have  lost  all  trust  in 
religion,  all  hope  }n  Christ.  She  is  in  affliction,  she  has  noth- 
ing to  sustain  her ;  her  son  cannot  survive  many  days.  Let 
us,  Mary,  comfort  the  broken  heart,  and  endeavor  to  lead  the 
wanderer  back  to  the  fold,  fix)m  which  she  has  strayed.' 
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We  had  them  removed  to  our  bouse.  O,  what  a  sight  h 
was !  that  pale,  feeble  mother,  weeping  over  her  dying  son ! 
And  he  so  lost  to  all  feeling,  all  sense  of  shame,  reviling  his 
parent  in  the  most  bitter  language,  and  calling,  in  his  husky, 
broken  voice,  for  brandy !  —  brandy !  — 

He  died  the  next  day,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  had 
departed.  His  sufferings  and  his  language  made  the  scene 
altogether  too  dreadful  (or  description.  Such  a  degradaticm  of 
human  nature  is  the  most  deeply  humiliating  sight  which  can 
be  exhibited.  Poverty,  ignorance,  slavery,  these  are  modes 
of  debasement,  that  may,  that  often  do  sink  men  below  the 
brutes  —  yet  there  is  then  some  excuse  for  the  poor  victims 
of  vice  and  misery.  But  when  an  individual  has  been  favored 
with  every  advantage  which  wealth,  education,  and  freedom 
could  bestow,  and  has  perverted  all  these  blessings  ;  what  can 
even  charity  say  to  extenuate  the  heinousness  of  his  crime ! 
I  thought  1  did  not  even  pity  Edmund  Caxton,  though  his 
mother  was  constantly  saying,  as  she  rocked  herself  backwards 
and  forwards  in  her  intervals  of  weeping  —  '  Poor  Edmund ! — 
Poor  Edmund ! ' 

Chapter  V.  —  The  Invalid. 

Poor  Edmund  !  —  his  father  and  sister  arrived  the  evening 
after  his  decease  ;  but  Mrs  Caxton  hardly  recognised  them, 
and  was  not  able  to  leave  her  bed  when  the  corpse  was  re- 
moved to  Boston ;  nor  indeed  for  many  dajrs  afterwards.  She 
remained  with  us  about  two  months,  and  though  her  daughter 
Alice  continued  with  her,  yet  she  was  never  willing  that  I 
should  be  long  absent  from  her  apartment. 

She  told  me  all  her  sorrows.  O,  if  those  who  are  willing  to 
traffic  in  death,  so  they  may  but  '  get  gain/  could  have 
heard  these  lamentations,  and  seen  of  how  small  avail  were  all 
the  advantages  which  wealth  can  procure  to  ease  the  troubled 
mind  and  broken  heart,  they  surely  would  be  awed  from  their 
pursuit !  —  One  scene  I  will  describe. 

^  You  have  never  lost  a  child  .^'  said  she  to  me,  as  I  was 
striving  to  calm  her  grief. 

^  Yes,  my  first  bom,  my  hope,  a  beautiful  youth  was  taken 
from  me  just  as  his  mmd  was  opening  to  knowledge,  like  a  bud 
to  the  mommg  sun.  He  was  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul  — 
but  I  resigned  him  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 

^  And  so  could  I,  and  so  I  did  do,'  exclaimed  the  invalid* 
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starting  up  in  her  bed.  ^  When  my  youngest  son  George  died. 
O,  he  was  a  dear,  dear  child,  and  most  promising  of  all  mine, 
and  I  thought  then  no  mother  on  earth  had  so  fine  a  family. 
George  died  —  he  was  only  fifteen —  it  was  my  first  sorrow: 
I  wept —  but,  Mrs  Dalton,  I  did  not  despair.  He  was  mno- 
cent ;  innocent,  I  mean,  of  any  great  sin.  I  could  look  up  to 
heaven  therf  and  pray,  and  think  of  my  child  as  being  there. 
But  the  others  —  the  others !'  — and  she  covereed  her  face 
and  groaned  aloud. 

I  strove  to  divert  her  thoughts  firom  the  painiul  subject,  but 
I  could  not,  and  it  seemed  to  relieve  her  thus  to  pour  out  her 
heart.  I  luiew  in  part  what  her  trials  had  been.  I  had  heard 
the  fate  of  her  sons.  Jacob  was  intemperate  in  college,  and 
so  gross  was  his  faults  that  he  was  expelled  just  before  his  class 
graduated.  The  yoimg  lady  to  whom  he  was  passionately  at- 
tached, dismissed  him,  in  consequence.  The  disappointment 
and  disgrace  his  proud  spirit  could  not  endure ;  and  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  caused  by  intemperance  and  passion,  he  shot  himself. 
Andrew,  who  was  naturaUy  of  a  restless  disposition,  and  had 
earnestly  longed  to  go  to  sea,  pity  that  his  father  would  not  con- 
sent, was  so  dissipated  and  negligent  of  business  that  his  partner 
refiised  to  act  with  him  ;  and  to  avoid  the  explosion,  Andrew 
went  off  privately  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  in  May  when  he 
stepped  on  the  soil  which  in  five  weeks  covered  him. 

In  Edmund  then  all  his  parents'  hopes  centered.  He  was 
very  talented,  and  seemed  for  some  time  to  be  all  they  could 
wish.  He  graduated  with  honor,  and  entered  as  a  law  student. 
It  was  during  this  preparation  that  his  irregular  habits  became 
manifest.  He  entered  his  profession  but  to  disgrace  it  —  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twentyfive  — '  as  the  fool  dieth.' 

The  poor  mother,  m  the  thrilling  language  of  despair,  alluded 
to  all  these  sorrows.     How  could  I  comfort  her  ? 

Her  eldest  daughter  I  knew  was  dead,  but  I  knew  nothing 
else  concerning  her.  Alice  I  had  seen ;  and  a  dear  lovely 
girl  she  was.  Somewhat  too  sensitive  and  fastidious  for  her 
own  happiness,  still  she  seemed  to  me  naturally  amiable,  for 
she  had  a  loving  and  kind  heart,  and  I  thought  the  mortifica- 
tions and  grie&  she  now  endured,  for  her  brothers'  misconduct, 
would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  temper  the  pride  which  her 
&ther's  wealth  and  her  own  beauty  were  calculated  to  foster. 
She  would  be  a  blessing  to  her  parents  —  I  could  not  believe 
otherwise,  and  I  said  to  Mrs  Caxton,  m  a  tone  of  warm  gratu- 
lation,   ^  Do  not,  my  dear  madam,  dwell  on  your  soitows  — 
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there  are  joys  in  store ;  a  rich  gem  you  have ;  your  lovely 
daughter  is  a  treasure,  a  comfort  to  make  the  hearts  of  her 
parents  glad.' 

Mrs  Caxton  regarded  me  eames-tly  —  then  clasping  my 
hands,  said  in  a  low,  but  distinct  tone  —  Alice  is  not  more 
lovely,  more  pure  than  her  sister  was  at  her  age,  and  I  was 
glad  when  Jane  was  laid  in  her  grave.' 

I  could  not  inquire  why,  but  she  told  me.  The  daughter 
was  also  polluted  with  the  plaugue-spot  of  intemperance.  For 
years  her  husband  bore  with  her.  and  concealed  her  fault. 
But  the  successive  deaths  of  her  infants,  and  her  increasing 
appetite  for  liquor,  at  last  wore  out  his  love  and  patience. 
He  went  to  her  parents,  told  them  the  truth,  and  declared 
that  he  would,  no  longer,  live  with  her.  He  proposed  to  save 
her  reputation,  that  he  would  go  out  to  India ;  her  father 
could  then  have  a  good  reason  for  taking  her  home.  It  was 
done ;  and  she  finally  died,  as  was  reported,  of  enrsipelas. 

Can  it  be  credited  that,  with  this  knowledge  oi  the  terrible 
effects  of  alcohol,  Mr  and  Mrs  Caxton  should  both  have  been 
—  intemperate }  No  —  I  wrong  them,  they  were  only  mod- 
erate drinkers !  Mr  Caxton  took  alcohol  in  some  form  five 
times  a  day  —  but  only  a  little  at  a  time.  I  cannot  say  how 
(^ten  Mrs  Caxton  found  the  medicine  necessary  —  she  only 
took  it  as  a  medicine ;  and  terribly  nervous  she  was,  poor  lady ! 

Chapter  VI. — The  Last  of  the  Family. 

Mrs  Caxton  recovered  so  far  as  to  return  to  her  home,  and 
she  lived  a  year  or  thereabouts  ;  but  in  a  very  miserable  state, 
both  of  mind  and  body.  I  saw  her  once,  she  was  then  under  the 
excitement  of  opium,  and  talked  much  of  her  heavenly  joys, 
but  usually  she  was  in  a  melancholy  mood.  I  was  told  that, 
during  the  last  week  of  her  life,  her  mind  seemed  strengthened, 
and  her  piety  brightened,  and  she  appeared  like  what  1  believe 
she  was,  a  Christian,  though  the  mists  of  earth  had  dimmed 
her  star  of  hope. 

1  have  said  Alice  Caxton  was  a  beauty  and  an  heiress  ;  she 
was,  moreover,  called  a  coquette.  She  had  crowds  of  admir- 
ers, and  yet  it  was  said  she  was  disappointed  in  not  attracting 
the  one  she  liked  best.  At  last  she  married  the  Hon.  Mr 
Pierce.  He  was  an  Englishman,  making  high  pretensions  to 
birth  and  fortune,  and,  firom  his  boastings  and  dashing  appear- 
ance, he  was  nicknamed  *  the  Duke.' 

It  was  thought  strange  that  the  shrewd  and  worldly  Mr 
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Caxton  should  have  been  pleased  with  his  daughter's  match  — 
but  he  was.  Not  long,  however,  did  this  complacence  con- 
tinue. Pierce  had  no  claims  to  the  appellation  of  Hon.,  if 
titles  belonged  only  to  inerit.  He  was  a  vile  unprincipled  man, 
and  treated  his  father-in-law  so  ill,  that  the  old  gentleman  de- 
termined he  should  never  have  a  cent  of  his  money. 

Mr  Caxton  had  witnessed  the  changes  in  his  family  with 
unblenchbg  firmness.  When  he  became  a  distiller  he  antici- 
pated making  a  fortune ;  he  had  done  so  ;  and  his  gold  was 
his  idol.  Neither  did  his  habitual  use  of  alcohol  ever  have 
any  perceptible  bad  effect  on  his  constitution.  He  had  lived 
to  mature  age,  and  made  himself  strong  by  active  labor  and 
simple  food,  before  he  indulged  in  luxuries  ;  and  he  could  not 
easily  enervate  his  iron  nature.  But  it  gave  way  at  last.  He 
was  talking  to  his  lawyer  respecting  the  disposition  of  his 
property,  —  the  bulk  he  intended  leaving  to  reUgious  and 
charitable  institutions,  in  case  his  daughter  had  no  children, 
only  securing  the  interest  to  her ;  and  he  grew  Airious  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  insults  he  had  received  fi-om  Pierce,  protesting 
that  the  villain  should  never  have  power  to  spend  the  money 
he  had  earned  —  when  a  shock  of  apoplexy  struck  him 
speechless !  In  two  days  he  was  no  more,  and  Pierce  was 
lord  over  all  the  wealth  of  the  rich  distiller. 

Pierce  soon  took  his  wife  and  money  with  him  to  London. 
Rumors  of  his  dissoluteness  and  her  misery  occasionally 
reached  her  fiiends ;  but  nothing  certainly  was  known  till  she 
returned,  about  five  years  ago,  destitute  and  in  that  half-dis- 
tracted state  of  mind  which  the  Scotch  call  demented. 

She  does  not  mention  her  husband,  or  indeed  anything  which 
has  befallen  her,  except  the  death  of  her  son,  who,  she  says, 
was  drowned  in  a  loch  in  Scotland.  The  friends  of  her  family 
support  her ;  but  she  will  not  stay  long  in  any  place.  Rest- 
less as  the  ghosts  of  Ossian,  she  is  constantly  wandering  round 
in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  talking  of  her  beautiful  boy,  and 
calling  him  to  come  back. 

It  is  dreadful  to  thmk  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  ren- 
dered wretched  by  the  accursed  poison  which  Caxton  manur 
factored  for  the  sake  of  gold  ;  but  when  we  see  the  last  of 
his  family  wandering  homeless,  hopeless,  childless,  who  can 
forbear  to  pity  her  lot  ?  Had  Jacob  Caxton  remained  in  his 
calling  of  honest  and  useful  industry,  such  would  never  have 
been  the  fate  of  hb  family. 
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*  Aril*  ye,  and  dapart,— for  tbia  is  not  your  ntt.' 

Micahf  ii.  8,  10. 

BY  MIta  8IOOURNXT. 

The  vines  are  wither'd,  oh  my  love, 

That  erst  we  taught  to  tower, 
And  in  a  mesh  of  fragrance  wove, 

Around  our  summer-bower. 

The  ivy  on  the  ancient  wall 

Doth  in  its  budding  fade. 
The  stream  is  dry,  —  whose  gentle  fall 

A  lulling  murmur  made. 

The  tangled  weeds  have  chok'd  the  flowers, 

The  trees  so  lately  bright. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  vernal  hours 

Reveal  a  blackening  blight. 

There  is  a  sigh  upon  the  gale 

That  doth  the  willow  sway, 
A  murmur  from  the  blossoms  pale^ 

*  Arise,  and  come  away.' 

So,  when  this  life  in  clouds  shall  hide 

Its  garland  fair  and  brief. 
And  every  promise  of  its  pride 

Doth  wear  the  frosted  leaf; 

Then  may  the  undying  soul  attain 

That  heritage  sublime. 
Where  comes  no  pang  ot  parting  pain, 

No  change  of  hoary  time. 


■ 
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PEMALE    ATTENDANCE    ON    THE    SICK. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  those  females  who  despise 
domestic  life  and  its  duties,  and  shrink  from  engagements 
which  involve  care  and  responsibility,  would  consider  in  the 
first  place,  what  the  Divine  intention  in  the  creation  must 
have  been  ;  and  whether  their  duty  to  the  author  of  their  be- 
ing permits  a  voluntary  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  from 
those  duties  which,  in  civilized  countries,  usually  devolve  upon 
their  sex  ;  -^and  in  the  second  place,  whether  in  a  state  of 
continued  celibacy,  (heir  minds  and  hearts,  instead  of  expand-  ^ 
ing  constantly  with  the  love  of  God  and  map,  are  not  likely 
to  become  contracted  ;  and  what  is  worse,  whether  they  are 
not  exposed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  indifference  to  the  world, 
bordering  upon  disgust,  if  not  upon  misanthropy. 

There  certainly  are  females  to  be  found  with  whom  and  for 
whom  this  beautiful  world  has  no  charms.  At  least  it  has  to 
them  no  joyous  spring  or  summer;  all  is  tame,  monotonous, 
or  gloomy,  like  the  fading  autumn,  or  the  frozen  winter.  But 
surely  this  is  an  unnatural  state.  Nay,  more,  it  is  a  state  most 
dreadful,  when  we  consider  how  much  the  original  teildencies 
of  the  female  mind  and  heart  must  have  been  suppressed  or 
diverted  from  their  destination  —  how  inuch  violence  must 
have  been  done  to  nature,  in  a  word  —  before  it  is  reached. 
Persons  who  fall  into  this  state,  how  much  soever  they  de- 
serve our  sympathy,  are  monsters  in  the  universe  ;  exiles  from 
the  heaven  which  God  has  allotted  below,  whatever  may  be 
their  destination  elsewhere. 

But  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  anticipate  any 
such  immediate  changes  in  the  condition  of  human  society,  as 
shall  prevent  an  occasional  instance,  here  and  there,  of  the 
kind  we  have  referred  to.  Not  a  few  of  the  sex,  either  from 
choice,  or  from  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  will  still 
be  exposed  to  fall  into  this  state  of  indifference  and  ennui,  and 
some  will  doubtless  yield  to  its  withering,  contracting,  deadly 
influence.  Life  to  them  will  become  tasteless  and  insipid. 
Educated,  perhaps,  to  no  employment,  averse  to  study,  dis- 
gusted with  society,  they  while  the  tedious  hours  away, 
somehow  ;  perhaps  they  hardly  know  in  what  way,  them- 
selves.   For  some  time,  it  may  be,  each  returning  day  brings 
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with  it  the  reproaches  of  omscieoce,  but  after  a  few  months 
and  years  have  intervened,  even  ker  monitoiy  Yoice  ceases  to 
be  heard.  Before  things  arrive  at  this  pass,  however,  many 
morning  and  evening  resolves  and  re-resolves  must  have  been 
broken,  and  many  promises  of  future  amendment  unheeded. 

We  will  not  deny  that  much  of  the  guilt  —  for  we  cannot 
give  it  a  smoother  name  —  of  this  condition^  is  chargeable 
upon  the  present  defective  system  of  female  education.  The 
Jews  had  every  one  of  their  male  youth,  whatever  his  cir- 
cumstances were,  trained  to  some  trade.  They  made  less 
account  of  females.  Yet  with  higher  pretensions,  and  louder 
professions  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  elevating  female 
character,  do  we  practically  accomplish  much  more  than  Jews 
and  Mahometans  ?  Do  we  not,  in  many  circles  of  society, 
after  a  little  intellectual  cultivation,  leave  the  female  youth  as 
destitute  of  any  employment,  to  occupy  her  attention  or  pro- 
vide for  her  necessities,  should  want  overtake  her,  and  almost 
as  helpless,  as  the  merest  infant. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  refine  the  manners,  adorn  the  person, 
exalt  the  intellect,  and  quicken  the  moral  sensibilities  of  woman, 
only  to  enable  her  to  see  and  feel  more  intensely  her  own 
wretchedness  ?  Is  it  said  there  is  no  danger,  and  that  the  ten- 
dencies*of  her  nature  and  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is, 
and  will  be  placed,  with  a  few  exceptions^  will  not  fail  to  force 
occupation  upon  her  ?  But  are  not  the  '  exceptions  '  referred 
to,  so  numerous  that  justice,  and  mercy,  and  kindness,  require 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  overlooked  ?  Are  they  not 
every  year  increasing  ? 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  an  imperative  duty  of  society  to 
train,  every  female  to  the  important  art  of  attending  the  sick. 
To  enforce  this  duty  is  the  prominent  object  of  the  present 
Essay.  Promising  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  we  proceed  to 
give  a  few  of  our  reasons. 

The  first  reason  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  There  are  individuals  who  need  some  employ- 
ment, for  the  sake  even  of  the  emolument ;  but  more  espe- 
cially to  save  them  from  ennui,  and  disgust,  and  misery,  — 
sometimes  from  speedy  or  more  protracted  suicide. 

Secondly.  Such  a  profession  as  we  have  already  hinted 
at,  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that '  a  good 
nurse  is  wofth  as  much  as  the  physician.'  And  the  remark 
has  fixce  and  meaning.  Who  has  not  seen  —  what  physician 
at  the  least,  has  not  seen  his  skill  baifled,  his  prescriptions 
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neglected,  his  plans  frostntted,  and  the  reasonable  hopes  of 
himself  and  his  patient,  *  laid  low/  either  for  want  of  a  nurse, 
or  because  the  one  in  employ  was  unqualified  for  the  task  ? 
We  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  a  few  professed 
attendants  on  the  sick  are  to  be  found  in  the  community,  es- 
pecially in  cities ;  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small. 
Besides,  they  are  generally  males,  and  therefore  often  beyond 
the  scanty  means  of  the  sick,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
in  low  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Were  females,  moreover,  universally  qualified  for  the  task, 
there  would  usually  be  a  greater  or  less  number  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  sick  individual,  who  could  attend,  if  necessary, 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  do  so,  gratuitously.  They  would 
thus  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  being  employed,  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  bestowing  a  charity.  These  forms  of 
charity  have  some  advantages  over  most  others.  If  we  give 
money,  or  any  other  available  property,  it  may  be  expended 
improperly.  But  if  we  give  our  aid  to  the  sick  and  distressed, 
there  is  hardly  any  room  for  a  misapplication  of  the  gift,  un- 
less we  say  that  a  wrong  use  of  their  time,  and  powers,  and 
talents,  after  their  recovery,  is  a  misapplication  of  it. 

But  in  the  third  place,  females  are  better  calculated,  by 
nature  and  providence,  for  attending  the  sick  than  males.  We 
must,  of  course,  except  those  instances  where,  owing  to  the 
mental  alienation  of  the  patient,  or  other  occasional  causes, 
great  physical  strength  is  often  demanded.  But  even  in  these 
cases,  as  well  as  others,  requiring  that  the  patient  should  be 
raised  or  removed,  it  were  better  still  that  a  female  attendant 
should  be  secured  constantly,  and  other  and  competent  assis- 
tants should  be  at  hand  to  perform  occasional  laborious  services 
which  might  be  necessary. 

Why  females  are  better  calculated  for  attending  the  sick 
than  the  other  sex,  is  a  question  not  difficult  of  solution. 
They  have  more  fortitude  in  scenes  of  trial  and  distress ;  their 
manners  and  methods  are  more  gentle ;  their  devotion  to 
whatever  they  undertake  greater ;  their  thoughts  less  engross- 
ed by  other  objects,  and  especially  the  cares  and  presence  of 
business ;  and  what  would  seem  to  follow,  their  attention  is 
more  ^constant  and  unremitted.  In  a  word,  thev  are  formed 
for  days,  and  nights,  and  months,  and  years  of  watchlulness,  ' 
over  our  first  and  second  childhood  and  in  infancy,  and  it  were 
strange  if  nature,  in  qualifying  them  for  all  this,  had  not  also 
qualified  them  to  watch  over  us  and  bind  our  brow  in  the  pain 
und  sickness  of  the  short  years  that  intervene. 
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Above  all,  they  more  readily  anHcipate  imr  wanlt.  We 
mean  by  this,  that  they  do  not  wait  till  onr  wants  grow  press- 
ing, before  they  perceive  them.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  they  are  never  equalled  or  excelled  by  the 
other  sex  in  this  or  any  other  appropriate  trait  of  an  attendant 
on  the  sick,  for  there  certainly  are  some  males  who  are  not 
a  whit  behind  the  best  female  nurses  we  have  ever  seen; 
though  we  still  insist  that  they  are,  and  must  of  necessity  be 
very  rare.  But  we  were  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  friend 
one  day,  who  had  recently  been  sick,  on  being  asked  which 
was  the  best  of  two  certain  attendants  whom  we  named. 
*  Why,'  says  he,  *  A  did  very  well ;  he  did  as  well  as  he 
could ;  but  C  did  better.  FlI  tell  you  just  the  difierence 
between  them.  C  brought  everythmg  I  wanted  a  little  be- 
fore I  was  ready  to  ask  for  it ;  but  A  not  till  I  had  asked.' 

Now  there  is  just  this  difierence  in  attendants  on  tlie  sick. 
We  well  remember  being  confined  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  in 
one  instance,  and  attended  by  a  very  benevolent  person/-^lio 
wished  to  do  everything  in  his  power  fbr  us,  but  whose  aid 
was  usually  either  misplaced,  or  did  not  come  till  we  had  ask- 
ed for  it,  or  given  the  necessary  directions.  Now  females  are 
much  more  likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  the  sick  bed,  than  men  are. 

Another  reason,  why  females  should  be  educated  to  the 
profession  in  question,  we  have  already  alluded  to  :  we  mean 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  employed  much  cheaper.  This  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  community  at 
large.  There  are  multitudes  who  suffer  for  want  of  atten- 
dance and  especially  for  want  of  regular  attendance.  It 
b  a  very  great  mistake  to  change  the  attendants  of. the  sick 
oitener  than  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health.  Many  a  life  has  been  lost,  because  the  physician  was 
not  understood  perfectly  by  the  new  attendant.  Now  if  fe- 
males were  universally  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  poorer 
class  of  the  community  could  afford  to  hire  help,  instead  of 
depending,  as  they  now  often  do,  upon  such  persons  a$  they 
can  get ;  often  changing  several  times  in  twentyfour  hours,  and 
sometimes  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  entire  strangers. 

There  is  one  consideration,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 

which  should  have  great  weight  with  us.    Admitting  even  that 

females  were  not  quite  as  efficient  in  some  respects  as  men, 

.  (a  thing  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit)  still  tbe  low 

^  rate  at  whk)h  they  can  be  employed,  would  bring  their  aid 

within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  and  thus  throw  that  lespoosi- 
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hiUty  Bomewbere  which  is  now  a99uaied  nowhere.  When  the 
nutses  of  the  sick  are  changed  every  few  hours,  if  then^  are 
mistakes  made,  there  is  nobody  on  which  you  can  fix  the 
Uame*  Every  one  will  shift  it,  if  he  can,  upon  somebody  else. 
Nor  have  those  who  only  have  the  care  of  the  sick  for  a  sin* 
gle  night,  or  half  a  day,  any  great  motive  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility with  others.  But  give  the  sick  regular  attendants, 
either  male  or  female,  and  then  there  will  be  somebody  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility ;  and  thus  a  great  multitude 
op  lives,  some  of  them  very  valuable  ones,  might  doubtless  be 
saved. 

Lastly,  females  couki  be  instructed,  so  far  as  instruction 
is  necessary  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  our  sex.  They  need 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  and  botany,  and 
materia ;  besides  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
But  the  acquiring  of  this  knowledge  need  not  interfere  with 
their  other  avocations,  nor  With  other  lessons.  We  have  seen 
too  many  mistakes  made  by  the  ignorant,  and  too  many  errors 
committed — we  ought  to  call  them  crimes— r  by  the  preju- 
diced, not  to  feel,  most  deeply,  that  every  attendant  of  the 
sick,  whether  male  or  female,  ought  to  be  educated  with  a 
special  reference  to  this  object.  We  have  too  many  cases  of 
individuals,  who  were  balancing  as  it  were  between  time  and 
eternity,  suddenly,  suddenly  precipitated  beyond  earthly  hope 
by  having  the  medicine  which  sustainini;  them  (in  consequence 
of  caprice  or  prejudice)  thrown  out  of  the  window  or  into  the 
fire-place. 

The  great  objection  which  will  probably  be  made  to  the 
educating  of  females  to  the  profession  of  attendants  on  the 
sick  is,  thtit  their  health  will  be  exposed  too  much,  both  during 
their  apprenticeship  and  afterward  ;  and  that  it  is  wrong  so  to 
expose  half  of  the  whole  community,  when  only  a  small  part 
of  them  —  a  few  single  ladies  —  will  ever  be  much  employed. 
But  the  fact  is,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  contagious  disease, 
which  is  certainly  not  very  common,  they  are  not  so  much 
exposed,  by  a  great  deal,  if  trained  among  the  sick  as  they 
now  are.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  we  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
sick-room,  and  are  thus  more  liable  to  have  our  fears  excited 
when,  occasionally,  we  go  among  the  sick — and  go  among  them 
we  all  must,  more  or  less  —  that  makes  half  the  danger,  even 
where  there  is  contagion.  Old  nurses  do  not  contract  disease  ; 
or  at  least  but-  seldom.  Many  aged  ladies  are  now  living  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  who  have  been  through  the  yel- 
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low  fever  several  times,  and  attended  the  aick  constantly  during 
the  time  it  prevailed  in  their  cities,  and  yet  never  had  the  dis* 
ease  in  their  lives. 

We  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  the  young  be  early  and  gradu- 
ally introduced  to  disease,  in  its  milder  forms,  until  all  unrea- 
sonable fears  are  eradicated,  and  instead  of  doing  them  an  in* 
jury,  it  will  have  the  contrary  effect,  and  secure  them,  in  the 
most  efiectual  manner,  against  danger  when  \t  comes.  For  it 
is  a  well  established  truth,  that  courage,  or  at  least  the  ab- 
sence of  fear,  added  to  vigorous  health,  is  the  best  known 
preventive  to  all  diseases,  except  perhaps  small-pox  and  two 
or  three  others ;  and  even  these  are  probably  contracted  some- 
what sooner  by  the  timid  than  by  other  people. 

This  subject  might  be  pursued  much  farther,  but  what  we 
have  said  must  suffice,  for  the  present.  If  it  should  rouse 
public  attention,  and  especially  that  of  the  philanthropic, 
to  the  subject,  save  some  of  our  females  from  that  shrinking 
away  into  insignificance  to  which  in  certain  circumstances  not 
a  few  of  them  are  prone,  and  snatch  from  the  borders  of  the 
grave,  every  year,  many  thousand  lives,  that  now  perish 
through  ignorance,  error,  and  neglect,  our  expectations  would 
be  more  than  realized,  and  our  labors  repaid  a  thousand  fold. 
But  we  are  not  so  visionary.  W.  A.  A. 
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This  School  was  established  in  1830,  in  England.  The  second  address  of 
the  Committee  (1832)  states,  that  there  were  about  90  boys  and  girls  under 
a  course  of  instruction.  The  children  admitted  must  be  six  years  old,  or  more. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  children  moral  and  industrious  — 
combining  the  improvement  of  the  head  and  hand. 

For  the  use  of  the  boys,  an  acre  of  ground  was  rented.  Lady  JSToel 
Byron  contributed  the  money  for  -the  rent,  and  also  for  the  purdiase  of 
tools,  &c. 

Besides  gardening,  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  boys  have 
acquired  some  skill  are  the  manufacture  of  list  shoes,  soled  with  leaUier,  and 
the  method  of  cleaning  shoes  and  knives.  ■ 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  needle-work  and  straw-plaiting.  One  after- 
noon in  each  week  they  attend  to  sweeping,  scouring  ^nd  cleaning  the 
house,  and  the  eldest  girls  to  washing. 

All  the  children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  first  lessons  in  arith- 
metic, and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
common  things.  The  pure  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  impressed  on 
their  hearts  as  the  rule  of  conduct 
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I    DO    MOT    WISH    TO    LIV£. 

I  do  not  wish  to  liye.    I  never  sought 
With  eagerness,  as  others  seek,  in  vain. 
That  phantom,  Happiness —  for  I  was  taught. 
When  young,  it  dwelt  not  in  this  world  -—  for  pain 
And  care  were  my  acquaintance  when  a  child ; 
And  I  have  always  had  a  wish  to  turn 
Away  from  earth ;  —  and  death  has  worn  a  mild. 
Not  fearful  aspect.    Yet  he  has  proved  stem ! 

A  something  oft  has  whispered  in  my  ear. 
That  e*en  the  faint,  deceptive,  short-lived  glow, 
Which  mocks  mankind  a  moment  here,  would  ne'er 
Be  mine  :  And  it  has  told  the  truth  —  for  wo 
Has  heen  my  lot.    Though  I  am  young  in  years  -^ 
Though  on  my  brow  age  hath  not  set  a  trace, 
Yet  bitter  cares  have  made  their  marks — and  tears 
Have  channeled  deep  their  passage  in  my  face. 

It  may  be  that  I  shall  forget  my  grief ; 
It  may  be  time  has  good  in  store  for  me ; 
It  may  be  that  my  heart  will  find  relief 
From  sources  now  unknown :  Futurity 
May  bear  within  its  folds  some  hidden  spring. 
From  which  will  issue  blessed  streams :  And  yet. 
Whatever  of  joy  the  coming  years  may  bring. 
The  past —  the  past  —  I  never  shall  forget 

Can  I  forget  the  one  who  by  my  side 
Grew  up  in  love  ?  —  Such  purity  and  truth 
Ne*er  dwelt  long  on  this  earth,  —  and  so  she  died 
In  the  bright  promise  of  her  mcllow'd  youth ; 
Can  I  for  get  7    Whatever  may  be  my  lot. 
Whatever  futurity  may  bring  to  me. 
Whether  of  weal  or  wo,  oh,  may  it  not,* 
Dear  Mary,  bring  forgetfulness  of  thee  ! 

*  Forgetfulness !'   When  death  his  seal  has  set 

Upon  my  brow,  and  fixed  my  glazed  eye  ; 

When  mute  my  lips,  and  when  his  breath  has  wet 

My  hair  and  chilPd  my  blood ;  when  bordering  nigh 

The  other  world  —  and  when  I  heave  the  last 

Convulsive  gasp  -^  in  that  my  great  distress, 

When  all  of  life  and  earth  are  sleeping  past. 

In  that  dread  hour,  come  not  forgetfulness !  I. 
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ESTELLE    AUBERT. 

A  TALK.  ...TRAHSLATZD  FKOM  TBS  FRXKCH;  OF  M.  BOUILLT. 


*  Honor  and  •h&aie  firooi  no  eonditiaii  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  than  ail  the  honor  Iim.*  Fir«. 


Mr  Story  is  a  simple  one,  and  simply  shall  it  be  told,  with- 
out seeking  for  any  of  those  embellishments  of  style,  which, 
although  they  sometimes  adorn  truth,  more  frequently  are 
used  to  disguise  error,  or  to  clothe  a  poverty  of  ideas  in  the 
richness  of  language. 

The  leading  incidents  of  this  tale  —  its  scenes,  its  characters, 
are  true  —  linked  together  and  colored,  but  not  created  by 
fancy.  My  wish  is,  to  demonstrate  that  the  highest  and 
purest  virtue  is  often  found  in  the  low,  and,  too  often, — the 
despised  orders  of  society. 

Impelled  by  the  desire  common  to  all  men,  to  improve  and 
elevate  their  actual  condition,  yet  opposed  in  their  endeavors 
so  to  do,  by  the  conventional  forms  and  hereditary  prejudices, 
of  the  social  system ;  oppressed  by  unremitting  labor,  exposed 
to  temptations  from  which  the  higher  orders  are  exempt;  with 
fewer  restraints,  and  greater  temptations,  this  laborious  and 
indigent  class  should  be  pitied  for  their  vices,  and  honored  for 
their  virtues. 

And  happy  shall  I  be,  if  the  bright  example  of  virtue,  drawn 
from  the  obscure  retreats  of  poverty,  now  offered  in  this  sim- 
ple story,  shall  awaken  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  respect 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  more  fortunate  and  highly  endowed. 

Estelle  Aubert  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  journeyman 
printer,  whose  long  endured  and  unremitting  labors  had  des- 
troyed his  health  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

A  cruel  condition  for  a  husband,  and  a  father,  so  fondly  at- 
tached as  poor  Aubert  was  to  his  wife  and  only  daughter. 
He  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  depending  on 
their  labor  for  that  support  it  had  been  his  pride  and  delight 
to  gain  for  his  family. 

The  mother  undertook  doing  up  fine  linen,  and  Estelle, 
anxious  to  contribute  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  her  infirm 
parent,  assiduously  employed  her  young  eyes  and  little  hands 
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in  the  less  laborious,  but  nioer  task  of  wbitenbg  and  repairing 
lace. 

This  poor  and  honest  family  occupied  two  rooms  in  the 
garret,  or  rather  the  sixth  story  of  a  house,  opposite  to  a  hotel, 
in  the  first  story  of  which  lived  a  rich  Banker.  The  second 
floor  was  inhabited  by  the  Viscount  Saluces ;  and  the  third  by 
an  Auctioneer. 

Each  of  these  persons  had  adaughter;  that  of  the  Banker, 
St  Omer^  was  called  Leontine ;  she  was  a  lively  brunette, 
of  a  frank  and  pleasing  countenance,  most  kind  and  agree- 
able manners,  but  of  a  disposition  so  wild,  heedless,  and 
indolent,  that  her  governess^  a  most  worthy  woman,  and 
excellent  governess,  found  in  spite  of  all  her  care  and  in- 
struction, that  she  could  not  impress  on  the  giddy  brain  of  her 
pupil  a  single  solid  idea,  or  fix  in  her  memory  any  notions  of 
grammar,  history,  or  geography.  She  was,  in  short,  a  charm- 
ing, good  natured  girl,  spoiled  by  her  parents,  who  imagined 
the  great  wealth  they  should  bestow  on  their  daughter  would 
ensure  to  her  respect  and  admiration,  and,  what  was  roost  es- 
sential, a  first  rate  marriage,  or  establishment^  as  it  is  called  in 
the  world. 

Already,  in  truth,  although  only  seventeen  years  old,  she 
had  been  sought  for  by  many  lords  of  the  court,  who  coveted 
her  ample  fortune,  which  might  satisfy  their  creditors,  support 
their  extravagance,  and,  to  adopt  a  phrase  much  used  by  the 
great,  who  marry  beneath  them,  to  manure  their  estates. 

The  daughter  of  the  Viscount  de  Saluces  offered  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  daughter  of  the  Banker.  Clorinde  was  ex- 
tremely fair,  her  countenance  insipid  and  inexpressive,  her 
manners  cold  and  reserved,  haughty  and  imperious.  These 
natural  dispositions  were  strengthened  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  her  governess,  an  ex-cannoness,  who  was  contin- 
ually impressing  on  the  mind  of  her  pupil  the  difference  of 
ranks,  and  enforcing  the  most  rigid  observance  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  privileged  class  —  and  pointing 
out  the  distance  which  separated  her  caste,  that  is,  the  nobility 
from  those  nouveaux  ennchesy  who  were  constantly  aiming  at 
an  equality  with  the  hereditary  great. 

As  for  Enoma,  the  daughter  of  M.  Dumont,  the  auctioneer, 
she  had  neither  the  haughty  insolence  of  Clorinde,  nor  the 
folly  and  heedlessness  of  Leontine.  Placed  by  providence 
in  that  happy  mediocrity  of  condition,  free  alike  from  the  re- 
strictions and  ennui  of  rank  and  etiquette,  or  the  deprivations 
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or  mortifications  of  indigence  — vrbere,  in  the  woitb  of^an 
ancient  philosopher,  we  are  equally  sheltered  from  the  light- 
nings which  ofteoest  strike  the  tallest  trees  and  from  the  in- 
undations which  drown  the  lowly  plants,  which  creep  upon  the 
ground ;  Emma,  educated  by  a  judicious  and  indulgent  mother 
—  Emma,  habituated  from  her  infancy  to  attend  to  domestic 
duties,  naturally  kind  and  gentle — well  informed,  but  free  ^ 
from  all  pretension,  charming  in  face  and  form,  without  con- 
sciousness of  her  charms,  Emma  was  the  contented  and  un- 
aspiring daughter  of  a  simple  citizen. 

As  for  Estelle  Aubert  she  might  soon  have  raised  herself 
above  the  penury,  and;freed  herself  from  the  labor  of  the  con- 
dition, to  wiiich  the  family  was  reduced,  had  she  listened  to 
the  flatteries,  or  yielded  to  the  incitements,  that  continually 
assailed  her,  in  the  different  houses  to  which  she  carried  her 
work,  or  from  the  young  men  whom  she  met  in  the  way  to 
and  from  home.  To  see  her  tripping  it  along  through  the 
thronged  streets  of  Paris,  so  pretty,  so  genteel,  with  an  air  so 
courteous  and  so  frank,  with  her  open  smiling  countenance, 
her  Tittle  green  band-box  under  her  arm,  she  might  sometimes 
have  been  taken  for  one  of  those  girls,  who,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  workwomen  or  seamstresses,  go  forth  in  search  of 
adventures  and  make  a  shameful  traffic  of  their  youth  and 
beauty.  But  if,  under  this  supposition,  she  was  addressed  by 
any  one,  the  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  her  manner, 
the  blushing  modesty  of  her  sweet  face,  the  impress  of  truth 
and  innocence,  became  so  evident,  that  even  the  most  suspi- 
cious or  the  most  licentious  felt  a  conviction  of  their  mistake, 
and  acknowledged  her  frank  and  courteous  manner  to  be  the 
simplicity  and  guilelessness  of  virtue.  She  more  effectually 
repressed  sallies  of  impertinence,  by  this  gentle  modesty,  than 
than  she  could  have  done  by  those  airs  of  importance,  or 
those  bursts  of  anger,  that  more  vulgar  though  not  more  in- 
nocent girls  sometimes  resort  to.  Painfully  as  she  felt  the 
humiliations  to  which  her  humble  condition  and  business  ex- 
posed her,  she  showed  her  sensibility  to  these  insults  only  by 
an  increased  caution  and  reserve,  and  the  address  and  eare, 
with  which  she  avoided  the  numerous  seducers,  who  Way-laid 
her  path  through  life  ;  nor  could  she  conceive  how  they  dared 
to  endeavor  to  purchase  from  misery,  what  the  heart  only 
should  give. 

Her  business  soon  brought  Vier  into  acquaintance  with  her 
three  young*  neighbors.     Her  reputation  for  an  honest  and 
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virtitous  young  girl^  her  tender  care  of  her  iti6rm  old  fiitheri 
her  neatness,  skill  and  punctuality  in  work,  made  her  quite 
the  YOgue.    Scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  she  was  not 
sent  f#r  by  one  or  other  of  the  families,  wh#  lived  in  the  op- 
posite hotel.     Sometimes  it  was  by  Madam  St  Omer,  to  mend 
a  rich  lace  yeil,  that  madam  had  torn  in  descending  from  her 
carriage.     Sometimes  by  the  Viscount  de  Saluces,  to  repair 
his  embroidered  and  costly  ruffles,  or  the  lace  lappets,  which 
the  viscountess  bad  torn  in  the  apartment  of  the  Dauphiness, 
and  sometimes  to  mend  the  more  simple  articles  of  Madam 
Dumont  and  her  daughter,  or  to  clear  starch  their  fine  muslins. 
The  treatment  which  Estelle  received  in  these  dwellings, 
varied  according  to  the  condition  of  the  families  that  occupied 
them.     In  the  fii*st,  her  work  was  always  well  received,  appre- 
ciated at  its  just  value,  and  her  recompense  was  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  skill,  and  the  labor  it  bad  required.     Leon^ 
tine  always  called  her  my  good  Estellcj  and  in  speaking  to  her, 
never  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogance  or  superiority.     Very  dif- 
ferent was  her  reception  in  the   Viscount's  family.     Madam 
de  Saluces,  proud  and  disdainful,  had,  after  a  youth  of  levity, 
become  an  austere  devotee ;  she  never  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  performances  of  the  young  work-woman,  and  while  sBe 
used  the  epithets  of  ma  peiitej  mon  caur,  it  was  with  that 
proud  condescension  which  marks,  even  more  than  rudeness 
could  do,  the  speaker's  sense  of  superiority  of  rank.     Clorin- 
de  was  still  more  exacting,  more  difficult  to  please  than  her 
mother,  often  obliging  the  complaisant  Estelle  to  alter  or  do 
over  the  work  already  done,  and,  after  all,  dismissing  the  poor 
girl  without  payment.     As  to  the  third  family,  she  entered 
their  apartment  as  if  it  were  her  home.    Monsieur  and  Mad- 
am Dumont  lavished  on  her  praises  and  caresses.     Emmd, 
especially  was  never  weary  in  admiring  the  work  of  her  charm- 
ing little  neighbor;  she  would  press  her  hands  in  hers,  and 
would  gladly  have  embraced  her,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  her  brother  Leon,  a  young  student  of  law,  who 
had  evinced  his  admiration  of  the  lovely  lace-mender    when- 
ever he  met  her ;  he  sought  not  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  as 
his  regard  was  founded  on  the  merit,  rather  than  the  charms  of 
its  object. 

The  reputation  of  Estelle  spread  among  the  most  distin- 
guished and  fashionable  ladies  ,in  that  part  of  Paris.  Every- 
where, her  skxlU  and  exactitude,  and  integrity,  were  spoken  of, 
and  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  articles  were  confided  to 
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her  care.  So  great  was  tbe  iDcrease  of  ber  work,  that  even 
with  her  mother's  assistance  she  had  mbre  than  she  could  do, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  employ  work-women,  and  to  take 
apprentices.  Btil  to  do  this,  she  had  to  change  her  dwelling, 
to  quit  the  garret  which  she  had  found  so  cold  in  winter,  and 
so  hot  in  summer.  She  therefore  hired  some  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  same  house,  in  which  she  had  occupied  the 
garret.  One  of  the  rooms  opened  upon  the  street ;  this  was  ap* 
propriated  to  her  poor  father,  and  often  when  the  weather  was 
pleasant,  would  she  roll  the  chair,  to  which  he  was  always  con- 
fined, to  the  window,  and  throwing  open  the  casement,  procure 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air,  and  warm  sunshine,  while  she 
pursued  her  usual  occupation  by  his  side.  Thus  placed  directly 
opposite  to  her  three  neighbors,  Estelle  could  often  follow 
tbem  in  their  daily  and  various  avocations.  Sometimes  she  saw 
the  giddy  Leontine  convulsed  with  laughter,  playing  a  thousand 
tricks  with  her  mother's  pet  monkey,  which  was  fastened  by  a 
long  chain,  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  balcony,  —  sometimes 
she  perceived  Clorinde  working  tapestry  by  the  side  of  her 
mother,  who  was  asleep  in  her  great  arm  chair,  while  tbe 
governess  read  aloud  some  edifying  book  -^  sometimes  she  re* 
ceived  a  gracious  salute,  a  kind  smile,  from  Emma,  who  while 
busied  in  her  domestic  duties  would  sing  some  popular  ballad, 
or  one  of  Beranger's  charming  songs.  Soon  her  brother  Leon, 
discovering  the  new  location  of  Estelle,  formed  the  habit 
of  joining  his  sister  at  the  window,  and  remarking  the  tender 
cares  this  good  daughter  bestowed  on  her  old  father,  he 
would  salute  her  with  deep  felt  emotion,  and  remain  gazing  on 
her,  until  she  withdrew,  to  perform  other  tasks  or  to  direct 
those  of  her  work- women. 

Winter  succeeded  to  the  fine  days  of  autumn,  and  affi)rded 
Estelle  new  proofs  of  the  justness  of  the  ideas  she  had  formed 
of  the  pride  of  ranks,  and  the  prerogatives  of  birth,  and  con- 
firmed her  resolution  of  forming  no  farther  connections  with 
the  titled  and  the  opulent  than  her  business  and  circumstan- 
ces rendered  necessary. 

The  season  of  the  carnival  approached,  and  each  class  of 
the  population  of  this  vast  city  yielded  themselves  up  to  its 
amusements,  and  all  the  delights  which  music  and  dancing 
could  afford.  A  great  ball  was  to  be  given  by  the  rich  banker 
St  Omer.  The  most  sumptupus  preparations  were  directed 
by  a  fashionable  upholsterer,  and  the  most  elegant  and  skilful 
confectioneir.    In  a  word,  nothing  was  spared  that  oould  dis- 
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play  the  hnmense  wealth  of  the  entertainer ;  and  nothing  ex- 
ceed the  luxury  and  splendor  of  the  entertainment; 

Estelloi  on  the  morning  of  the  fete,  carried  over  to  Madaiii 
St  Omer  the  trimming  of  her  robe ;  her  youthful  curiosity 
was  excited  by  the  brilliant  preparations  she  saw  throughout 
the  apartments,  and  she  asked  permission  from  the  housekeeper 
to  stand  among  the  people  of  the  house,  in  the  anti-chamber, 
to  see  the  company  as  th6y  passed  into  the  saloons,  and  from 
thence  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  assembly.  A  valet  de 
cbambre,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  three  cornered  chapeau 
under  his  arm,  in  a  loud  voice  announced  each  person  as  they 
ent^ed.  The  de  Saluces,  who  had  been  invited  on  aocqunt 
of  their  near  neighborhood,  felt  it  was  impossible  to  decline 
the  invitation,  seeing  they  had  more  than  once  been  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  purse  of  St  Omer,  and  might  again 
and  again  be  oUiged  to  make  the  same  requisition,  as  the  Vis- 
count, in  order  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  courtiets,  whose 
society  he  most  affected,  played  high,  and  kept  mistresses. 
When  the  valet  de  chambre,  announced  Monsieur  U  Vtcompte 
and  Madam  In  Vicomtesse  de  Saluces,  the  lady  imagined  a 
great  sensation  would  be  produced,  and  that  every  one,  im- 
pressed with  the  honor  she  conferred  on  this  assembly  of  ple- 
beians, would  rise  to  do  her  homage,  drawing  herself  up  in  the 
most  stately  manner,  and  throwing  round  her  proud  and  scru- 
tinizing glances,  she  advanced  up  the  room  with  some  difficulty^ 
making  her  way  through  the  crowd,  who,  to  her  astonishment 
and  displeasure,  did  not,  as  she  expected,  open  her  a  passage  ; 
the  fat  and  awkward  Madam  St  Omer  alone  advanced  to 
meet  her,  welcoming  her  in  a  loud  voice,  as  her  dear  neighbor. 
Leontine,  taking  the  band  of  Clorinde,  who  followed  her 
mother,  conducted  her  into  the  ball-room,  exclaiming^  coijfie 
a  ravir,  dressed  like  an  angel.'  The  frankness  of  the  com- 
pliment cduld  not  excuse  the  familiarity  of  the  language,  and 
the  noble  demoiselle,  ofiended  by  this  tone  of  equality,  left 
her  young  hostess  and  rejoined  her  mother,  who  just  then 
whispered  to  the  Viscount, '  how  all  this  betrays  theparvenu ; 
what  vulgarity  in  all  this  profusion  —  this  display.' 

'  Gold  can  gild  even  clay,'  answered  he,  as  he  turned  to 
St  Omer,  who  approached  with  an  extended  hand  and  smil* 
ing  countenance,  and  after  the  usual  compliments  of  reception 
in  a  low  voice  siud,  *  well,  my  good  neighbor,  I  shall  be  able  to 
accommodate  you  with  the  five  hundred  francs,  we  were 
speaking  of  the  other  day.'    But  what  most  provoked  Clo- 
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node,  was  the  kind  nod  of  recogoiticm  that  Leootba,  as  they 
passed  through  the  anti-chamber,  bestowed  oo  the  poor  lace* 
mender,  who  cast  down  her  eyes,  blushed,  and  looked  prettier 
than  ever. 

The  ne^ct  morning  Estelle  failed  not  to  go  to  M.  Dumont's 
to  give  the  family,  who  had  not  been  invited,  a  description  of 
the  ball,  and  to  enumerate  the  ladies  who  bad  displayed  the 
most  brilliant  diamonds,  and  the  richest  dresses. 

And  as  she  recapitulated  their  names,  was  shocked  by  the 
information  M.  Dumont  gave  respecting  their  characters  — 
one  was  the  wife  of  a  receiver-general,  who  bad  been  turned 
out  of  office  on  account  of  some  gross  misdemeanor.  Another 
was  the  wife  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  whom,  after  his 
total  fiiilure,  she  had  sued  for  an  act  of  separation ;  these  and 
many  other  similar  cases  so  astonished  the  honest  and  inex« 
perienced  girl,  that  she  exclaimed,  '  and  is  it  possible  such 
women  dare  show  themselves  m  such  a  style  at  a  ball' — ^  Dare,' 
repeated  M.  Dumont,  'those  who  are  equally  destitute  of 
honor  or  sensibility,  dare  do  anything.' 

.Not  long  after,  the  Viscount  de  Saluces  gave  an  entertain- 
ment, to  which,  however  reluctantly,  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  invite  St  Omer  and  his  family.  Their  presence,  indeed, 
was  a  shocking  anomaly  in  an  assembly  exclusively  of  the 
highest  nobility.  But  necessity  has  no  law.  It  was  not  a 
ball ;  the  grandmother  of  the  sister  of  some  little  sovereign 
German  prince,  had  died  suddenly,  and  the  court  was  in 
mourning  for  ten  days.  Etiquette  required  that  the  entertain- 
ment should  be  limited  to  a  concert,  but  to  compensate  for 
this  restriction  the  Viscount  had  collected  the  most  celebrated 
performers  in  the  capital. 

Estelle  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and,  although  to- 
tally unaided  by  instruction  she  sang  correctly  and  sweetly. 
A  just  ear  and  most  melodbus  voice,  the  bounteous  gifts  of 
nature,  imparted  a  chaim  to  her  performance,  which  tnore 
deeply  penetrated  the  heart  than  the  utmost  perfection  of 
science.  She  obtained  permission  of  the  femme  de  chambre; 
10  place  herself  among,  the  women  of  the  family,  where  she 
could,  unseen  by  the  company,  listen  to  the  music.  Her  rap- 
ture was  inexpressible,  but  her  surprise  and  indignation  were 
excited  by  the  universal  indifference  of  the  company.  Some 
old  courtiers  reclined  half  asleep  in  their  great  chairs  —  others 
talked  eagerly  among  themselves,  while  the  most  celebrated 
per&rmers  were  with  unrivalled  skill  executing  the  produc- 
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tiofis  of  the  greatest  composers,  and  to  do  them  justice  were 
exeniog  all  their  talents. 

The  low  and  confused  murmur  of  the  various  speakers,  who 
conversed  in  an  under  tone,  the  etiquelte,  the  wearisome  cer- 
emonies, the  stiff  formality,  jdned  to  the  mourning  habits  in 
which  the  company  were  dressed,  the  languor,  the  indifierence 
that  pervaded  the  whole  scene,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  any 
thing,  rather  than  an  entertainment,  and  the  young  needl^ 
woman  pitied  more  than  she  envied  the  great,  if  such  were 
their  pleasures. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  honest  and  unpretending  family 
of  Dumont,  in  their  turn,  received  company  ;  but  their  circle 
was  composed  of  intimate  acquaintances,  friends  and  relations, 
all  living  on  terms  of  equality  with  each  other.  At  this  party 
there  was  neither  the  display  of  luxury  and  splendor  that  dis- 
tinguished the  Banker's,  nor  the  grandeur  and  dignity  that 
gave  such  an  imposing  air  to  the  assembly  of  the  Courtiers. 
ft  was  a  gay  and  happy  re-union  of  neighbors  and  friends,  of 
no  higher  rank  than  simple  citizens,  or  bourgeois.  The  nod*- 
ding  of  plumes,  the  glitter  of  diamonds,  riches  of  laces,  or 
lama,  were  not  here  to  be  seen ;  but  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
such  brilliancy  and  splendor,  through  the  whole  circle  there 
shone  faces  radiant  with  gaiety  and  good  humor,  young  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  and  a  vivacity  and  animation  that  ban- 
ished all  coldness  and  languor.  The  most  amiable  and  win- 
ning politeness  took  the  place  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  courtly  circle,  and  an  ease  and  frankness,  limited  only  bv 
delicacy  and  propriety,  made  this  what  Marmontel  calls  a  fa 
fite  des  bonnes  gens.  While  the  delighted  M.  Dumont  min- 
gled with  his  guests,  cordially  shaking  hands,  and  talking  first 
with  one  and  then  with  another,  seeking  the  accommodation 
of  all — or  stood  looking,  on  the  lovely  and  gay  groups  of 
dancers  that  surrounded  him,  be  repeated  to  himself,  that  the 
highest  of  enjoyment  was  the  bestowing  of  enjoyment  on 
others.  Estelle  had  been  invited  to  this  unceremonious  and 
happy  party,  for,  said  he,  in  answer  to  some  modest  objection  on 
her  piart,  and  with  the  feelings  of  a  good  man,  who  can  discern 
and  appreciate  true  merit, '  what  can  more  embellish  our  little 
filte,  liian  the  presence  of  one,  who  labors  for  the  support  of 
her  parents,  soothes  the  sufieringsof  an  infirm  father,  and  thua 
acquires  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  whole  neighborhood/ 

*  We  are  happy ,'dear  Estelle,'  added  the  kind  Madame  Du- 
mont, '  in  an  opportunity  of  provbg  to  you  our  attachment 
and  consideration*' 
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Oh  how  deeply  and  tenderly  did  these  words  penetrate  the 
heart  of  this  excellent  girl !  How  gratifying  are  such  atten- 
tions, when  we  feel  oursehres  not  unworthy  of  them  ?  Estelle 
was  so  affected  she  could  not  utter  a  word ;  a  pressure  of 
the  hand  which  she  received  at  the  same  moment  from  Emma, 
assured  her  that  she  joined  in  the  wishes,  expressed  by  her 

Earents,  and  a  glance  from  Leon  gave  her  the  assurance  that 
e  "would  be  her  first  partner  at  the  ball.  She  was  received 
and  treated  by  all  the  company  with  the  gratifying  frankness 
and  respect  of  perfect  equality,  and  not  in  a  single  instance 
were  her  sensitive  feelings  wounded  by  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  superiority  or  disdain  —  gratifying  as  were  such  flat- 
tering attentions,  the  pleasure  they  imparted  were  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  expressive  silence  of  Leon,  whose  looks, 
fixed  only  on  her,  showed  how  truly  he  participated  in  her 
feelings  and  how  much  he  was  gratified  at  her  introductioo 
into  this  respectable  society,  |and  seemed  to  betray  hb  pre- 
sentiment that  she  would  some  day  be  one  of  its  greatest  or- 
naments. 

Estelle,  far  from  indulging  such  an  idea,  shrunk  with  timid 
modesty  from  the  fervent  glances  and  exclusive  attentions  of 
h^r  admiring  partner,  and  tried,  by  turning  her  attention  on 
others,  to  conceal  the  emotions  with  which  her  young  and  in* 
nocent  bosom  was  agitated. 

Two  years  more  passed.  Mademoiselle  Aubert  had  be- 
come the  mistress  of  a  large  establishment  —  her  profits  had 
far  exceeded  her  most  sanguine  expectations.  By  little  and 
little,  she  had  added  to  the  furniture  of  her  dwelling  —  then 
to  necessary  articles,  were  added  comforts,  and  to  comforts, 
ornaments.  The  old  wooden  arm-chair  of  hex  father,  was 
exchanged  for  a  large  pillowed  easy-chair,  handsomely  cov- 
ered. He  no  longer  appeared  at  the  window  in  his  old  great 
coat  of  coarse  cloth,  or  woollen  cap.  His  garments  were  still 
plain,  but  of  better  materials,  and  the  good  Estelle  felt  more 
satisfaction  in  improving  the  appearance  of  her  parents,  than 
she  could  have  derived  from  the  indulgence  of  that  personal 
vanity  from  which  no  one  is  quite  fr«e.  .  She  did  not,  however, 
neglect  her  own  dress,  but  in  proportion  to  her  means,  and  in 
conformity  to  her  improved  condition,  she  gradually  added  to 
her  wardrobe,  in  quantity  and  quality,  yet  retaining  a  sim- . 
plicity  which  secured  her  from  any  harsh  observations,  or  any 
miputations  of  vanity,  among  her  neighbors  or  customers. 

Each  succeeding  day,  while  it  extended  her  reputation,  and 
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iliereased  her  income^  raised  her  higher  in  the  social  scale ,  and 
gave  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  handsomely  conducted  estab- 
lishment, a  degree  of  respectability,  that  our  little  lace-mender 
had  never  imagined  or  aspired  to.  Some,  nay,  the  majority  of 
individuals,  are  indebted  for  their  consequence  and  respecta- 
bility to  their  circumstances  or  profession.  Other),  by  the 
force  of  great  talent  or  virtue,  bestow  dignity  and  consequence 
on  the  humblest  place  or  employment,  and  among  this  small 
number  was  the  amiable  and  excellent  ^teOe.  She  was  es- 
teemed by  her  superiors,  loved  by  her  equals,  and  respected  by 
her  inferiors,  particularly  by  the  work-women  and  apprentices 
she  employed,  who  obeyed  her  as  a  mistress  and  loved  and 
trusted  her  as  a  friend.  Her  fond  care  for  her  parents,  as  it 
was  her  highest,  was  likewise  her  most  delightful  duty ;  to 
meet  their  approving  looks  —  to  fee]  herself  their  support, 
their  comfort,  constituted  her  happiness,  and  while  this  stimu- 
lated her  to  new  and  unceasing  efforts,  it  changed  duty  into 
pleasure,  and  often,  on  comparing  her  own  situation  with  that 
of  her  three  young  neighbors,  she  was  induced  to  believe  that 
even  her  enforced  labcwrs  were  a  source  of  more  enjoyment 
than  their  voluntary  amusements.  She  looked  without  envy 
on  the  sportive  and  frolic  humors  of  the  thoughtless  Leontine, 
endured  without  ill-humor  the  consequential  airs  and  caprices 
of  Clorinde,  and  was  cheered  and  consoled  by  the  tender  kind- 
ness Emma  always  evinced  towards  her. 

Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  Estelle,  when  a  public 
event,  a  national  revolution,  took  place,  which  changed  not 
only  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  but  was  deeply  and  univer- 
sally felt  in  the  private  relations  of  life.  Although  the  highest 
trees  may  first  feel  the  desolating  power  of  the  whirlwind,  the 
humblest  are  exposed  to  its  ravages  and  suffer  in  the  general 
storm ;  thus  in  great  political  convulsions,  every  class,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest^  share  in  the  common  disorder  and 
ruin  such  catastrophes  produce.  JNot  only  Paris,  but  all 
France,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  suffered  from  the  eventful 
change  that  took  place  in  1830.  The  monarch,  betrayed  by 
perfidious  councils,  violated  the  social  compact  and  was  forced 
to  fly.  Paris  was  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  conflicting  parties. 
In  this  total  overthrow  and  disorder  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, all  ranks  were  confounded  —  the  highest  annihilated, 
and  social  happiness  and  order  destroyed.  Among  others  the 
Viscount  de  Saluces  was  stripped  of  bis  pensions  and  preroga- 
tives ;  he  followed  into  their  exile  his  ancient  masters,  leaving 
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Us  unfe  and  daughter  so  destitute  of  means  of  support,  that 
they  were  oblig^  to  sell  their  jewels  and  furniture,  and  when 
this  resource  failed,  which,  from  their  ignorance  and  improvi- 
dence it  soon  did,  they  were  forced  to  seek  for  an  asylum  with 
an  old  female  relative>  sel6sh  and  superstitious  to  excess. 

The  effects  of  this  political  convulsion  were  felt  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  society.    Persons  of  all  professions  and 
employment  experienced  the  shock  —  many  were  ruined  — - 
speculators  of  all  descriptions,  especially  those  in  the  funds, 
were  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  St  Omer  was  among  these. 
After  having  vainly  exhausted  all  his  resources  and  attempted 
every  means  of  escaping  the  disasters  in  which  so  many  were 
overwhelmed,  unable  to  support  the  humiliation  of  so  sudden 
and  entire  a  ruin,  he  deserted  his  family,  repaired  to  the  boi$ 
de  Boulogne^  where  he.  blew  out  his  brains,  thus  terminating 
his  life  and  misery.    The  first  intimation  of  this  horrible  event 
which  his  wife  received,  was  from  the  legal  officer,  sent  by 
his  numerous  creditors  to  attach  his  plate,  furniture  and  other 
valuables  of  his  richly  furnished   dwelling.    Madam  St  Omer 
and  her  daughter,  were  forced  to  give  up  everything  to  the 
creditors,  without  the  possibility  of  retaining  a  single  article  of 
all  ihat  sumptuous  establishment  of  which  they  bad  been  so 
proud  and  ostentatious.     They  withdrew  to  humble  and  ready 
fiimished  lodgings,  to  await  the  issue  of  this  legal  process,  with 
little,  if  any  prospect  of  anything  remaining  for  them,  after 
satisfying  the  creditors.     Neither  mother  or  daughter  knew 
what  scheme  to  adopt,  what  employment  to  undertake,  to  ob«- 
tain  the  first  necessaries  of  life.    They  applied  in  vain  to  the 
compassion  of  some  great  capitalists,  who  had  been  connected 
in  business  with,  and  even  benefited  by  the  unhappy  St  Omer. 
But  their  solicitations  had  been  rejected,  and  in  a  manner  that 
added  humiliation  to  disappointment,  and  taught  them  that  the 
necessity  of  suing  to  the  rich,  was  one  of  the  keenest  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor. 

Depressed  by  grief,  exposed  to  a  state  of  utter  destitution, 
they  could  see  no  other  escape  from  their  misery  than  an  ap- 
plication to  some  charitable  institution,  and  were  about  yield^p 
ing  to  this  deplorable  necessity,  when,  all  at  once,  the  recol- 
lection of  Estelle  Aubert  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Le- 
ontine.  She  recalled  the  zeal,  the  cheerfulness,  and  delight 
with  which  the  humble  lace-mender  had  always  labored  for 
the  support  of  her  parents. 

'  And  shall  not  I,  at  least,  try  to  do  as  much  for  my  mother,' 
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thought  she.  The  idea  reaidmated  the  courage  of  the  ahnost 
despairing  Leontme^  and  she  resolved  the  next  day  to  seek 
out  her  old  neighbor,  and  to  confide  to  Estelie  the  desire  and 
hope  she  felt  of  obtaining  for  her  poor  mother,  if  not  the  com- 
forts^ at  least  the  necessaries  of  life* 

She  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  her  former 
humble  neighbor.  <  Come/  said  she,  in  reply  to  Leontine's 
application  for  work,  'come,  both  you  and  your  mother — I . 
will  find  employment  for  both,  and  if  yc^u  should  feel  averse 
to  sitting  with  my  work-women,  I  will  furnish  you  work  in 
your  own  apartment.  The  two  garret-rooms,  I  formerly  in- 
habited, are' now  vacant  —  lean  engage  them  for  you — I 
will  advance  you  three  months'  pay,  and  will  lend  you  some  of 
my  furniture.  The  good  woman,  who  since  my  mother's  fee- 
ble health,  has  had  charge  of  our  family,  will  assist  you  in  your 
household-work  —  in  short,  come  Mademoiselle  Leontine 
and  share  all  I  have.  When  you  were  in  opulence,  and  I  in 
poverty,  how  graciously  did  you  always  receive  me  —  from 
you,  never  did  I  meet  with  a  single  mortifying  look  or  word, 
oh  no,  you  were  all  kindness  —  is  it  not  just  then  that  I  should 
have  my  turn,  and  sincerely  do  I  thank  you  for  thus  afibrding 
me  an  opportunity  of  serving  you.  How  gratified  am  I,  that 
in  such  an  emergency  you  thought  of  the  poor  lace-mender, 
your  former  humble  neighbor.' 

'  Ah,  sKjJHend  rather,'  exclaimed  Leondne,  —  *  alas,  you 
are  the  only  one  of  the  hundreds  whom  we  formerly  associated 
with,  that  has  proved  a  friend  in  this  the  time  of  our  calamity. 
How  truly  did  I  judge  you  ! ' 

The  very  next  day,  the  unfortunate  mother  and  daughter, 
with  their  little  parcels  under  their  arms,  came  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  home  provided  for  them  by  the  generous  Estelie. 
Madam  St  Omer  chose  the  room  that  looked  into  the  back 
court,  in  preference  to  the  one  that  opened  on  the  street,  where 
she  should  have  daily  seen  in  the  opposite  hotel  the  windows 
of  those  sumptuous  apartments  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  all 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  wealth,  now  in  the  hands  of  her  cred- 
itors, who  were  daily  disposing  of  the  splendid  and  costly  fur- 
niture. It  was  with  less  bitterness  and  more  tenderness  of 
regret,  that  Leontine  looked  upon  that  beautifiil  habitation, 
where  so  many  happy  hours  had  been  passed,  for  it  was  her 
heart,  not  her  vanity,  which  suffered  most  by  the  sad  change 
in  their  circumstances.  Ah,  in  those  days  of  prosperity,  when 
she  looked  with  pity  on  the  obscure  and  laborious  condition  of 
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the  good  Estelle,  how  little  did  she  ifnagine  the  pomb^j  of 
her  ever  being  in  a  situation  still  more  destitute  and  humSi* 
atingy  or  of  being  indebted  to  that  poor  girl,  by  whom  her  ch 
Tility  and  kindness  bad  been  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  cb* 
ligations  —  how  many  reflections  did  she  now  make  on  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  and  how  happy  she  was  that  when  m 
possession  of  its  favors,  she  had  not  despised  or  neglected  her 
mferk>rs. 

Leontine  without  hesitation  took  her  place  in  the  work-room, 
among  the  women  and  apprentices,  and  by  her  close  attention 
and  application  soon  equalled  the  most  skilful  among  them. 
Her  mother,  suffering  from  those  infirmites  induced  by  grief, 
preferred  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  where  she  endeavored 
to  aid  her  daughter  in  obtaining  a  livelihood.  The  object  they 
had  most  at  heart,  was  the  ability  of  returning  to  the  obliging 
Estelie  the  articles  of  furniture  of  which  she  had  deprived 
herself,  in  order  to  administer  to  their  comfort.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  their  labors  were  unremitting  and  often  protracted  to 
a  late  hour  at  night,  and  so  successful  had  their  industry 
proved,  that  Madam  St  Omer  felt  authorised  to  speak  to  an 
upholsterer  in  the  neighborhood  to  furnish  them  with  some  of 
the  most  indispensable  articles  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
An  event,  strange  as  it  was  unlocked  for,  prevented  this  reso- 
lution from  being  carried  into  execution. 

One  day  when  they  had  gone  to  mass,  and  as  usual  left  the 
key  of  their  chambers  with  the  porter  of  the  house,  on  their 
return,  they  beheld  a  sight  which  filled  them  with  surprise, 
and  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  On  entering  her  room. 
Madam  St  Omer  saw  her  own,  her  former  elegant  bed  —  her 
couch,  her  chaise-longue,  her  mahogany  wardrobe,  which,  on 
opening,  she  found  filled  with  her  linen  and  other  articles  of 
dress.  Leontine,  after  examining  with  delighted  astonishment 
all  these  things,  ran  into  her  own  room,  and  discovered  that 
her  bed  too,  with  its  gilt  arrow  and  muslin  curtains,  had  been 
transported  from  her  former,  to  her  present  chamber.  And 
here  too  was  her  pretty  work-table — Jier  piano,  with  her 
whole  collection  of  music,  and  what  most  attracted  her  attention, 
a  large  picture  covered  with  green  cloth  —  she  hastily  raised 
the  cloth  and  discovered  the  portrait  of  her  father,  with  these 
words  inscribed  beneath  it, '  Courage,  my  daughter !  she  who 
supports  her  mother  by  her  own  labor,  will  always  maintain 
an  honorable  rank  in  society.'  The  piercing  cry  that  Leon- 
tine uttered  at  the  sight  of  this  beloved  image,  and  the  afiect- 
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mg  words  addressed  to  herself,  drew  Madam  St  Omer  iDto  ber 
room,  who,  when  she  discovesed  the  cause  and  read  these 
words,  pressed  ber  daughter  to  bei  bosom,  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  all  was  not  lost,'  while  possessed  of  such  a 
child,  and  that  the  most  precious  and  only  imperishable  wealth 
was  diat  of  true  affection  • 

When  these  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  tenderness  had 
somewhat  subsided,  Leontine  ran  to  the  apartment  of  Estelle, 
to  communicate  to  her  this  wonderful  event,  who  shared  with 
the  truest  sympathy  in  the  glad  feelings  of  ber  friend.  An 
anxiety  to  discover  their  generous  benefactor,  together  with  a 
natural  curiosity,  set  Leontine  to  guessing  who  it  could  be ; 
every  probable  person  was  named,  but  there  was  no  individ- 
ual on  whom  they  had  sufScient  grounds  to  fix.  Estelle  and 
Leontine  ran  down  to  the  porter  and  questioned  him  closely, 
as  to  who  had  brought  the  differcQt  articles.  He  said  it  was 
M.  Jamast,  Madam  St  Omer's  upholsterer,  who  had  brought 
and  ananged  them  in  their  places. 

'  And/  said  Estelle,  ^  he  came  likewise,  unsent  for,  to  put 
up  in  my  room  the  bed  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  lend  to 
Madam,  your  mother.' 

^Strange!'  exclaimed  Leoqtine,  'let  us  go  my  friend  and 
interrogate  bim.'  And  off  they  went  to  this  good  man,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  earnestly  begged  to  discover 
who  the  person  was,  that,  with  equal  delicacy  and  generosity, 
had  thus  bestowed  on  Madam  St  Omer  and  her  daughter,  ar- 
Ucles  they  so  highly  valued.  The  upholsterer  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  attend  the  sale,  and  make 
these  purchases,  but  that  he  could  not  name  the  person  who 
had  given  him  this  commission,  as  he  was  under  a  promise  of 
absolute  secrecy. 

'  Well,'  said  Estelle,  '  M.  Dumont,  the  auctioneer,  must 
know,  as  he  of  course  settled  the  account ;  let  us  go  and  ask 
him,  I  am  sure  he  will  tell  us.' 

'  It  will  be  useless,'  replied  M.  Jamast  — '  I  purchased  and 
paid  for  them  in  my  own  name,  and  am,  therefore,  the  sole 
depository  of  the  secret,  which  I  am  bound  in  honor  not  to 
divulge.'  Leontine  and  Estelle;  therefore,  returned  home  with 
their  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

Many  months  passed  tranquilly  by.  Leontine,  by  her  zeal, 
her  activity  and  capacity,  became  the  most  important  and 
skilful  work-woman  in  the  establishment,  and  gained  ample 
fiinds  for  the  comfortable  support  of  her  now  infirm  and  feeble 
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parent.  The  cordial  kindness  of  Estelle  was  uDdiminishedy 
and  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself  for  LeoHtine  to  efioob 
her  gratitude.  The  old  pere  Aubert  sunk  at  last  beneath  bis 
infirmities,  and  was  suddenly  snatched  from  his  dutiful  and 
loving  daughter,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  his  aged  wife 
followed  him  to  the  tomb.  So  acute,  and  so  deep  was  the 
affliction  of  the  orphan,  that  it  required  all  Leontine's  most 
tender  and  unremitting  cares  and  consolations  to  support  her 
beloved  friend  under  this  grievous  trial.  M.  Dumont's  family, 
who  had  always  continued  unifbrm  in  their  kindness,  now 
showed  increased  attention  to  their  long  esteemed  and  lovelf 
neighbor.  Emma  passed  whole  days  with  her  afflicted  fiiend, 
and  sometimes  Leon  mingled  his  consolations  with  those  of 
bis  sister,  —  nor  were  they  perhaps  the  least  acoeptaUe  of 
efiective.  In  truth  they  were  not ;  for,  however  suppressed 
the  sentiment  might  be^  the  tender  heart  of  Estelle  could  not 
have  remained  so  long  insensible  to  the  often  proved  regard 
of  this  amiable  young  man. 

The  lovely  and  youthful  orphan,  realizing  her  now  exposed 
and  lonely  condition,  and  feeling  the  want  of  that  security  and 
protection  which  a  mother's  nresence  bestows  on  a  young 
woman,  besought  Madam  St  Omer  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
mother  she  had  lost  —  to  come  and  live  with  her,  and  thus, 
having  but  one  home,  to  have  likewise  but  one  interest,  and 
uniting  their  labors,  to  likewise  equally  share  its  profits. 

The  proposition  was  most  gladly,  most  gratefully  accepted. 
Leontine^  experienced  an  indescribable  joy,  in  seeing  her 
mother  once  more  established  not  only  with  the  comforts,  but 
in  some  degree  with  the  elegancies  of  her  former  condition  in 
life,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  their  unknown  benefactor ;  for 
notwithstanding  her  mother's  patient  resignation,  she  had  too 
often  seen  her  sufiering  from  the  deprivation  of  long  enjoyed 
indulgences  and  gratifications.  Pride,  like  hope,  is  bom  with 
us,  ^  nor  quits  us  till  we  die.' 

This  arrangement  was  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  knew, 
and  took  an  interest  in  the  young  orphan.  They  saw  in  it  a 
new  proof  of  the  prudence,  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  her 
principles.  Estelle  made  I^^ontine  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  her  business,  divided  with  her  all  its 

Proceeds,  and  in  every  respect  treated  her  as  a  beloved  sister, 
fademoiselle  St  Omer,  abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  her 
father,  when  she  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance,  now  that  it 
was  no  longer    required  was,  no    longer  neglected.    The 
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richest  families  in  the  neighborhood^  now  hastened  to  aid  her 
in  her  virtuous  eSbrts  —  praised  her  (or  her  £dial  devotion,  and 
by  making  it  more  generally  known,  contributed  to  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  establishment,  which  became  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  most  resorted  to  of  any  in  the  capital- 
One  day  that  Estelle  and  Leontine,  while  pursuing  their 
business,  were  talking  over  their  success  and  mutual  happi- 
ness, a  person  meanly  dressed  entered  the  apartment,  wear- 
ing an  old  black  bonnet  covered  with  a  thicK  veil.  It  was 
Clorinde  de  Saluces,  who,  unwilling  to  be  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, had  thus  concealed  herself  beneath  her  veil.  Her 
features  retained  their  expression  of  haughtiness  and  reserve, 
though  her  complexion  seemed  faded  and  whitened  by  tears. 
She  had  heard  that  her  former  neighbor,  the  banker's  daugh- 
ter, had  succeeded,  by  her  industry  and  perseverance,  in  ob- 
taining a  comfortable  support  for  her  mother—  she  had  heard 
too  of  all  the  once  despised  lace-mender  had  done  for  Leon- 
tine. —  Certain  of  inspiring  these  estimable  young  women 
with  some  interest  in  her  concerns,  by  a  recital  of  her  mis* 
fortunes,  she  had  now  come  to  solicit  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  a  project  she  had  formed. 

Clorinde  then  informed  them  that  her  father,  the  Viscount 
de  Saluces,  had  died  in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  accompa- 
nied the  king,  and  left  to  his  widow,  no  legacv  but  that  of 
heavy  debts,  which  increased  the  difficulties  of  hei:  already 
distressing  circumstances.  Her  mother  and  herself  had  been 
reluctantly  received  into  the  house  of  an  old  relation,  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain  —  it  was  the  only  asylum  open  to 
them  —  their  only  resource.  But  the  unkindnesses  and  hu- 
miliations to  which  they  were  subjected,  at  length  became 
unbearable,  and  they  concluded  that  the  hardest  labor  and 
meanest  occupation  might  be  more  easily  sustained,  than  the 
morti6cations  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed.  Yet  they 
knew  not  to  whom  to  apply  for  employment  all  their  acquaint- 
ances, which  were  exclusively  among  the  nobility,  had,  in  the 
recent  political  convulsion,  left  Paris,  and  were  dispersed  she 
knew  not  where.  At  this  crisis,  having  heard  of  Leontine's 
situation,  they  determined  to  apply  to  their  former  neighbors 
for  advice  and  employment. 

'  Welcome,  Mademoiselle/  said  Estelle  Aubert ; '  my  com- 
panion and  myself  will  gladly  promote  your  views,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  be  able  to  afford  you  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  support  solely  by  your  own  industry,  and  thus  free  you  from 
the  painful  feeling  of  obligation  to  any  one. 
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'  And  far  happier  may  you  be/  exclaimed  Leoptine,  ^  than 
rank  or  wealth  alone  could  make  you,  at  least,  I  never  before 
was  so  content,  so  cheerful.'  The  plan  was  immediately 
settled.  The  garret  rooms,  which  had  been  successively  oc- 
cupied by  the  families  of  Aubert  and  Dumont,  were  now 
hired  for  Clorinde,  and  her  mother,  who  assumed  the  humble 
name  of  Dupr^,  an  officer's  widow.  Estelle  directed  her 
good  housekeeper  to  make  all  the  provisions  necessary  for 
these  ladies,  so  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  being  recognised  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  which  they 
were  very  averse.  In  the  course  of  a  little  while,  the  mother 
and  daughter  by  their  labor,  often  protracted  untU  late  in  the 
night,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  comfortable  living,  free  from 
those  mortifications  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  while  in 
a  state  of  dependence. 

About  this  time  their  dear  and  ever  constant  friend  Emma 
Dumont  was  to  be  advantageously  and  happily  married,  and 
Estelle  and  her  associate  Leontine  were  invited  to  the  nup- 
tials. The  natural  giddiness  of  Leontine  having  been  cor- 
rected by  adversity,  she  was  now  distinguished  by  a  gaiety 
that  charmed  without  ever  offending,  and  a  disposition  so 
amiable  that  she  was  beloved  by  all  to  whom  she  was  known ; 
and  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting  to  make  her  completely 
happy.  She  could  not  content  herself  in  remaining  ignorant  of 
the  anonymous  benefactor,  who  had  so  generously  bestowed  on 
them  so  many  valued  articles  of  furniture,  and  above  all  the 
portrait  of  her  indulgent  and  beloved  father,  the  inscription 
on  which,  never  absent  from  her  mind,  had  been  so  soothing, 
so  supporting.  By  the  sacrifice  of  many  little  indulgences, 
Madam  St  Omer  and  her  daughter  had  accumulated  a  sum, 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  those  articles,  and  they  urged  M. 
Jamast  to  transmit  it  to  their  unknown  benefactor,  with  an 
expression  of  their  gratitude.  But  even  this  satisfaction  was 
denied  them  by  the  unpersuadable  M.  Jamast.  This  good 
man,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  fashionable  artists  in  his 
line,  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  and 
was  consequently  one  of  the  guests  at  Emma's  wedding-ball. 
Here  he  was  again  assailed  by  Leontine's  inquiries,  and  so 
urgent  were  her  solicitations  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  her  unknown  benefactor,  and  so  warmly  did  the  com- 
pany join  in  these  solicitations,  that  this  excellent  man,  deeply 
affected,  involuntarily  fixed  his  eyes  on  Estelle  Aubert,  who 
blushed  and  turned  away  her  face  firom  the  gaze  of  dl  the 
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guiests,  whose  looks  bad  followed  the  eye  of  M.  Jamast.  Le» 
ontine  guessed  the  truth,  though  not  declared  in  words,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  her  friend,  her  associate  —  whose  mod- 
est, glowing  face  she  bathed  in  tears  of  gratitude. 

<  My  first  surplus  funds,'  exclaimed  Estelle,  '  how  could  I 
make  a  better  or  more  agreeable  use  of  them  ?  But  I  re- 
gret this  discovery,'  continued  she  ;  '  much  of  my  satisfaction 
is  thereby  destroyed  —  for  to  do  good  in  secret,  is  to  act  for 
the  life  to  come.' 

These  faithful  friends  were  loaded  with  plaudits  and  felicita- 
tions. M.  Dumont's  family  participated  warmly  m  the  virtuous 
triumph  of  £stelle,  and  the  happiness  of  Leontine  ;  and  Leon, 
who  for  more  than  two  years  had  entertained  an  ardent  and 
pure  passion  for  his  lovely  neighbor,  from  this  moment  deter- 
mined to  seek  no  other  wife.  • 

Everything  iavored  his  wishes.  His  father,  sensible  of  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age,  determined  to  decline  business  in 
favor  of  his  son ;  and  after  explaining  his  views  made  the 
proposition  to  him,  which  was  most  gladly  accepted,  but  on 
condition  that  he  might  marry. 

*  And  whom  would  you  desire  to  marry,  my  son  ? ' 
^  f^telje  Aubert,'  replied  Leon  firmly. 

*  The  very  woman  I  myself  should  have,  chosen  for  you,' 
said  his  father  *,  <  I  know  of  no  other  that  would  so  certainly 
insure,  not  only  yours,  but  mine  and  your  mother's  happiness.' 
The  next  day,  those  good  parents  waited  on  Estelle,  whom 
they  found,  as  usual,  eagerly  engaged  in  the  midst  of  her  work- 
women ;  they  took  her  aside  and  demanded  her  hand  for 
their  son.  An  irrepressible  emotion  of  joy  beamed  from  her 
sweet  face,  and  clearly  evinced  that  the  secret  wish  of  her 
heart  would  be  accomplished  by  the  unhesitating  consent  she 
modestly  and  blusbingly  accorded.  '  Eight  days  afterwards 
the  marriage  took  place,  with  the  general  approbation  of  all 
their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

As  Leon,  new  to  business,  needed  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  his  father,  it  was  determined  that  he  and  Estelle  should 
continue  with  M.  Dumont ;  and  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
two  families,  they  took  the  apartments  on  the  second  floor 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Viscount  de  Saluces,  and 
next  to  those  where  St  Omer  had  dwell.  How  many  recol- 
lections of  past  years  were  continually  brought  to  Estelle's 
mind,  as  she  surveyedher  present  habitation,  or  looked  on  the 
more  humble  one  opposite  to  her,  where  she  had  dwelt  for  so 
many  years. 
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^  Strange  caprice  of  fortuDe,'.  she  would  exclaim  to  herself. 
^  In  these  very  rooms,  where  I  have  endured  the  contempt 
and  disdain  of  the  proud  and  arrogant  de  Saluces,  I  am  now 
the  happy  object  of  love  and  respect  —  while  they  inhabit 
that  miserable  garret,  where  I  first  struggled  with  labor  and 
poverty  —  and  St  Omer  too !  The  sanie  storm  which  levelled 
the  pride  of  rank,  destroyed  equally  the  pride  of  wealth. 
Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Who,  after  such  examples, 
would  build  their  happiness  on  such  a  frail  foundation,  which, 
when  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  witid 
blew,  could  not  resist  the  tempest.  What  sad  and  almost  m- 
credible  reverses  of  fortune  have  been  exhibited  in  the  revo- 
lutions to  which  my  unhappy  country  has  been  subjected. 
The  highest  have  been  brought  low  —  the  loWest  have  been 
exalted.  Happy  are  those  who,  in  a  contented  mediocrity, 
are  sheltered  from  the  lightnings  which  blast  the  tallest  trees, 
or  the  inundations  which  overwhelm  the  lowliest  plants. 
Emma,  the  good  and  fortunate  Emma,  has  thus  escaped  the 
disasters  to  which  Clorinde  and  Leontine  have  been  victims  — 
and  I,  —  I,  whom  a  kind  Providence  has  raised  from  the  low- 
liest, to  this  happy  mediocrity,  shall  I  ever  be  betrayed,  by  a 
silly  pride  or  vain  ambition,  to  seek  any  other  condition  of 
life?  No,  Leon,  no  —  however  fortune  may  smile  on  your 
endeavors,  let  us  remain  contentedly  in  this  safe  and  happy 
mediocrity.'  Such  were  the  wise  resolutions  and  the  grateful 
feelings  of  the  virtuous  Estelle. 

And  you,  my  youthful  readers,  when  you  have  perused  her 
story,  if  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  pride  not  your- 
selves on  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  the  luxury  and  splendor 
of  wealth,  since  this  story  proves  to  you,  how  frail  and  per- 
ishable are  such  foundations  of  happiness  —  or  you  who  may 
be  struggling  in  obscurity,  with  sickness  and  poverty,  be  ye 
not  dbcouraged,  since  the  example  of  Estelle  shows  that  per- 
severance and  industry  can  triumph  over  those  obstacles,  and 
that  virtue  can  bestow  a  respectability  of  character,  and  a 
contentment  of  mind,  more  substantial  and  more  enduring 
than  the  accident  of  birth,  or  the  acquisition  of  wealths 
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LETTER   TO  TH^   EDITOR. 

Mrs  Halg, — It  is  with  mach  satisfaction  that  I  observe  the 
increasing  support  you  are  receiving  from  some  of  the  gifted 
of  your  own  sex,  in  the  arduous  duties  of  your  editorship  ;  — 
there  is  the  *  Southern  Pen,'  gracefully  handled,  if  1  mistake 
not,  by  a  lady  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author 
of  several  sprightly  volumes,  no  less  useful  in  their  tendency 
than  agreeable  in  their  manner.  Her  *  Domestic  Sketches* 
give  a  most  delightful  and  graphic  picture  of  Southern  manners. 

Truly  there  is  danger  that  some  of  our  warm-hearted  Yan- 
kees (for  there  are  such,)  will  be  induced,  by  these  descriptions, 
to  leave  our  cold  climate,  for  a  land  where  the  fire  is  ever 
glowing  upon  the  altar  of  hospitality,  and  where  perennial 
fountains  of  kindness  preserve  confidence  and  affection  for- 
ever green  and  fresh. 

We  are  tck)  formal,  too  cold  and  precise  in  our  intercourse. 
We  make  a  visit  and  consider  ourselves  so  much  in  the  debt 
of  the  visitee.  We  are  willing  to  pay  this  as  our  other  honest 
debts  —  and  when  we  have  run  up  a  score  of  visiting  accounts, 
we  make  a  party  and  pay  them  all  up  at  once.  It  is  thought 
more  economical  to  make  a  wholesale  concern  of  the  affair. 
An  interchange  of  kind  feelings,  '  the  flow  of  soul,'  do  not  seem 
to  be  considered  the  object  of  visiting,  biit  a  return  of  the  cups 
of  tea,  the  cake,  the  sweatmeats,  ice  creams  and  pickled 
oysters,  we  owe  our  neighbors.  It  seems  they  order  these 
matters  better  in  the  region  of  Mrs  S  — ;  we  have  indeed 
heard  the  same  before,  though  seldom  told  in  so  pleasant  a  wgiy . 

We  will  not  slander  our  own  New  England  so  much  as  lo 
assert  that  hospitality  has  ceased  among  us  ;  but  in  many  of 
our  cities  and  villages  its  glimmering  is  becoming  feeble.  In 
the  country  it  still  exists,  warm  and  heartfelt ;  —  here  the 
women  can  visit  without  ceremony,  carrying  their  knitting- 
work,  or,  it  may  be,  their  babies  and  their  picking-wool.  Jn 
one  case,  which  lately  fell  under  my  observation,  the  good 
woman  thus  visited,  in  order  to  enrich  her  humble  entertain-' 
ment,  left  her  company  to  talk  with  each  other  and  anticipate 
their  treat,  while  she  went  to  a  meadow,  half  a  mile  distant, 
through  the  wet  grass,  to  pick  strawberries,  —  her  little  dairy 
flimishing  some  rich  cream  tp  eat  with  them. 

But  it  b  not  my  object  at  this  time  to  treat  of  visiting. 
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either  <  sociable '  or  unsociable.  I  will  merely  remark^  en 
passant,  that  in  these  days  of/  associations'  it  might  be  weU 
that  a  society  of  ladies  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  social  intercourse-  They  should. resolve  to  discon- 
tinue such  expense  in  entertaming  as  makes  hospitality  a 
bii^rthen  ;  to  promote  social  visiting,  but  not  to  invite,  especial*- 
ly  not  to  urge  any  one  to  visit  them  sociably,  unless  they  intend 
the  invitation  shsdl  be  accepted. 

Miss  Leslie  has  been  accused,  by  the  Quarterly,  of  ill- 
natured  satire  in  her  *  Sociable  Visiting.'  If  her  portrait  fe 
true  to  the  life,  and  this  we  must  admit,  begging  the  gallant 
Mr.  Quarterly's  pardon,  the  artist  is  not  to  be  condemned  for 
its  ugliness. 

But  I  have  been  led  from  my  subject.     There  are  others 

among  your  correspondents,  besides  Mrs  S ,  to  whom  1  feel 

grateful,  for  their  aid  to  one  who  is  devoting  herself  to  the 
.  improvement  of  her  sex.  How  much  I  ani  always  delighted 
to  meet  in  your  Magazine  those  sweet  poems,  which,  like 
*  gems  of  purest  ray  serene,'  occasionally  embellish  its  pages. 
It  is  so  fashionable  to  praise  Mrs  Sigoumey,  that  did  not  the 
sentiment  of  love  and  admiration  for  her  character,  as  exhibited 
in  her  writings,  flow  spontaneously  to  my  pen,  1  would, 
through  fear  of  being  thought  merely  to  re-echo  the  popular 
voice,  have  been  silent  upon  the  subject.  How  is  it  that  this 
wonderful  woman,  so  exemplary  in  all  her  own  domestic  re- 
lations and  duties,  is  able  to  enter  into  the  private  feelings  of 
so  many  individuals,  with  a  heart  ever  open  to  whatever  ap- 
peals to  virtuous  sensibility  ? 

And  then  we  sometimes  hear  from  Mrs  Embury,  with  her 
'  excellent  and  sound  views  of  female  duties  —  and  Mrs  Locke, 
with  a  fiind  of  maternal  tenderness  and  good  thoughts  —  and 
Miss  Gould,  the  sweet  songstress,  who  talks  in  poetry.  — 
Why  is  the  spinster  silent?  Though,  entre  nous,  Mrs  Hale,  1 
have  my  doubts  as  to  her  spinstership.  '  The  Rose  and  the 
Thorn,'  bears  marks  of  having  been  written  by  one  who  could 
well  understand  what  might  be  the  condition  of  a  rose  wedded 
to  a  '  Scraggy  Thorn.'  Spinster  or  not,  I  beg  she  will  some- 
times let  the  light  of  her  genius  shine  upon  the  readers  of  the 
American  Ladies  Magazine.  I  intended  to  have .  shown  my 
own  good  will,  by  sending  you  something  which  might,  in  the 
absence  of  its  betters^  fill  a  vacant  oomer  of  the  Magazine,  but 
for  want  of  leisure,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  page 
firom  some  letters  of  Caroline  Westerley,  which  have  lately 
come  into  my  possession. 
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Here,  on  this  gently  sloping  bank 

Of  mossy  flowers,  I  love  to  lie ; 
While  'round}  the  vernal  grass  so  rank« 

Of  green,  reflects  the  richest  dye. 

The  placid  lake  of  silyer  sheen, 
Fans  with  soft  breath  my  burning  ^eek. 

While  from  its  bosom  all  serene, 
Fresh  odors  rise  from  blossoms  meek. 

Sweet,  modest  plants,  condemned  to  dwell 

In  solitude  and  lonely  shade  ; . 
Oh,  do  you  not  sometimes  rebel, 

That  thus  obscure  your  lot  is  made  ? 

But  come  with  me  to  fairy  bowers, 

Deck'd  by  the  tasteful  hand  of  art ; 
And  ye  shall  know  of  brighter  hours. 

And  share  the  pleasures  of  my  heart, 

Nymphes*  hears  my  earnest  plea, 
Meek^  white-robed  lilies  of  the  lake ; 

And  wafting  forth  a  sigh  to  me, 
The  unambitious  flowret  spake. 

Mortal,  forbear !  thou  knowest  not 

How  idle  ia  thy  foolish  dream ;  — 
Nor  is  our  lowly,  humble  lot 

Sad,  as  thy  erring  heart  may  deem. 

Round  us  the  silver  trout  do  glide, 
Blithe  zephyrs  dance  aniidst  our  bowers, 

And  with  us  insects  gay  abide, 
Who  think  us  sweetest  of  the  flowers. 

We  make  these  solitudes  rejoice. 

Adorn  and  bless  our  parent  wave  ', 
And  should  it  be  her  children's  choice 

To  leave  her,  but —  to  find  a  grave  ? 

We  should  not  be  in  bowers  of  art, 
Blooming  and  fresh,  as  we  are  here  — 

Soon  would  our  loveliness  depart. 
And  withered  things  we  should  appear. 

•  Tho  white  pond  Uly. 
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See  yellow  Nuphar,*  now  eo  gty, 

Blue  Ficntederia;t  fresh  and  fair. 
Oh.  they  would  droop  the  very  day, 

Should  take  them  from  their  natal  air. 

And  I,  she  aaid,  in  accents  tweet, 

Whoae  robe  of  plain  and  simple  white 
Is  for  these  shades  a  garment  meet ;  — 

I  could  not  bide  the  glaring  light, 
Which  flaunting  tulips  love  so  well. 

No,  mortal,  no !   'tis  not  display 
My  unaspiring  heart  can  swell, 

I  only  wish  my  little  day, 
Untoudi'd  by  pride,  may  pass  away.  A.  H.  L.  P. 


THE    CHILDS    LAST    PROMISE. 

'  Mother,  my  eyes  grow  faint  and  dim. 

My  hands,  my  feet  are  chi}l ; 
But  yet  I  hear  thy  low,  loved  song, 

I  feel  thy  presence  still. 

*  Oh,  where  can  dearest  father  be. 

Why  does  he  leave  me  now  ? 
For  he  would  wipe  the  cold,  damp  fWeat 
From  off  my  feverish  brow. 

*  And  he  would  warm  me  in  his  arms, 

And  hush  me  with  his  song ; 
Oh,  mother,  where  can  he  be  now 
Why  does  he  stay  so  long  ? 

In  Heaven,  dear  mother  ?  Is  he  there  ? 

In  the  bright  angels'  home  ? 
0,  mother !    Heaven  is  very  fair. 

He  '11  never,  never  come ! 

*  But,  mother,  may  I  go  awhile 

To  Heaven,  to  see  him  there. 
To  kiss  his  lip,  and  feel  his  hand 
Rove  through  my  flowing  hair  ? 

*  Say,  mother,  for  my  eyes  grow  dim. 

Say,  may  I  see  him  then  ? 
He  '11  fold  me  in  his  arms  awhile. 
And  then  —  FU  come  again!*  Julian. 

«  Yellow  pond  lily.  f  A  boautiful  aqaatic  flowtr,  of  tho  Nareini  familj. 


Tribute  to  La  Fayette. 
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*  W«  ean  aavar 


Briof  bui  praiis  to  a  period.* 


MaatiMgtr, 


OvK  press  teems  with  eulogies  to  the  departed  hero,  patriot,  sage.  It 
should  he  thus.  The  tribute  to  ihe  memory  of  La  Fayette  is  emiobling  to 
the  nature  of  man.  It  elevates  a  model  for  the  contemplation  of  the  youn  g 
which  cannot  fail  of  haying  a  beneficial  effect  on  their  character.  Through- 
out his  long  career,  not  a  shadow  of  selfish  ambition  rests  on  his  path  of  life. 
It  is  this  unity  of  purpose,  this  consistency  of  conduct,  which  give  its  pre- 
eminent value  to  his  example. 

La  Fayette  was  a  Great  Man,  not  so  much  on  account  of  great  talents, 
or  for  any  great  actions  he  performed,  as  for  his  unbending  integrity  i|i 
supporting  what  his  heart  and  conscience  assured  him  was  the  truth.  He 
formed  his  principles  of  conduct  in  the  warm  and  generous  season  of  youth, 
and  he  did  not  lay  them  aside  for  the  cold  system  of  policy  which  is  so  often 
urged,  even  by  those  who  make  high  pretensions  to  goodness,  as  indispen- 
sable to  success  in  the  world.  He  never  compromised  his  principles  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  —  never  hesitated  in  the  path  of  duty,  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  that  of  safety  —  never  gave  up  <  to  party  what  was  meant 
for  mankind.'  But  he  thought,  and  spoke,  and  acted  out  the  truth  of  a  noble 
nature  In  a  noble  cause  ;  and  who  does  not  feel  that,  in  so  doing,  La  Fayette 
has  won  an  imperishable  renown  —;- a  glory,  such  as  wealth  could  not  pur- 
chase, rank  confer,  or  conquest  achieve  ? 

Here,  then,  is  a  bright  example  of  eminence,  to  which  mothers  may  direct 
the  ambition  of  their  sons.  When  their  young  hearts  are  glowing  with 
generous  emotions,  tell  them,  like  the  good  La  Fayette,  to  make  their  wishes 
and  aims  centre  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  rather  than  dieir  own 
aggrandizement.  When  they  are  eager  for  distinction,  point  them  to  the 
pure  and  consistent  way  ot  truths  in  which,  if  they  will  resolutely  persevere, 
they  shall  find,  if  not  the  reward  of  honor  which  crowned  this  great 
champion  of  consistency  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  the  peace  of  mind  which  en- 
abled him  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  a  firmness  which  gave  honor  to 
misfortune.  With  such  examples  of  greatness,  resulting  from  goodness,  afe 
Washington  and  his  adopted  son,  La  Fayette,  have  left  us,  the  women  of 
America  are  highly  privileji^ed ;  never  may  they  cease  to  urge  these  ex- 
amples on  their  children !  The  glory  of  these  great  men  will  thus  be  per 
petuated,  in  the  happiness  which  society  will  derive  from  the  perpetuity  of 
their  principles. 
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Outre  Mbr,   a  Pilorimaob  Bxtond  thr  Sba.    No.  IL    Boston: 
Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  pp.208. 

'  Some  travellera  record  only  what  they  see,  leaving  the  reader  to  clothe 
the  naked  narrative  in  the  sentiment  which  best  suits  his  own  mood  or 
fancy.  Other  wayfarers  permit  the  mantle  of  their  own  feelings  to  fall 
g^ently  on  their  path,  leaving  an  impression  by  which  any  future  traveller 
will  wish  to  guide  his  course;  because  these  reminiscences  invest  the 
country  with  an  interest  which  the  palpable  objeots  do  not  of  themselves 
possess.  Of  the  latter  class  of  tourists  is  the  author  of  Outre  Mer.  His  first 
excursion  was  through  *  tiie  valley  of  the  Loire '  —  then  fW>m  Paris  in  sunny 
France  to  old  CastiUe,  and  the  book  leaves  him  at  the  capital  of  Spain.  His 
first  expedition  was  on  foot»  and  this,  we  think,  his  most  interesting  chapter 
—  the  manner  of  travelling  seems  so  congenial  to  the  quiet  tone  of  feeling 
in  which  the  author  indulges,  and  which,  when  necessarily  alone  and 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  it  seems  natural  he  should  indulge.  And 
then  the  occasional  interruptions  to  these  reveries,  when  meeting  with  the 
dwellers  in  this  vine -clad  valley  — the  little  adventures  are  most  charm- 
ingly  told.  Few  writers  have  exceeded  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the 
following :  — 

*  The  first  person  I  met  was  a  poor  old  woman,  a  little  bowed  down  with 
aee,  gathering  grapes  into  a  large  basket.    She  was  dressed  like  the  poorest 

•  Class  of  peasantry,  and  pursued  her  solitary  task  alone,  heedless  of  the 
cheerful  gossip,  and  the  merry  laugh,  which  came  from  a  band  of  more 
youthful  vintagers,  at  a  short  distance  from  her.  She  was  so  intently  en- 
gaged in  her  work  that  she  did  not  perceive  my  approach,  until  I  bade  her 
good  evening.  On  hearing  my  voice,  she  looked  up  from  her  labor,  and 
returned  the  salutation  ;  and  on  my  asking  her  if  there  were  a  tavern,  or  a 
farm-house  in  the  neighborhood,  where  1  could  pass  the  night,  she  showed 
me  the  pathway  through  the  vineyard,  that  led  to  the  vfllage,  and  then 
added,  with  a  look  of  curiosity ; 

*  "  You  must  be  a  stranger,  Sir,  in  these  parts." 

*  "  Yes,  my  home  is  very  far  fW)m  here." 
« «« How  far  ?  " 

'  **  More  than  a  thousand  leagues." 
The  old  woman  looked  incredulous. 
'  ^*  I  came  from  a  distant  land,  beyond  the  sea." 

*  **  More  than  a  thousand  leagues !  "  at  lengfli  repeated  she :  *'  And  why 
have  you  come  so  far  from  home  ? " 

*  "  To  travel ;  —  to  see  how  you  live  in  this  country." 

*  **  Have  you  no  relations  in  your  own  ? " 

'  '*  Yes ;  I  have  both  brothers  and  sisters :  a  father,  and  —  '* 
'*<Anda  mother?" 
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«  "  Thank  heaven,  I  have." 

«  "  And  did  you  leave  her !  ** 

'  Here  the  old  woman  eave  me  a  piercing  lode  of  reproof ;  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  some  painful  recollection  had  been 
awakened  in  her  bosom,  turned  again  to  her  solitary  task.  1  felt  rebuked  ; 
for  there  is  somethins  almost  propnetic  in  the  admonitions  of  the  old.  The 
eye  of  age  looks  meesly  into  my  heart !  the  voice  of  age  e<^oes  mournfully 
through  it !  the  hoary  head  and  palsied  hand  of  age  plead  irresistibly  for  its 
sympathies !  I  venerate  old  age  ;  and  I  love  not  the  man  who  can  look 
without  emotion  upon  the  sundown  of  life,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  begins 
to  gather  over  the  watery  eye,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight  grow  broader 
and  deeper  upon  the  understanding ! ' 

The  work  reminds  us  of  Irving*s  <  Sketch -Book ;'  yet  it  is  not  an  tmita- 
tioQ  of  that  popular  writer.  The  author  of  Outre-Mer  h^  his  own  manner 
of  thought,  and  a  style  that  we  feel  is  beautiful,  because  it  seems  the  natu- 
ral expression  of  the  heart  —  the  truth.    Such  is  the  following :  —  - 

'  The  vintage  had  already  commenced.  The  peasantry  were  busy  in  the 
fields,  the  song  that  cheered  their  labor  was  ou  the  breeze,  and  the  heavy 
wagon  tottered  by,  laden  with  the  clusters  of  the  vine.  Everything  around 
me  wore  that  happy  look,  which  makes  the  heart  glad.  In  the  morning  I 
arose  with  the  lark;  and  at  night  I  slept  where  sunset  overtook  me.  Tne 
healthy  exercise  of  foot-travemng,  —  the  pure^  bracing  air  of  Autumn,  and 
the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  whole  landscape  a})out  me,  gave  fresh  elasticity 
to  a  mind  not  over-burdened  with  care,  apd  made  me  forget,  not  only  the 
fatigue  of  walking,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  being  alone.' 

There  is  one  chapter,  '  The  Trouvers,'  devoted  to  the  early  lyric  poetry 

of  the  North  of  France  —  and  there  is  the  thrilling  story  of  *  The  Baptism 

by  Fire,'  and  its  horror  would  be  almost  too  much  for  the  h^art  to  endure, 

if  it  were  not  for  the  consoling  thought  that  the  day  of  blood  is  over,  the 

reign  of  superstition  and  cruel  intolerance  broken. 

The  Knickerbocker.  'Revolutions  never  go  backward,*  says  the 
adage,  and  the  improvement  exhibited  by«certain  literary  periodicals,  from 
the  changes  they  undergo,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb. 
The  Knickerbocker  is  a  living  witness  of  this  truth.  In  the  hands  of  its 
present  editors  it  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  take  a 
high  rank  in  our  Magazine  literature.  Those  who,  at  firsts  managed  its 
concerns,  had  the  difficult  task  of  beginning  to  perform ;  the  avocations  of 
one  editor,  and  the  ill  health  of  another  successively  operated  to  prevent 
the  stability  of  the  work  from  gaining  credence  with  the  public.  But  now, 
Messrs  Clark  and  Edson  have  given  their  names ,  and  the  seeurity  is  suf- 
ficient :  —  the  deposits  are  safe.  We  recommend  those  who  have  cash  to 
invest  in  the  encouragement  of  American  talent  to  examine  this  work. 

The  May  number  contains,  among  many  fine  original  productions,  one 
article  which  we  especially  admire.  It  is  headed  *  Peace  Societies,'  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  that  unrivalled  American  writer,  Rev.  T.  Flint. 
We  shall  extract  a  few  paragraphs  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
eonsiderations  of  mothers.  The  moral  eharaeter  of  men  depends,  chiefly, 
on  their  early  impressions ;  and  mothers  musf  be  responsible  for  these. 

'  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  seem  a  startling,  and  eren  a  revolting  par- 
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adox,  to  aififm,  what  I  believe  to  be  a  simple  truth  which  has  been  too  lonf 
concealed,  that  in  all  countries  and  in  all  time,  the  preponderance  of  physi- 
cal over  moral  training  has  been  so  great,  as  that  man,  in  his  collective  and 
historical  capacity,  has  presented  for  the  record  of  history  little  more  than 
animal  results.  1  know  how  much  the  names  of  the  elder  moralists  have 
been  blazoned  and  their  precepts  quoted.  I  forget  not,  that  for  eighteen 
centuries,  millions  of  Christian  pulpits  have  resounded  with  homilies  upon 
morals  based  on  the  pure  and  perfect  morality  of  the  gospel.  The  press, 
too,  for  centuries  has  groaned  under  the  weight  of  innumerable  tomes  of 
sermons  and  books  of  moral  inculcation.  Unhappily  the  precept  and  the  pre- 
ceptor have  had  opposite  tendencies.  If  the  one  have  preached  the  moral 
of  the  gospel,  the  other  has  more  strongly  followed  the  universal  example 
of  animal  impulse.  Humility  has  been  enjoined  in  the  spirit  of  arrogance 
and  ambition ;  and  the  expounders  of  the  doctrine  and  example  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  have  too  olten  shown  themselves  ready  even  to  fight  fo^ 
the  moderation  an4  tolerance  they, commended. 

'  Look  at  the  face  of  society  in  all  Christian  countries  at  the  present  day  — 
a  day,  the  light  and  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  which,  the  pul- 
pit, the  press  and  the  forum,  in  all  their  thousand  forms  of  blazoning,  con- 
cur to  vaunt«  The  single  grand  idea,  the  pole-star,  to  which  all  the  ti  aining 
of  society  directly  or  indirectly  tends,  is  precedence  ;  precedence  from  the 
nursery  to  the  school,  from  the  school  to  tne  bridal  bed,  and  thence  through 
all  the  beaten  paths  of  ambition  to  the  grave.  I  see  little  in  society,  how- 
ever glossed,  however  labelled  with  moral  and  Christian  inscription,  that 
may  not  be  ultimately  resolved  into  this  universal  and  absorbing  idea.  To 
an  observing  eye,  to  a  mind  that  will  be  satisfied  with  seeing  things  only 
as  they  are,  proofs  are  unnecessary.  Such  a  mind  comprehends,  that  the 
most  eloquent  and  apparently  the  most  sincere  eulogist  of  the  moral  of  the 
gospel  from  the  pulpit,  puts  his  children  into  the  same  current  of  influences 
that  bears  down  the  rest,  and  receives  with  impatience  and  displeasure,  the 
informatioq  that  they  are  unambitious,  and  not  in  the  line  of  precedence/ 

'  The  more  striking  facts  that  prove  this  truth,  are  seen  in  tlie  universal 
admiration  frpm  infancy  to  age,  with  which  armies  and  martial  spectacles 
are  contemplated ;  the  involuntary  homage  paid  to  warriors  and  conquer- 
ors ;  the  names  of  great  assigned  to  the  Alexanders,  Caesars,  Khans,  and 
Napoleons,  whose  claims  to  the  epithet  are  founded  only  on  the  extent  of 
their  murders.  Hence  the  avidity  and  delight  with  which  the  pupils  of 
Christendom  devour  the  pages  oi  ancient  history,  which  contain  little 
more  than  the  record  of  wars,  bloody  struggles  lor  national  precedence, 
or  the  triumphs  of  one  ascendent  munderer  over  another.  This  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  interest  of  the  ancient  records  in  comparison  with  modern  his- 
tory, which  is  a  chronicle  of  the  intrigues,  which  only  terminate  in  war  as  a 
remoter  result.  In  ancient  bistoi:y  the  fierce  struggle  for  precedence 
passes,  in  all  its  excitement,  directly  under  the  eye.  In  modern  history  we 
see  little  more  than  the  disguised  movements,  which  are  the  germinating 
principle  of  the  mighty  mischief. 

*■  Hence  the  history  of  man  from  the  throne  to  the  foot-stool  is  little  more 
than  some  form  of  ambition  struggling  for  precedence.  Hence  in  the  fe- 
male coteri6,  however  informed  may  be  many  of  its  members,  the  absorbing 
interest  of  one  of  them,  —  that  which  descants  on  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance, and  is  subservient  to  vanity  and  ambition.  Hence  even  the  moral 
and  religious  associations  of  the  day  but  too  often  owe  theii*  origin  to  the 
universal  desire  of  precedence. 

*  But  this  passion  for  precedence  is  simply  our  animal  instinct,  fostered, 
indeed,  to  a  master-passion  in  man  by  -all  the  education  and  training  of  so> 
ciety  :^  but  existing  and  showing  itself  in  all  the  animal  tribes.  We  gloss 
its  various  modifications  with  the  terms  magnanimity^  heroism,  bravery, 
superior  intellect.  But  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  the  bull  and  mastiff,  are,  in 
their  way,  as  fond  of  precedence,  and  will  struggle  as  hard  for  it  as  man ; 
and,  had  they  written  or  vocal  speech,  we  shoufa  hear, too,  of  their  bravery, 
heroism,  and  mercy. 
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<  The  most  cursory  reader  of  the  gospel,  the  true  and  only  exposition  ot 
the  moral  code  of  human  nature^  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  the  whole 
precept  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this  grand  and 
absorbing  animalimpulse  of  precedence.  His  inculcation  is,  that  we  must 
become  numble  to  become  truly  great ;  that  foreiveness  is  heraum  and 
magnanimity  ;  that  preferring  others  to  ourselves  is  true  glory ;  that  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance,  and  peace  and  love,  are  the  fruits  of  real  moral 
grandeur.' 

The  Southern  Rose  Bud,   edited  by  Mrs  C.  Gilman.     Published  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

We  have  often  intended  to  speak  of  this  sweet  little  flower  in  the  garden 
of  our  literature  —  but  the  tall  plants  have  grdwn  so  fast  that  we  never 
could  command  a  pleasant  comer  in  which-  to  set  the  Rose  Bud.  It  sh'all 
have  a  little  room  now,  or  the  season  will  soon  be  unfit  to  display  it.  Mrs 
Gilman  devotes  her  fine  talents  almost  exclusively  to  writing  for  the  young. 
In  that  department  she  excels ;  though  articles  from  time  to  time  appear  in 
this  child's  journal,  which  are  fraught  with  rich  instruction  for  maturer 
minds.  She  has  a  happy  tact  in  conveying'  her  morale;  the  pleasantry  is 
irresistible,  and  makes  the  wbdom  appear  in  the  fairest  light.  This  is  no 
small  merit  in  a  writer  who  is  aiming  to  improve  the  popular  taste.  In  her 
original  papers,  *  the  Recollections  of  a  Housekeeper'  are  cleverly  done. 
The  picture  of  the  cross  child  and  the  indulgent  papa,  whose  theory  of 
govemmetit  was  too  perfect  ever  to  be  carried  into  practice,  must  have  been 
drawn  from  life.  We  shall  subjoin  the  observations  of  the  mother  of  the 
■  child,  probably  embodying  Mrs  Oilman's  owu  ideas  of  family  govern- 
ment ;  and  none  the  less  deserving  of  attention  because  the  popular  theory 
of  the  day  is  to  indulge  rather  than  correct  the  whims  of  children. 

<  When  Frederick  ceased  to  be  fretful,  he  became  mischievous.  By  a 
well-timed  slap,  I  cured  him  of  some  day>dawn  experiments  on  me ;  but 
his  favorite  plaything  at  that  hour,  so  delightful  for  repose  after  a  disturbed 
night,  was  his  fathers  nose  ;  and  when,  with  a  groan  or  remonstrance,  he 
turned  away,  the  boy's  scream  became  so  tremendous,  that  the  nasal  toy 
was  restored. 

'  Nothing  is  more  helpless  than  a  kind-hearted  man  with  a  passionate 
child.  Its  very  weakness  is  its  strength,  and  though  one  finger  of  his 
masculine  hand  could  terminate  its  existence,  yet  the  infant's  feeblest 
touch  can  conquer  both  body  and  mind. 

*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  theorise,  on  the  subject  of  managing  children  ; 
I  am  simply  practical.  When  Frederick  was  a  week  old,  his  father  brought 
home  the  treatises  of  Hamilton,  West,  Edgeworth,  &c,  on  Education.  I 
had  previously  seen  him  poring  over  Rousseau  and  Xenophon.  He  read 
them  faithfully,  and  discussed  them  eloquently,  y^i  not  one  of  these  writers 
could  induce  him  to  deny  Fred  his  nose ;  therefore,  finding  them  insufficient 
and  not  having  much  taste  for  reading,  I  did  not  look  into  these  celebrated 
works,  and  yet  my  boy  obeyed  my  words,  and  even  my  looks.  I  found 
great  virtue  in  a  rational,  well  managed  rod.  Scolding  is  every  way  inju- 
rious ;  it  is  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve :  your  child  becomes  accustomed 
to  threats,  and  the  passions  of  both  rise  with  the  voice. 

<  **  How  did  you  contrive  to  be  so  cool,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  Quaker, 
<'  when  that  rascally  porter  cheated  you  ?  "  His  reply  is  a  lesson  to  parents 
and  house-wives.  *'  I  long  ago  obliged  myself  not  to  speak  loudf  and 
therefore  1  never  lose  my  temper." 
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<  I  have  wen  so  many  well  regulated  families  brought  up  under  Solo- 
mon's discipline*  and  sometimes  controlled  by  the  mere  aght  of  a  switch 
hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  that  I  am  tempted  to  think  he  is  getting  too 
much  out  of  fashion ;  and  modem  theories,  with  their  feather  rods,  **  seem 
to  me  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot" ' 
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'There  is  a  God.' 

Some  articles  received  we  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  examine.  We 
shall  notice  Van  Doren's  Collegiate  Institute  tor  Young  Ladies  next  month. 
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LighU  and  Shades,  wfaota  wall-aeoordad  itrlfe 


Oivei  all  the  itrength  and  color  of  oaf  Ufo.  Pon. 

It  was  on  a  mid-May  morning  that  I  took  my  cloak  upon 
my  arm  and  set  forth  on  foot  for  the  inn,  where  I  was  to  take 
passage  in  a  stage  coach.  The  object  of  my  journey  was  to 
visit  a  sick  brother^  living  in  the  town  of  M.  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Consumption  had  already 
made  its  ravages  in  the  family  circle,  and  taken  away  one  after 
another  of  those  whom  ^  the  heart  hokls  dear ;'  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  had  flung  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  my  mind, 
as  I  leA  home  and  a  widowed  mother,  perhaps  to  return  with 
tidings  of  another  gone.  And  thus  revolving  '  the  blightings 
of  change  and  the  ruins  of  time^'  which  this  disease,  especially, 
discloses,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  coach,  now  arrived,  and  fast 
left  behind  my  charming  villa.  My  way  lay  over  an  uneven 
country-^ the  Green  Mountain  range  before,  and  the  Connec- 
ticut at  a  distance  in  rear.  Whoever  has  travelled  this  route  to 
Lake  Champlain,  well  knows  the  eye  wants  nothing,  in  bold- 
ness of  figure  or  richness  of  coloring,  to  impress  on  the  soul 
the  sensations  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  And  nature,  ever 
true  to  herself,*  permitted  me  not  to  pass  unrecognized  the  in- 
teresting objects  she  had  there  displayed  in  her  grand  pano- 
rama.   Of  course,  I  now  lost  sight  comparatively  of  my  former 
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impressions.  As  the  sun  rose  to  his  noon,  I  found  myself 
happily  engaged  in  conversing  with  my  companions,  and  in 
mood  to  relish  our  repast  on  the  ascent  to  the  mountain.  ^A 
gentleman  from  Maine,  of  the  true  tact  jnttoresque,  had  much 
enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  way  by  bis  remarks  upon  the 
scenery  up  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  suggested  by  view 
of  that  through  which  we  were  passing.  A  seat  in  the  coach 
beside  him,  gave  speed  to  the  falling  hours,  and  night  closed 
be£lutifully  over  us,  as  we  arrived  near  the  summit  of  the  moun-> 
tain.  *  Ah  !  thought  I  — '  as  the  sun  flung  his  last  rays  upon 
the  more  elevated  objects,  casting  their  shadows  on  the  lower 
sidegroiind  — 

'  Who  can  paint 
Like  nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as*  in  this  light  and  shade  '  appears  ?* 

The  lady  of  the  gentleman,  who  had  taken  very  little  part  in 
the  conversation,  I  now  discovered  to  be  one  seeming  to  have 
been  designed  for  him.  Withdrawn  from  a  mixed  company,  I 
was  invited  to  pass  the  evening  with  this  pair ;  during  which 
I  perceived  the  lady  possessed  a  mind  well  stored  with  a  choice 
selection  of  images,  and  a  faculty  to  blend  them  into  those 
groups  of  the  '  useful  and  a£[reeable,'  that  give  color  and  mo- 
tion to  everything.  Having  retired  to  rest,  my  reflections  ran 
pleasingly  over  the  incidents  of  the  past  day,  and  I  fell  asleep, 
saying  to.  myself — '  how  happy  if  the  result  of  my  journey 
shall  prove  my  apprehensions  of  it  to  have  been  as  groundless, 
as  I  find  this  day  has  closed  over  me  with  a  hue  diflerent  from 
that  of  its  ppening !' 

Resuming  our  seats  in  the  morning,  which  was  fine,  we  pro- 
ceeded forward  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  having,  at  ten,  entirely  passed 
the  Green-mountain  range.  A  gently  varied  surface,  with 
the  '  cattle  upon  a  thousand  Ai&,'  announced  a  portion  of 
country  not  surpassed,  in  beauty  of  external  or  richness  of 
glebe,  by  the  intervals  of  the  Genesee,  or  the  flats  of  the  far- 
ofi*  West.  My  entertaining  company  had  flung  a  sun-shine 
over  every  object  I  beheld,  and  inspired  those  finer  conceptions 
of  soul — that  something  of  unearthly,  indefinable,  which,  in 
any  situation,  under  any  circumstances,  lights  up  the  incense 
of  gratitude  in  the  inner  temple  of  devotion.  ^  All  is  well'-^ 
came  again  and  again  unuttered  upon  my  tongue,  as  in  the 
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little  seasons  of  silence,  that  chasten  conversation,  I  reflected 
on  the  manifestations  of  design  and  beneficence,  in  the  works 
and  government  of  the  Omnipotent.  Thus  far  we  had  been 
fanned  by  a  gentle  breeze, from  the  west ;  and  fleecy  clouds, 
casting  their  waving  shadows  over  the  fields  of  green,  had 
made  all  the  hidings  of  the  sun  only  to  render  beauty  more 
expressive.  But  now,  a  storm  threatened.  A  heavier  wind 
brought  over  the  thick  cloud  ;;  the  lightning  played  amidst  its 
dark  foldings,  and  the  distant  thunder  rolled  above  the  waters 
of  the  Lake.  An  awe  was  impressed  upon  our  spirits,  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  us  for  meeting  the  raging  of  the  elements, 
which  seemed  fast  to  near  us.  Our  distance  from  an  inn  was 
some  miles,  over  which  our  coachman  was  speeding  us  with 
great  rapidity.  To  reach  that,  however,  before  encountering 
the  storm,  he  soon  saw  to  be  impossible  ;  upon  which,  closing 
the  falls  of  the  coach  about  us,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his 
feamaught,  and  took  his  way  more  leisurely.  A  dense  cloud 
of  dust,  borne  on  by  a  'heavy  gale,  preceded  the  torrent  of 
falling  water  roaring  down  from  above.  This  soon  met  us. 
The  horses  and  coachman  were  almost  sufibcated  ;  and  we, 
inclosed  from  its  beatings,  rocked  in  the  blast,  every  moment 
expecting  to  be  overturned,  and  exposed  to  the  war  of  elements 
under  a  horrible  darkness.  But  we  finally  reached  the  inn 
in  safety ;  although  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  more  awful  than 
1  had  ever  before  encountered.  Yet  there  was  no  one,  not 
even  the  lady,  that  had  exhibited  much  of  teripr,  either  dur- 
ing its  rising,  or  dashing  upon  us.  I  thought  the  circumstance 
somewhat  singular,  and  spoke  of  it  as  such  to  her. 

'  I  have  been  taught,  said  she, '  from  childhood,  to  believe  that 
He  who  regardeth  the  sparrow,  forsaketh  not  man.  And  under 
the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  corroborated  by  experience,  I 
can  look  upon  the  whirlwind  only  as  the  vehicle  of  the  Almighty, 
where  he  *  rides  and  directs  the  storm.'  But  the  grandeur, 
the  majesty  of  his  way,  when  he  comes  m  his  dark  pavilion, 
amidst  thunderings  and  lightnings,  winds  and  torrents  —  I 
confess  is  an  exhibition  of  power,  at  which  J  cannot,  and 
would  not  be  unmoved.  Is  it  not  perhaps  to  show  the  nothing- 
ness of  human  resource  and  the  dependence  of  man  upon  his 
Maker,  that  a  change  in  the  elements,  so  necessary  to  his 
health  and  the  productions  for  his  subsistence,  should  at  times 
put  on  the  aspect  of  awful  ?  How  delightful  the  sensation  of 
gratitude,  in  the  succeeding  calm  !  Then  it  is,  with  the  spirit 
bowed  in  remembrance  of  sovereign  power  and  majesty,  w6 
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can  look  around  and  see  who  has  disposed  the  circumstances 
of  our  deliverance,  can  discern  designs  and  adaptations  in  the 
general  course  of  his  providence,  and  find  a  heart  to  acknowlr 
edge  God  in  everything.' 

The  signal  to  dine,  drewWround  a  well-spread  board,  which 
I  now  relished  as  being  a  gift  from  an  all-bountiful  benefactor ; 
and  thankful  for  the  incidents  of  the  day,  which  had  served  to 
disclose  so  many  excellencies  blended  in  the  female  character. 
^All  is  well.'  'May  I  not  hope  some  happy  result  from 
my  journey  ?  Is  not  this  company  thrown  in  my  way,  to 
beguile  unpleasant  forebodings,  and  to  inspire  new  confidence 
and  trust  into  a  drooping  spirit?  But  the  word  '  ready'  sus- 
pended the  agreeable  soliloquy,  and  we  hastened  to  resume  our 
journey. 

The  storm  bad  now  gone  by  ;  and  the  landscape,  refreshed 
on  all  sides,  sent  up  a  gratefiil  odor.  We  had  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  M.  some  hours  before ;  and  from  thence  had  followed, 
in  its  gentle  meanderings,  one  of  the  clear  rivers  flowing  west- 
ward from  the  Green  Mountains  into  the  Lake.  This  was 
soon  to  be  crossed  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  place,  lo,  the  bridge 
was  gone  !  not  however  as  an  elSect  of  the  current  swollen  by 
the  recent  shower ;  it  was  reported  to  be  the  work  of  a  malic- 
ious incendiary,  and  was  evidently  but  just  accomplished ;  as 
its  timbers  were  sdll  on  fire,  falling  and  smoking  down  the 
river.  The  stream  notwithstanding  must  be  passed ;  the 
mail  must  go,  on.  We  were  therefore  driven  to  a  fording 
place  a  little  below,  and  after  waiting  there  sometime  for  the 
cemaiobg  timbers  of  the  bridge  to  float  down,  we  made  into 
the  stream,  which  now  came  up  fully  to  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  and,  all  turbid  with  sand,  rolled  rapidly  by.  I  had 
myself  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  such  surprises,  and 
might  therefore  be  supposed  to  possess  at  least  an  equal  share 
of  fortitude  with  those  who  had  not.  Yet,  I  saw  our  situation 
was  by  no  means  unaccompanied  with  danger.  And  I  per- 
ceived the  gentleman  was  saying  something  to  his  lady,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  their  concern  for  our  safety.  What  that 
might  be,  curiosity  now  made  me  anxious  to  know.  For  he  had 
just  stated  that  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  danger  Atm5e(^,  and 
added,  he  had  been  a  lucky  swimmfir from  his  youth.  ***  The 
expression  came  out  with  a  significant  turn  to  his  lady,  evident- 
ly revealing  the  fact  that  some  of  his  good  luck  had  an  intimate 
connection  with  that  circumstance  ;  upon  this,  perceiving  as  I 
apprehended,  some  symptoms  of  fear,  he  spoke  to  her ;  but  it 
was  in  a  voice  too  low  to  allow  my  understanding  anything  of 
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the  character  of  his  remarks,  and  my  curiosity,  thus  excited, 
was  consequently  not  gratified.  Every  one  else  on  board 
maintained  an  anxious  silence,  while  we  waded  slowly  for- 
ward. Soon  we  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  were  brought 
out,  coach  and  glad  inmates,  upon  terra  Jirma,  '  All  is  well,' 
came  up  again  unuttered  froip  a  thankful  heart,  as  we  bounded 
away  rapidly  across  a  green  meadow  which  lay  between  the 
stream  and  the  road.  Here  arrived,  it  became  necessary  to 
hold  on  our  speed,  ia  order  to  outride  the  delay  we  had  made, 
and  reached  Burlington  at  sunset.  Of  necessity,  our  conver- 
sation suffered  long  intervals  of  suspension,  when  each  was  at 
liberty  to  fling  his  gaze  upon  such  passing  objects  as  his  taste 
might  select,  and  to  follow  his  own  musings,  /was  busily 
employed  in  conjecture  —  ^  a  Itich/  stoimmer  —  I  should  like 
to  know  about  that  — there  must  be  something  curious  in  it. 
I  am  not  fond  of  perusing  the  fictitious,  in  order  to  learn  the 
true  character  of  those  happy  incidents  which  now  and  then 
occur  in  real  life.  And  the  satisfaction  I  have  taken  in  the 
company  of  this  gentleman  and  his  lady,  makes  me  anxious 
to  know  some  of  the  accidents  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  which 
I  perceive  mgst  have  concurred  to  bring  two  such  souls  into 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction.'  I  resolved  to  ask  after 
their  history,  if  invited  to  make  their  sole  companion  again 
during  the  evening.  And  fixed  in  this  design,  1  was  borne 
on  over  some  of  the  finest  landscapes  imaginable.  Bold  crags 
and  cli£  rose  occasionally  to  view,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
thrifty  villages.  Around  these,  the  river  wound  its  course, 
and  passed  again  into  the  rich  intervals,  spreading  far  and  wide 
to  the  new-clad  forests.  Over  all,  tlie  sun  was  casting  his 
sweet  evening  beams,  whose  cheering  influence  brought  out 
many  a  note  from  many  a  grove.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  my  feelings  on  that  occasion.  I  leave  to  the  reader 
to  conceive  what  may  have  been  their  character,  after  the 
remarks  made  at  the  inn,  and  amid  that  calm  and  '  sunshine 
after  shower,'  now  infusing  into  the  soul  that  something, 
'  unspeakable,  divine'  —  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

Ascending  a  small  hill,  we  came  in  sight  of  Burlington. 
The  out-lay  of  this  village  is  admirable.  It  has  a  regularity 
which  adds  much  to  it,  both  in  regard  to  utility  and  beauty ; 
and  I  know  of  no  place  enjoying  a^^/ospect  more  picturesque. 
Its  environs  charm  by  an  interesting  variety.  The  Lake, 
stretching  westward  fi-om  a  bold  shore,  embosoming  several 
fine  islands,  and  smoothing  down  the  asperities  of  a  moun- 
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tainous  region  beyond,  whence  gleamed  the  last  beams  of 
day  —  the  handsome  edifices  —  in  fine,  the  tout  enatmbU  of  the 
village  and  its  environs,  ministered  a  luxury  to  the  eye  as  we 
descended  gradually  to  the  hotel. 

The  steamboat  had  just  arrived  from  the  south,  and  was  in 
waiting  to  receive  passengers  destined  for  the  north.  We.  had 
three  of  them ;  which,  with  myself,  my  gentleman  and  lady, 
had  for  some  miles  made  up  our  whole  number.  Of  these 
three,  one  was  a  Canadian  merchant ;  the  others  were  young 
men  now  first  setting  out  to  seek  their  fortunes.  We  passed 
with  them  to  the  boat,  and  having  bid  them  adieu,  and  called 
after  them  the  wish  of  prosperity,  we  permitted  the  coach  to 
ceturn  empty ;  choosing  to  enjoy  a  walk  in  regaining  the  hotel. 
The  distance  was  greater  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  not- 
withstanding, the  lady,  far  fix>m  being  wearied,  proposed  to 
extend  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  more  of  the  village.  We 
accordingly  walked  on,  viewing  the  many  fine  gardens  and 
summer-houses  for  which  the  village  is  remarkable.  The 
moon  now  cast  a  shade  fiom  the  trees  which  hung  over  our 
path,  and  added  the  finish  to  the  external  I  had  witnessed  du- 
ring the  two  days  past.  This  was  my  time  to  in||uire  into  the 
biography  of  my  lucky  swimmer,  '  Do  we  separate,  Sir,  to- 
morrow,' —  said  the  lady  to  rae,  after  a  little  silence  which  I 
was  about  to  interrupt  — '  or  may  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  further  on  ? '  I  was  glad  something  of  the 
kind  had  passed  into  a  remark,  coming  from  one  of  the  par- 
ties, of  whom  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  destination  and  in- 
quire into  their  history.  It  might  save  the  appearance  of  im- 
pudence, in  the  interrogations  1  must  make,  in  order  to  satisfy 
itiy  curiosity. 

*  I  am  to  leave  for  Plattsburg,  Madam,  in  the  morning,* 
was  my  reply,  *  and  should  be  happy  to  learn  if  your  journey 
may  lie  through  that  place.'  *  We  are  bound  for  Pitts- 
burg,  Sir,  the  place  of  my  nativity.'  *  Ah  !  Pittsburg  —  and 
that.  Madam,  the  place  of  your  nativity  ?  You  are  then, 
as  we  ssiyy going  home;  and  perhaps  to  visit  relatives — a 
father,  a  mother  ? '  '  I  go,  indeed,  fondly  anticipating  the 
day  when  1  may  meet  my  dear  parent^,  from  whom  I  have 
been  many  years  absent^  Other  relatives,  I  have  none ;  but 
many  2ifriendj  1  hope  to#ee  there,  endeared  to  me  by  the 
recollections  of  youths  and  days  gone  by.'  With  thus  much 
from  the  lady,  I  asked  her  lord,  playfully,  by  whdXgoodluck  he 
had  been  able  to  detach  bis  boon  from  such  society.*   He  now 
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disooyered  the  curious  meaning  I  had  gathered  from  his  remark 
on  passing  the  river,  several  hours  before ;  and  jocosely  observed : 
There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  adventurer  going  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  seek  his  fortune^  as  we  say,  which 
perhaps  I  may  have  made  you  curious  to  hear.    His  route 
was  by  the  way  of  the  St  Lawrence '  and  the  lakes.     Not 
succeeding    in   the  fur  trade,  which   he  there   engaged  in 
and  followed  for  a  year  or  two,  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes, 
a  passage  down  the.  Ohio  seemed  to  offer  the  next  most  prom- 
ising enterprise.     The  boating  business  from  thence  to  New 
Orleans  had  been  carried  on  briskly  for  several  years,  and  the 
idea  came  into  the  fellow's  head,  that  he  should  do  well  to  get 
employment  in  that ;  and,  besides,  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  portion  of  country  which,  if  he  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  enterprise,  might  turn  to  some  use  to  him  in  the 
article  of  settling  down  in  the  world,  as  they  term  it.     With 
this  project  struck  out,  he  put  off  from  the  Erie  shore,  accom- 
panying a  party  of  Indians  with  whom  he  had  previously 
some  acquaintance,  and  who  were  going  to  Pittsburg  by  way 
of  the  Alleghany  river.      Their  object  was,  to  dispose  of 
their  furs,  and  to  secure  a  market  for  others,  yet  upon  the  backs  • 
of  their  producers.     Canoes,  furs,  axes,  muskets,  he,  with 
a  small  quantum  of  dried  venison,  made  up  the  sum  of  indis- 
pensables  to  the  undertaking.     The  Alleghany  was  gained 
after  one  day's  march.     The  canoes  were  launched  in  its 
stream,  and  all  began  to  float  down  finely.     Pittsburg  was  but 
three  hundred  miles  ahead,  and  few  interruptions  to  an  Indian- 
canoe  navigation  intervened.     At  ^he  end  of  nine  days,  our 
hero  reached  the  Ohio,  and  the  place  from  whence  to  begin 
his  intended  bateau  business.    The  Indians,  having  immedi- 
ately despatched  their  concerns,  bade  him  good  lucky  among 
the  whites  ;  exhibiting  emotions  of  sorrow  that  he  could  have 
none  among  the  Red  Men  — '  be  no  hunter.'     Here  our  ad- 
venturer happened  to  fall  in  with  a  middle-aged  man,  formerly 
a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  Quaker ;  who,  having  sel- 
dom  an  opportunity  of  seeing  people  from  New  England, 
invited  him  to  put  up  at  his  house.    The  inmates  he  found  to 
consist  of  the  Quaker,  his  wife,  (worthy  soul,)  and  a  daughter 
of  nineteen.    Mediocrity  seemed  not  to  allow  want,  or  per- 
mit extravagance,  to  enter  their  dwelling.    And  they  were 
among  the  better  class  —  I  mean  the  more  respectable  of  the 
village.    After  a  day  or  two's  recruit  with  our  host,  our  hero 
stated  to  him  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  and  recounted  the 
ill  luck  be  had  met  in  that  he  had  recently  abandoned. 
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^  YouDg  man,'  said  the  Quaker, '  I  augur  thou  wUt  ib  do  bet* 
ter  in  this,  than  in  the  other.  At  best,  it  is  an  uncertain  busi* 
ness,  and  not  favorable  to  character ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  firom  pretty  sure  data —  the  efibcts  it  has  produced  on 
great  numbers  who  have  engaged  in  it.^ 

As  this  opinion  of  our  host,  however  well  founded,  came 
unasked,  our  adventurer  felt  himself  under  no  obligatk>n  to 
incline  to  it,  and  turn  to  some  new  project.  On  application, 
therefore,  to  a  mercantile  establishment,  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  begin  the  business  of  his  enterprise.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  prosecuting  it ;  during  which  many  cir- 
cumstances transpired,  both  by  land  and  water,  tbbt  gave  an 
interest  to  the  things  of  the  West.  The  great  world  of  wa- 
ters, opening  an  internal  navigation  to  a  vast  extent,  and  the 
places  upon  them,  rising  and  flourishing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation ;  a  mild  and  healthiul  climate,  spreading  a  charm  over 
the  rich  scenery,  everywhere  adorning  the  up-landsand  plains, 
made  many  a  day  fruitful  in  pleasing  anticipations,  and  gave 
vivacity  to  a  spirit  naturally  dull  and  plodding.  On  liis  return 
to  Pittsburg,  our  adventurer  never  forgot  his  host,  the  Quaker, 
much  less  his  black-eyed  R.  There,  w<u  the  finest  floufer  in 
the  sun-bright  West ;  yet  he  thought  not  so,  till  long  acquaint- 
ance discovered  in  her,  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which 
no  attempts  are  ever  made  to  disgube  in  the  company  of  a 
friend.  Such  our  hero  had  always-  professed  himself,  at  the 
domicil  of  our  worthy  host.  But  it  would  no  longer  do.  The 
idea  of  R.  mingling  always  in  his  schemes  for  a  happy  future, 
forbade  him  to  visit  her  b^e,  professing  to  carry  a  heart  of 
only  friendly  feeling.  It  was  on  an  eve,  not  perhaps  much 
unlike  this,  soon  after  one  of  his  returns  to  Pittsburg,  that  our 
hero  paid  his  usual  expression  of  civility  at  the  house  of  our 
Friend ;  determining,  it  would  seem,  to  make  known  to  R.  the 
true  sentiments  of.  the  boatman.  But  he  found  her  sick,  yet 
apparently  not  dangerous.  Fearing,  however,  the  event  might 
prove  her  to  have  been  so,  his  awkwardly  disguised  anxiety 
did  not  escape  R's  notice  ;  and  the  circumstance  had  no  ill 
bearing  on  the  whole.  As  to  the  matter  of  declaration,  that 
took  place  some  time  after,  when  R.  had  nearly  regained  her 
healtli ;  but,  most  surely,  before  setting  out  on  another  voyage. 
#  #  *  For  the  good  luck  of  our  hero,  fortune  frowned  not 
on  him  at  the  house  of  his  host ;  and,  prosperous  in  business, 
he  soon  left  for  New  Orleans.  His  boat  skimmed  lightly  along 
the  rivers,  presenting  a  shore  of  May  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary.   Having  performed  the  voyage,  he  hastened  a&  usual  to 
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the  douse  of  our  Friend ;  but  his  return  being  sooner  than  was 
'  anticipated,  brought  him  only  to  experience  more  sensibly  the 
absence  of  the  daughter ;  for  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  a  Httle 
village  of  acquaintances,  about  six  miles^up  the  Monongahela. 
The  skiff  was  made  ready  for  the  ascent  of  our  adventurer, 
early  on  the  next  morning.     According  to  intention,  he  started 
for  the  village,  and  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  it,   when  he 
met  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  sailing  out  fgr  Pittsburg ; 
among  whom  R.  made  one,  and  was  thus  retiurning  home. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  agreeable  surprise  occasioned  by  this 
meeting,  sufBce  to  know  that  our  hero's  skiff  was  lashed  to  (he 
barge,  in  which  he  took  a  returning  passage  more  to  his  taste. 
Shortly  the  barge  was  to  pass  over  a  surface  much  roughened 
by  a  sudden  narrowing  of  the  stream,  in  consequence  of  a 
projecting  head-land.     MissR.  was  now  leaning  carelessly 
against  the  railing,  and  our  hero  stood  beside  her ;  the  princi- 
pal group  being  at  some  distance.     An  entrance  into  the  nar- 
rowing, by  a  somewhat  side  wise  direction,  gave  the  barge  a 
sudden  rise  upon  the  side  of  the  exposed,  whiph  threw  Miss 
R.  over  into  the  water ;  here  of  considerable  current.     Our 
hero,  no  stranger  to  the  element,  plunged  in  after  her,  while 
the  whole  company  imputed  this  voluntary  act  of  his  to  the 
same  cruel  blow  that  had  precipitated  his  treasure  into  the 
deep.     One  burst  of  lamentation,  and  then  one  of  exultation, 
followed,  as  our  adventurer  bore  her  from  the  abyss  to  the 
surface,  and  quickly  placed  her  in  the  skiff.     This  was  now 
immediately  detached,  and  our  lucky  swimmer  bore  off  his 
prize,  leaving  in  the  rear  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  ad- 
miring group.' 

We  had  by  this  time  re&ched  the  hotel,  where  till  a  late 
hour  we  surrounded  the  cheerful  fire,  mutually  relating  the 
things  each  other  had  witnessed,  and  the  scenes  in  which  we 
had  had  part.  Our  evening  excursion  had  opportunely  laid 
open  another  fold  in  the  biography  to  which  my  curiosity  had 
so  much  drawn  me,  and  this,  from  the  manner  of  its  relation, 
disclosed  many  fine  traits  of  character  in  the  parties  to  which 
it  applied.  The  spacious  West,  with  its  vast  resources,  Mr  B. 
was  amply  qualified  to  set  forth ;  and  he  lived  over  the  agree- 
ables  met  there,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  former  enterprise  — 
how  he  came  to  leave  ior  the  East  —  what  his  situation  there, 
&;c.  A  retirement,  after  the  incidents  of  this  day,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  reflections  which  drove  sleep  to  the  utmost 
bound  of  night.  My  journey  had  been  most  interesting.  My 
spirits  bad  become  elevated ;  so  that  forebodings  of  its  unhappy 
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disclosures,  could  not  well  intrude. «  The  morning  therefore 
rose  with  a  hue  of  cheerfulness  upon  its  front,  ^thpugh  it  * 
called  for  the  separation  from  my  companions.  They  were 
ready  sometime  before  the  steamboat  arrived;  and  further 
converse,  which  our  acquaintance  had  now  rendered  quite  fa- 
miliar, evinced,  still  more  decidedly,  an  excellence  of  charac- 
ter and  a  purity  of  attachment  in  the  pair.  Some  curious 
remarks  of  the  lady,  made  in  the  third  person  style,  and  in 
reply  to  those  had  on  the  preceding  evening,  elicited  a  tact 
well  suited  to  echo  back  the  sketch  biographic  of  the  former 
year's  adventurer.  We  parted —  I  watched  the  steamboat  till 
she  sunk  beyond  the  past-by  wave,  and  bade  her  bear  safely 
the  treasure  she  freighted. 

/was  to  sup  my  coffee  before  taking  my  boat;  which  I  did 
solitarily,  every  moment  expecting  to  hear  of  her  appearance 
from  the  south.  But  she  came  not.  My  host  told  me  I  had 
not  been  rightly  informed — that  the  steamboat  would  not 
cross  over  to  Plattsburg  till  evening.  My  journey  must  of 
course  be  suspended  till  that  time ;  and  I  spent  the  day  ramb- 
ling about  the  village,  and  not  without  some  returns  of  the 
impressions  with  which  I  had  at  first  set  out.  But  the  eve- 
ning brought  the  wished-for  boat,  and  nine  o'clock  sounded 
from  the  shore,  fast  fleeing  away.  I  blessed  my  stars  for 
it  —  stars  ?  who  could  help  doing  so  ?  for  the  whole  heaven 
full,  and  the  moon  besides,  ran  along  dancing  and  gambolling 
upon  the  clear  mirror  of  waters.  Let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  for  who  that  has  seen  them  in  such  mood,  knows  they 
are  able,  —  and  we  will  look  into  the  cabin.  There  swarmed 
a  mixed  multitude  ;  but  a  few  hours  served,  in  some  degree, 
to  group  '^  like  things  to  like,'  and  leave  me  a  solitary  to  pur- 
sue my  own  reveries ;  upon  which  I  took  to  my  birth,  where 
I  remained  till  we  arrived  at  Plattsburg,  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Sixty  miles  from  this  place,  is  the  Uttle  village  of  ..M.,  which 
I  was  to  reach  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  road, 
though  excellent,  lies  through  a  dreary  wilderness  country ; 
so  that  such  as  are  travelling  from  Plattsburg  that  way,  have 
usually  no  place  of  destination  short  of  M.  The  pleasure  of 
the  day's  journey  would  consequently  Very  much  depend  oa 
the  character  of  the  company,  first  setting  off  from  Plattsburg. 
What  that  would  be,  I  saw  something  at  the  hotel,  where  we 
were  now  put  up ;  and  I  retired  for  a  short  nap  with  no  very 
sanguine  anticipations  of  a  pleasurable  passage.     We  were 
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called  betimes  to  take  seats  in  the  coach.    No  less  than  ten 
of  us  scrambled  up,  some  oh  the  outside  and  some  on  the  in, 
and  thus  obeyed  suhstaniialiy  the  summons.    I  had  a  posi- 
tion myself  on  the  back  seat,  beside  the  only  lady  aboard ;  an 
honor  designed  me  by  our  coachman,  who  I  saw  took  me, 
from  my  black  dress,  to'  be  a  clergyman.    Away  went  clergy- 
man !  surely,  not  much  elated  with  the  honor  shown  him  ;  for 
his  leciisntna  femirui  proved  to  be  of  real  Canadian  manufac- 
ture, and  spoke  anything  else  than  French  or  English.    But 
we  soon  eame  to  a  well-looking  country-seat,  (and  the  last  be- 
fore entering  the  long  wilderness  way  we  were  to  pass,)  where 
another  lady  was  to  be  taken  in,  with  a  little  son  of  four. 
Our  coachman,  still  persisting  in  his  civilities,  handed  her  to  a 
seat  next  our  clergyman,  and  introduced  him  to  her,  as  a  gen- 
tleman travelling  through  the  country  near  the  place  of  her 
destination.     She  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  widow,  and 
compassion  for  her  as  such,  quickly  enlisted  my  services  in  her 
behalf,  and  procured  her  little  son  a  perch  upon  my  knee.     He 
was  a  bright  little  fellow,  and  very  soon  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  ^  father,'  and  tell  of  his  absence,  &c,  which  served  to  cor- 
rect my  erroneous  impression  of  the  mother's  widowhood,  and 
to  open  the  way  to  conversation,  to  which  I  felt  myself  nowise 
disinclined.     She  appeared  about  forty  ;  with  a  countenance 
son^ewhat  sorrowful  and  care-worn,  yet  pleasing,  and  bespeak- 
ing intellectual  resources.     She  gave  me  to  understand  she 
was  on  her  way  to  visit  a  sick  relative  at  L.,  and  that  her  hus- 
band had  lately  took  his  departure  southward,  seeking  recov- 
ery from  an  enfeebled  state  of  health.     This  information  re- 
vealed a  reason  for  the  expression  of  sorrcrw,  I  thought  to 
recognize  on  her  countenance.    Her  demeanor,  every  way 
marked  with  propriety,  indicated  a  superior  character ;  and  I 
was  agreeably  entertained  with  a  portion  of  her  history.     She 
told  me  she  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  married  when  quite 
young,  and  left  a  widow  at  nineteen ;  that  after  this  she  qual- 
ified herself  for  teaching — was  long  a  mistress  of  a  Ladies' 
School  (which  she  established  herself)  in  the  village,  of  P. ; 
where,  at  length,  she  became  acquainted  with,  and  married  IMr 
C,  the  clergyman  of  the  place.     So  I  found  the  lady  was  the 
excellent  Mrs  C.  of  whom  I  had  beard  much.     She  had,  on 
the  departure  of  her  husband,  retired  out  of  the  village  to  the 
rural  retreat  where  she  took  passage. 

Having  made  this  acquaintance,  I  found  the  day  elapsing 
more  pleasantly  than  the  morning  had  seemed  to  promise. 
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*  Here  was  a  rich  and  gifted  inteUect,  an  excellent  heart,  com- 
bined with  great  energy  of  character.  Here  was  truly  an  in- 
stance of  the  *  resistless  force  of  perseverance ; '  for,  without 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  a  superior  education,  she  had,  by 
constant  efibrt,  created  them,  and  had  at  length  realized  the 
happy  result  of  so  laudable  an  example.  Her  influence  in 
society  was  become  wide,  and  salutary.  But  let  me  not  insist, 
however,  that  success  has  invariably  followed  such  efibrts ; 
for  there  are  cases,  I  know,  in  which  the  most  judicious 

'  schemes,  well  prosecuted,  by  minds  of  naturally  high  endow- 
ments, could  not  avail.  Something  always  hedged  up  the  way 
to  extensive  usefulness ;  however  much  they  might  seem  in- 
tended by  nature,  to  shine  forth,  as  illustrious  examples  of  the 
great  and  good,  on  the  vast  theatre  of  human  action.  Nor  do 
1  think  such  cases  very  rare. 

*  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomM  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  blown  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

The  sun  had  turned  his  meridian,  and  was  sinking  away 
amid  fleecy  clouds,  floating  upon  a  mild,  blue  sky.     Every- 
thing was  calm  and  solitary ;  and  mile  after  mile  of  our  course 
glided  past,  and  neared  me  to  the  place  of  my  destination.     1 
was  busy  in  summing  up  the  happy  incidents  of  my  journey, 
which  had  dissipated  the  gloomy  forebodings  it  seemed  cal- 
culated to  induce,  and  was   enaeavoring  to  fix  my  mind  in  a 
calm  and  submissive  state,  for  the  hour  which  should  end  it, 
and  bring  me  to  the  sick  friend  —  the  brother  of  whom  I  have 
made  mention.     Stopping  a  few  miles  short  of  the  village,  I 
learned  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  well  knew  him  as  being 
one  of  the  fraternity,  that  his  case  was  considered  singular^ — 
was  not  at  that  time  thought  to  be  consumption,  nor,  indeed, 
a  dangerous  malady  —  that  he  was  then  far  recovered  —  was 
about  the  village,  able  to  attend  a  little  to  the  business  of  his 
profession.     *  Ah ! '   thought  I,  then  truly  *  all  is  well.'     I 
was  soon  at  his  door,  and  met  him,  just  returned  from  a  walk 
in  his  garden.    Ten  years  had  rolled  away  since  we  had  be- 
held each  other's  faces.     He  had  in  this  time  married  a  beau- 
tiful lady  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  who  came  with  him  to 
greet  me  on  my  arrival. 

I  passed  a  few  days  here,  of  no  ordinary  interest.  They 
were  such  as  we  can  fancy,  and  such  as  we  sometimes  expe- 
rience ;  but  such  as  we  can  never  deteribe.    Besides  these 
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pleasing  reminiscences  of  things  and  times  long  gone  by,  a 
mingling  of  salutary  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  friends,  gratitude 
for  the  many  yet  remaining,  and  the  circumstances  for  happi- 
ness in  which  we  were  all  placed,  engraved  upon  the  heart  a 
richness  of  imagery,  over  which  I  still  love  to  feast. 

About  the  village  of  M.  nature  has  flung  an  agreeable  vari- 
ety. A  river  flowing  through  it,  sometimes  divides  the 
smooth  glebe,  then  again  hurrying  down  the  ravine  of  rocks 
and  precipices,  gives  expression  to  the  ruggedness  of  its  shores. 
On  these,  one  side  and  the  other,  are  scattered  the  neat  and 
pleasant  dwellings  of  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  people,  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  pursuits  that  give  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the 
whole. 

The  day  being  come  on  which  I  was  to .  commence  my  re- 
turn, I  took  my  leave  at  an  early  hour,  and  seated  myself  in 
the  coach,  beside  one  solitary  passenger.  A  winding  way 
allowed  me,  for  some  distance,  an  occasional  glance  at  the  vil- 
lage, which  at  last  disappeared  from  view,  and  J  again  drew 
near  the  long  wilderness.  An  occasional  remark  was  all  of 
conversation  that  had  yet  passed  between  my  companion  and 
me.  I  was  holding  converse  with  silence,  and  was  never  less 
alone.  But  my  taciturn  mood  at  length  subsiding,  we  readily 
entered  upon  a  free  intercourse  of  ideas,  by  which  I  found  I 
was  much  the  gainer  of  the  two.  A  native  of  Ireland,  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow,  and  having  travelled  through  many  parts  of 
Europe,  a  draught  upon  the  resources  of  my  companion  could 
have  no  efiect  to  produce  satiety.  Consequently,  I  had  no 
time^  to  regard  the  dreariness  of  the  way.  It  was  all  beguiled 
by  my  intelligent  friend.  Scotia's  hills,  glens,  lakes,  and  riv- 
ers, took  the  place  of  things  nearer  home  ;  and  I  was  seeming 
to  journey  amidst  her  classic  scenery,  while  actually  borne  on 
through  a  portion  of  country  every  way  barren  of  interest. 
We  reached  Plattsburg  several  hours  before  the  steamboat 
from  St  John's.  These  were  spent  in  a  turn  or  two  in  the 
village,  and  in  an  excursion  upon  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  to 
the  battle-ground  near  by ;  and  night  closed  in  with  rain  and 
a  heavy  wind  from  the  south.  The  arrival  of  the  boat  was 
consequently  retarded,  and  we  were  not  on  board  till  ten.  ' 
Although  a  stormy  night,  and  the  boat  tossed  upon  the  rough 
waves,  it  tossed  a  company  of  cheerful  souls ;  to  whom  the 
dark  way  and  the  boisterous  surge,  were  not  devoid  of  charms. 
We  landed  at  Burlmgton,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Most  of  our  company  proceeded  on  toward  New  York ;  but 
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it  being  the  Sabbath,  my  companion  suspended  his  journey  for 
the  day.  '  All  is  well '  —  faded  away  among  my  reflections, 
as  I  sunk  to  rest  on  that  morning ;  and  the  same  motto  rose 
with  me  at  dawn.  The  gentleman  having  found  roe  reading 
a  tract,  invited  me  to  pass  an  hour  with  ihim  in  his  chamber. 
Conversation  now  discovered  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  one  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  On  going  to  church 
afterward,  we  saw  the  people  were  destitute  of  a  speaker ; 
but  they  soon  found  themselves  supplied,  in  the  person  of  my 
friend  ;  wliom,  althgugh  a  stranger  there  myself,  I  had  con- 
trived to  introduce  to  their  notice.  He  officiated  with  ability. 
He  put  the  soul  into  his  work,  and  exhibited  in  himself  the 
power  of  that  gospel  he  proclaimed.  We  sat  late  that  eve- 
ning, discoursing  of  Chalmers  and  Dick,  hb  renowned  friends 
at  Glasgow.  The  next  day  shione  upon  us  separated — he 
having  early  taken  the  steamboat  for  New  York,  and  I,  the 
stage  coach  for  home,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. 

My  route  lay  up  the  Lake,  and  toward  the  southeast,  through 
several  charming  villages  and  fine  landscapes.  Large  fields 
of  grain  waved  under  a  slight  breeze,  and  mingled  a  rich  shade 
with  the  sunshine  resting  down  upon  them  from  above.  Sheep 
and  kine  appeared  again  upon  the  hills,  and  birds  continually 
regaled  the  ear  with  their  music.  Our  coach  was  filled  with 
an  agreeable  company  from  various  quarters  of  the  Union,  and 
each  one  was  alive  to  the  inspirations  of  the  sc^ne.  A  few 
hours  discovered  to  me  that  two  of  our  number,  a  lady  and  her 
son,  were  direct  from  Cincinnati,  whence  they  were  returning  to 
Maine.  The  possibility  that  they  might  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  Mr  B.  and  his  lady,  shaped  my  remarks  into  a  direc- 
tion for  ascertaining  the  fact.  The  lady  observed  she  was  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  both  —  had  lately,  met  them,  going 
down  the  Ohio,  in  company  with  the  old  Quaker  and  his  wife, 
to  visit  places  of  great  interest  to  Mr  B.  Here  she  gave  me 
a  sketch  from  the  biography  of  the  adventurer  and  the  Qua- 
ker's daughter.  I  tvas  more  delighted  than  ever  with  con- 
templating the  characters  of  the  pair,  with  whom  I  had  so 
happily  performed  a  part  of  my  journey.  *  Their  peculiar 
trait,'  said  the  lady, '  seems  to  lie,  in  viewing  everything  in  a 
right  position;  so  that,  ''all  is  well,"  makes  their  continual 
motto.' 

Figure  now  to  yourself,  reader,  the  contrast  of  feelings  in 
the  mind  of  your  traveller  here,  and  when  he  set  forward  with 
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a  spirit  weighed  down  with  gloomy  forebodiDgs ;  and  you  can 
then  ascend  with  him  the  range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
know  how  to  look  over  into  the  vale  —  the  home  of  his  youth. 
That,  however,  is  at  some  distance.  But  make  with  him  the 
gentle  descent,  and  three  hours  brings  you  to  his  villa  —  do 
not  stop  there  now,  but  go  on  up  that  way,  viiinding  among 
the  hills,  whose  tops  are  gilt  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Reach  in  upon  his  soul,  as  he  approaches  the  cot  of  the  wid- 
ow, and  examine  it,  in  all  its  workings,  —  (*  all  is  well )  !' 
then  say,  if  rare  occurrences  and  splendid  achievements  are 
necessary  to  excite  our  better  passions  ;  or  whether  the  more 
usual  incidents  of  every-day  life,  when  noted  and  observed, 
do  not  afford  more  ample  mekns  for  awakening  our  gratitude, 
and  bdnging  into  exercise  those  kindly  feelings,  which  form 
the  character  for  happiness  by  amending  the  heart. 

C. 
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In  noticing  the  *  Life  of  Schiller '  the  last  North  American  observes  :  — 
*  Schiller,  in  whom  the  tendency  to  metaphysical  abstraction  was  so 
strong,  that,  had  he  not  been  a  poet,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  meta- 
physician, became,  for  a  while,  a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  doctrines.' 

The  Christian  Examiner  for  July,  speaks  thus :  <  The  strong  contempt 
ior  metaphysics  which  he  (Schiller)  has  expressed  in  some  of  his  minor 
poems,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  defectiveness  of  his  philosophy,  and 
proves  that  however  he  might  study  Kant  for  oethestic  purposes,  he  had  no 
faith  over  nor  any  hearty  interest  in  the  progress  and  success  of  that  science 
whose  high  calling  is  to  unfold  and  to  interpret  the  spiritual  world.' 

Miss  Edgeworth. 

In  reviewing  Helen,  the  last  work  of  this  distinguished  lady,  the  North 
American,  after  referring  to  the  excitement  of  Scott's  romances  and  their 
effect  on  public  taste,  pays  the  following  beautiful  compliment 'to  Miss  Edge- 
worth: 

*  We  remember  her  as  the  morning  star,  whose  radiance  was  lost  for  a 
time  in  the  excessive  brightness  of  the  rising  sun,  now  we  see  her  re-ap- 
pearing more  beautiful  than  ever  as  the  planet  ofr  evening,  after  that  sun 
has  leit  the  sky.' 
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• 

'  Oh,  light  hath  sped  the  hours  since  first 

I  kissed  thy  baby-brow, 
And  sweetly  have  I  garner'd  up 

The  hopes  I  cherish  now  ; 
To  hear  thy  young  laugh  ring;ing  out 

So  merrily,  so  free  — 
It  were  enough  to  make  my  soul 

Forget  the  past  in  thee. 

And  now,  thou  slumberest  —  gentle  one. 

Upon  a  mother's  breast 
A  mother's  wakeful  love  doth  keep 

Its  vigils  o*er  thy  rest ; 
And  with  thy  tiny  golden  dreams 

I'  U  sofUy  weave  my  own  ; 
And  they  shall  tell  thy  destiny 

When  coming  years  have  flown. 

I  see  thy  father's  lofty  brow 

And  noble  bearing  there, 
And  stamp  of  innocence,  which  makes 

The  good  seem  always  fair.  * 

I  see  the  immortal  wealth  of  mind 

Poured  out  with  lavish  hand, 
And  eloquence  with  speaking  eye 

Upraise  her  magic  wand. 

Affection's  dearest  smile  is  there 

A  mother's  heart  to  cheer. 
And  manhood's  strong,  protecting  arm 

To  banish  woman's  fear. 
And  now  the  vision  brighter  glows, 

And  clearer  light  is  given  — 
As  onward  safe —  I  see  thee  guide 

Earth's  weary  ones  to  Heaven.' 

Dream  on,  <  young  mother*  —  nor  be  this 
Thy  last  sweet  dreaming  time ;  —  . 

And  may  thy  boy  ne'er  blight  thy  hopes 
By  recklessness  or  crime. 

May  he  who  sleeps  upon  thy  breast 
With  infant  brow  so  fair. 

Cheering  thy  heart  with  monwag  haet» 

*    Shed  ftooruiaif  radiance  there. 

8.  F.  W. 
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THE   GHOSTS,  OR   NOCTURNAL    PHANTOMS. 

FROM  THE  ITl.LIl.il. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  old  uninhabited  houses,  and 
particularly  castles,  were  believed  to  be  haunted,  and  a  thous- 
and tales  told  of  the  terrors  and  accidents  that  befell  those 
who  ventured  to  remain  in  them.  But,  gradually  it  was  dis- 
covered that  such  apparitions  and  alarms  were  the  effect  of 
heated  imaginations,  or  arose  from  some  natural  causes  not 
adverted  to  at  first,  or  from  the  plots  of  wicked  persons,  who 
contrived  these  means  to  keep  those  at  a  distance  who  might 
discover  their  evil  doings.  Now,  there  is  no  person  of  sense, 
who  believes  in  such  idle  fancies,  but  still  the  old  prejudice  is 
not  quite  eradicated,  and  some  such  tales  are  related  even  in 
our  days.  The  prudent  and  wise  only  laugh  at  them,  but 
those  who  love  to  make  a  display  of  their  courage,  boldly  face 
the  danger  they  despise.  But  the  example  of  the  Duke  de 
Villars,  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  others  not  to  be  too  venture- 
some, and  to  take  proper  precautions  to  defend  themselves, 
against  the  evils  which  from  natural  causes,  or  from  the  wick- 
edness of  any  concealed  person,  may  assail  them. 

When  the  Duke  was  a  young  man,  he  was  sent  by  the  king 
into  Germany  on  important  business,  and  on  his  return  was 
overtaken  by  night  and  an  excessive  rain  in  a  poor  village, 
where  he  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  miserable  cabin.  He  saw, 
however,  at  a  distance,  an  old  castle,  and  as  he  thought  it 
probable  that  he  could  pass  the  night  there  more  comfortably, 
be  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged  and  if  he  could  be  accommo- 
dated. The  good  people  answered  that  nobody  dared  to 
lodge  there,  as  every  one  was  frightened  by  the  strange  noises 
that  were  heard,  and  the  phantoms  that  were  seen.  Young 
Villars  laughed  at  their  simplicity ;  '  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  these  terrible  noises,  and  see  these  phantoms,'  said  he, 
and  giving  orders  to  his  attendants  to  remain  in  the  village,  to 
afford  still  greater  proof  how  much  he  ridiculed  such  follies, 
and  having  sent  some  wine,  and  had  a  good  fire  lighted,  be 
took  his  arms  and  went  alone  to  the  castle.  All  was 
quiet  till  about  midnight,  when,  suddenly  he  heard  at  a 
distance  a  confused  sound  of  howling  and  cries,  and  a  horrid 
clashing  of  chains.     Villars,  not  at  all  frightened,  took  his 
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arms,  and  put  himself  on  bis  guard.  The  noise  of  howls, 
cries  and  clatter  of  chains  increased  and  approached.  Villars 
still  firm  and  intrepid,  remained  courageously  expecting  the 
issue ;  when,  with  a  crash  as  if  the  castle  were  falling  in  ruins 
the  door  burst  open  and  a  monstrous  phantom  clothed  in  white, 
followed  by  four  furies  carrying  funereal  torches  in  their  bands, 
entered.  The  phantom  stopped  a  few  steps  off  and  turned  to 
Villars,  and  cried  in  a  deep  and  tremendous  tone  of  voice,  'Rash 
mortal !  thou  who  darest  to  penetrate  into  this  terrible  abode, 
go  hence  immediately,  save  thyself  or  tremble  for  thy  life  !' 

'  i  tremble  !'  replied  the  courageous  young  man :  *  thou  sbalt 
soon  see,  scroundrel,  whether  Villars  can  be  made  to  tremble.' 
And  without  further  words,  attacked  him  furiously. 

The  phantom  fled  precipitately  —  Villars  closely  pursuing 
him.  But  they  had  hardly  passed  two  rooms,  when  the  floor 
sunk,  the  phantom  disappeared,  and  he  found  himaelf  alone 
in  an  unknown  place,  in  dead  silence  and  profound  darkness. 
What  was  the  terror  and  agitation  of  Villars  in  this  horrible 
moment  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  He 
had  not,  fortunately,  suffered  any  injury  by  the  fall,  but  he  saw 
too  well,  that  thus  entrapped  he  had  no  chance  of  escape. 
Having  remained  sometime  overwhelmed  by  a  thousand  re- 
flections he  perceived  at  last  a  small  glimmering  of  light  through 
the  crack  of  a  door,  that  opened  into  an  adjoining  cellar,  and 
heard  a  whispering  that  resembled  hunmn  voices.  He  listened 
attentively  and  eagerly,  and  to  his  great  alarm  heard  a  number 
of  persons  consulting  together  on  the  manner  of  putting  him 
to  death.  After  various  debates,  which  kept  him  a  long  time 
in  tormenting  suspense,  he  heard  at  last  one  of  them  say  — 
'  It  may  be  too  dangerous  for  us  to  put  him  to  death,  he  is  a 
person  of  too  much  consequence :  tomorrow  he  will  be  sought 
for  throughout  the  castle  and  we  shall  be  discovered ;  it  is  most 
advisable  in  my  opinion  to  open  the  door  and  let  him  escape.' 

Villars  encouraged  by  this  proposal,  cried  out  —  *  yes  your 
crime  would  cost  you  too  dear.  I  have  letters  of  great  impor- 
tance which  must  be  delivered  to  the  King  by  my  own  hand  ; 
I  have  four  persons  in  my  suite,  in  the  neighboring  village ; 
my  death  could  not  remain  concealed  or  unrevenged.  Open 
the  door.  I  promise  secresy  to  you  all,  and  a  reward  worthy 
of  Villars.' 

After  a  short  consultation  they  then  determined  to  liberate 
him,  obliging  him  however  to  swear,  that  he  would  tell  nothing, 
except  that  he  had  there  seen  and  heard  terrible  things :  and 
that  be  could  certainly  say  with  truth. 
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Some  time  after  being  with  a  few  fnends  at  his  villa,  a 
roan,  whom  he  did  Aot  know,  appeared  before  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  two  elegant  and  spirited  colts.  '  You  are  requested,' 
said  he,  '  to  accept  this  gift,  from  those  to  whom  you  formerly 
promised  secresy  in  the  castle,  which  you  no  doubt  remember 
well,  and  which  secret  you  have  faithfully  kept.  They  now 
liberate  you  from  your  oath ;  having  quitted  the  kingdom  and 
being  in  security,  they  have  nothing  more  to  fear.' 

He  then  related  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  castle.  The 
five  ghosts  or  phantoms  were  five  coiners  of  false  money,  which 
they  and  others  concealed  there  :  the  sunk  floor  was  one  of 
the  traps  with  which,  in  the  time  of  intestine  wars  and  petty 
tyrants,  almost  all  the  castles  were  provided.  Villars  happy  at 
having  escaped,  always  when  he  spoke  of  it,  blamed  his  ex- 
cessive rashness  and  gave  himself  as  an  example  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  inconsiderate  courage  may  lead. 
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^  Solid  aliment  thoroughly  masticated,  is  far  more  salutary  than  soups, 
hroths,  &c. 

*■  Fat  meat,  butter,  and  oily  substances  of  every  kind,  ve  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, offensive  to  the  stomach,  and  tend  to  derange  that  organ  and  induce 
disease. 

*  Spices,  pepper,  stimulating  and  heating  condiments  of  every  kind,  retard 
digestion  and  injure  the  stomach. 

*■  Coffee  and  tea  debilitate  the  stomach  and  impair  digestion. 

*  Alcohol,  whether  in  the  form  of  distilled  spirits,  wine,  beer,  cider,  or 
any  other  intoxicating  liquors,  impairs  digestion,  debilitates  the  stomach,  and 
it  persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  always  induces  a  mQrbid  state  of  that 
organ. 

*  Narcotics  of  every  kind  impair  digestion,  debilitate  the  stomach,  and 
tend  to  disease. 

'  Simple  water  is  the  only  fluid  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  system  : 
artificial  drinks  are  all  more  or  less  injurious ;  some  more  so  than  others; 
but  none  can  claim  exemption  from  the  general  charge. 

'  Gentle  exercise  after  eating  promotes  digestion  more  than  indolent  in- 
activity or  rest.    Violent  exercise  with  a  full  stomach  is  injurious. 

Sleep,  soon  after  eating  retards  digestion,  and  leads  to  debility  and  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach. 

'  Aaiger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  strong  emotions  disturb  digestion,  impair 
the  functional  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  deteriorate  the  secretions  gener- 

allv  *—  Dr  Rfiaumont  nn  Dierp&Slnn. 
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STANZAS. 

<  What  ia  that  to  thee  ?    Follow  thon  me.' 

JokM  xxi, 

m 

YoTAOBR  on  life's  troubled  sea. 
Sailing  for  eternity ! 
Turn  from  worldly  things  away. 
Vain  they  are  and  brief  their  stay ; 
Binding  down  to  earth  the  heart 
Nothing  lasting  they  impart,  ~ 
Voyager !  what  are  they  to  thee  ? 
Leave  them  all  and  *  follow  me.* 

Traveller  on  the  road  of  life, 
Seeking  pleasure,  finding  strife, 
Know,  the  world  can  never  give 
Aught  on  which  the  soul  can  live. 
Grasp  not  riches  -^  court  not  fame. 
Shining  dust,  and  sounding  niame  : 
Traveller !  what  are  they  to  thee  ? 
Turn  from  them,  and  *  follow  me.* 

Pilgrim  through  this  '  vale  of  tears,* 
Banish  all  thy  doubts  and  fears. 
Lift  thine  eyes  —  a  heaven 's  above  ; 
Think  —  there  dwells  a  God  of  love, 
Wouldst  thou  favor  with  him  find  ? 
Ever  keep  him  in  thy  mind. 
Pilgrim !  much  he  *s  done  for  thee, 
Wilt  thou  not  then  <  follow  me  f  * 

• 
Wanderer  from  the  Father*8  throne  i 

Hasten  back,  the  Savior  own. 
Turn  "  thy  path  is  not  to  heaven ; 
Turn —  thy  sins  will  be  forgiven ; 
l^im  —  and  let  thy  songs  of  praise 
Mingle  with  angelic  lays : 
Wanderer!  have  they  charms  for  thee  ? 
I  know  they  have  then '  follow  me !  * 


I. 
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THE    BOTANISING    PARTY. 

Once. upon  a  time  we  had  a  grand  merry-making  upon 
Dakin's  hill.  It  was  the  summer  when  I  was  thirteen. —  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  —  dear  me,  I  never  could  remember 
dates  —  but  we  had  a  delightful  party.  All  the  best  scholars 
of  the  school  were  there,  with  Miss  D.  the  assistant  teacher. 

The  whole  afl&ir  was  planned  by  Mr ,  our  instructor,  but 

he  did  not  accompany  us,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  he  might  lower 
his  dignity,  should  he  mingle  unreservedly  in  our  childish 
amusements. 

I  think  none  of  us  ever  enjoyed  so  much  in  one  half  day  — 
and  it  was  all  the  result  of  a  very  silly  and  provoking  little 
afiair.  There  was  Miss  Fanny  Peabody,  remarkable  only  for 
her  bad  scholarship,  her  gay  colors,  and  her  haughtiness  — 
and  there  was  Miss  Jane  Clapp,  handsome  as  a  picture  and 
gay  as  a  lark,  and  the  best  writer  ^  of  small  hand'  in  school. 
The  less  said  of  her  progress  in  Mathematics,  the  better. 
Indeed,  though  I  should  not  wish  to  have  it  repeated  frorfi  me, 
she  never  went  further  in  Arithmetic  than  the  *  Rule  of  Three,' 
and  good-natured,  Emily  Morse,  had  to  assist  her  in  all  her 
sums.  These  two  little  ladies,  always  considered  themselves 
too  good  to  be  spoken  to  before  the  3chool,  whatever  mischief 
they  might  be  in. 

Jane  and  Fanny  had  borrowed  a  botanical  work  of  St  Jago, 
the  Spanish  boy.  St  Jago,  imagining  he  had  ocdasion  to  use 
the  book,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  they  were  not  handling  it 
with  the  greatest  care,  requested  leave  to  go  for  it,  which  was 
readily  granted.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  when  the  in- 
structor was  engaged  in  examining  the  mathematic  exercises,  a 
time  when  all  the  good  scholars  regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honor 
that  they  should  be  more  than  usually  quiet,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  loud  whisper,  followed  by  loud  tittering.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  the  trio  engaged  in  a  great  romp  about  the 
book,  the  girls  detaining  it,  and  St  Jago  trying  to  get  it  away 
from  them,  all  three  laughing  heartily  at  the  same  time.  At 
this  sight  the  master  lost  all  patience,  dropped  his  book,  and 
started  upon  his  feet  —  *  St  Jago,'  cried  he,  like  a  mad  Sten- 
tor,  ^  go  this  instant  to  your  seat,  sir.'  '  Jane  Clapp  and  Fan- 
ny Peabody,'  he  continued,  with  undiminished  vehemence, 
open  your  books,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  dbturbance  from 
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you  today.'  Fanny's  face  and  neck  became  directly  as  red  as 
her  hair,  Jane  Clapp  began  to  cry,  and  as  for  St  Jago,  he  pos- 
itively turned 'White  and  purple  with  rage.  So  the  fire  was 
kindled.  This  was  the  first  trouble  we  had  met  with  since 
Abagail  Ann  Dillaway  left  the  school.  She  was  a  professed 
informer,  or  tale-bearer,  and  kept  us  all  in  a  broil,  while  she 
staid,  by  her  perpetual  tattling. 

St  Jago  was  a  great  rogue  —  to  be  sure  we  did  all  like  him 
because  he  was  so  generous,  he  would  give  away  anything  he 
possessed  to  those  who  treated  him  kindly  < —  and  he  was  such  a 
gay  little  dancer,  and  sung  his  Spanish  melodies  so  irresistibly  ; 
but  his  temper  once  aroused,  he  was  a  real  fury. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room,  learning  my  lesson  in  astronomy, 
one  summer  evening,  when  J  heard  a  noise  in  the  yard ;  on 
looking  out,  I  saw  a  number  of  boys,  among  whom  were  my 
brothers,  George  Brown,  Fred  Barney  and  St  Jago,    The 

<  Spanish  boy  looked  exceedingly  angry.  His  gestures  were 
violent  and  his  eyes  certainly  flashed  fire.  He  said  something 
in  a  very  haughty  tone  to  Fred  Barney,  to  which  Fred  replied 
by  lys  usual  hearty  laugh  and  a  ready  defiance.     St  Jago  in- 

'  stantly  drew  a  long  knife  from  his  bosom,  and  would  have 
stabbed  him,  had  not  George  Brown  held  bis  arm,  and  assisted 
•by  the  otlier  boys  forced,  and  finally  persuaded  him  to  relin- 
quish his  murderous  design.  Nothing  was  ever  said  of  this 
afiiiir.  We  did  not  tell  tales  in  our  school;  at  least,  not  about 
those  whom  we  liked. 

George  Brown  was  a  very  good  *  great  boy,'  not  handsome, 
nor  accomplished,  but  kbd-hearted,  and  well-disposed  towards 
everybody.  We  used  to  call  him  the  peace-maker.  I  have 
done  him  great  wrong  i(  I  have  never  mentioned  him  before. 
As  to  Fred  Barney  I  cannot  say  much  of  his  peace-making. 
It  was  the  delight  of  his  heart  to  pick  a  quarrel,  though  he  was 
never  angry  himself  and  never  intended  to  be  cruel ;  he  al- 
ways wished  to  be  either  boxing  with  the  boys,  or  teasing  the 
girls.  How  many  times  he  has  run  away  with  my  bonnet  and 
hid  it  in  the  bushes,  or  stolen  my  luncheon  and  left  in  its  jplace 
a  clean  pine  chip,  or  a  huge  sun-flower  !  Not  that  we  were 
always  without  our  revenge,  as  the  caricatures  pencilled  in  his 
books  testified*  Nothing  ever  touched  Fred  JSamey  like  a 
caricature  of  himself.  We  should  have  had  a  great  scolding 
if  either  the  instructor,  or  Miss  D.,  or  our  good  mammas  had 
found  us  out,  but  these  were  our  days  of  romping,  for  aye, 
alas,  gone  by. 
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Such  a  trick  too,  as  Fred  Barney  played  my  friend,  Susan 
Morris.  Susan  was  a  gay,  giddy  thing.  She  always  spoke 
and  acted  just  as  she  felt,  and  never  knew  exactly  whether 
she  was  doing  right  or  wrong. 

^  Good  day  to  you.  Miss  Susana,'  said  he  bowing  quite  stiffly 
to  her,  as  we  came  out  of  school,  *  you  will  not  of  course  ex- 
pect me  to  dance  with  you  any  more,  since  this  report  about 
you.' 

*  What  report  ? '  said  Susan. 

*Oh,  you  are  quite  ignorant  of  it  then,'  retorted  Fred. 

'  Indeed  I  am,  and  if  it  is  anything  bad,  it  cannot  be  true, 
for  I  never  did  anything  bad  in  my  life  except  stealing  grand- 
mama's  walnuts,  and  I  carried  them  all  back  again  but  four, 
and  asked  her  pardon  —  that  is  the  only  bad  thing  I  ever  did, 
except  whispering  with  you  through  the  side  of  the  pew,  in 
meeting  time,  and  you  know  what  a  scolding  we  both  had  for 
that.' 

*  You  may  make  others  believe  you  are  innocent  if  you 
can,'  said  Fred  quite  cavalierly,  *  but  you  never  will  impose 
upon  me  again.'  And  he  tossed  up  his  nose  in  a  true  rhi- 
noceros style  and  strode  away. 

Never  before  had  tliis  bright  world  seemed  so  gloomy,  and 
its  beautiful  things  so  valueless  to  Susan  Morris.  She  threw 
her  books  on  the  grass,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  great  oak 
tree,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  We  all  gathered  round  and  tried  for  some  time 
to  console  her,  but  vainly.  A  blight  was  on  her  fair  fame, 
and  she  refused  to  be  comforted.  George  Brown  staid  a  mo- 
ment endeavoring  to  convince  Susan,  that  there  was  no  report 
and  no  cause  for  tears,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  him,  and 
he  ran  away.  Presently,  however,  he  returned,  leading  the 
accuser,  Fred  Barney,  who  held  back  stoutly,  until  he  found 
resistance  useless,  when  he  marched  up  boldly  to  us,  drawing 
George  after  him.  *  Now  my  friend '  said  the  latter,  with 
honest  dignity, '  you  will  do  yourself,  and  this  little  miss,  the 
justice  to  inform  us  what  is  the  report  you  have  heard,  and 
what  reason  you  have  for  believing  it.' 

*  What  a  fuss  about  nothing,'  cried  Fred  trying  to  escape. 
'  You  must  recollect  it  was  yourself  who  made  the  fuss,' 

said  George,  holding  him  firmly.    *  What  was  the  report  ?  ' 

*  Poh,  no  report,'  cried  Fred  impatiently, '  I  only  heard  she 
had  a  beau.' 

'  Oh  £e,  Fred,'  exclaimed  Ruthy  Barney,  holding  up  her 
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hands  and  turning  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  ^  I  should  be  afraid 
to  go  into  the  meeting-house,  if  I  was  such  a  wicked  deceiver. 
Miss  D.  says  "  deceit  is  the  essence  of  lying,"  that  is,  worse 
than  lying.  You  heard  me  say  that  yourself,  to  Eve  Afton. 
I  told  her  you  were  Susan  Morris's  beau.  She  asked  me  why 
I  said  that,  and  I  told  her  because  you  always  danced  with 
Susan.     What  a  wicked  deceiver.' 

*  Was  that  all,  Frederic  ? '  cried  Susan,  looking  up  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

*  Yes,  that 's  all,  Susan,'  replied  Fred  penitently,  'and  I  am 
very  sorry  for  the  trouble  1  have  given  you.' 

'  Spoken  like  a  gentleman,'  said  George,  shaking  his  hand. 

'  If  that 's  all,'  cried  Susan,  *  I  do  not  care ;'  and  she  laughed 
heartily,  wiped  away  her  tears,  picked  up  her  books,  and  ran 
home  as  merrily  as  if  she  had  found  a  nest  of  golden  eggs. 

I  fear  I  have  quite  wandered  away  from  my  original  sub- 
ject. However,  as  George  Brown,  Frederic  Barney  and  St 
Jago,  went  with  us  to  the  party,  there  is  no  harm  in  telling 
who  they  were.  But  I  recollcet  I  left  a  fire  just  kindled, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  burn  high  and  wide  be- 
fore this  time.  On  returning  to  it,  however,  I  find  there  is  oo 
injury  done. 

It  was  on  Monday  morning,  that  our  cruel  instructor  so  mor- 
tally insulted  his  innocent  pupils.  All  that  day  the  injured 
ones  were  running  about  among  the  other  scholars,  Jane  and 
Fanny  wiping  their  eyes  and  relating  their  grievances,  which  con- 
tinually magnified  and  multiplied  in  the  recital  of  them.  And 
St  Jago  raving  and  storming  at  the  ungentlemanly  usage  he  had 
received.  Truly,  the  young  hidalgo  gave  us  a  most  superb 
exhibition  of  his  native  spirit,  and  how  it  was  I  cannot  explain, 
but  we  all,  excepting  George  Brown,  Fred  Barney  and  Emily 
Morse  (the  queen  of  mathematics,  as  we  used  to  call  her,  for 
she  always  stood  at  the  head  of  that  class,  except  when  a  rainy 
day  kept  her  at  home,  and  then  Fred  Barney  took  her,  place) 
we  all  joined  with  the  rebels  and  promised  that  we  would  treat 
the  master  with  *  cold,  respectful  contempt,'  these  were  the 
words  used,  for  the  future.  Tlie  loyal  ones  remonstrated  but 
all  in  vain.  Whatever  he  had  done,  that  could  be  miscon- 
strued ta  his  injury  was  now  brought  up,  commented  upon 
and  condemned.  The  more  we  talked,  the  more  indignant 
we  became,  and  the  more  instances  of  his  maladministration 
we  were  able  to  recollect,  the  more  stiffly  we  held  up  our 
heads,  and  the  more  contemptuously  we  looked  at  the  master. 
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All  that  day  and  all  the  next  day  we  frowned  and  looked  dig- 
nified, yet  still  the  instructor  took  no  notice  of  our  contempt. 
Indeed,  we  behaved  much  better  than  usual.  There  never 
was  a  stiller  school-house  than  ours  during  those  two  days. 
There  was  nothing  done  or  said  which  could  have  elicited  re- 
proof^ or  inquiry ;  but  we  looked  mutiny  and  treason. 

I  think,  however,  although  Mr — -, —  apparently  took  no 
•notice  of  our  cross  faces  and  unexceptionable  conduct,  he  be- 
gan to  be  weary  of  it,  for  on  Tuesday  evening,  before  he  dis- 
missed the  school,  he  observed  that  ^  he  very  much  wanted 
some  botanical  specimens,  he  should  be  very  glad  if  some  or 
even  all  the  good  scholars  would  go  and  collect  some  for  him. 
He  would  open  the  school  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  that  he  might  close  it  at  eleven,  and  there 
would  be  all  the  afternoon  for  their  researches.  Miss  D. 
would  accompany  them,  and  they  might  carry  refreshments. 
He  had  plenty  of  gr^es  and  peaches  which  were  at  their  ser- 
vice. He  had  no  doubt  but  we  might  pass  the  day  very 
pleasantly,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  favor  to  himself/  We 
h^ld  down  our  heads  and  felt  so  ashamed.  He  did  not  appar- 
ently notice  our  confusion,  but  remarked, '  If  any  one  oi  you 
shall  discover  any  hitherto  unknown  plant,  I  will  make  him  or 
her,  a  handsome  present.  You  are  dismissed.'  He  went  out 
and  we  all  jumped  np  and  laughed,  some  of  us  cried  too,  we 
were  so  tired  of  being  cross,  and  so  glad  to  be  good  natured 
again.  St  Jago  did  not  say  a  word,  for  he  be^an  to  have  the 
nose-bleed  before  the  master  went  out,  and  therefore  was 
obliged  to  run  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 

^  I  wonder  if  I  am  one  of  the  good  scholars'  said  Fanny 
Peabody,  doubtfully. 

'  I  wonder  if  you  are^  cried  Fred.  Barney,  opening  his  eyes 
quite  wide,  and  looking  full  at  her. 

'  I  suppose  none  but  the  good  scholars  will  be  allowed  to  go/ 
said  Jane  Clapp  mournfully. 

/  As  to  that,  my  little  girl'  replied  George  Brown  *  we  will 
aU  be  good  scholars  tomorrow  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
all  go.' 

'My  mother  made  a  great  many  pies  yesterday,'  said  Su- 
san Morris  ^  I  think  she  will  give  me  two  or  three  to  carry, 
if  I  tease  for  them  —  I  shall  try  it.' 

'  Never  spare  the  teasing  Susan,'  said  Fred.  Barney, '  and 
when  you  cut  the  pies,  remember  I  am  your  good  friend.' 

'  I  always  remember  my  good  friends'  replied  Susan  as 
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she  tossed  back  her  large  bonnet  upon  her  shoulders,  and  ran 
homewards,  the  sun  shining  Aill  upon  her  clear  brown  face  all 
the  time  and  raising  never  a  freckle  upon  it. 

^  That  is  exactly  the  case/  said  Fred.  Barney  to  George 
Brown,  as  they  walked  along  together  before  Ruth  and  me. 
^  Susan  can  get  nothing  of  her  mother,  unless  she  teases  for  it^ 
and  she  is  forever  teasing  for  something  or  other.  She  always 
gets  whatever  she  wishes  for,  at  last,  when  her  mother  is  out 
of  patience  and  cannot  bear  her  importunity  any  longer ; 
though,  very  likely,  it  is  something  which  she  ought  not  to 
have.    I  think  that  is  a  very  bad  way  myself.* 

*  So  do  I,*  returned  George  *  her  mother  has  but  very  little 
judgment.  My  mother  never  gave  us  the  things  we  teased 
her  for. : —  Soon  we  learned  to  ask  but  once  and  then  wait 
quietly,  and  submit  cheerfully  if  we  were  denied.  So  she 
escaped  teasing  altogether.  If  Mrs  Morris  would  go  and  do 
likewise,  it  would  be  well  for  her,  and  Sftsan  too.' 

*  Well,'  rejoined  Frederic,  •!  hope  Susan  will  get  the  pies, 
for  she  is  as  generous  as  a  queen,  and  I  know  we  shall  all 
share  them.' 

<  Really  now,'  said  George  Brown,  *  I  do  not  know  of  more 
than  two  or  three  in  our  schopl  who  would  refuse  to  share 

anythmg  of  that  kind  with  all  the  rest.     Mr  D .  and  Miss 

D.  are  so  constantly  talking  to  us  on  that  subject ;  and  they 
set  us  an  example  of  true  generosity,  though  they  are  far 
from  being  rich.' 

'  Tes,'  said  Frederic, '  In  our  school,  selfishness  is  the  one 
unpardonable  sin.  A  boy  may  be  ill-tempered  or  lazy  and 
we  can  overlook  it,  but  let  him  be  covetous  or  mean,  and  he 
is  shunned  by  all,  as  poor  Charley  Bent  found  to  his  cost.' 

'  The  least  said  about  that  the  better,  now  he  is  reformed,' 
returned  George.  '  Among  us,  a  boy  veiy  soon  learns  to  de- 
spise all  meanness  and  avoid  it  too,  if  he  values  his  reputation.' 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  we  all  appeared  in  our  seats  with 
pleasant  faces.  There  was  no  ill-conduct  and  no  reproof. 
Afler  school  we  were  all  permitted  to  go,  as  we  had  hoped. 
Some  of  the  scholars  however  were  previously  engaged  to 
spend  the  day  with  their  aunts  orjgrandmammas.  Some  were 
going  to  the  neighboring  villages  to  see  their  parents.  And 
diere  were  a  few  whose  tender  mammas  were  unwilling  that 
they  should  walk<so  hi  as  Dakm's  hill,  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  our  excursion ;  but  there  were  about  twentyfive  of  us,  in- 
cluding all,  or  nearly  all,  the  best  scholars  who  met  at  the 
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bridge,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  with  baskets  filled  with  nice 
things,  to  attend  Miss  D.  to  the  botanising  ground.  It  was  no 
smaU  pleasure  to  have  her  company.  She  was  sensible  and 
cheerniL  She  treated  us  affectionately  and  respectfully  with- 
out showing  any  partiality.  She  had  enjoyed  the  best  educa- 
tion, being  one  of  the  acfopted  daughters  of  Elder  Oak,  our 
excellent  pastor,  and  on  this  occasion  she  brought  with  her 
Frederic  Heywood,  who  was  ode  of  the  elder's  adopted  sons. 
This  was  an  unexpected  felicity,  for  he  was  such  a  good  and  ac- 
complished' great  boy'  that  every  body  was  happier  wherever  he 
went.  This  was  his  first  summer's  vacation  at  college,  and  we 
were  the  more  rejoiced  to  see  him,  because  he  had  been  absent 
so  long. 

Dakin's  hill  was  covered  with  trees  upon  the  south  side. 
The  other  side  which  sloped  down  to  the  p<Hid,  was  carpeted 
with  soft,  short  grass.  The  suounit  of  the  hill  was  a  smooth  flat 
rock.  On  the  eastern  side  ran  the  little  rapid  stream  which  we 
called  the  river,  over  which  was  thrown,  upon  two  logs,  a  bridge 
of  rough  planks.  They  were  only  loosely  thrown  over,  and  the 
first  thing  George  Brown  did  on  anriving  there,  was  to  remove 
them  all  to  the  hillside,  that  the  cattle,  of  which  there  w^re  an 
immense  number,  and  very  wild  ones  on  the  opposite  bank, 
might  not  come  over  to  frighten  the  girls.  We  had  occasion 
to  thank  him  fw  this  afterwards,  when  Frederic  Heywood,  who 
had  brought  with  him  hn  red  oiooocoo  drawing-book  for  the 
purpose  of  sketching  the  village  and  meeting-house,  went  over 
to  the  opposite  hill,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view.  The  ani* 
mals  regarded  him  and  his  book  quite  suspiciously  for  a  few 
moments,  until  their  leader,  a  ferocious  black  looking  monster, 
suddenly  rushed  to^vards  him  with  the  most  atrocious  designs  fol* 
lowed  by  two  or  three  other  wild  creatures.  Frederic  ran 
down  the  hill  and  through  the  meadow.  With  one  astonishing 
leap  he  cleared  the  stream,  just  as  his  enemies  had  arrived 
within  a  few  feet  of  him.  The  girls  looked  joyful  and  the  boys 
huzzaed,  while  his  disappointed  foes  stood  roaring  and  tearing 
up  the  grass  upon  the  other  bank.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
removal  of  the  bridge,  they  would  have  driven  us  with  our 
baskets  down  the  hill  and  into  the  pond. 

Nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  boys  constructed  a  very* 
neat  bower,  by  binding  the  tops  of  several  young  trees  together 
and  fastening  them  with  the  vines  of  winter  green,  which 
abound  everywhere  in  our  woods:  Within  the  bower  we 
placed  our  provisions,  and  covering  them  with  boughs  depart- 
ed in  search  of  specimefis.    We  collected  a  sufficient  number 
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while  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  south-west,  and  returned  in 
great  glee  to  make  our  repast  upon  the  hill-top.  Being  all 
assembled,  we  sat  down  upon'  the  rocks  to  open  our  stores  of 
pies,  gingerbread,  fruit  and  doughnuts.  Each  had  brought 
whatever  her  mother  *  happened  to  have  handy,'  or  whatever 
she  could  make,  upon  short  notice.  There  was  a  great  variety 
and  an  abundance  for  all.    As  the  poet  hath  it. 

*  The  owl  brought  chestouts 
The  pigeon  broueht  wheat, 
The  nyen  brought  tares 
There  was  plenty  to  eat.' 

Our  repast  was  accomplished  with  wonderful  alacrity  and 
good  humor,  when  the  boys  cleared  away  the  loose  boughs, 
placed  the  baskets,  now  filled  with  botanical  specimens  within 
the  bower,  and  we  all  rose  up  to  have  a  contra  dance.  There 
was  no  musical  instrument  excepting  Fred.  Barney's  flageolet, 
the  owner  of  which  appearing  in  great  anxiety  to  dance.  Miss 
D.  kindly  offered  to  sing  for  us  half  the  time,  if  Frederic 
would  play  during  the  other  half.  This  was  directly  agreed 
to,  whereupon  Frederic  Heywood  led  out  Ruth  Barney, 
George  Brown,  Clementina  Downey,  (it  was  his  invariable 
rule  to  attend  tliose  whom  all  others  neglected),  Fred.  Barney, 
Susan,  and  St  Jago,  Eve,  be. 

We  had  a  reaJly  beautiful  and  convenient  dancing-floor, 
namely  the  smooth  white  rock  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
shaded  by  thick  ancient  trees  on  the  sunny  side,  with  the 
clear  bright  heaven  above  us,  and  the  blue  glassy  waters  be- 
low. We  were  in  good  humor  with  ourselves  and  everything 
around  us,  and  the  day  passed  away  too  quickly.  The  only 
expression  of  unpleasant  feeling  which  was  observable  during 
the  excursion,  was  the  momentary  reddening  of  St  Jago's 
cheeks  and  the  flashing  of  his  Spanish  eye,  when  his  partner 
in  the  dance,  a  lady,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge  has  always 
been  less  noticeable  for  her  wisdom,  than  for  her  love  of  fun 
and  frolic,  came  slily  towards  him  with  a  cold  damp  frog  of 
the  smaller  size,  which  one  of  the  boys  had  pulled  out  of  the^ 
pond,  and  suddenly  dropped  it  upon  his  neck,  just  above  the 
snowy  linen  ruffle,  his  heart's  pride.  He  could  not  prevent 
the  reddening  of  his  cheek,  but  he  bore  the  affront  like  a  hero, 
considering  he  was  a  Spaniard,  not  even  saying  a  word  by  way 
of  remonstrance,  although  it  must  be  confessed,  he  looked 
mvrder,  as  he  caught  the  fn^  and  tossed  it  over  into  the  pond 
again.    George  Brown  looked  reprovingly  at  Eve,  and  Ruth 
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Barney  chid  her  in  good  earnest  for  trifling  with  such  a  hasty 
spirit — but  though  she  felt  really  sorry  in  her  heart,  she  only 
flung  back  her  yellow  hair,  and  laughed  heartily,  exclaiming 
^  What  a  fuss  about  a  frog  •^—  as  clean  a  frog  as  there  was  in 
the  pond.'  This,  however,  was  only  a  passing  cloud  in  a 
lovely  day,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten  by  all  but  Eve,  who  apol- 
ogised for  it,  as  we  were  going  home,  and,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  expression  of  St  Jago's  face,  was  cordially  forgiven. 

One  op  the  Party. 


THERE    IS    A    OOD. 


The  followingr  Hues  wen  luggested,  bj.  hearing  a' votary    of  pleasure  aek, 
'  what  proof  could  be  broughl  forward,  to  ibow  the  eziatence  of  a  God  t  * 

There  is  a  Ood !  his  nam3  is  traced 

On  every  cloud  that  gilds  the  sky^ 
And  when  the  thunder  shakes  the  spheres. 

It  is  thy  Maker  passing  by. 

There  is  a  God,  each  verdant  leaf, 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  falling  shower, 

The  smallest  insect  in  thy  path 
Proclaims  his  wisdom  and  his  power. 

There  is  a  God,  his  throne  extends 

From  heaven,  to  earth's  remotest  pole, 
His  eye  can  compass  boundless  space, 

Tet  read  the  secrets  of  thy  soul. 

There  is  a  God,  thou  hast  a  proof 

E'en  in  the  smallest  grain  of  sand. 
And  not  one  pebble  'neath  thy  foot. 

Was  e'er  produced  by  mortal  hand. 

Thou  hast  a  proof  in  yonder  sun. 

Which  from  creation's  birth  hath  shone  ; 
And  the  brght  star-gemmed  canopy. 

His  majesty  and  might  make  known. 

There  is  a  Qod^kow  eamt  thou  d4nibt  f 

When  'tis  liis  vital  air  we  breathe. 
And  should  he  its  support  withdraw, 

That  fatal  moment  would  be  death. 

VOL.   VII. —  HO.   VIII.  31* 


30S  Good  Night. 

There  \b  a  God,. though  dow  thy  heart 
May  dare  disown  his  fiovereign  power ; 

But  where  shall  it  obtain  support, 

When  pleasure's  short-lived  reign  is  o'er  ? 

When  worn  with  weariness  and  care. 
Thou  tread'st  thy  pa&way,  thorn  bestrewed, 

Then  shall  a  spirit  tone  proclaim, 
*  Be  still,  and  know  that  /  am  Ood: 

But  when  death's  messenger  shall  lift 

Abore  thee,  his  destrojing  rod. 
When  earth's  receding  from  thy  view, 

Then  shalt  ihswiftar  there  is  ^  God. 

C  RosefriUe  Cottage.  Aitousta, 


GOOD    NIGHT. 

TO  ▲  CHILD. 

Good-night  my  love,  Geod-night ! 

Rest^likethe  folded  flower — 
I  would  that  ailVke  thee. 

Might  know  sleep's  gentle  power ! 

O,  may  pure  angels  spread 
O'er  thee  their  shadowy  wings, 

Guarding  the  sinless  head 
That  dreams  of  earth's  bright  things! 

Of  earth's  bright  things !  those  dreams. 

How  soon  they  pass  away, 
Leaving  but  transient  gleams, 
Ot  the  early,  golden  day ! 

But  pass  thou  on,  blest  one. 
For  thee  each  hour  is  bright  — 

And  may  no  dark  cloud  come  — 
God  bless  thee,  Child !  Good-night ! 
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THE    BRIDAL    DRESS. 

*  She  ilood  in  beauQr  by  the  lide) 
Of  him,  her  love,  her  boast,  her  pride, 
Clad  in  the  bridal  dren ;  -^ 
Yet  who  could  dream  that  iorroWs  itonn 
Would  beat  upon  that  fra^^e  form. 
In  all  its  loveliness  ? ' 

A  FEW  moments  since  I  held  in  my  hand  and  examined  a 
piece  of  crimson  silk,  the  renmant  of  a  bridal  dress  worn  by 
the  first  woman  who  placed  her  foot  on  the  shons  of  New 
England,  and  clad  in  which  she  embarked  in  the  vessel  which 
was  to  bear  her  from  her  home  to  these  then  desolate  shores. 
As  I  viewed  the  firm  and  still  gorgeous  fabric,  my  mind  was 
nnsensibly  led  to  dwell  on  those  days  of  trial,  and  to  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  mingled  feelings  with  which  the  breast  of  the 
wearer  must  have  swollen  as  she  took  the  last  step,  and  threw 
a  last  glance  on  the  shores  of  her  native  land. 

I  invite  the  reader  with  me  to  '  roll  back  the  tide  of  time,' 
and  in  imagination  to  view  the  solemn,  the  impressive  scene. 
The  affianced  ones  had  stood  up  before  the  altar  of  God,  and 
pledged  to  each  other  their  faith,  their  love,  their  all ;  yet 
with  what  a  prospect  before  them?  Had  the  young,  tender 
wife  the  hope  of  peacefiil  enjoyment  near  the  home  of  her 
^theis,  and  amidst  those  scenes  which  youthful  pleasures  had 
rendered  dear,  and  youthful  afibction  had  hallowed  ;  had  she 
the  cheering  expectation  of  drawing  around  her  a  circle  of 
young,  loving  and  joyous  firiends,  to  partake  in  the  delight 
with  which  her  heart  was  overflowing  ?  Ah,  no.  True,  she 
bound  her  fate  to  that  of  one  whom  she  loved,  but  beyond 
the  light  of  his  presence  and  support,  all  was  dark  and  ^ooiny 
indeed. 

She  passed  bora  the  bridal  ceremony,  not  with  the  congrat- 
ulations, but  with  the  tears  and  sighs  and  farewells  of  parents 
andfiiends;  not  to  a  quiet,  comfortable  mansion,  but  to  the 
narrow  decks  of  a  crowded  ship  ;  not  to  the  stillness  of  do- 
mestic peace,  but  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  broad  ocean  ; 
not  to  the  pleasures  of  a  near  fireside  and  a  crowd  of  happy 
acquaintances,  but  to  a  distant  and  uncultivated  land,  a  savage 
race,  and  a  dwelling — she  knew  not  where  !  Does  not  this 
seem  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  shake  the  firm- 
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est  resolution  ?  It  appears  almost  strange  that  man,  with  all 
his  hardihood  and  strength^  should  have  ventured  on  so  remote 
and  uncertain  an  expedition  but  that  a  female,  a  weak,  youth- 
ful female,,  should  so  overcome  the  feelings  natural  to  her  sex, 
seems  impossible.  Yet  it  was  so ;  and  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  band  of  pilgrims,  and  foremost  in  enduring  hardship 
apd  trial,  were  found  women ;  noble,  firm-minded  women ; 
and  those  too  whose  previous  lives  had  fitted  them  for  any- 
thing but  tiie  fatigues  and  privations  of  a  settler's  life.  They 
came  b  the  fulness  and  the  firmness  of  their  love ;  in  the 
strength  of  their  fiature  they  endured ;  and  by  their  unwaver- 
ing determination  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  were  often 
the  means  of  saving  the  infimt  colony  from  destruction.  They 
were,  in  truth,  guardian  and  guiding  angels,  and  by  them  were 
the  sick  healed,  the  feeble  sustained,  the  fainting  revived,  and 
the  strong-hearted  made  to  rejoice  in  hope. 

What  a  speaking  testimony  to  the  noble  nature  of  confiding 
woman !  Of  all  the  instances  of  female  love  which  are  written 
in  the  pages  of  story  (and  thehistory  of  the  settlement  of  our  coun- 
try is  full  of  them)  there  is  none  which  seems  to  me  more  beau- 
tiful or  affecting  than  the  one  I  have  noticed,  none  which  bears  a 
stronger  witness  to  the  excellence  of  woman's  nature.  It  has 
often  been  said,  that  great  events  only  can  fully  develope  the 
powers  of  man,  and  it  may  be  as  truly  remarked,  that  in  great 
emergencies  and  trying  scenes,  woman  has  often  exhibited  a 
innness,  a  contempt  of  suffering  and  danger,  that  puts  to. 
shame  the  boasted  courage  and  endurance  of  the  other  sex. 
Whoever  studies  the  record  of  the.  sufllerings,  the  unceasing 
toils,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  nameless  trials  endured  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  even  with  cheerfulness,  by  the  wives  of 
the  early  settlers,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  with  feelings  of 
respect  for  the  sex  increased  an  hundred  fold.  Ladies  of 
rank,  who  had  been  bred  amid  the  luxuries  and  pomp  of  courts, 
left  their  splendid  mansions  to  bear  ^  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm,'  the  terrors  and  rigor  of  an  unknown  clime ;  ana  those 
of  humbler  station,  but  to  whom  the  name  of  *  savage '  and 
*  desert'  were  equally  wpalling,  relinquished  their  homes, 
parted  frdm  parents  and  tnends,  and  went  with  their  husbands 
to  try  the  fortune  of  the  wilderness* 

I  shall  not  inflict  on  the  patient  reader,  a  tedious  eulogy  on 
our  pilgrim  mothers,  for  this  task  has  already  been  too  well 
done  by  others  to  need  xepetitbn ;  but  it  will  not  be  deemed 
amiss,  I  think,  to  direct  the  eye  of  the  maiden,  the  young  wife 
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and  even  the  matron,  to  those  patterns  of  faithfulness,  con- 
stancy, firmness,  courage  and  love.  Human  nature  is  weak ; 
and  there  are  frequent  seasons  when  individuals  of  both  sexes 
need  to  be  encouraged  and  assured  ;  when  it  becomes  highly 
proper  and  even  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  to  what  has 
been  done,  as  an  incitement  to  do ;  to  what  has  been  suffered, 
as  an  inducement  to  endure ;  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  as  a  reason  and  a 
motive  for  toiling  to  do  one's  duty  in  every  sphere,  however 
limited  (x  however  broad.  It  is  useful  to  seek  good,  moral 
and  religious  examples  in  those  of  our  sex  who  have  lived 
before  us  ;  to  compare  ourselves  with  them  ;  to  aim  at  reaching 
the  perfectness  of  their  moral,  intellectual  or  religious  stature ; 
and  to  endeavor  to  strengthen  our  characters  and  call  into  ex- 
ercise such  good  qualities  as  we  may  possess,  by  a  noble, 
high-toned  and  dignified  emulation. 

I  call,  then,  upon  her  who  is  surrounded  by  troubles,  upon 
whom  the  ills  of  life  have  weighed  with  a  heavy  pressure,  who 
18  perhaps  among  strangers,  lone,  sorrowful  and  distressed,  to 
look  back ;  to  dwell  on  the  deeds  of  those  who  came  to  make 
their  home  in  a  wilderness,  to  take  courage  from  their  example, 
to  seek  support  as  they  sought  it,  fit>m  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  bear  strenuously  down  the  seeming  evils  that  threaten  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

1  offer  a  noble  example  to  tho  ropining  T^ife  !  It  is  that  of 
a  woman,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  whose  head  not  even  the. 
winds  of  heaven  had  visited  roughly,  and  whose  whole  life  had 
been  unclouded  and  serene,  leaving  the  home  of  her  fathers, 
the  land  of  her  birth,  and  clad  in  the  bridal  garment,  embark- 
ing with  her  chosen  one,  to  meet  the  anger  of  the  sea,  the  dan- 
gers of  a  foreign  land,  and  the  opposition  of  a  savage  race  ! 

I  call  on  her  whom  Providence  hath  turned  from  the  high- 
way of  affluence  to  the  humble  path  of  poverty,  if  ever  a 
spirit  of  discontent  seeks  entrance  into  her  heart,  to  deny  the 
visitor,  at  least  until  she  can  remember  those  who  voluntarily 
resigned  the  richest  temporal  blessings  for  a  log  cabin,  a  dreary 
wilderness  and  a  wintry  climate ;  -cheered  and  illumined  how- 
ever by  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him,  who  giveth  and  who 
taketh  away. 

I  call  upon  the  thoughtless  maiden  whose  idol  is  admiration, 
who  measures  life  only  by  the  hours  spent  in  the  light  dissipa- 
tions of  fashionable  society,  to  compare  the  routine  of  her  life 
with  that  of  those  who  sought  a  home  in  this  land  ;  to  pause 
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and  consider  whether  the  lives  of  the  female  pilgrims  teach 
not  a  speaking  lesson ;  whether  they  bear  not  loud  and  clear 
testimony  against  so  manifest  a  perversion  of  the  intellect  of 
woman. 

Finally,  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  one  who  is  about  to 
unite  her  &te  with  that  of  another,  may  she  profit  in  all  things 
by  the  example  set  before  her,  and  imitate  the  constancy,  the 
devotion,  the  firmness,  the  untiring  love  of  her  who  began  her 
pilgrimage  to  a  wilderness  home  in  the  Bbidal  Dress. 

S.  F.  S. 


AMERICAN    MISSIONARY    SCHOOL. 

FROM   'first  impressions/ 

By  JV.  P.  WUUs. 

*  I .  have  passed  most  of  my  leisure  hours  here  in  a  scene  I  certainly  did 
not  reckon  in  anticipation,  amonethe  pleasures  of  a  visit  to  Athens  —  the 
JBLmericani  missionary  school.  We  have  all  been  de1ight<^<3  with  it,  from  the 
commodore  to  the  youngest  midshipman.  Mr  and  Mrs  Hill  have  been  here 
some  four  or  five  years,  and  have  attained  their  present  degree  of  success  in 
the  face  of  every  difficulty.  Their  whole  number  of  scholars  from  the 
commencement,  has  been  upwards  of  three  hundred ;  at  present  they  have 
a  hundred  and  thirtv,  mostly  girls- 

'  We  found  the  school  in  a  new  and  spacious  stone  buifding  on  the  site  ot 
the  ancient  "  market,'*  where  Paul,  on  nis  visit  to  Athens,  "  disputed  daily 
with  those  that  met  with  him."  A  large  coiirt-yard,  shaded  partly  with  a 
pomegranate-tree,  separates  it  from  the  marble  portico  of  the  Jigora,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity.  Mrs  Hill  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  Athenians.  Two  or  three  serious-looking  Greek  girls  were  asidsting 
her  in  regulating  their  movements,  and  the  new  and  admirable  system  <h 
combined  instruction  and  amusement  was  going  on  swimmingly.  There 
were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  children  in  the  benches,  mostly  from  three  to  six 
or  eight  years  of  aee ;  dark-eyed,  cheerful  little  creatures,  who  looked  as  if 
their  **  birthright  of  the  golden  grasshopper  **  had  made  them  nature's  favor- 
ites as  certainly  as  in  the  days  when  their  ancestor-mothers  settled  questions 
of  philosophy.  They  marched  and  recited,  and  clapped  their  sun-bumt 
hands,  and  sung  hymns,  and  I  thought  I  never  had  seen  a  more  mtifyi&g 
spectacle.  I  looked  around  in  vain  for  one  who  seemed  discontented  or 
weary.  Mrs  Hill's  manner  to  them  was  most  affectionate.  She  governs, 
literally,  with  a  smile. 

I  selected  several  little  favorites.  One  was  a  fine  fellow  of  two  to  fliree 
years,  whose  name  I  inauired  immediately.  He  was  Plato  Petarches»  the 
nephew  bf  the  *'  maid  of  Athens,"  and  the  son  of  the  second  of  die  three 
girls  so  admired  by  Lord  Byron.  Another  was  a  giri  of  six  or  seven,  with 
a  lace,  surpassing,  for  expressive  beautv,  that  of  any  child  I  ever  saw.  She 
was  a  Hydriote  by  birth,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  islands.  Her 
little  feet  were  in  Greek  slippers ;  her  figure  was  prettily  set  off  with  an 
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open  jacket,  laced  with  buttooB  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  and  her  head 
was  enveloped  in  a  figured  handkerchief,  folded  gracefully  in  the  style  of  a 
turban,  and  brought  under  her  chin,  so  as  to  show  suspended  a  rich  metallic 
fringe.  Her  face  was  full  but  marked  with  childish  dimples,  and  her  mouth 
and  eyes,  as  beautiful  as  ever  those  expressive  features  were  made,  had  a 
retiring  seriousness  in  tfaem»  indescribably  sweet  She  looked  as  if  she  hid 
been  bom  in  some  scene  of  TurUsh  devastation,  and  had  brought  her  moth* 
eHs  heartache  into  the  world. 

*  At  noon,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  they  marched  out,  clapping  their  hands 
in  time  to  the  instructor's  vdce,  and  seated  themselves  in  order  upon  the 
portico,  in  front  of  the  schooL  Here  their  baskets  were  given  them*,  and 
each  one  produced  her  dinner  and  ate  it  with  the  utmost  propriety.  It  was 
really  a  beautiful  scene, 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  here  is  educated  a  class  of  human  beines 
who  were  else  deprived  of  instructiim  by  the  universal  custom  of  dieir 
country.  The  females  of  Greece  are  suffered  to  grow  up  fai  ignorance. 
One  who  can  read  and  Write  is  rarely  found.  The  school  has  commenced 
fortunately  at  the  most  favorable  moment  The  sovemment  was  in  process 
of  change,  and  an  innovation  was  unnoticed  in  me  confusion  that  at  a  later 
period  might  have  been  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  custom.  The  king 
and  the  president  of  tibe  regency.  Count  Armansberg,  visited  the  school  fre- 
quently during  their  stay  in  Athens,  and  expressed  their  thanks  to  Mrs  Hill 
warmly.  The  Countess  Armansberg  called  repeatedly  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  in  the  school-room  for  anliour.  His  majesty,  indeed,  could  hardly 
find  a  more  useful  subject  in  his  realm.  Mrs  Hill,  with  her  own  personal 
efibrts,  has  taught  more  than  one  hundred  children  to  read  the  HbU.  How 
few  of  us  can  write  against  our  names  an  equal  oflset  to  the  claims  of  duty  ? 

*  Circumstances  made  me  acquainted  with  one  or  two  wealthy  persons  re- 
sidii^  in  Athens,  and  I  received  from  them  a  strong  impression  of  Mr  Hill's 
usefulness  and  high  standing.  His  house  is  the  habitable  resort  of  eveiy 
stranger  of  intelligence  and  respectability. 

<  Mr  King  and  Mr  Robinson,  missionaries  of  the  Foreign  Board,  are  ab* 
sent  at  Psera.    Their  fiunilies  are  here. 

*  I  passed  my  last  evening  among  the  magnificent  ruins  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus.  llie  next  day  was  occupied  ih  returning  visits  to  the  families 
who  had  been  polite  to  us,  and,  with  a  farewell  of  unusual  regret  to  our  es- 
timable missionary  friends,  we  started  on  horseback  to  return  by  a  gloomy 
sunset  to  the  Pineus.  I  am  looUns  more  for  the  amusing,  than  the  useful, 
in  my  rambles  about  the  world,  and  I  confess  I  should  not  have  gone  far  out 
of  my  wav  to  visit  a  missionary  station  anywhere.  But  chance  nas  thrown 
this  of  Athens  across  my  path,  and  I  recoM  it  as  a  moral  spectacle  to  which 
no  thinking  person  could  be  indifferent  I  freely  say  Lnever  have  met  with 
an  equal  number  of  my  feUow-creatures,  who  seemed  to  me-so  indisputably 
and  purely  usefuL  The  most  cavUling  mind  must  applaud  their  devoted 
sense  of  duty,  bearing  up  against  exile  from  country  and  friends,  privations, 
trial  oi  patience,  and  the  many,  many  ills  inevitable  to  such  an  errand  in  a 
foreign  land,  wUle  even  the  coldest  politician  would  find  in  their  eflbrts,  the 
best  promise  for  an  enlightened  renovatbn  of  Greece.' 

We  have  taken  the  above  extract  fiom  the  New  Yotk 
Mirror.  The  interedtiiig  subject  enhanced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  writer  has  expressed  his  feelinjs,  requires  no  flour- 
ish from  our  pen  to  maKe  it  popular.  We  only  wish  'to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  circumstance  of  which  manv 
of  them  probably  are  not  aware,  that  the  school  of  Mrs  Hill 
at  Athens  is  the  recipient  of  the  charity  of  those  American 
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ladies  who  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  female 
education  in  Greece. 

The  anaual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  Norwich, 
(Conn.)  Aug.  91st,  and  we  hope  the  ladies  of  Boston,  who 
are  so  emineDt  for  charity  and  good  works,  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  prosperity  of  an  association,  which  aims  at  the  im- 
provement of  the  sex  and  the  general  extension  of  christian 
intercourse  among  females. 

At  the  annual  meeting  there  is  to  be  a  Report  and  Address 
by  Mrs  Emma  Willard,  and  a  Poem  by  Mrs  Sigoumey. 

The  sum  of  one  dollar  constitutes  any  lady  a  member  of 
the  society.  Ten  dollars  a  life  member,  (or  while  the  society 
continues),  and  entitles,  also,  the  lady  to  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report. 

The  sum  of  Jive  hundred  doUars  was  last  year  appropriated 
by  tbe  '  Troy  Society,'  ta  add  to  the  Missionary  House  at 
Athens  such  accommodations  as  would  enable  Mrs  Hill  to  re- 
ceive the  bene6ciaries  of  the  American  ladies :  and  the 
same  sum  ($500,)  to  support  the  pupils  entered  under  their 
auspices. 

^  I  am  convinced,'  says  Dr'De  Kay,  a  recent  traveller  in  the 
East,  that  nothing  but  education  among  the  females,  will  ever 
civilize  the  oriental  man.'  He  might  likewise  have  added 
that  ehristianity  must  be  mdebted  to  female  influence  before 
it  will  do  its  perfect  work.  Christian  benevolence  should  be 
exerted  to  promote  correct  female  education,  as  the  most  sure 
and  efficient  method  of  spreading  knowledge  and  piety  through- 
out the  world. 


RELIGION    ANI>   INTELLECT. 

Atf  a  suitable  pendant  to  the  '  American  Missionary  school j* 
we  subjoin  an  extract  irom  the  May  number  of  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  It  is  from  an  [article  entitled  ^  The 
Moral  of  Flowers,'  the  editor,  in  his  notice  of  the  work  of 
Mrs  Caroline  Bowles,  has  interwoven  some  remarks  on  ^  Flora's 
Interpreter,'  and  in  the  following  beautiful  strain  pays  his  trib* 
ute  to  the  mtelligence  and  piety  of  our  sex. 

*  In  Britain,  and  in  America,  religion  Urea  pure  and  strong  as  light  in  the 
hearts  of  all  virtuous  women.    They  are  aU  Christians.    Intellect  does  not 
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with  them  kill  Feeline ;  and  the  more  enlightened  they  are  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  ue  more  free-winged  are  tKeir  soaring  flights  heaven- 
ward to  the  source  of  all  Love,  and  all  Pity.  Genius  with  uem  is  uniformly 
inspired  by  Faith.  As  it  is  with  the  high,  so  is  it  with  the  humble  ;  and 
who  ever  heard  —  not  we  —  of  any  female  denying  her  Saviour  in  our 
mother- tongue  ?  The  wives  of  Deists  may  be  mute  in  grief  or  despair ; 
unless,  indeed,  those  lords  of  creation  encourage  them  to  believe  in  Christ- 
ianity, as  a  delusion  nseful  to  preserve  the  weak  from  the  danger  of  vanity 
and  the  passions.  By  the  religious  virtue  of  our  women  has  hitherto  been 
saved  the  sanctity  of  our  household  laws.  Let  them  be  free  thinkers,  like 
too  many  of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  they  will  soon  become  free, 
actors  too,  and  a  horrid  light  will  gleam  ghastly  round  the  hearth.  But  ot 
such  an  event  there  is  no  danger.  Fanaticism  there  is,  too  much  —  and,  too 
much  superstition  —  yet  their  power  is  confined  within  very  limited  ranges, 
and  is  seen  extending  itself  in  folly  not  altogether  harmless  indeed,  for  there 
are  few  harmless  folues,  and  that  which  regards  our  duties  to  the  Deity  can* 
not  but  be  always  disastrous,  and  finally  escaping  in  hysterics  and  the  vapors. 
But  how  beautiful  is  female  piety  —  pure  and  simple  as  that  of  children  — 
in  the  female  character — in  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the  country  of  Mil- 
ton and  Washington !  Laughable  —  if  it  were  not  loathsome  —  to  hear  men 
of  no  knowledge  —  no  talents  —  no  thought  —  mere  men  of  ill- chosen,  or 
rather  unchosen  words — vaunting  themselves  on  their  incredulity  or  dis- 
belief of  all  sacred  truths,  who,  ii  they  could  but  use  their  eyes  and  their 
ears,  would  see  and  hear  reproof  and  Admonition,  and  the  holy  arguments  of 
innocence  and  peace,  in  the  faces  and  voices  of  them  dearest  to  God  and  his  Son.' 


HYMN. 

The  following  lines  were  written  to  be  sung  by  the  pupils  of  one  of  our  schools. 

Fkom  tbe  world*!  allonniODtt  free 
Oa  Um  wiofi  or  harmoay  ; 
May  oar  toali  aseand  to  ibee. 

Hear  of,  Father,  hear. 

When  our  loog  of  pralie  it  o*er, 

Still  oor  hearts  woald  heaveoward  loar, 

While  thy  bissiiof  we  implore. 

Hear  ns,  Father,  hear. 

Wben'oor  sileat  prayer  is  said, 
May  we  by  thy  spirit  led,  , 

Faithful  through  our  tasks  be  sped. 
*  Hear  as.  Father,  hear. 

Lord,  oar  faith  in  thse  increase. 
Let  not  lot*  for  wisdom  eease, 
For  her  paths  ars  paths  of  peaoe. 

Hear  us.  Father,  bear. 

Goard  as,  Lord,ftom  youthful  snares. 
Guide  ns  safethroofh  manhood's  cares. 
Bless  OS,  while  thy  merey  spares. 

Hear  as,  Father,  hear. 

When  the  hoods  of  life  are  riven. 
May  we  all,  oar  sins  forgiven. 
Find  the  tomb  the  gate  to  heaven. 

Hear  as.  Father,  hear. 
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WOMAN    IN    INDIA. 

It  has  been  ofteo  said,  aod  truly,  that  Chriitianity  is  all  in* 
all  to  woman.     Excluded  from  its  divine  light,  and  a  partici- 

!)ation  in  its  promises,  she  is  everywhere  a  degraded  and  suf- 
ering  being.  So  dreadful  is  the  influence  of  this  degradation 
on  society,  in  heathen  countries,  that  even  infidels,  who  have 
been  educated  under  the  restraining  and  humanizing  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  though  they  deny  its  truth,  yet  they  cannot  but 
bear  testimony  to  the  blessed  efiects  of  its  precepts  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  mankind.  We  were  struck  with 
the  remarks  of  Victor  Jacquemont^  a  young  French  naturalist, 
whose  travels  in  India  have  lately  been  published.  He  avows, 
unhesitatingly,  his  infidel  principles,  and  yet,  in  describing  the 
character  of  the  people,  he  feels  that  it  b  only  the  christian, 
religion  which  can  work  the  great  change  necessary  before  any 
essential  improvement  will  be  made.  He  thus  speaks  in  one 
of  his  letters. 

*  Society  in  the  East  sins  at  its  very  foundation.  The  first 
of  its  elements,  domestic  afifection,  scarcely  exists.  In  the 
upper  classes,  which  give  example  to  the  rest,  polygamy  pre- 
vents a  &ther  from  feeling  any  afiection  for  his  too  numerous 
offipring,  and  excites  between  brothers  fierce  jealousy  and 
deadly  hatred.  Woman  is  an  impure  creature,  whom  her 
husband  scarcely  regards  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as 
himself.  The  children  as  they  grow  up,  soon  acquire  this  horri- 
ble notion  of  contempt  for  their  mother^  and  she  drives  them 
awayas  soon  as  they  are  able  to  dispense  with  her  care. 

*  The  domestic  manners  of  India  do  not  seem  to  me  suscep- 
tible of  any  amelioration  so  long  as  the  country  preserves  its 
actual  religious  institutions,  but  perhaps  these  are  too  gene- 
rally believed  immovable.  All  attempts  at  direct  conversion 
have  failed.  But  within  the  last  few  years  the  government  have 
opened  at  Calcutta,  Benares,  and  Delhi,  gratuitous  schools,  to 
which  it  invites,  by  all  means  in  its  power,  children  of  the 
middle  class,  to  instruct  them  in  the  languages  and  sciences  of 
Europe.' 

These  schools  are  only  open  to  male  youth ;  the  females 
are  still  left  in  all  the  gross  ignorance  and  degradation  of 
heathenism.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  vrmk 
of  education  with  the  men^  in  order  to  remove  or  soften  their 
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prejudices  against  female  instruction ;  but  there  will  be  very- 
little  general  improvement  in  tnanners  and  morals  till  the  wo- 
men are  instructed.  We  think  the  attention  of  Christians 
should  be  particularl)r  directed  to  the  subject  of  female  edu- 
cation in  those  countries  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
troduce the  religion  of  Christ.  The  moral  requirements  of 
Christianity  are  more  consonant  with  the  female  character  than  *^ 
with  that  of  man ;  the  moral  virtues  must  be  understood,  prac- 
tised, and  taught  by  mothers,  or  good  habits  in  the  youth,  will 
never  become  common  and  permanent ;  and  the  moral  tone  of 
society  must  be  puriBed  by  female  piety  and  preserved  by 
female  influence,  or  the  missionaries  will  labor,  and  even  the 
holy  Bible  be  sent,  in  vain. 


THE    AIR    SAILOR 


*  Go  tell  the  Chemist  to  fill  my  car ! 

My  spirit  bums  for  an  unction  proud, 
These  sons  of  earth,  I  will  leave  afar ; 
I  will  wrap  myself  in  my  distant  shroud. 

Then  away,  and  away  from  the  drum'  and  shout ! 

Away,  swift  away  from  the  friends  I  love, 
Let  the  cannon's  martial  peal  go  out. 

As  I  quickly  sail  to  the  fields  above ! 

To  the  boundless  swell  of  the  glorious,  sea. 

Away,  far  away,  o'er  the  hills  TU  glide, 
And  my  flag  I  '11  wave  o'er  the  fearful  depth. 

Whilst  my  arm  1  stretch  to  the  ocean  tide. 

The  thunder  may  move  his  spreading  voice, 

Or  heaven's  high  arch  be  lone  and  still. 
Let  my  rushing  car  in  the  winds  rejoice, 

With  the  spirits  of  air  I  shall  feel  no  ill. 

I  'II  hie  along  with  the  things  of  air, 

I  '11  ride  the  winds  o'er  the  rich  green  earth, 
I  '11  dash  through  the  clouds  a  pathless  way, 

Where  the  lightnings  gleam,  and  die  shower  has  birth. 

Away,  then  away  from  this  earthly  crowd. 

With  the  Wind  god's  voice  in  the  silken  fold, 
To  the  fair  blue  heavens,  through^the  white-edged  cloud. 
Where  his  spirits  rejoice  in  the  ether  cold.' 
August,  1894.  g,  ^, 
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LEcrv&Ks  oif  Popui«AK  EoucATtoif.  Bv  Gkorgk  Cokbe.  First 
American  edition  —  with  additions  by  the  Author.  Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen 
and  Lyon.    pp.  180. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  in  our 
country.  His  *  Constitution  of  Man,*  and  '  System  of  Phrenology,*  have 
been  widely  circulated }  and  the  principles  advanced  and  advocated  in  those 
celebrated  works,  arc  gaining  a  deep  and  powerful  influence  in  our  society*. 
It  is  one  peculiarity  of  Mr  Combe*s  works,  that,  while  presentiog  original 
thoughts  from  his  own  mind,  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  the  mind:- 
of  his  readers  to  reflection,  as  well  as  attention.  He  excites  the  desire  to  im- 
prove, while  showing  how  that  improvement  can  be  effected.  He  is  a  jvrac- 
Heal  writer —  but  then  the  practices  he  recommends  all  tend  to  improve  the 
human  being — he  advances  no  visionary  theories  respecting  the  peKecti- 
bility  of  man ;  but  he  calmly  and  clearly  shows  the  way  of  perfecting. 

These  three '  Lectures  on  Popular  Education,*  are  very  valuable  as  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  author*s  former  works.  The  two 
first  are  devoted  to  his  own  sex.  In  the  third  he  particularly  considers 
female  education  ;  and  from  this  we  shall  give  large  extracts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  distant  subscribers,  who  have  not  yet,  probably,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  work. 

*-Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Female  sex,  and  inquire  into  the 
provision  made  for  their  education.  1  regard  the  great  business  of  female 
life  to  be  the  nurture  and  rearing  of  children,  and  the  due  management  of 
the  domestic  circle.  These  occupations  arc  equally  important  to  women  as 
professions  are  to  men ;  and,  under  a  proper  system  of  education,  women 
ought  to  be  taught  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  instructed  in  every  ac- 
compHshmeut,  which  may  directly  contribute  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  attendant  on  them.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  intellect  and  feeling,  the 
little  girl  manifests  this  tendency  of  her  nature.  The  doll  is  then  the  most 
absorbing  object  of  interest  that  can  be  offered  to  her  attention.  In  maturer 
years  the  mimic  infant  is  laid  aside,  but  the  feelings  which  found  delightful 
expression  in  the  caresses  bestowed  on  it  are  not  extinct.  The  nature  of 
the  woman  is  the  name  as  that  of  the  girl :  the  conventional  fashions  of  so- 
ciety may  teach  her  to  draw  a  veil  over  her  affections ;  but  they  glow  inter- 
nally, and  it  will  still  be  her  highest  gratification  to  give  them  scope  in  an 
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honorable  and  useful  field.  If  this  be  woman's  nature,  her  education  ought 
to  bear  direct  reference  to  &e  cultivation  and  direction  of  it :  in  short,  ma- 
ternal and  domestic  duties  should  be  held  out  as  the  leading  objects  of  fe- 
male existence,  and  her  training  should  proceed  in  harmony  with  this  great 
end.  High  physical,  moral,  and  inteUectual  qualities,  are  required  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  these  purposes ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajring  that 
no  occupations  allotted  to  man  aflbrd  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
best  elements  of  mind,  than  tiiose  here  assigned  to  woman.* 

Mr  Combe  thinks  that  heaUh  is  a  physical  quality  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  a  mother ;  and  that  women  should  be  well  instructed  to  preserve 
their  own  health  and  also  that  of  their  children. 

*  For  many  years,  the  lives  of  children  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the 
care  of  the  mother.  Young  women,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taught  not  only 
how  to  regulate  their  own  habits  so  that  they  may  preserve  their  bealdi  and 
vigor,  but  also  how  to  treat  children,  both  as  physical  and  mental  beings. 
This  information  would  be  attended  with  g^at  advantages,  whether  diey 
subsequently  discharged  maternal  duties  or  (not  The  very  study  of  the 
structure,  functions,  and  proper  treatment  of  human  beings,  with  the  view 
of  exercising  kindly  affection  towards  them,  would  be  delightful  in  itself; 
and  the  young  students,  if  diey  did  not  become  mothers,  would  at  least  be 
sisters,  aunts,  or  friends,  and  could  never  want  opportunities  for  the  practice 
of  their  knowledge.  Information  of  this  description  is  not  neglected  by  wo« 
men  with  impunity.  It  appears  by  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  that 
between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  all  the  children  baptized,  die  within  the  first 
two  years.  There  is  no  example  among  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, of  such  a  vast  mortality  of  their  young,  where  external  violence  is 
withheld ;  so  that  woman,  with  reason,  and  morality,  and  religion  as  her 
gifts,  makes  a  poor  figure  in  her  maternal  character,  contrasted  with  the  in- 
ferior creatures  acting  under  the  guidance  of  pure  instinct.  Much  of  this 
mortality  arises  from  imperfect  health  in  Uie  parents  themselves,  so  that  the 
children  are  bom  with  only  a  feeble  embryo  of  life ;  but  much  is  also  owing 
to  injudicious  treatment  after  birth. 

<  One  important  branch  of  female  instruction,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  tiie 
treatment  of  children  as  physical  beings.  Lectures  should  be  instituted  to 
communicate  this  information,  and  ihe  basis  of  it  ought  to  be  anatomy  and 
physiology.  The  minutiae  of  these  sciences  need  not  be  treated  of,  but  all 
the  leading  organs  and  their  uses  should  be  explained.  It  is  a  great  error  •^ 
to  suppose  that  this  study  is  necessarily  shocking  and  indelicate,  ft  is  so  only 
in  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.* 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Combe,  that '  maternal  and  domestic  duties  should  be 
held  as  the  leading  objects  of  female  existence,*  are  entirely  consonant  with 
our  own  —  but  we  hold  that  those  duties  are  of  paramount  importance  in   *" 
society,  and  that  the  high  and  varied  attainments  in  philosophy  and  science, 
are  more  absolutely  necessary  for  Uie  mother  than  for  the  exercise  of  any 
merely  mechamcal   or  professional  pursuits  which  occupy  the  individual 
man.    And  we  think  that  the  education  of  woman  should  be  as  amply  pro-  v^ 
vided  for  at  the  puplic  expense  as  that  of  the  other  sex  —  not  tiiat  women 
may  be  qualified  for  masculine  pursuits  —  but  for  their  own  duties.    Now 
read  Mr  Combe's  requisitions  of  what  women  as  wives  and  mothers  ought 
to  know,  and  see  if  we  are  extravagant  in  our  own  estimate  of  the  oecesnty 
of  female  education. 
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*  Another  Icadiag  branch  of  female  education  ought  to  be  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  will  fit  a  woman  to  direct  successfully  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture  of  her  children.  This  embraces  a  vast  field  of  useful  and 
interesting  information.  If  we  should  ask  any  mother,  who  has  not  studied 
mental  philosophy,  to  write  out  a  catalogue  oi  the  desires,  emotions,  and  in- 
tellectual powers  which  she  conceives  her  children  to  be  endowed  with ;  — 
to  describe  the  particular  objects  of  each  faculty  ;  its  proper  sphere  of  ac- 
tion ;  the  abuses  into  which  it  is  most  prone  to  fall ;  and  also  the  best  method 
of  directing  each  to  its  legitimate  objects,  within  its  just  sphere,  so  as  best 
to  avoid  hurtful  aberrations, —  we  know  well  that  she  could  not  execute 
such  a  task.  I  entreat  any  lady,  who  has  a  family,  and  who  has  derived  no 
aid  from  mental  philosophy,  lo  make  the  experiment  for  her  own  satisfac- 
tion. She  will  discover  in  her  own  mind  a  vast  field  of  ignorance,  of  which, 
before  making  the  trial,  she  could  not  have  conjectured  the  extent.  I  have 
time  only  to  say  that  I  regard  the  earnest  and  practical  study  of  Phrenology, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  primitive  faculties  and  their  scope  of  action,' as  an 
indispensable  step  in  practical  education.  There  are  few  mothers  who  do 
not  sometimes  discover  wayward  feeUngs,  particular  biases,  or  alarming  ten- 
dencies, breaking  out  in  their  children,  when  they  least  expect  them  ;  and 
I  appeal  to  their  own  consciousness,  whether  they  have  not,  in  alarm  and 
bewilderment,  wondered  what  these  could  be,  and  lamented  their  own  ina- 
bility to  comprehend  or  to  guide  them.  Mothers  who  have  experienced 
this  darkness,  and  have  subsequently  studied  Phrenology,  have  appreciated 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  light  which  it  shed  on  their  practical  duties. 
I  am  not  pleading  the  cause  of  Phrenology  for  the  sake  oi  making  prose- 
lytes. My  proposition  is  general,  that  a  mother  cannot  train  faculties  with- 
out knowing  their  nature,  objects  and  sphere  of  activity ;  and  if  any  woman 
can  find  practical  information  on  these  points  without  the  aid  of  Phrenology, 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  her  to  seek  out  and  to  apply  it. 

*  Let  us  now  suppose  a  mother  to  be  instructed  concerning  the  physical 
constitution  and  mental  faculties  of  her  children ;  she  will  next  require  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  objedts  in  the  external  world  to  which  these 
faculties  are  related.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  <<  delightful  task  to  rear  the 
tender  thought,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  snoot*'  The  power  of 
doing  so  seems  to  imply  some  knowledge  in  the  teacher  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  mind  will  shoot  most  successfully,  and  of  the  objects  to  which  it 
is  related ;  in  other  words,  such  acquaintance  with  the  external  world  as  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  of  the  child,  and  op- 
erate on  the  happiness  of  the  future  man  or  woman.  In  female  training,  the 
communication  of  this  information  is  deplorably  neglected.    It  implies  the 

*  study  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  familiar  ncquaintance  with  the  social  institutions  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  civil  history  of  nations.  If  an  ilMnfbrmed  mother  have  an 
acute  and  clc\'er  child,  bow  is  she  puzzled  by  its*^ questions !  and  if  she  pos- 
sess any  natural  sensibility,  how  keenly  docs  she  feel  and  regret  her  own 
ignorance,  when  it  forces  her  to-  evade  instead  of  furnishing  rational  and 
instructive  answers  to  it»  ini;eniuus  and  interesting  inquiries ! 

*  The  mother  has  it  in  her  power  to  exert  a  ^rcat  and  permanent  influence 
on  the  character  of  her  children :  she  makes  the  deepest  impressions,  and 
supplies  the  earliest  ideas,  that  enter  their  minds ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  society  at  large  that  she  should  be  well  qualified  for  so  im- 
portant a  duty.  Chilviren  who  are  not  gifted  with  originating  powers  of 
mind,  which  is  the  case  with  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty,  renect  slavish- 
ly, when  they  grow  up,  the  impressions  and  idesis  which  their  mothers, 
nurses,  companions,  teachers,  and  books  have  infused  into  them  ;  and  of 
these  the  authority  of  the  mother  is  not  the  least.  **  It  was  said  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  men  (Napoleon,)  who  was  himself,  as  he  avow- 
ed, principally  indebted  to  maternal  culture  for  the  unexampled  elevation  to 
which  he  subsequently  rose,  that  the  future  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  child 
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depeodg  entirely  upoa  the  mother."  Let  wamBo  remember,  Iberefoni,  thit 
(bey  may  tow  the  leeds'of  superstition,  prejudice,  error,  uid  baneluf  pre- 
posaessioa;  or  of  piety,  uoiverail  charity,  sound  sense,  philosophical  periep- 
Ilon,  Bud  true  knowledge,  according  (o  the  state  of  their  own  altunments; 
and  let  them  b1>o  ponder  well  [he  fact,  that  the  more  thoroushly  deiUtute 
they  are  of  ail  sound  infonnatian.  and  of  all  rational  views  of  mind  and  its 
objects,  the  less  they  are  aware  of  their  deficieiicieB,  and  of  the  evils  which 
their  ignorance  is  inflicting  on  anottier  {[eneralion. 

'  In  addition  to  the  branches  of  solid  instraetion  before  nurated,  women 
euffht  to  be  taught  such  elegant  and  reHned  accomplishmeDta  as  Ibey  indi- 
vidually are  capable  of  learning.  These  throw  over  the  domestic  circle  a 
charm  which  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  What  1  condemn  ii,  the  teaching 
of  music,  drawing,  and  conventional  manners,  to  tbe  eicluaion  of  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge.  An  enlightened,  reGncd  and  elegant  noman,  is  the 
most  lovely  and  perfect  of  animated  beings ;  and  no  philosopher,  In  recom- 
mcDding  useful  instruction,  would  desire  to  see  abated,  by  one  iota,  the 
graces  which  adorn  the  female  character.' 

Mr  Combe  pays  ■  high  compliment  to  the  views  of  Mrs  Willard,  our 
country-woman,  and  warmly  recommends  her  '  Address  <hi  Educalton.' 

Tin  House  I  LIVE  IK.    Past  Fibst.   Thr  Fhaue.   For  tkb  v*c  or 

TAUILIES     AMD  SCHOOLS.       By    WlLLIAU      A.  AlCOTT,  BoStOtl :  Lilly, 

Wait,  k.  Co.  pp.  144. 

Mr  Alcott's  work  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  comes  very  opportunely 
after  Combe's  Lectuica  —  the  latter  recommends  these  studies  to  females, 
and  the  former  furnishes  thtf  very  book  tQ  begin  with.  ■  The  House  I  Live 
in,' is  an  ingeninuBdeacription  of  the  human  frame,  showing  its  adaptation 
to  every  purpose  which  the  mind,  its  lofty  and  living  inhalntanl,  ahouU  de. 
siretofulQI.  It  ts  illustrated  by  numerous  eagraTio|;s  —  here  is  one  of 
the  teeth,  with  a  description  which  will  show  the  jtyle. 


'  When  the  otimber  of  teeth  ts  complete,  in  an  adult,  and  none  have  been 
i«  or  drawn  Out,  each  jaw  cnntaim  sinteen ;  and  both,  of  courae,  thirly- 
ro.  The  en^^raving  represenlit  the  Icti  aide  of  Iho  face.  You  see  theri> 
re  eight  Icelh  above  and  eight  below ;  that  is  Just  half  of  the  whole.  — 
hiliircn  have  but  twenty,  at  first,  or  ten  in  each  jaw.  These  twenty  arc 
imedmos  called  the  milk  teeth,  becaiuc  they  appsar  while   the  child's 
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{mudpal  food  is  milk.  These  they  shed,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
borteen  years,  and  thirtytwo  new  ones  grow  in  their  places.  There  is  a 
period  in  every  child's  life,  say  at  abotit  the  age  of  six  years  —  when  if  it 
have  not  yet  beg^n  t6  shed  its  first  teeth,  there  2ae  forty  eighty  in  both  jaws ; 
twenty  In  sight,  and  twentyeight  beneath  them,  lying  deep  in  the  jaws,  at 
their  roots. 

'  When  you  look  on  the  jaw  bone  of  man  or  any  other  animal,  however, 
you  do  not  see  the  roots  or  fanes  of  the  teeth.  They  are  encased  or  buried 
deep  in  the  jaw.  The  engraving  shows  how  the  roots  would  appear,  if  the 
bone  in  frant  of  them  was  broken  or  split  off. 

*  Those  in  front  have  only  one  root  each ;  the  grinders  or  double  teeth 
have  two,  and  sometimes  more. 

<  There  are  four  kinds  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  viz.  4  incitoreSt  or  fore  teeth  ; 
2  euspidatU  or  canine  teeth,  called  also  eye  teeth;  4  small  grinders  or  bieu$- 
pideB  ;  and  6  large  grinders  or  molar ts.  Of  these,  half  are  of  course,  on 
each  side. 

'  The  fore  teeth  and  eye  teeth  have  but  one  root  each.  The  small  grind- 
ers do  not  usually  have  more  than  one  ;  but  they  are  often  indented  length- 
wise, so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  two.  Theflarge  grinders  of  the  lower 
jaw  have  two  roots,  and  those  of  the  upper  have^Mree,  two  before,  and  one 
behind  or  on  the  inside. 

'  Who  does  not  admire  a  charming  set  of  teeth  ?  With  some  people  they 
are  one  of  the  principal  marks  of  beauty.  But  they  are  tw^ul,  as  well  as 
handsome,  as  long  as  they  remain  sound.  The  teeth  of  some  persons  re- 
main sound  and  beautiful  all  their  days.  Would  you  like  to  have  yours  do 
so  ?  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  following  particular  account  of  them,  and 
perhaps  when  we  know  their  nature  and  structure  better,  we  may  better 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them.  • 

*  Like  the  rest  of  the  bones,  the  teeth  consist  principally  of  earthy  sub- 
stance ;  I  mean  lime.  But  at  first  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  bones  in 
us  ,ef  any  kind.  Some  have  begun  to  be  a  little  solid,  others,  have  not 
Where  tiie  bones  afterwards  are,  we  find  a  piece  or  lump  of  something 
which  is  transparent,  and  more  like  jelly  than  bone.  This  in  time  o99ifie$f 
that  is,  becomes  solid ;  and  then  we  cafl  it  bone. 

*  The  teeth,  as  well  as  the  other  bones,  are  at  first  a  piece  of  jelly.  They 
do  not  appear,  at  birth,  for  they  are  in  the  jaw  bone.  And  what  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  the  lumps  of  jelly-like  substance  which  make  both  teeUi, 
(ttie  one  which  is  shed  early  and  also  that  which  comes  afterward  in  its 
place)  are  there ;  one  near  the  edge  of  the  jaw  bone,  and  the  other  a  Utde 
deeper  within  it 

<  It  will  help  you  to  understand  this  if  you  will  examine  the  large  cut  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

<  When  the  soft  pieces  of  jelly,  which  form  the  teeth,  become  6ofie,  it  is 
as  follows.  First,  a  hard  speck  commences  in  the  centre  of  a  tooth,  ami  this 
gradually  grows  larger  till  the  jelly  is  gone,  and  its  place  is  taken  up  by 
bone.  This  is  called  ouification  ;  though  bones  of  a  different  shape  ossify 
a  little  differently. 

<  The  teeth,  however,  consist  of  something  else  besides  solid  bone.  If 
they  did  not,  they  would  very  soon  wear  out.  Do  you  think  a  piece  of 
common  bone,  put  in  place  of  a  tooth,  would  last  us  to  chew  with  half  a 
century  or  more .'  By  no  means.  '*  But  what  then  ? "  you  will  say.  I 
will  tell  you. 

*  Each  tooth  oonststs  of  three  parts ;  the  eroum^  the  neek^  and  the  fang, 
Th»fang  or  rooi^  is  the  part  which  is  set  firmly  in  the  jaw  bone,  as  if  it 
were  driven  in  like  a  nail.  The  neck  is  close  to  the  ed^e  of  the  jaw,  where 
the  thin  skin  or  membrane  which  covers  Uie  jaw  bone  joins  to  the  toodi  and 
adheres  to  it  (It  is  this  membrane  which  the  dentist  separates  witii  his 
lancet,  when  he  is  going  to  extract  a  tooth.)    The  tooth  ta  often  a  little 
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smiUer  ber«,  like  m  neck ;  or  ai  if  a  cord  hid  been  tied  tiihtly  tronnd,  and 
indcDted  it  Vht  crown,  or  bcdy  of  the  toolh,  U  thai  nhich  ne  see  above 
the  pim.    Every  bNKb  hai  blood,  asiAfteling  in  it,  but  of  this  I  cannot  tell 

'  Now  to  prerenl  Ihe  teeth  fram  trearing  out  as  a  piece  of  common  booe 
would,  this  CTOiDt  la  coated  all  over  with  aomelfaing  much  harder  than  any 
bone  in  Ihe  human  body.    It  is  called  tnamel. 

•  Hard  as  i(  ii,  however,  enamel  will  wear  out  in  time.  It  will  wear  out 
much  looQer  for  picking  the  teeth  with  pins  orneedles,  as  many  ilo.  These 
thing!  are  too  hmd,  even  Ibr  this  hard  enamel ;  and  are  apt  to  crumble  it 
off".  So  la  Ihe  wretched  practice  of  cracking  nuts  with  the  teeth  ;  or  indeed 
the  bitinE  of  any  substances  harder  than  the  cruat  of  good  dry  bread.  If 
uted  to  bite  nothing  harder  than  that,  and  if  not  injured  in  some  other' 
way — lor  there  are  a  Ibousaod  ways  of  injuring  the  teeth  —  they  may, 
penaps,  last  all  our  lives.  But  if  the  enamel  once  gets  brokeo  away,  so 
that  the  air  and  other  aubstsnces  come  lo  the  softer  bone  under  the  enamel. 
Ihe  tooth  soon  becomes  hollow,  or  decays.  Like  an;  other  part  of  the  won- 
derlijl  frame  which  God  hu  given  us,  Ihey  will,  however,  last  Ihe  longer 
for  being  moderately  ur~ ' 

•  Thaw  kinds  of  load 
tAth  ;  and  cause  the  ei 
so,  is  a  queaUoo  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  answer  here  ;  but  you  may 
believe  the  (act.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  I  hope  lo  say  more  on  Qa> 
subject. 

'One  thing  more,  however.  Vou  should  keep  your  teeth  clean.  Alter 
eating  anything,  always  rinse  them  well.  And  if  you  rub  them  with  a  soil 
brush,  several  times  a  day,  it  may  do  some  good  In  the  way  of  preserving 

'  We  are  tempted  to  give  one  more  eztnct,  deacribing  the  itand.  Dr 
Bell'a  Treatise  on  the  Hand  just  now  gives  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
the  mechaniim  and  uses  of  this  important  part  of  Ih^human  frame.' 
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'  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  curiosity  under  the  sun  than  the  hMman 
hand.  Yet  who  thinks  anyuing  about  it  ?  The  truth  is,  many  of  the  best, 
as  well  as  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  world,  are  neglected  in  the  same 
manner.  Think  of  the  thousand  uses  of  water.  What  living  thing  could 
exist  llwidu>ut  it  ?  Yet  do  we  think  much  of  all  this ;  and  are  we  ever 
thankful  for  so  valuable  a  gift  as  water  is  ? 

*  The  bones  represented  in  the  engraving  are  those  of  the  l^  hand»  and 
you  look  upon  the  top  or  backside  of  it.  The  whole  hand  and  wrist  contain 
twentyseven  bones ;  nineteen  in  the  former,  and  ei^ht  in  the  latter.  *  The 
bones  in  the  hand  have  a  general  resemblance,  though  some  are  much  • 
longer  than  others.  The  four  longest,  opposite  (he  figure  },  support  die 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  are  joined  at  one  end  to  the  wrist  bones,  and  at  the 
oAer  to  the  first  joint  of  the  fingers.    'J'hey  are  called  the  metacarpus. 

<  The  bones  of  the  wrist  are  called  the  earpua.  They  are  situated  oetween 
the  ulna  (5)  and  the  r<ulitu  (6)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  metacarpal  bones 
and  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  on  the  other.  They  are  wedged  together 
like  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  only  not  so  firmly. 

'  'The  first  four  bones  of  the  fingers  j  opposite  figure  2,  are  the  longest  Those 
opposite  3,  are  shorter;  the  last,  or  those  marked  4,  shorter  still.  The 
thumb  has  one  bone  less  than  the  fingers.  All  the  joints  of  the  hand —  and 
there  are  fourteen,  besides  the  wrist  —  are  the  hinge  joints,  and  the  ends  of 
tiie  bones  are  made  a  little  like  door  hinges.  They  only  bend  in  one  direc- 
tion, of  course.  Where  the  fingers  join  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  there  is 
much  more  freedom  of  motion,  than  at  the  hinge-like  finger  joints.  But  the 
j<^t  at  the  wrist  admits  of  motion,  very  freely  in  every  direction. 

*  When  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  not  quite  so  naked  as  they  appear  in  the 
engraving,  but  are  dressed  up  in  muscles,  tendons,  membranes,  nerves,  ar- 
teries, and  veins,  and  covered  with  skin,  nails,  &c,  in  a  manner  which  I 
cannot  fully  describe  in  this  volume,  the  whole  'presents  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.  Beautiful  and  useful  as  it  as,  however,  and  placed  before  our 
eyes  from  the  time  we  see  the  light,  till  we  sleep  in  death,  there  are  few 
things  in  the  whole  visible  world  M  which  not  only  children,  but  adults,  are 
so  iciorant ! 

'  To  prepare  the  young  reader  for  a  full  description  of  this  member  in 
Part  11,  I  here  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  BelPs  Briogwater  Treatise  on  the 
Hand,  lately  published. 

^  **The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a  thousand  purposes, 
adapting  the  hand  and  fingers,  as  in  holding  a  rod,  a  switch,  a  swoni,  a  ham- 
mer, a  pen  or  pencil,  engravins  tool,  &c,  in  all  which  a  secure  hold  and 
freedom  of  motion  are  aamirably  combined.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  delicate  and  moving  apparatus  of  the  palm 
and  fingers  is  guarded.  The  power  with  which  the  hand  grasps,  as  when  a 
sailor  lays  hold  to  raise  his  body  to  the  rigging,  would  be  too  great  for  the 
texture  of  mere  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels  ;  they  would  be  crushed,  were 
not  every  part  that  bears  the  pressure,  defended  with  a  cushion  of  fat,  as 
elastic  as  that  which  we  have  described  in  the  foot  of  the  horse  and  the  cameL 
To  add  to  this,  there  is  a  muscle  which  runs  across  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  supports  the  cushion  on  the  inner  edee.  It  is  the  muscle  which  raising 
the  inner  edge  of  the  palm,  forms  the  dnuking  cup  of  Diogenes.*'  * 

Right  and  Wrong:  or  Familiar  Illustratiohs  or  the  Mo- 
ral Duties  or  Children.  By  Marianna.  Boston  :  Published  by 
Wm.  Peiree.    pp.  162. 

We  have  looked  over  this  little  book  with  much  interest  It  was  evidently 
written  by  one  who  feels  a  deep  desire  to  do  good ;  and  she  has  chosen  one  of 
the  most  efficient  methods  ot  usefulness,  in  which  a  woman  can  engage  — 
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that  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  the  young.  The  sketches  of 
life  are  fVesh  and  glowing ;  the  feelings  and  paariona  of  childhood  well  por- 
trayed, and  the  moral  lessons  defined*  with  a  touching  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity. We  have  only  one  fault  to  find,  and  that  may  be  easily  corrected 
in  another  edition.  We  allude  to  the  '  children's  talk ;'  the  contraction  of 
words,  and  the  use  of  inelegant  expressions.  Could  n*t  would  n't,  9han*t 
haven^t,  is  n*t,  are  not  so  easy  for  a  child  to  read  as  could  not,  have  not,  flee, 
would  be,  and  the  language  is  not  so  elegant.  When  ttiere  is  a  choice  in 
words,  and  for  a  child's  book,  we  insist  that  where  two  expressions  are 
equally  significant  and  easy,  the  most  elegant  one  should  always  be  used. 

*  Come,  little  girls,  it  is  time  to  get  up,*  said  Ellen  Campbell  to  her  two 
little  sisters,  Cornelia  and  Sarah. 

<  Oh  !  no :  I  am  not  going  to  get  up,  said  Cornelia. 
'  I  will  get  up  presently.' 

*  No,  I  don't  want  to  get  up  quite  yet' 

Now  substitute  the  word  rise  for  get  up,  and  tell  me  which  you  would 
pre£pr  that  a  child  of  your  own  should  be  in  ttie  habit  of  using  ?  One  phrase 
is  as  easily  acquired  and  understood  by  a  child  as  the  other. 

We  name  these  »maU  faults  of  the  book,  because  we  think  the  moral  ten- 
dency and  the  popular  illustrations  will  make  it  a  favorite,  and  we  desire  that 
its  influence  may  be  without  alloy. 

MiSSIOlfA&T    VOYAQEB    AMOITO    THB  SoUTK  SbA  IsLAlTDS  —  With  eO- 

gravings  fit>m  original  designs.    Boston :    Clapp  and  Broaders.    pp.  200. 

A  neat  and  valuable  volume,  designed  for  the  young,  and  compiled,  chiefly, 
Irom  the  works  of  Ellis,  Stewart,  and  those  voyagers  who  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  introducing  Christiantty  among  the  inhahitantB  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  moral  interest  of  this  great  event  imparts,  as  we  might  expect,  a  tone 
of  serious  beauty  to  the  descriptions  of  character,  manners  and  even  scen- 
ery which  are  given.  We  see,  as  it  were,  the  moral  gloom  and  deformity 
of  heathenism,  passing  away  from  the  soft  vales  and  green  hills  of  Tahiti, 
like  deafli-brooding  exhalations  before  the  morning  sun ;  and  we  feel  that 
peace  and  joy  have  descended  on  those  beautiful  islands  that  rise  fair  as  onr 
dreams  of  Eden,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  calm  sea.  One  spot  is  stiU  in 
dreadful  darimess  and  the  dwelling-place  of  cruelty.  New  Zealand  his 
scarcely  yet  participated  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  But  her  people  are 
capable  of  becoming  a  noble  and  spiritual  race ;  none  of  the  nadve  tribes 
yet  discovered,  display  such  decided  intellectual  faculties,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  industrious,  And  they  also  show,  at  times,  a  tender- 
ness of  feeling  which  would  do  honor  to  the  most  refined  and  cultivated 
European.  Such  is  the  incident  we  will  quote,  and  the  illustration  also; 
it  is  a  touching  picture. 
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'  Mlkiog  ui  excuraioD  into  Ibe  country  anerwardi,  Mr  Ellis  met  with 
Tetora,  I  chief,  and  a  number  of  Uie  iilaadera,  who  on  seeing  the  misstoD- 
ariea,  lao  brward  la  mtet  tbein,  saying 'how  do  you  do  !  as  in  England;  but 
toucning  noses  with  the  strangers,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

'  The  chief  was  a  tall,  fine  louinK  man,  about  six  feel  high,  and  pniportioil- 
ally  Mont,  bis  limbs  linn  nod  musculBr;  and  wbeo  dressed  in  his  WHr-cloak, 
with  all  his  implements  of  death,  he  must  have  appeared  rormldable  to  hit 
enemies.  '  When  acquainted  with  ourhusiness,'  says  Mr  Eliii,*  he  prepared 
to  accompany  us ;  hut  berore  we  set  out,  an  incident  occurred  that  greatly 
raised  my  eslimation  of  his  character,  la  front  of  (he  hut  sat  his  wue,  and 
around  her  were  two  or  three  little  children  playicg.  In  passing  fnun  the 
hul  to  the  boat,  Tetoro  struck  one  of  the  little  ones  uith  his  foot ;  (he  child 
cried,  and  though  (he  chief  had  his  mat  on  and  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  B(epping  into  the  boat  where  we  were  wudng  for  him, 
he  no  sooner  heard  its  cries,  than  he  turned  back,  took  the  child  up  in  his 
arms,  patted  its  Utile  head,  dried  its  (bars,  and  giving  it  lo  the  mother,  has- 
tened to  join  US.  Uia  converealiDn  in  the  boat,  duriDg  the  remainder  of  (he 
voyage,  indicated  no  inferiority  of  intellect  nor  deficiency  ol  inlbrmalioD,  *s 
fur  asbe  possessed  (he  meanj  of  obtaining  it.' 


'  To  Um  BphnMr.  ■ 

StnnI  otbtt  sRielaa  un  ■ectpud,  ud  ■HI  sppHi  wtato  we  hsn  sccuion  &t  Ihea 
tVt  tlxHU  ba  (Isd  ot  •  rrwi  utirli  fiDm  ibg  snUw  of  tba '  Birth  llBf  out' in  :aw  Msr  [h 
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WOMAN'S    WAY    TO    EMINENCE. 

No.    I. 

Vert  few  females  obtain  celebrity  for  any  public  perform- 
ance. The  wide  world  is  not  their  sphere ;  but  there  is  a 
6eld  of  hope  almost  entirely  their  own,  and  the  bright  flowers 
which  they  may  cultivate  arfe  hallowed  by  that  blessed  promise, 
which  spoke  joy  to  the  heart  of  our  first  Mother,  when  she 
was  leaving  Eden.  '  The  seed  of  the  woman'  it  was  tiiat 
should  repair  the  '  wo  which  sin  had  wrought.'  From  that 
hour  to  the  present,  it  is  in  her  children  that  the  hope  of  wo- 
man lives  ;  and  by  their  conduct  and  character  that  she  obtains 
her  greatest  earthly  happiness  and  fame. 

But  examples  teach  with  authority  and  persuasion  ;  and  we 
intend  to  give  from  time  to  time,  sketches  of  eminent  women, 
good  mothers  of  great  men.  The  first  in  interest  and  renown 
to  the  heart  of  an  American  is  the  mother  of  our  own  hero. 
To  her  memory  the  homage  of  the  nation  has  been  rendered ; 
she  shares,  with  her  illustrious  son.  the  admiration  of  the 
eWorld  —  with  his  name  comes  her  remembrance;  and  what 
loftier  pcaise  could  any  woman  covet,  than  to  be  like  her  ? 
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^  The  Mother  of  Washizvgtobi.' 

^  There  was  a  fine  mixture  of  energy  and  dignity  in  the 
character  of  females  of  the  higher  ranks,  in  our  olden  time. 
We  of  modem  days,  to  whom  languor  and  luxury  are  dear, 
allege  that  it  was  carried  too  far.  We  complain  that  it  involv- 
ed reserve  and  sternness.  Perhaps,  we  are  not  sensible  that 
we  verge  so  palpably  to  the  other  extreme,  as  to  retain  in  our 
style  of  manners  scarcely  the  shadow  of  that  power  by  which 
folly  is  checked  and  frivolity  silenced. 

^  The  Mother  of  Washington,  has  been  pronounced  a  model 
of  the  true  dignity  of  woman.     She  seemed  to  combine  the 
Spartan  simplicity  and  firmness,  with  the  lofty  characteristics 
of  a  Roman  matron.     With  a  heart  of  deep  and  purified  affec- 
tions, she  blended  that  majesty  which  commanded  the  rever- 
ence  of  all.     At  the  head  of  a  large  household,  whose  charge, 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  devolved  solely  on  her,  the  en- 
ergy of  her  tireless  superintendence  preserved  subordination 
and  harmony.     Tlie  undeviating  integrity  and  unshaken  self- 
command  of  her  illustrious  son,  were  developments  of  her 
own  elements  of  character,  —  fruits  from  those  germs  which 
she  planted  in  the  soil  of  his  infancy.     To  the  inquiry,  what 
course  had  been  pursued  in  the  early  education  of  one,  whom 
not  only  America,  but  the  world,  regards  with  honor,  almost 
divine,  she  replied, — ^his  first  lesson  was  to  obey  J     It  was 
her  dignity  of  manner,  courteous,  yet  rejecting  all  ostentation, 
and  content  to  array  itself  in  the  ^  plain  and  becoming  garb  of 
the  ancient  Virginian  lady,'  —  that  elicted  from  those  accustom- 
ed to  the  pomp  and  gorgeous  costume  of  European  courts,  the 
high  praise,  that  ^  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  country  which  pro^ 
duced  such  motherSy  could  boast  such  a  man  as  JrashingtonJ* 

He  therefore  who  has  been  likened  to  Fabius  •—  to  Cincin- 
natus  and  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  only  to  show  how  greatly 
he  transcended  them  by  being  a  christian,  —  he  who  has  made 
the  hallowed  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  sacred  to  the  patriot 
as  the  shrine  at  Mecca  to  the  pilgrim,  —  shares  his  glory  with 
her  who  wrought  among  the  rudiments  of  his  being  with  no 
careless  or  uncertain  hand.  The  monument  which  now  des- 
ignates her  last  repose  —  which  her  native  clime  should  have 
hasted  to  erect  —  but  which  private  munificence  exulted  to 
rear  —  speaks  strongly  and  eloquently  to  her  sex.  It  bids 
them  impress  the  character  of  true  greatness  upon  the  next 
generation.     It  warns  them  to  prepare  by    unslumbering 
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efforts,  for  this  tremeDdous  responsibility.  It  reminds  them 
that  in  their  appointed  ministrations  they  are  but '  little  lower 
than  the  angels.'  And  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  indulge  in 
lassitude  or  to  trifle  away  the  brief  season  of  her  probation,  — 
or  to  forget  that  she  may  stamp  an  indelible  character  either 
for  good  or  evil,  on  some  immortal  mind,  go  and  renounce  her 
errors,  —  and  deepen  her  energies  and  relumine  her  hopes  at 
the  tomb  of  *  the  Mother  of  Washington.^ 

[From  Uie  fioutbani  Ltitorarj  MoMui^r.  —  By  Mra  Bifoornej.] 

*The  Mother  of  Guyier.' 

^  M.  Cuvier  was  a  very  feeblo  child,  and  the  cares  of  his 
excellent  mother,  during  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  health, 
left  an  impression  on  his  heart  which  was  never  effiiced,  even 
in  his  latest  years,  and  amid  the  absorbing  occupatbns  of  his 
entire  life.  He  cherished  every  circumstance  connected  with 
her  memory ;  he  loved  to  recall  her  kindnesses,  and  to  dwell 
upon  objects,  however  trifling,  which  reminded  him  of  her. 
Among  other  things  he  delighted  in  being  surrounded  by  the 
flowers  she  had  preferred ;  and  whoever  placed  a  boquet  of 
red  stocks  in  his  study  or  his  room,  was  sure  of  being  reward- 
ed by  his  most  affectionate  thanks  for  bringing  him  what  he 
called  "  the  favorite  flower." ' 

'  But  this  well-judging  parent  did  not  confine  her  cares  to  his 
health  alone ;  she  devoted  herself  equally  to  the  formation  of 
fab  mind,  and  was  another  proof  of  the  influence  that  a  moth- 
er's early  attentions  frequently  shed  over  the  future  career  of 
her  son.  She  guided  him  in  his  religious  duties,  taught  him  to 
read  fluently  at  the  age  of  four  years,  took  him  every  morning 
to  an  elementary  school,  and  though  herself  ignorant  of  Latin, 
so  scrupulously  made  him  repeat  his  lessons  to  her,  that  he 
was  always  better  prepared  with  his  tasks  than  any  other  boy 
at  school.  She  made  him  draw  under  her  own  inspection ; 
and  by  constantly  furnishing  him  with  the  best  works  of  his- 
tory and  general  literature,  nurtured  that  passion  for  reading, 
that  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  which  became  the  principal 
spring  of  his  intellectual  progress.' 

[Memoir*  of  Baron  CuTier:  — By  Mn  A.  Lee.  1 

'Thb  Mother  of  Wii.uak  Roscoe.' 
The  parents  of  Roscoe  were  in  humble  life ;  of  his  mother, 
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Elizabeth  Roscoe,  he  thus  speaks.     After  saying  that  he  was 
put  to  schcx>l  to  a  Mr  Martin  at  six  years  of  age,  he  goes  on. 

^  To  his  care  and  the  instructions  of  a  Tcind  and  affectionate 
mother,  I  believe  1  may  safely  attribute  any  good  principles 
which  may  have  appeared  in  my  conduct  during  my  future 
life.  It  is  to  my  mother  I  owe  the  inculcation  of  those  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  which  became  a  principle  in  my  mind. 
Nor  did  she  neglect  to  supply  me  with  such  books  as  she 
thought  would  contribute  to  my  literary  improvement.' 

[Life  of  William  Soacoe — Bj  hii  ■onHenxy  RoMoe.    9  Volt.] 

The  maternal  influence,  in  moulding  these  wonderful  minds, 
is  a' triumph  of  which  our  sex  may  well  be  prood ;  the  suc- 
cess should  inspire  the  exertions  of  every  parent.  The 
hero,  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist,  were,  by  their 
judicious  mothers,  severally  trained  in  a  way  which  developed 
the  best  dispositions  of  their  nature,  and  strengthened  their 
powers  for  the  peculiar  depa'tment  in  which  the  genius  of 
each  mind  was  to  be  tested.  True,  no  prescience  of  the  ma- 
ternal heart  eould  discern  this  fitness  ;  but  there  is  a  connex- 
ion between  duties  performed  and  blessings  secured,  which  is 
always  certain.  The  faithful  mother  may  not  see  this  fulfil- 
ment dtiriiig  her  life  ;  but  she  can  and  will  feel  its  benignant 
and  cheering  hope.  Let  her  labor  and  pray,  and  she  will  be 
rewarded. 


FAMILIARITY  WITH   EVIL. 

It  19  a  huBiiliftting  truth,  that  evil,  under  whatever  guise,  becomes  leas 
hideous  when  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  look  upon  it;  at  the  first 
glance,  we  start  back  appalled  at  the  unholy  apparition  :  we  hate  it  equally 
fur  itself,  and  for  the  enect  which  it  produces  on  our  own  hearts :  well  it  is 
for  us  if  we  look  not  again ;  if  we  turn  back  upon  the  path  by  which  we 
came,  and  avoid  all  further  contact ;  at  the  second  glance,  if  we  are  daring 
enough  to  meet  the  trial,  we  shudder  and  sicken,  but  we  experience  less 
loathing  than  before.  Jmpdrceptibly  our  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
phantom  before  which  we  once  quailed,  and  at  length,  in  the  empty  pride 
of  our  own  self^created  security,  we  dally  with  the  gems  and  flowers  which 
are  wreathed  about  the  loathsome  shape,  even  though  we  know  that  they 
have  become  poisonous  by  the  contact. 
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TO    LOUISA. 


OrT  hu  my  harp,  Louisa,  song. 

When  both  were  gay,  and  both  were  young. 

Oft  in  my  eariy  matron  yean, 

When  first  I  knew  life's  cares  and  fears* 

Turned  still  to  thee,  Louisa,  dearest, 

I 

The  friend  that  to  my  heart  was  nearest 

I  see  the  tiny  mark  of  blue,* 
Of  fairy  crescent,  heaven's  own  hue ; 
A  gem  not  hid  by  braid  or  curl, 
A  turquoise  set  in  bed  of  pearl. 
Oft  marvelled  we  what  fairy  sprite. 
Before  Louisa  saw  the  light, 
Selected  thee,  instead  of  me, 
To  stamp  with  hue  of  constancy. 
Rowson,  you  know,  would  often  say, 
If  ere  my  darling  girl  should  stray. 
At  once  the  wand'rer  would  be  known 
Simply  by  this  bright  mark  alone. 
Well  it  became  thy  lily  skin  — 
Pure  as  the  mind  that  reign'd  within ; 
No  rose  disturbed  the  sinless  white, 
No  marble  ere  more  fair,  or  bright. 

How  lovely  look'd  our  village  then. 

Loveliest  of  all  the  hftunts  of  men  — 

When  we  at  early  peep  of  dawn. 

Rose  lively  as  the  bounding  fawn. 

Our  ponies  at  our  nod  were  r^y. 

Sure  none  more  active,  faithful,  steady  ; 

l}ntaught  by  R     •>       to  hold  the  rein, 

Nor  of  equestrian  skill  were  vain. 

How  sweet  the  breeze  —  each  breath  was  balm. 

The  summer  morning  cool,  and  calm. 

Ere  yet  the  sun  mih  upward  ray 

Had  waked  Uie  fervid  heat  of  day. 

Or  dried  the^  dew*drops  on  the  spray, 

We  sought  the  brook's  meandering  maie. 

And  often  in  the  morning  haze 

Would  list  Uie  merry  song  of  bird. 

Who  sung  unseen,  but  not  unheard. 

*  Small  blue  marie  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 
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Youth,  innocence  was  our  protection. 

Safe  in  our  neighbor's  kind  affection  ; 

Well  known  to  all,  in  early  ride. 

No  beau,  or  fopling  at  our  side, 

To  guide  firom  one  lane  to  another. 

Or  see  us  safely  home  to  mother. 

When  sauntering  past  the  breakfast  hour 

JDiscussing  some  sweet  woodland  flower, 

We  heeded  not  the  flight  of  time 

Till  roused  by  school-bells  merry  chime  -— 

Hurried  and  found  our  breakfast  laid 

By  hand  of  sister  or  handmaid  — 

Then  soon  our  pencils  were  displayed* 

Those  sunny  days  were  ne'er  too  long. 

Lured  with  our  pencils  —  charmed  with  song  : 

We  drew  with  zeal,  if  not  wt^  art, 

Landscapes  and  flowers  with  all  our  heart 

1  doubt  if  the  immortal  West, 

Ere  viewed  his  work  with  greater  zest. 

Than  we  '  Lodona's'  *  tresses  straying. 

In  limped  stream  dissolving,  playing. 

Or  •  Wood  boy,*  •  Gleaner,'  Billet-doux,* 

Dressed  out  in  charms  forever  new. 

As  in  my  nursery  long  they  hung 

When  ditties  to  my  babes  I've  sung, 

I  thought  how  harmless  was  our  joy. 

Unmixed  with  passion's  base  alloy. 

Oft  they  have  waked  some  youthful  feeling 

Which  timers  dark  mantle  was  concealing ; 

Hid  like  lov'd  Parents  in  the  tomb. 

Whose  kind  hearts  cheer'd  our  life's  young  bloom. 

Who  dwelt  too  fondly  on  each  grace  — 

Too  fondly  on  each  daughter's  face  ; 

Whose  love  would  make  us  rivals,  dear, 

But  that  our  hearts  were  too  sincere ; 

I  loved  far  more  than  ere  did  you. 

And  sure  with  greater  reason  too. 

And  much  I  grieve  in  life's  decline. 

My  lot  is  cast  so  far  from  thine. 

The  dearest  friend  of  '  Auld  lang  Syne.' 

M.  M.  B. 

*  Names  of  various  paintings. 
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ELLEN  ORNE,  A  DOMESTIC  TAL£. 

* 

By  Mrs  Jane  E,  Locke, 

« 

'  There's  beauty-  all  around  our  paths  if  but  our  watchful  eyes, 
Will  trace  it  mid  familiar  thingp  and  through  their  lowly  guise.' 

Mn  Hemaru, 

My  purpose  at  present  is  not  to  relate  a  startling  catastrophe 
or  range  the  regions  of  romance  and  fiction,  for  sonnething  of 
the  marvellous,  I  leave  that  for  those  whose  pens  are  as  ^  of 
iron  or  the  point  of  a  diamond.'  For  myself  I  am  a  creature 
of  sentiment,  livings  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  in  the 
depths  of  the  heart ;  and,  therefore,  1  must  deal  only  in  those 
things  that  have  been,  and  that  are  connected  with  its  secret 
windings.  But  fortunately,  human  nature  is  a  volume  vast  and 
deep,  presenting  every  variety  of  the  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
real  life  to  the  instinctive  eye  a  drama  diversified  with  every 
shade  of  misfortune  and  wretchedness,  of  joy  and  bliss.  Is 
this  last  denied  ?  my  own  heart  is  the  voucher ;  I  go  no  further. 
The  most  uneventful  and  unincidental  life  may  have  periods 
in  it,  mighty  as  a  Byron's  lyre  could  reach,  or  a  Cooper's  pen 
portray ;  nay,  more,  there  may  have  been  feelings  and  senti- 
ments in  it  beyond  the  power  of  either.  We  need  not  cross 
the  Atlantic,  or  search  the  Polar  regions  for  heroes  or  events; 
our  own  histories  might  furnish  volumes  for  so;ne  '  Great  Un- 
known, — '  and  become  the  *  Waverley  Novels,'  far  more  inter- 
esting, far  more  instructing  to  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children. 

It  was*a  hallowed  morning  —  all  was  bustle  and  confusion 
through  the  dwelling  of  the  Winthrop'^.  One  hour  more  and 
Ellen  Winthrop  stood  at  the  altar  by  the  side  of  one  destined 
to  become  her  husband.  The  holy  vow  was  even  then  upon 
her  lip,  the  priest  had  already  commenced  his  address  as  I 
entered  the  room.  I  might  describe  her  particularly.  In  her 
large  dark  eye  there  was  visible  the  deep,  unearthly,  affection- 
ate resolve,  lighted  up  by  the  spirit's  elasticity,  full  of  hope, 
full  of  bliss.  A  tear  had  stolen  its  way  from  the  tender  foun- 
tain, and  stood  vnj^xi  her  cheek  like  one  that  crept  forth  on  an 
uncourteous  and  forbidden  errand,  the  reluctant  presager  of 
woe.  On  her  lip  was  a  delicate  smile  that  told  the  pride  of 
her  heart,  and  seemed  to  have  come  forth  to  contrast  with  the 
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• 
tear.  Her  features  were  strongly  marked  and  betrayed  the 
powerful  fabric  of  the  mind  within.  Her  mouth  was  small, 
and  delicately  contrasted  with  a  lar^e  aqueline  or  Roman  nose. 
Her  forehead  was  of  that  cast  which  none  would  call  beautiful, 
and  her  eyebrows  large,  thick  and  black,  with  scarcely  a 
curve,  were  far  fiom  the  modern  penciling,  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici.  They  spoke  only  of  intellect.  She  had  a  poet's 
eye,  scanning  and  deep,  which  not  unfrequently  varied  its 
color,  as  its  expression  varied,  from  a  dark  hazle  to  a  lighter 
grey.  But  her  form  —  it  answered  not  to  the  stately  and  ma- 
jestic models  of  Grecian  maids,  but  was  of  that  slight  and  fairy 
mould  whose  beauty  and  grace  is  only  discernible  to  the  mi- 
nute observer,  and  such  a  one  might  have  found  beauty  there. 
Over  her  form  and  face  was  thrown  a  sickly  delicacy,  not  that 
of  physical  weakness,  but  such  as  seemed  excited  by  that 
sickliness  of  heart  which  only  the  ^efut^toe  cine$  of  earth  can 
know. 

Her  dress  was  peculiarly  simple,  being  composed  of  plain 
white  muslin  with  a  broad  fold  at  the  bottom,  surmounted  by 
three  white  satin  roleaus.  The  bust  was  plain,  no  extrava- 
gant production  of  Persian  looms  or  the  rich  embroidery  of 
Italian  maids,  concealed  the  delicately  prescribed  bosom  and 
slender  throat,  on  which  even  the  most  sensitive  might  gaze 
without  one  unhallowed  thought.  Her  hair  was  beautihilly 
arranged,  and  a  profusion  of  curls  adorned  her  forehead,  in 
which  a  single  white  rose  was  wreathed  and  a  white  lace  veil 
thrown  over  it  fell  in  folds  on  the  otherwise  unadorned  neck. 
Her  wrists  were  bound  by  a  bracelet  of  gold,  and  her  bands, 
which  were  small  and  delicate,  were  decked  with  the  precious 
pearl  and  sparkling  amethyst,  made  more  precious  to  her,  by 
being  the  pledges  of  his  love,  who  now  in  all  the  dignity  of 
manhood  stood  beside  her.  But  I  have  already  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  description  of  her  person,  yet  the  impression  her 
appearance  then  made,  with  me  now  in  all  its  enthusiasin, 
must  be  my  apology. 

It  is  more  particularly  her  character  and  history  of  which  I 
design  to  speak.  But  the  history  of  her  husband  must  not 
pass  unnoticed.  Edmund  Ome  —  I  knew  him  from  youth, 
and  even  from  childhood  ;  and  the  association  of  our  early 
years,  how  tender,  how  hallowed  !  Even  while  I  write,  the 
friends  of  my  youth,  some  of  whom  have  laid  them  down  to 
their  unearthly  sleep,  and  others  departed  to  unknown  regions, 
are  peopling  my  imagination  with  living  forms,  and  apUfting 
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from  my  heart  a  pall  dark  as  midnight.  Sacred  dreams,  how 
shall  I  break  the  spell !  But  one  of  my  friends  bad  floated 
along  the  uneven  current  of  life,  bad  survived  the  general 
wreck,  and  in  an  hour  of  unutterable  hope  and  bliss  had  come 
up  before  me.  Eklmund  Orne  stood  at  the  altar,  and  what  a 
flow  of  pride  and  unlanguaged  delight  was  expressed  in  his 
countenance  as  I  looked  upon  him.  His  form  and  face  had 
all  the  dignity  of  manly  beauty,  but  sickness  and  *  hope  de- 
ferred '  had  given  to  the  whole  a  sort  of  efieminacy  that  ill 
comported  vvitfa  the  character,  and  left  the  tall  and  sinewy 
frame  elegant,  even  slight  and  delicate  as  a  girl's.  His 
mouth,  which  was  very  prominent,  was  now  slightly  com- 
pressed, and  the  soft  and  tender  expression  of  his  deep  blue 
eye  told  how  much  of  afiection  there  was  within.  1  need  not 
describe  his  dress.  The  fashion  of  1820,  all  will  recollect 
who  may  read  this  narrative.  The  rich  blue  broadcloth  con- 
trasted with  the  white  Marseilles,  may  show  how  delicate  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  exterior.  Neat  even  to  the 
extreme,  everything  about  his  person  was  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  this  part  of  his  character. 

Edmund  had  been  unfortiAiate  in  life,  and  I  had  often  feared 
his  too  sensitive  heart  would  sink  beneath  the  oppression. 
But  when  1  saw  him  flushed  with  hope  and  joy,  breathing 
forth  in  every  look  the  rich  pleasure  within  ;  fervently  did  I 
hope  and  pray  the  meridian  of  the  future  might  beam  as 
brightly  upon  him  as  it  now  rose.  I  had  loved  him  like  a  broth- 
er ;  and  at  this  season  of  delight  how  did  nriy  heart  rejoice  with 
his  and  anticipate  tbe  bright  fortune  with  which  1  hoped,  vain- 
ly hoped,  his  course  in  life  would  yet  be  marked.  1  remem- 
ber well  his  boyhood  and  tbe  strong  development  of  character 
that  marked  him  even  then  ;  and  I  remember  too  nith  bitter- 
uess  the  sori;ows  and  misfortunes  of  his  later  day.  But  let  us 
tell  them. 

ELdmund's  father  was  a  man  in  public  life,  and  a  man  of  no 
stinted  mental  resources.  His  boyhood  was  marked  by  no 
striking  disclosure  of  character,  no  astonishing  peculiarity  of 
his  nature  predicted  a  mighty  genius  or  a  powerful  man.  No 
conjunction  of  the  plahets  or  the  elements  on  the  day  of  his 
birth  predestined  him  to  glory.  But  a  common  birth  and  a 
cpmrnon  childhood  concealed  from  modern  soothsayers  and 
prognosticators  his  future  uneven  and  eventful  course.  Great 
men  are  not  always  great  in  childhood.  But  nature,  as  though 
some  wild  caprice  had  seized  heri  often  takes  them  from  the 
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rustic  paths  of  cominon  life,  and  leads  tbem  up  earth's  dtsszy 
steep  to  honor  and  renown.  JBut  1  should  overstep  my  pres- 
ent design,  were  I  to  go  back  to  bis  boyhood,  and  thence  trace 
the  incidents  of  his  after  years.  His  history  should  command 
^  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,'  and  fill  a  page  more  exalted  than 
xny  own  ;  ay^,  and  it  will.  Wherever  Columbia  unrolls  her 
worthies  there  will  the  name  of  Orne  be  registered.  I  have 
only  to  make  him  a  connecting  link  between  my  hero  and  my 
story.  At  the  age  of  thirtyfive,  he  was  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  General  ■  >  ■ ,  of  Massachusetts.  In  her  was  united 
every  virtue  calculated  to  endear  her  to  her  friends  and  render 
her  useful  in  life,  making  her  an  amiable  example  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  daughter,  the  wife  and  the  mother.  To  her  hus- 
band she  was  the  spirit  of  his  being.  He  never  seemed  ibnd| 
yet  when  she  was  distressed,  he  suffered,  when  she  was  in 
sorrow  he  had  woe.  But  the  good  always  seem  to  escape  in 
baste  from  earth,  one  of  the  strongest  monitions  of  a  better 
immortality  — >  and  but  few  years  had  notched  their  exit  on 
the  hills,  ere  she  left  him  with  two  sons,  the  pledges  of  her 
love,  her  confidence,  and  her  hopes,  and  all  the  legatees  of 
her  most  fervent  prayei^s^  She  had  just  given  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, but  she  took  that  daughter  to  her  bosom  and  departed 
with  it,  as  it  might  seem  that  woman's  lot,  with  ail  her  tender- 
ness, might  not  be  ou  that  lone  one  through  the  perilous  hours 
of  an  earthly  existepce.  They  were  buried,  mother  and 
daughter,  together  in  one  grave ;  yet  the  husband  and  the 
father  did  not  wander  nightly  there  to  weep  and  let  the  gush 
of  feeling  forth.  As  soon  as  the  heavy  clods  were  replaced 
he  hurried  with  his  little  ones  from  the  spot,  while  their  health- 
ful cheeks  were  bathed  in  tears,  they  scarcely  knew  why,  and 
did  not  walk  among  the  tombs  again.  He  would  have  gone 
fartlier  at  any  time  the  other  way,  nay^  he  would  sooner  have 
gone  to  the  arctic  regions  than  to  that  desolate  spot  where  all 
his  youthful  joys  and  hopes  kept  silence  with  the  dead.  There 
would  not  have  seemed  half  the  peril  to  him  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  as  in  once  looking  thither ;  and  for  months  and  even 
years,  as  he  passed  the  church-yard  gate,  on  his  weekly  visit 
to  the  sanctuary,  he  turned  him  with  averted  eye.  Ah,  often 
did  he  wish  that  Lethe's  fountain  were  not  a  mere  fabulous 
thing. 

His  friends  feared  the  efi^ct  of  such  stubborn  grief,  and 
there  were  dark  threatenings  in  it,  not  only  to  his  future  use- 
fulness, but  his  reason  too.     Happily  these  fears  were  not  real- 
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ized,  for  though  his  grief  never  faded  into  forgetfulness,  yet  it 
did  not  break  his  spirit,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  useful 
member  of  the  national  council.  And  who  may  tell  how 
many  are  the  broken  hearts  that  link  that  honored  body,  on 
whose  destinies  dignities  and  titles  weigh  heavier  than  the 
clods,  and  in  "whose  bosoms  the  trumpet  voice  of  fame  serves 
but  lo  awaken  bitter  recollections,  or  call  up  buried  joys  and 
make  them  feel  the  loneliness  of  earth  still  more,  while  their 
homes  are  desolate  and  no  fond  one  there  to  share  their  glory 
or  their  pride. 

Mr  Orne  came  and  went  like  others  at  hid  country's  bidding, 
*  where  duty  went,  be  went,'  but  there  was  always  a  strange 
silence  on  his  lip,  that  never  stirred  to  wedded  joys,  or  first 
love  ;  yet  he  mingled  in  the  court  and  joined  the  festive  board 
as  other  men.     But  ever  after  there  was  a  weedy  ^rave  in  the 

little  church-yard  of ,  with  no  enclosure  about  it,  and  no 

pathway  to  it  worn  by  the  nightly  lingerings  of  the  mourner's . 
feet,  and  no  lettered  stone  to  tell  \tk  the  tender  strain  of  Brai- 
nard 

'  VHiose  was  immortal  bliss,  and  whose  was  mortal  woe.' 

His  two  sons,  Edward  and  Samuel,  were  too  young  when  the 
pall  of  death  was  let  down  upon  the  joy  of  their  surviving  pa- 
rent's heart  to  recollect  much  of  the  blessing  thus  early  torn 
away.  But  in  after  years  they  felt  bitterly  the  void  upon 
their  father's  hearth ;  they  could  not  but  feel  it,  for  what  kind- 
ness or  what  tenderness  like  that  of  a  mother's.  And  as  they 
saw  the  desolation  and  the  wreck  that  this  event  had  made, 
they  had  almost  committed  sacrilege  and  wished  her  back 
from  heaven.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Mrs  Orne,  the 
boys  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  distant  female  relative 
who  took  the  charge  of  their  father's  household  affairs.  Left 
alone  to  the  direction  of  a  stricken  and  thereby  too  indulgent 
parent,  and  the  common  care  of  one  whom  they  neither  re- 
spected nor  feared,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  had  bur 
hero  been  wayward  in  his  youth  ;  however,  he  grew  up  with 
no  fashionable  vices  or  degrading  habits.  The  pride  of  his 
heart,  and  his  native  sense  of  dignity,  forbade  his  alliance  to 
anything  mean.  With  a  mind  that  could  lay  open  the  ab- 
struse and  difficult,  he  possessed  an  effeminate  temperament, 
and  much  of  that  melting  sensibility  that  often  falls  on  man 
like  Eden's  curse.  In  truth  he  was  a  scholar,  and  he  thirsted 
ardently  for  a  name  upon  the  pages  of  his  country's  record. 
But  physically  feeble,  (and  it  often  seems  the  lot  of  the  sen- 
timentalist, whether  man  or  woman,  to  stand  and  pixie,  and 
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wither  amid  the  irery  beauty  and  freshness  of  earth  1)  he 
felt  that  close  application  to  study  might  ruia  his  health,  and, 
therefore,  after  a  common  adademical  education,  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  profession,  in  the  house  of  A.  B.  &  Co.  whole- 
sale dealers  in  Boston  ;  while  his  younger  brother  at  thesatre 

time  was  sent  to ,  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course. 

It  is  a  melanchol}^' period  when  families  thus  make  their 
egress  from  beneath  th^  parent  roof,  to  act  their  various  parts 
in  life.  True,  they  are  frequently  called  together  a^ain  on 
some  festal  occasion,  or  to  complete  a  mourning  household , 
yet  they  never  link  in  childhcx)d's  bond  again.  Their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  all,  all,  start  up  without 
their  childhood's  home  and  flourish  or  fade  unconnected  with 

•  « 

all  within.  Its  interest  to  them  often  become  like  the  stran- 
ger's interests,  its  cares  the  stranger's  cares.  Thus  early  divided 
in  pursuits  the  attachments  of  brotherhood  are  in  a  measure 
lost.  But  it  is  due  the  character  of  one  who  still  lives  to  fill 
an  honorable  r^ank  in  life,  here  to  mention  that  in  the  present 
instance  it  was  not  so.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  in 
their  diverging,  course,  the  brothers  never  forgot  they  were 
9f  one  family,  that  the  same  blessings  from  their  sainted  moth- 
er's lips  were  poured  on  each,  and  that  they  two  were  all  of 
one  household.  It  was  often  remarked  of  Edmund,  that  be 
had  too  much  heart  for  earth.  He  thirsted  alone  for  the  del- 
icate and  the  tender  of  every  element.  So  little  did  he  feel 
with  the  world  around  him,  that 


-•The  wise 


Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o*er  him,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made.* 

And  did  they  prophecy  correctly  ?  The  sequel  will  tell. 
But  his  present  situation  was  not  congenial  with  his  feelings, 
such  a  one  would  be  more  at  home  struggling  with  poverty 
and  want  amid  the  burstings  of  the  heart,  and  pouring  on  the 
world  its  burning  lava,  than  in  digging  diamonds  from  Potosi's 
mine.  Though  Mr  Orne  had  an  honorable  name  to  give  his 
sons^  he  had  not  wealth,  therefore  Edmund  felt  it  necessary 
to  check  his  unearthly  aspirings  for  a  time  at  least,  and  as  his 
present  business  did  nqt  proii^ise  him  a  very  large  reward,  he 
accepted  an  opportunity  for  employment  in  an  agency  to  South 
America.  His  friends  had  many  fears  for  his  health  as  he 
was  about  to  expose  himself  to  that  sickly,  southern  sun,  but 
the  opportunity  promised  so  much,  they  could  not  withhold 
him,  and  he  left  his  kindred  and  his  country  and  departed. 
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It  was  a  sultiy  midsummer  eve,  when  a  traveller  was  seen 
wearily  wendmg  his  way  up  Franklin  Street,  in  Boston.  His 
features  were  haggard  and  keen,  and  his  bronzed  visage  told 
of  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  and  bespoke  him  from  a  south- 
em  climate.  His  form,  though  it  rose  in  all  the  dignity  of 
manhood,  betrayed  feebleness  and  lassitude,  and  showed  that 
sickness  and  misfortune  had  been  his  only  companions.  He 
scarcely  turned  his  head  to  notice  the  various  objects  that  he 
passed,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  intent  on  something  that  the 
outward  vision  could  not  scan.  Though  in  the  midst  of  fa- 
miliar friends,  he  appeared  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and 
so  changed  was  he  that  none  recognised  in  the  sunburnt  weary 
traveller  the  lofty  bearing  and  manly  brow  of  Ekimund  Ome ; 
and  he  passed  on  unknowing  and  unknown.  The  city  had 
lost  its  charms,  and  indeed  the  very  world  its  allurements. 
He  had  left  his  native  shores  elate  with  hope,  with  ambition 
high  and  anticipations  proud. 

*■  But  there  mitfiortone  foUowed  him. 
And  sickneaB  with  her  livid  eye 
';  There  sought  him  out,  and  laid  her  hand. 
Her  withering  hand,  upon  his  brow, 
And  made  him  feel  a  pilgrim  there, 
And  that  his  place  on  et^  was  not 
In  that  far  sunny  land.' 

And  he  now  stood  upon  his  native  soil  as  one  whose  coun- 
try's bonds  were  all  dissevered.  The  lights  of  his  youth  were 
quenched.  Disappointment  and  sickness  and  misfortune  had 
clustered  around  him,  and  from  this  his  character  took  its  future 
stamp.  Unable  to  engage  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  he 
proceeded  to  his  father's  residence  and  there  for  a  time  re- 
mained, often  yielding  himself  to  melancholy  and  despair,  yet 
still  too  proud  to  sink.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Ellen  Win- 
throp  visited  his  native  village,  and  their  meeting  was  like  the 
meeting  of  shadows,  —  thought  and  soul  assimilated.  With 
his  ambition  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  from  aught  but  the 
sympathy  of  woman's  heart  had  departed.  The  streams  from 
which  he  had  drank,  whose  sources  were  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Kiddekel  had  poured  out  their  last  drop,  and 
the  beds  over  which  they  had  sparkled,  seemed  but  to  possess 
the  poison  and  destruction  of  Asphaltides.  His  energy  had 
died,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  the  grave  could  cover  alike  his 
misfortunes  and  his  faults,  were  there  ought  of  woman's  form 
to  mourn  him,  or  save  him  from  the  dire  complete  fulfilment 
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of  Antony's  remark  in  relation  to  one  who  merited  no  prouder 
lot  than  he — 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,' 
— — — ^-^  •  Now  lies  he  tiiere. 

But  with  Ellen  there  came  a  renovation  of  the  whole  man ; 
the  current  of  his  better  days  Bowed  backward  o'er  him  and 
refreshed  and  fertilized  the  heart,  and  joy  sprang  up  with 
spontaneous  growth.  But  she  —  bred  in  the  deep  retirement 
and  rusticity  of  the  country,  had  come  forth  as  unacquainted 
as  uncontaminated  with  the  world.  Ignorant  of  its  deceit,  its 
fraud  and  its  treachery,  she  had  not  learned  to  roll  the  instinc- 
tive eye  of  suspicion  in  its  chafed  socket,  or  shrink  fix>m  its 
allurements  with  a  sickening  chill,  or  with  a  forbidding  reserve 
recoil  within  herself  as  though  afraid  of  its  pollutmg  touch. 
With  a  heart  too  nicely  wrought  and  delicately  disposed  to 
hug  with  fondness  the  heartless  enjoyments  of  earth,  she  could 
smile  on  its  novelty,  l^ugh  in  its  mirth,  and  feel  id  its  senti- 
ment as  if  these  were  indeed  her  being.  She  seemed  to  look 
around  as  on  an  eminence  above  the  scorn  and  dislike  of  the 
world,  too  proud  to  share  its  sympathies,  and  too  rich  to  crave 
its  luxuries ;  she  possessed  few  of  those  charms  that  distinguish 
a  female  in  the  fashionable  world,  yet  wherever  she  moved 
in  society,  she  commanded  respect  and  esteem,  and  the  great 
ones  stood  aside  as  she  passed,  scarcely  knowing  why,  choos- 
ing not  to  acknowledge  her  superiority,  yet  feeling  an  irresis- 
tible awe  for  the  granduer  and  loftiness  of  spirit  she  possessed. 
The  majesty  of  mind  will  be  felt  wherever  it  is  known,  though 
surrounded  by  a  life  of  error,  or  though  it  flourish  in  the  cot- 
tage or  the  palace.  Ellen  possessed  also  a  wild,  creative  im- 
agination, or,  in  the  technics  of  Phrenology,  the  organ  of 
Ideality  large  ;  a  bold,  masculine  power  of  thought  united  with 
a  heart  so  soft  and  sensitive  that  it  seemed  a  very  curse.  Of- 
ten was  it  deemed  weakness  and  often  construed  to  sullenness, 
and  withal  she  possessed  a  spirit  so  untamed  and  proud,  that 
none  could  overreach  it.  In  truth,  she  was  far  from  what  is 
called  a  perfect  being,  and  she  scorned  to  be  of  that  class  who 
pass  smoothly  along  through  life  —  a  mere  passive  thing,  with- 
out awakening  any  uncommon  sentiment  of  admiration  or  dis- 
like. She  aimed  to  impress  deeply,  and  she  succeeded,  for  it 
was  her  lot  to  secure  the  most  devoted  friendship  or  buflfet  the 
bitterest  enmity.  Hers  were  the  most  determined  virtues  that 
dazzle  without  being  even  fully  understood,  and  her  faults 
made  a  character  of  their  own.    Even  in  her  very  childhood 
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she  was  a  thing  all  stubbornness  or  sensibility.  1  have  dwelt 
long,  too  long  on  thb  description  of  her  character,  still  it  seems 
undefined  and  unfinished.  But  my  pen  could  not  more  accu- 
rately describe  her ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  she  seemed  to  possess 
nothing  in  common  with  the  world.  Her  sentiments,  her 
feelings,  her  joys,  her  sorrows,  nay,  even  her  sicknesses,  and 
bodily  infirmities  wore  an  independent  cast  and  seemed  pecu- 
liar to  herself. 

There  are  hearts  that  in  the  intimate  and  even  common  ac- 
quaintances of  life,  seem  to  go  forth  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth 
and  all  the  fi*ankness  of  tried  friendship,  still  to  their  bosom 
friends  inexplicable,  and  strangers,  in  reality  known  to  few 
and  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  millions.  We  some- 
times meet  with  such,  but  they  are  rarer  than  the  comet's 
blaze,  melting  as  its  reddened  vapor,  and  in  their  orbit  as  ec- 
centric and  unknown,  and  need  a  microscopic  eye  to  tell  their 
visitation. 

It  was  Ellen's  misfortune,  (for  that  one  is  most  unfortunate 
in  the  world  who  is  least  modelled  like  it,)  to  possess  such  a 
temperament.  With  no  being  on  earth  had  she  held  sympa- 
thy up  to  this  hour.  But  in  Edmund  Qme  seemed  to  con- 
centrate every  wandering  ray  fix>m  the  majestic  and  powerfully 
overheated  orb  of  her  imagination.  ShQ  was  not  only  pre- 
pared to  love  with  the  iervor  and  strength  of  woman,  but  fiom 
her  natural  constitution  it  must  have  been,  it  was,  the  whole 
busmess  of  her  life.  But  as  I  have  chosen  the  by-path  of  . 
narrative  rather  than  the  public  road,  the  beaten  track,  I  shall 
not  in  the  common  way  detail  the  many  romantic  periods  and 
striking  incidents  .to  which  fiction  could  add  no  beauty  and  fan- 
cy no  coloring  through  their  long  and  peculiar  intimacy,  till  it 
arrived  to  the  one  grand  yet  common  event  with  which  I  have 
introduced  my  story.  The  world  could  scarce  present  another 
instance  of  affection  so  pure,  so  deep,  so  exhaustiess.  The 
ceremony  passed  and  their  vows  were  registered  where  nought  ^ 
of  earth  could  abrogate  the  writing. 

That  this  is  a  matter-of-fact  world,  we  all  have  proved,  but 
to  Edmund  and  his  bride  the  reality  soon  came  with  more  than 
a  sober,  with  a  desolating  power.  Ellen  was  yet  to  learn  that 
duty,  kindred,  and  society  all  had  claims  to  urge  upon  them. 
Still  she  could  not  endure  the  idea,  and  Edmund  had  been 
so  devoted  to  her  that  she  could  not  bear  any  other  thing 
should  share  a  thought  of  his,  or  that  the  world  should  breathe 
upon  him.     But  they  were  poor  and  the  spirit  of  love  with  all  ' 
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its  mystery  and  magic  could  not  alone  furnish  the  neoessaiies 
of  life.  It  ever  professes  to  prefer  the  lowly  roof  with  its  rus- 
tic board,  to  the  lofty  palace  and  the  show  and  parade  of  roy- 
alty ;  but  with  all  its  wonderwork  it  cannot  create  '  from  aiiy 
nothingness '  the  solids  that  support  the  body  ;  and  Edmund, 
though  as  enthusiastic  and  untramelled  in  his  afiectioDS  as  a  giri^ 
did  not  forget  the  necessity  of  exertion  to  obtain  support  fat 
himself  and  Elllen.  Soon,  therefore,  instead  of  the  Idsurriy 
^  lady's  man,'  he  was  known  but  by  a  hurried  bu^ess  tread, 
and  with  his  devotion  to  business  there  came  over  his  charac- 
ter a  change,  visible,  if  to  none  else,  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
a  neglect  of  the  trifles  that  make  up  our  daily  happiness  and 
domestic  felicity.  Not  that  he  felt  less,  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
but  the  fault  was  that  he  neglected,  in  his  business  cares,  the 
manifestation  of  those  little  kindnesses  and  attentions  to  which, 
in  married  life,  so  much  importance  is  attached. 

I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  it  is  the  author  of  '  Dun- 
alien,'  who  has  said  that  ^  happiness  is  made  up  of  very  tri- 
fles ; '  and  whose  heart  has  not  felt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Certainly  the  wife  can  bear  testimony  to  it.  But  Ellen  Ome, 
romantic  and  enthusiastic  to  a  fault,  liiade  not  only  her  happi- 
ness but  her  existence  depend  upon  it','  and  when  she  saw  that 
the  epithets  of  endearment  were  forgotten,  the  smile  of  appro- 
bation neglected,  and  the  caresses  of  fondness  Uike  angel's 
visits'  and  to  her  as  precious,  '  few  and  far  between,'  her  spirit 
began  to  sink,  and  there  seemed  an  increasing  burden  at  her 
heart. 

But  she  did  not  complain ;  there  was  within  too  much  of 
woman's  pride  to  tell  the  cause  of  her  affliction.  Edmund 
only  noticed  that  her  spints  drooped,  but  the  cause  he  could 
not  divine,  and  in  his  absence  she  would  sit  and  weep  for 
hours,  when  perhaps  he  supposed  the  world  with  its  affiuis 
were  flitting  lightly  on  to  her  ;  and  when  he  met  her,  instead 
of  the  gay  and  happy  look  she  was  wont  to  bestow  upon  him, 
or  indeed  the  angry  passionate  reproach  which  he  coidd  have 
borne  far  better,  there  was  a  cast  of  bitter  anguish  in  her  eye, 
and  the  newly  gushed  tear  stood  yet  unwiped  upon  her  cheek. 
At  length,  in  the  midst  of  his  devotion,  for  it  was  yet  ardent 
and  tender,  though  hoarded  in  his  heart  like  the  treasures  of 
the  miser,  not  for  every  day  use,  her  sorrow  gushed  forth  with 
a  violence  that  nothing  could  stay.  She  would  often  exclaim, 
^  your  love  is  like  that  of  the  world,  it  has  passed  its  crisis  and 
commenced  its  wane,  but  mine  is  burning  with  a  deeper  and 
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deeper  enthosiasm,  and  will  continue  to  glow  with  an  ardor 
bright  and  quenchless.  Oh,  I  was  not  formed  for  earth,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  that  can  hold  sympathy  with  my 
heart,  I  had  thought  I  had  found  its  counterpart,  but  you  are 
changed  and  become  like  the  common  herd  around  me. 
Better  to  die,  gazed  upon,  worshipped,  wept,  in  the  full  flow 
of  young  love's  impassioned  and  untrammelled  fondness,  than 
to  live  on  uU  its  enthusiasm  has  decayed,  and  its  fervor  cooled, 
or  the  cares  of  earth,  have  changed  it,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
world  passed  over  it. 

In  vain  did  Edmund  entreat,  remonstrate,  and  persuade,  in 
vain  declare  his  early  affection  and  himself  unchanged.  Her 
sorrow  had  become  a  disease,  which  nor  kindness  nor  affection 
could  cure  or  mitigate.  And  already  the  body  by  its  connex- 
ion with  the  invisible  spirit,  had  become  diseased  also,  and  it 
was  evident  there  was  a  wearing  away  both  of  soul  and  sub- 
stance ;  and  oh,  what  agony  what  woe  dwelt  in  her  husband's 
bosom  when  he  looked  upon*  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  saw 
the  finger  of  death,  cautiously  but  surely  winding  his  clasp, 
and  he  knew  the  event  was  just  as  certainly  approaching  as 
though  there  were  no  bosom  to  heave,  and  no  eye  to  mobten, 
for  the  laws  of  death  are  not  a  penal  code.  Deeper  and  deeper 
was  she  drinking  of  the  noxious  mystic  draught,  and  faster 
and  faster  did  the  current  of  life  ebb  on.  To  Edmund  she 
was,  in  truth,  little  as  he  had  manifested  it,  the  only  connect- 
ing link  between  him  and  earth.  He  loved  with  a  fervq;r  and 
a  devotion  that  seldom  stirs  the  heart  of  man.  He  had  follow-  ^ 
ed  her  on  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  grave,  and  he  felt  he 
could  not  retrace  that  long  and  weary  way  alone ;  and  he 
hoped  with  her  to  escape  the  cares  of  earth,  and  especially 
that  one  overwhelming  woe  now  threatening  him.  At  length 
there  came  a  mild  still,  day  in  autumn,  when  a  melancholy  silence 
with  a  bright  and  pleasant  show  seems  to  pervade  the  very 
atmosphere ;  Ellen  had  appeared  unusually  cheerful  through 
the  day,  but  as  the  night  drew  on  there  seemed  gathering  over 
her  frame  the  lassitude  and  weariness  of  death.  She  called  Ed- 
mund to  her  side,  he  was  now  as  he  had  ever  been,  a  thing  to 
love  beyond  all  that  earth  could  offer,  a  being  nearer  perfect- 
ion than  mortality  with  her  crumbling  materials,  had  ever 
formed  beside — she  laid  her  head  upon  his  bosom — there 
was  a  lingerinfi;  look  —  their  lips  met  —  a  momentary  mingling 
of  souls  and  the  sacred  stillness  of  death  prevailed.  The 
king  of  terrors  had  passed. 

VOL.  VII.  —  NO.   IX.  34* 
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It  was  now  the  April  of  the  year ;  the  violet  and  the  wake 
i^bin  were  flowering  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  heath  the  fern 
and  daisy,  with  their  associate  sisters  were  springing  into  life, 
a  plant  of  the  sweetbriar  had  taken  root  beside  the  grave  of 
Ellen,  and  its  fragrant  buds  were  now  bursting  into  still  more 
fragrant  foliage  and  freshening  in  the  gentle  showers.  At  length 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  it  for  a  sacred  deposite,  and  in 
two  years  from  the  time  I  saw  that  happy  bride  and  joyful 
bridegroom,  a  plain  white  marble  slab  was  erected,  and  on  it 
simply  engraved  ^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  and  Ellen 
Orne/  —  but  no  record  of  their  unearthly  love,  or  untimely 
end  ;  and  now,  where  sprang  that  sweetbriar  sending  forth  its 
spicy  breath,  there  stands  in  its  beauty  the  pride  of  the  New- 
England  forest,  singled  out  for  its  most  striking  emblem,  the 
first  to  flourish  and  the  first  to  fade. 

Ah,  yes,  human  nature  is  a  volume  vast  and  deep,  present- 
ing every  variety  of  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  real  life  is 
a  drama,  diversified  with  every  shade  of  misfortune  and  wretch- 
edness, of  joy  and  bliss.  But,  oh  !  how  much  of  this  joy  or 
wretchedness  is  our  own  work  !  No  woman  can  ever  be  hap- 
py herself,  can  ever  confer  happiness  on  those  she  loves,  unless 
she  have  a  well  regulated  mind,  and  a  well  governed  temper. 


THE   DISCONTENTED   SAILOR  BOY 

Alas,  for  thee,  my  cott^e  home, 
Beneath  the  old  elm-tree  ! 
For  Vm  a  weary  wanderer 
Upon  the  tossing  sea. 

The  boundless  blue  is  over  me. 
And  underneath  the  deep, 
The  breeze  is  ^p  —  the  stars  are  bright  * 
And  I  my  vigil  keep. 

Alas,  for  thee,  my  quiet  home, 
Beneatli  the  old  elm-tree  I 
My  mother  —  does  she  wake  to-night 
To  breathe  a  prayer  for  me  ? 
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Too  sore  I  grieved  her  tender  heart, 
For  I  was  mad  to  go 
To  try  my  fortune  on  the  sea ; 
I've  come  for  weal  or  woe. 

It's  woe  enough  for  one  poor  boy 
To  quit  a  home  so  dear, 
To  be  with  strangers  on  the  deep. 
And  shed  a  frequent  tear ; 

Where  none  will  ask  him  why  he  weeps. 
Or  care  to  see  him  mourn  — 
Or  speak  to  him  consolingly. 
Of  friends  and  quick  return : 

• 

To  read  his  bible  all  alone, 
And  kneel  to  heaven,  where 
The  voice  of  rage  and  blasphemy 
Disturb  his  stolen  prayer. 

My  father  —  be  is  always  kind, 
Though  he  reproves  severely — 
He  never  tires  of  pardoning  me 
When  I  repent  sincerely. 

There's  no  forgivness  in  the  ship, 
If  ever  I  offend, 
I  bear  a  dreadful  punishment, 
For  here  I  have  no  friend. 

I  looked  for  kindtiess  all  in  vain. 
And  then  I  hoped  for  right  — 
But  met  abuse  when  I  had  done 
The  very  best  I  might. 

So  when  I  walk  the  deck  at  night. 
And  when  I  lie  awake, 
I'm  such  a  poor  unhappy  boy 
I  think  my  heart  will  break. 

My  sister  —  I  remember  well 
Before  I  went  to  roam, 
How  earnestly  she  begged  of  me 
That  I  would  stay  at  home  ! 

Poor  little  Susan,  how  she  cried 
As  if  her  heart  would  break  ! 
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And  lightly  clasped  her  slender  arms 
Around  her  brother's  neck. 

I  would  not  hear —  I  would  not  stay, 
I  was  resolved  to  go  — 
How  could  I  leave  the  gentle  friends 
That  always  loved  me  so  ? 

For  now  I  am  a  wanderer 
Upon  the  lonely  sea, 
I'm  penned  up  in  a  gloomy  shipr 
With  none  to  care  for  me. 

The  bright  green  hills,  the  river  blue. 
The  long  and  level  plain, 
Where  we  threw  darts —  O  I  am  sick 
To  see  them  all  again. 

We  shot  with  arrows  at  a  mark, 
And  hit  five  times  in  ten ; 
We  had  our  games  of  bat  and  ball, 
And  /  was  merry  then. 

My  brother  George  — he  plead  with  me^ 

Full  often  and  again. 

That  I  would  be  content  at  home,  — 

But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

• 

'Twas  all  in  vain    •!  would  not  hear, 
I  oould  not  bear  to  stay, 
I  kissed  them  all  and  dried  my  eyes. 
And  hurried  last  away. 

I  little  dreamed  I  came  away 
From  everjrthing  I  loved, 
To  be  a  poor  unhappy  boy  — 
But  so  the  thing  has  proved. 

The  winds  moan  wild.    The  stars  look  down 

So  coldly  on  the  deep  — 

I  think  that  I  should  droam  of  home 

If  I  might  go  to  sleep. 

We  used  to  gather  round  the  hearth. 
At  dawn  and  close  of  day. 
We  read  the  bible  one  by  one,  * 
And  then  we  knelt  to  pray. 
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I  wish  that  I  could  hear  again 
My  father*s  earnest  prayer ; 
I  wish  that  I  could  be  at  home  — 
My  heart  is  always  there. 

They  used  to  love  me  so  at  home  — 
And  at  ttie  village  school  — 
I  was  the  captain  of  &e  troop  — 
But  here  they  call  me  fool ! 

I'm  not  k  fool  —  I'm  only  sad 
That  I  have  left  my  home. 
To  be  with  wretches,  like  our  crew  — 
I'd  rather  be  alone. 

Our  wicked  captain  —  how  he  swears  ! 
It  makes  my  blood  run  cold ; 
I  know  he  is  afraid  to  die. 
Although  he  looks  so  bold. 

I  saw  him  tremble  in  a  storm, 
When  waves  were  mounting  high. 
He  trembled  —but  I  prayed  to  God, 
And  did  not  fear  to  die. 

It  seems  to  me  my  mother  wakes 
To  pray  for  me  to-night  — 
I  wonder  if  she's  looking  out 
To  see  these  stars  so  bright 

She  told  me,  when  I  came  away. 
That  God  is  every  where  ; 
And]that^He  will  watch  over  me. 
And  listen  to  my  prayer. 

I  think  she's  praying  for  me  now. 
And  1  will  kneel  to  pray. 
That  God  will  guide  us  safely  home^ 
Across  the  watery  way 

I'm  glad  I  have  a  mighty  Friend 
Whoee  eye  is  on  the  sea  — 
I'll  trust  in  God,  and  do  my  woik, 
And  bear  up  manfully. 

EVSRALLIK. 
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At  the  time  when  our  gallant  Decatur  was  driven  into  Nevr 
London  and  blockaded  there  by  Hardy  and  Cockbum,  who 
were  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  tones,  there  spread  an  alarm 
that  the  enemy  were  about  to  land.  The  militia  of  the  coun- 
try were  ordered  out  in  all  haste,  to  defend  the  coast.  The 
order  reached  the  quiet  little  village  of  Pleasant  Valley,  (a 
part  of  Lynne,  fourteen  miles  from  N.  L.)  at  noon,  and  put  it 
into  a  strange  tumult  of  fear,  anger,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Messengers  flew  with  the  tidings  from  house  to  house  :  the 
village  bell  rung  out  an  unusual  note  —  and  the  cry  of  inva- 
sion, *  like  Scodand's  war-cross,  thrown  from  hand  to  hand,' 
spread  like  lightning  far  into  the  bosom  of  Connecticut. 
Among  those  whom  the  tidings  roused  to  activity  was  the 
pride  of  the  Valley,  the  young,  the  high-souled,  the  beautiful 
Ezra  Selden.  His  heart  bounded  and  hb  veins  swelled  with 
the  exciting  prospect  of  military  service.  He  was  in  all  the 
warmth  and  imagination  of  nineteen,  and  as  he  mounted  his 
charger  to '  spur  and  ride'  with  the  summons —  distinction,  honor, 
glory  floated  before  hb  eyes  —  unclouded  by  one  thought  of 
death.^  The  valley  troop  assembled,  and  among  them  all  not 
one  was  so  ardent,, so  animated,  so  impatient  of  delay  as  £zra. 
His  appearance  —  the  flashing  of  his  eye ;  the  animated  tone  of 
his  voice  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  were  remembered 
and  spoken  of  after  the  fatal  accident  which  destroyed  him. 
Such  was  the  celerity  of  their  motions  that  at  night-fell  they 
encamped  at  Waterford,  placed  their  sentinels  and  betodc 
themselves  to  slumber.  Selden  had  however  too  much 
of  the  lion  in  his  veins  to  sleep.  He  was  restless  during 
the  night;  kept  his  companions  awake  and  complaining; 
and  at  last,  towards  morning,  before  it  was  light,  however,  be 
sprang  up  exclaiming,  By  Heavens,  I  can  lie  here  no  lon- 
ger; I  wUl  go  out  and  try  the  mettle  of  our  sentinels  !' 

In  vain  they  remonstrated,  he  left  the  tent  and  took  his 
way  in  the  gray,  dusky  shades  of  a  moonless  night  towards 
the  outposts.  It  happened  that  the  sentinel  whose  line  he 
first  approached,  was  the  constant  associate  of  Selden  and  a 
resident  in  the  house  of  hb  father.  Maynard  observing  the 
indistinct  form  of  some  one  approaching,  and  believing  that 
the  Britbh  had  landed,  brought  hb  musket  to  a  level,  and  in 
the  tones  of  defiance  called  out, '  who  comes  there  ?'  The 
form  contmued  to  approach  in  silence. 
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Again  ^  who  comes  there  ?'  Still  do  answer ;  a  third  time, 
and  with  the  faltering  voice  of  one  unused  to  blood;  he  re- 
peated the  demand,  and  receiving  no  reply  —  discharged  his 
arms. 

Then  came  the  answer  in  the  dying  shriek  of  Selden  — 
'  Maynard,  I  am  a  dead  man !'  The  soldiers  gathered  round 
at  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  found  the  two  young  friends  both 
stretched  upon  the  ground  :  the  one  pierced  through  the  heart 
by  abullet  -^the  other  almost  heart-broken  by  grief — grovel- 
ing the  earth  and  pouring  out  the  language  of  distraction. 

The  alarm  of  invasion  was  a  false  one  —  but  when  on  a 
succeeding  day  the  mourning  soldiers  returned  to  Pleasant 
Valley,  bearing  the  body  of  their  comrade,  and  the  bell  sent 
forth  the  funeral  knell  instead  of  the  war  tocsin  —  one  family ^ 
a  father,  a  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  felt  they  coyld  have 
experienced  no  heavier  calamity :  the  village  wept  over  the 
grave  of  their  favorite ;  the  old  for  hopes  blasted  and  prospects 
obscured  ;  the  young  for  broken  affections  and  severed  friend- 
ships. 

The  calamity  seemed  the  more  terrible  as  for  several  gen- 
erations the  Selden  family  had  almost  all  perished  by  unnat- 
ural deaths.  #  «  «  « 


TEAS. 

According  to  statements  in  the  London  periodicals,  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  leaf  is  managed  on  a  large  scale  in  England ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
applying  any  test,  except  that  of  examining  the  forms  of  leaves,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Burnett,  is  a  protection  to  the  almost  uniyersallty 
of  the  intermixture  of  spurious  materials,  gathered  from  every  hedge, 
with  the  herb  imported  from  China.  Let  any  consumers  of  even  the  high- 
er-priced teas,  after  breakfast  or  tea,  take  the  trouble  of  throwing  die  con- 
tents of  the  tea-pot  into  a  bason  of  hot  water ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  wiU  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  undisguised  foliage  of  the 
sloe,  bramble,  and  other  native  shnibs  and  trees,  in  the  cheaper  teas  there 
is  scarcely  anything  else.  In  the  latter,  however  the  taste  is  sufficient  to 
detect  the  imposition ;  and  there  is  a  bitterness  and  astringency  left  on  the 
palate  for  hours. 
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Slow  circling  o'er  the  beaateoiu  scene 
Comes  twifig^fs  soft  and  pensive  hoorsi  J 
More  deeply  shades  the  verdant  green. 
And  veils  from  sight  the  fragrant  flowers. 

Even  in  childhood's  wildest  mood, 
This  silent  hour  to  me  was  dear. 
Gazing  on  yon  bright  arch  I've  stood, 
And  long'd  to  reach  its  starry  sphere. 

Time  winging  on  his  rapid  flight. 
Hath  many  a  change  of  feeling  wrou^t. 
But  this  remains  —  and  by  its  light 
Recalls  the  former  dreams  of  thought. 

But  not  like  youth's  romantic  dreams, 
Such^as  did  once  my  mind  employ. 
When  fancy  painted  blissful  scenes 
Of  future  happiness  and  joy. 

I've  seen  those  fhiry  visions  fade, 
And  friendship's  sacred  flame  decay, 
E'en  love  its  fidde  vow  has  paid  — 
But  proved  more  fleeting  far  than  they. 

Then  when  the  light  of  hope  departed, 
And  keen  affliction's  bitter  stroke 
Has  left  me  sad  and  heavy-hearted, 
Believing  every  tie  was  broke  : 

Nor  vain  the  thought,  those  earthlyjiinks, 
That  checked  the  spirits  upward  flight. 
In  mercy  sever'd ;  now  mefliinks 
But  urge  me  to  the  realms  of  light. 

t 

JVoto  as  I  gaze  on  yqp.  pale  moon, 
I  think  of  friends  who  made  life  dear. 
And  ask  of  Heaven  this  only  boon 
To  join  them  in  that  brighter  sphere. 


•  •  * 
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'  Pbomisb  roe,  Maiy,  that  you  will  never  betray  me.  Do 
not  breathe  a  syllable  of  what  I  have  said  respecting  Mr 
Richmond.  You  know  there  are  some  unfortunate  beings 
who«jcan  never  conceal  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  I  must 
confess  to  you  that  I  belong  to  that  class.' 

'  But  why  do  you  consider  them  unfortunate,  Agnes  ?' 

*  Because  there  are  so  few  in  whom  we  can  repose  unlimited 
confidence,  Mary  ;  even  if  we  were  to  meet  with  many  who 
will  not  betray  our  trust,  it  is  folly  to  hope  for  sympathy  from 
all.  Nothing  is  more  chilling  than  to  betray  emotions  to  any 
one  who  cannot  participate  in  them.  Their  friendship  for  you, 
or  regard  {or  your  feelings,  may  induce  them  to  listen  ;  but 
where  is  the  satisfaction  in  haying  merely  a  patient  listener  ? 
No,  Mary,  we,  at  least,  I,  desire  something  more  than  that : 
I  look  for  sympathy ;  I  am  dissatisfied  unless  I  awaken  kindred 
emotions  in  the  breast  of  my  friend.  If  I  sought  nothing 
better  than  a  patient  listener,  I  should  be  content  to  utter  my 
sentiments  to  inanimate  nature ;  in  some  instances  I  would 
rather  have  done  that  —  nature  has  sympathies  which  in  their 
silent  eloquence,  are  much  more  soothing,  than  the  heartless 
professions  of  many  who  style  themselves  friends.' 

'  I  know  it  is  often  so,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  those  to  be  the  happiest,  who  were  able  to  disguise  their 
feelings  when  they  chose.  But  when  we  meet  with  persons 
of  this  description,  are  we  not  too  apt  to  consider  them  cold 
and  heartless  ?' 

*  Yes,  and  I  think  we  are  very  often  correct  in  our  supposi- 
tions. To  be  sure  there  are  exceptions  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else  :  but  the  tide  of  emotions  which  at  times  overwhelm 
the  heart,  will  find  vent  —  it  is  too  painful  to  keep  them  pent 
up  long.  When  I  express  my  feelings,  it  is  because  I  cannot 
keep  them  to  myself,  they  positively  struggle  to  be  free.' 

*  What  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? 

'  Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams, 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb ; 
So  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come.* 

^  I  suppose  Agnes,  you  would  say  that  a  remark  applicable  to 
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our  passions,  is  not  so  to  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  convers- 
ing, yet  1  think  the  same  is  oUen  true  of  our  feelings.  Those 
whose  hearts  are  the  warmest,  and  kindest,  often  appear  cold 
and  heartless,  and  it  is  certainly  true  of  myself,  that,  when 
my  feelings  are  the  most  strongly  excited,  I  can  give  them  no 
utterance,  yet  those  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  my  char- 
acter as  you  are,  do  not  charge  me  with  insensibility.' 

*  Nor  have  they  any  reason  to  do  so ;  it  would  be  unjust  to 
you.  I  know,  Mary,  that  some  express  less  and  some  mcnre 
than  they  feel ;  but  we  can  generally  distinguish  between  hfA- 
low,  heartless  professions,  and  the  sincere  expression  of  intense 
feeling.  I  am  very  free,  you  know,  and  have  very  little  reserve, 
but  1  am  sure  you  could  not  accuse  me  of  insincerity.' 

^  No  Agnes,  I  could  never  accuse  yon  of  that,  but  will  you 
pardon  a  bit  of  advice  from  your  old  friend  who  has  lived  a 
few  years  longer  in  the  world  than  yourself;  who  loves  you 
sincerely,  and  fears  what  may  possibly  be  the  consequences 
of  your  openness  and  sincerity.  Be  a  little  more  wary ;  keep 
your  emotions  more  carefully  concealed  from  those  who  can- 
not share  them  ;  you  will  thus  escape  those  malicious  whbpers 
which  are  ever  in  circulation  among  persons  who  feel  no  inter- 
est in  you  ;  who  know  too  little  of  your  character,  to  appre- 
ciate its  generosity  and  candor,  and  would  not  scruple  to 
wound  your  sensitiveness,  by  ridiculing  feelings  with  which  they 
cannot  sympathize.' 

^  You  do  then  think  me  too  free —  top  lavish  of  my  confi- 
dence and  auction  ?  Tell  me  frankly  —  I  shall  not  be  ofien- 
ded.' 

^  Frankly,  then,  I  must  confess  that  I  do.  I  know  that  you 
may  win  many  hearts,  and  indeed,  all  who  know  and  appreci- 
ate your  amiable  qualities  must  unavoidably  love  you.  Treat 
all  with  kindness,  but  reserve  your  confidence  for  those  who 
have  given  you  undeniable  proofs  of  their  sincerity.' 

'  Thanks,  Mary.  I  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  your  advice. 
I  cannot  remain  any  longer  with  you  at  present,  for  I  have 
already  extended  my  visit  far  beyond  the  prescribed  Umits. 
Some  other  time,  we  will  have  a  further  conversation  on  this 
subject.     Shall  I  meet  you  at  the  ball  ?' 

'  No,  I  shall  not  be  there.  I  find  that  so  much  gaiety,  dis- 
agrees with  me  —  it  unfits  me  for  my  nK)re  sober  and  neces- 
sary duties  —  you  must  come  and  see  me  as  early  as  you  can 
tomorrow,  and  give  me  an  account  of  it.' 

*  I  will.  What  shall  I  wear  ?  no  matter,  I  only  hope  Mr 
Richmond  will  be  there.' 
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'  So  do  I,  for  your  sake.    But  do  not  lose  your  heart  unless 

iou  are  certain  of  receiving  another  in  exchange  which  will 
e  worth  as  much  to  you  as  your  own.' 
Agnes  Staunton  smiled  \  said  nothing,  and  took  leave  of 
her  ^end  to  return  hokne  and  prepare  herself  for  the  ball. 
We  have  unceremoniously  introduced  our  heroine  and  trans- 
cribed her  conversation  with  her  friend,  Mary  Gray.  We  will 
now  speak  more  particularly  of  her.  Agnes  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  highly  respectable  family ;  she  lost  her  mother 
while  at  a  boarding  school  at  some  distance  from  home,  and  a 
maiden  sister  of  her  father's  took  charge  of  the  family.  Oif 
her  return  from  school,  her  father,  whose  former  place  of  resi- 
dence was  in  a  delightful  country  town,  removed  to  New  York, 
that  his  darling  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  so- 
ciety than  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  during  his  residence 
in  the  country.  She  was  nineteen  when  her  father  introduced 
her  into  fashionable  society,  and  being  of  a  lively  and  ardent 
temperament,  she  entered  into  all  its  gaiety  and  excitement 
with  avidity.  Mr  Staunton  had  always  been  considered 
wealthy  and  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  which  wealth  could 
procure.  Dress,  amusement,  everything  she  could  desire, 
was  procured  for  Agnes :  she  lived  in  the  midst  oi  friends 
who  lavished  their  affection  upon  her,  made  her  happiness 
their  constant  study,  and  her  own  heart  was  ever  open 
to  kindness  and  joy.  What  pould  the  happy  creature 
know  of  sorrow  ?  Nothing,  Life  was,  and  always  had  been 
to  her  a  garden  which  produced  the  fairest  flowers.  She  had 
only  to  reach  forth  her  hand  and  pluck  them  without  a  fear  of 
being  wounded  by  the  thorns.  Her  years  had  glided  onward 
like  an  unruffled  stream,  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  storms, 
reflecting  nothing  but  smiles  and  sunshine,  and  gladdening  all 
hearts  which  came  within  its  bfluence.  Mr  Staunton's  eldest 
child  was  a  son,  a  promising  young  man  several  years  older 
than  Agnes,  who  was  established  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
villages  and  gave  hopes  of  attaining  in  due  time  great  celeb- 
rity in  hb  profession,  the  law.  He  was,  at  present,  visiting 
the  city  and  was  the  constant  attendant  of  his  sister,  whose 
beauty  and  talents  were  his  pride. 

Among  the  fashionable  circle  which  Agnes  daily  met,  was 
a  young  gentleman  from  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  and  never 
was  there  a  knight  better  calculated  tQ  please  fair  lady  than 
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Charles  Richmond.  His  uncoounonly  fine  person  and.  graceful 
manners,  had  quite  fascinated  Agnes.  He  approached  nearer 
than  any  other  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance  that  modd  of 
perfection  which  her  own  &ncy  had  painted,  and  possessed  all 
those  personal  and  mental  charms,  with  which  young  and  ro- 
mantic females  are  wont  to  clothe  the  heroes  of  their  imagin- 
ation, Mr  Richmond  was  moreover  an  invalid,  and  rather 
melancholy  —  it  was  also  rumored  that  he  had  printed  a  volume 
of  poetry  and  written  several  pretty  tales  for  the  annuals. 
He  had  travelled  in  Europe,  and  charmed  our  enthusiastic 
heroine  with  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  had  passed.  At  times  she  could  almost  believe  herself 
living  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  or  pausing  amidst  the 
classic  ruins  of  Greece ;  at  others  she  would  imagine  herself 
one  of  the  gay  damsels  of  France,  or  the  inmate  of  some 
lovely  English  cottage,  with  its  lawns,  its  hedges,  and  its  lat- 
tices covered  with  luxuriant  vines  —  at  other  times  he  would 
lead  her  through  the  intricate  passages  of  some  ruined  castle, 
with  its  broken  staircases,  its  crumbling  walls  over  which  the 
ivy  ^  trailed  its  long  tresses,'  its  gloomy  dungeons,  its  ruined 
court-yard,  its  towers,  portcullis  —  he  knew  what  subjects 
were  most  likely  to  excite  her  interest,  and.  what  would  best 
draw  out  her  own  powers  of  conversation.  She  talked  with, 
as  well  as  listened  to  him,  and  from  admiring  his  appearance 
and  manners,  soon  came  to  admire  his  talents  and  acquirements, 
and  to  find  more  pleasure  in  his  society  than  in  that  of  any 
other  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance. 

It  was  witli  the  hope  of  meeting  him  that  she  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  the  ball.  She  passed  more  time  than 
usual  at  her  toilet,  for  what  reason  she  can  best  decide. 
Arrayed,  at  length,  to  her  satisfaction  and  that  of  her  father, 
she  was  soon  seated  in  the  carriage  with  her  brother,  and  ere 
long  made  one  of  the  apparently  happy  and  thoughdess  group 
amid  the  glare  and  brilliancy  of  the  ball/room,  but  looked  in 
vain  for  the  face  she  most  wished  tb  see.  Mr  Richmond  was 
not  as  usual  one  among  the  crowd  of  admirers  with  which  she 
was  surrounded.  She  was  disappointed  —  could  not  be  agreea- 
ble— wondered  why  he  did  not  come  —  wished  she  had  remain- 
ed at  home,  and  returned  thither  as  soon  as  she  could  signify  her 
wish  to  do  so  with  propriety.  Sie  mourned,  after  reaching 
home,  over  the  stupidity  of  the  ball,  and  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  dissatisfied  with  herself  and 
every  one  else.     As  she  slowly  laid  aside  the  brilliant  dress. 
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which  she  had  hoped  would  please  Mr  Richmond's  taste,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  had  ooce  beard  him  say  he  disliked 
danciog  and  never  attended  a  ball  when  he  could  avoid  it. 
This  explained  all  —  why  had  she  not  recollected  it  before  ? 
Had  she  done  so  she  certainly  would  not  have  gone  herself. 

The  next  morning  she  walked  out  directly  after  breakfast 
to  pay  the  promised  visit  to  her  friend  Mary  Gray,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  who  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her  esteem  and  love.  She  found  her  at  home  and 
in  momentary  expectation  of  her.  She  confessed  to  her  the 
disappointment  she  felt  in  not  meeting  Mr  Richmond  at  the 
ball,  and  learned  from  Mary  that  he  had  called  the  preceding 
evening  and  signified  his  intention  of  leaving  town  the  follow- 
ing rooming. 

^  When  did  he  say  he  should  return,'  inquired  Agnes  ear- 
nestly ? 

*  He  did  not  specify  any  time,'  replied  Mary.  *  He  said  he 
might  possibly  be  in  this  part  of  the  country  again,  but  it  was 
uncertain  when.  He  was  going  to  attend  his  sister's  wedding, 
and  afterward  to  accompany  herself  and  husband  on  a  voyage 
to  Europe,  where  they  were  intending  to  reside  sometime. 
He  should  not  remain  there  long  himself.* 

'  But  did  he  say  nothing  about  returning  here  again  ? ' 

'  Nothing.  He  will  sail  in  May,  and  return  to  this  country 
again  in  September.  But  Agnes,  I  am  sure  he  must  have  left 
his  card  for  you.' 

'  Perhaps  so —  not  knowing  his  intention  of  going  so  soon, 
1  did  not  think  of  looking  for  it  before  1  left  home — 1  declare 
to  you,  Mary,  I  feel  sadly  to  have  lost  the  last  opportunity  I 
shall  probably  ever  have  of  seeing  him.  I  feel  grieved,  yet 
1  see  no  cause  for  any  great  regret  on  my  part.  There  are 
certainly  few  gentlemen  who  can  compare  with  him  —  what 
do  you  think  of  him,  Mary  ? ' 

'  I  admire  him  very  much,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
seen  others  who  were  as  well  worthy  of  admiration.' 

^  I  wonder  where  —  I  never  did.  Do  not  laugh  at  me 
Mary,  if  I  ask  you  one  very  silly  question.  One  must  be  silly 
sometimes.     Did  he  speak  to  you  about  me  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  repeat  all  he  says — but  it  requires 
more  strength  than  I  am  mistress  of,  to  resist  that  imploring 
look.  He  praised  your  beauty  and  talents,  and  hoped  he 
should  at  some  future  time  meet  you  again.' 

Agnes's  eye  brightened  as  she  thanked  her  friend  for  this 
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pleasing  mteUigeoce,  and  Mary  smiled  at  the  pleasure  which 
beamed  in  her  expressive  features.  As  she  returned  home, 
Agnes  strove  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  feeling  qf  disappoint- 
ment which  would  ding  to  her,  as  the  unceriainty  of  meeting 
Mr  Richmond  again,  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  The  first 
thing  she  did  after  reaching  home,  was  to  inquire  of  the  ser- 
vant if  there  had  been  a  card  left  for  her.  Yes  there  had, 
and  a  packet  also,  the  gentleman  had  called  the  preceding 
evening  while  she  was  absent.  Again  she  mourned  having 
been  at  the  ball  -^  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  She  glanced 
her  eye  over  the  card  —  *  Charles  Richmond '  P.  P.  C. 
Then  he  is  really  gone,  thought  she,  I  wonder  when  this  was 
left.  She  then  hastily  untied  the  package,  took  off  the  envel* 
ope.  It  contained  a  few  songs,  which  Mr  Richmond  had  often 
spoken  of  as  his  favorites.  Within,  was  a  note,  begging  her 
acceptance  of  them  and  wishing  she  would  learn  them,  and 
^  sing  them  occasionally  for  his  sake.'  The  piano  was  instantly 
opened  and  each  song  successively  sung — '  For  his  sake '  she 
sung  them  again  and  again,  and  only  left  the  instrument  at  the 
request  of  her  brother  that  she  would  ride  with  him.  In  the 
evening  she  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  met  there  all  her 
acquaintances,  but  returned  home  again  in  very  poor  spirits. 
Time  passed  —  parties,  balls,  operas  all  found  her  among  the 
gay  and  thoughtless  throng,  but  it  was  sometime  before  she 
recovered  lier  former  vivacity.  By  degrees,  however,  it  re- 
turned, she  thought  less  of  Mr  Richmond,  and  found  less  time  to 
sing  the  songs  he  had  given  her — not  that  she  was  so  fickle 
as  to  forget  him  entirely  —  Oh  tio!  when  she  had  leisure  she 
would  often  recall  his  graceful  figure,  noble  face  and  fascinating 
matiners,and  she  often  avowed  that  she  had  never  yet  met  with 
his  equal,  that  none  of  her  admirers  could  compare  with  him, 
and  none  would  ever  stuccoed  in  gaining  her  a£^tions.  Yet  why 
should  she  pine  for  him  ?  Reason  and  common  sense  pointed 
out  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  She  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  break  her  heart  for  one  who  might  long  ago  have  for- 
gotten her,  and  who  possibly  might  have  flattered  her  with  his 
attentions  while  in  town,  because  her  standing  in  fashionable 
life  was  high,  and  her  suitors  numerous. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  this  life  is  a  scene  of  uncer- 
tainty and  change— yet  how  few  feel  it!  How  few  in  the 
enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  realise  that  they  are 
blessings  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment.    There  is 


often  bitterness  mingled  with  the  pleasure  we  feel  on  looking 
at  the  young,  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment ;  their  sky  unclouded,  . 
to  whom  the  past  brings  no  unpleasing  recollections,  the  pres-  ^ 
ent  no  sorrow,  and  the, future  no  gloomy  anticipations : -rand 
this  bitterness  arises  from  their  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
the  changing  world  they  dwell  in.  Sorrow  and  affliction  when 
it  reaches  them,  and  it  must  unavoidably  overtake  them  sooner 
or  later,  finds  their  hearts  wholly  unprepared  to  stand  the  shock. 
Tet  who  can  deny,  that,  even  then,  aiSictbn  is  sent  in  mercy 
and  love,  to  wean  the  affections  from  the  transient  pleasures  of 
the  world  and  fix  them  upon  that  everlasting  rock  where  they 
can  be  anchored  in  safety. 

While  Agnes  was  thus  situated  amidst  the  smiles  of  afflu- 
ence, the  kindness  of  friends,  and  every  happiness  she  could 
desire  ;  the  sudden  death  of  her  only  surviving  parent,  came 
upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  who  had  loved  her  with  such 
doting  fondness,  who  had  made  her  enjoyment  hb  constant 
care;  to  whom  she  clung  with  all  the  warmth  of  auction  of 
which  her  young  heart  was  susceptible ;  —  her  dear  and  only 
parent  was  no  more.  She  was  an  orphan.  Nor  was  this  all. 
His  affiurs  were  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  incurred  large  debts,  which,  when  paid,  would  leave 
but  little  property  to  be  divided  among  his  children.  Agn^ 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  the  style  of  living  to  which  she  had 
long  been  accustomed.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  When  the 
first  anguish  of  bereavement  was  over,  this  question  unavoida- 
bly pressed  upon  her  consideration.  Where  could  she  go  ? 
What  could  she  do  ?  What  would  become  of  her  little  broths 
ers  and  sisters,  who  now  looked  to  her?  what  could  she  do  for 
them  ? 

To  remain  in  town  was  impossible,  nor  did  she  feel  any  de* 
sire  to  remain  there.  Her  brother  proposed  a  removal  to  the 
village  where  he  had  for  some  years  resided.  She  gladly  em- . 
braced  it.  '  Life,'  she  said  to  him, '  had  no  longer  any  charms 
for  her,  she  would  try  to  perform  her  duty,  but  felt  her  utter 
incapacity  to  fill  the  new  station  which  was  opened  for  her.' 
It  was  with  heartfelt  anguish  her  kind  relatives  and  friends 
witnessed  the  depression  of  spirits  her  father's  death  had  oc- 
casioned, and  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  her.  A  mar- 
ried sister  of  her  mother's,  offered  to  adopt  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, havii^  none  of  her  own.  Agnes  yielded  to  her  solici- 
tations and  placed  her  youngest  sister  under  her  care.  Mary 
Gray  was  her  constant  companion,  and  endeavored  in  every 
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way  to  console  her  poor  'friend  under  this  heiavy  affliction :  — 
wept  with  her,  sympathised  with  her,  shared  her  grief  and 
pointed  out  the  heaven  where  comfort  was  in  store  for  all  who 
mourn.  Agnes  tried  to  smile  to  please  her  friend,  but  her 
bloom  fled,  her  cheerfulness  was  gone  and  her  friends  feared 
lest  she  might  wear  herself  away  with  grief,  and  sink  under 
her  afflicticms. 

After  her  removal  into  the  country,  however,  she  began  by 
gradual  and  slow  degrees,  to  improve  in  health  and  spirits. 
Spring  was  calling  into  life  the  flowers,  and  cbthing  the  naked 
branches  of  the  trees  with  its  fresh  garment  of  green.  Sum- 
mer followed  with  all  its  richness  and  variety,  and  its  genial 
influence  had  a  soothing  efiect  upon  her  stricken  heart.  The 
spot  which  her  brother  had  selected,  was  one  which  he  had 
chosen  for  its  simple  and  quiet  loveliness.  Agnes  could  not 
be  insensible  to  hs  beauty.  The  dwelling  was  nearly  a  mile 
distant  from  the  village  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  pretty 
lake,  embosomed  among  the  trees.  On  the  opposite  shore 
rose  the  spire  of  the  village  church,  and  several  neat  farm 
houses,  with  their  fields  of  grain  and  pastures,  where  flocks  of 
sheep  might  be  distinguished  quietly  feeding,  apd  cattle  lying 
lazily  in  the  sun..  A  long  ridge  of  gently  sloping  hills  rose  in 
the  distance ;  in  some  places  covered  with  groves  of  pine  luxu- 
riantly blended  with  the  richer  and  fresher  foliage  of  summer ; 
in  others,  skirted  ^th  fences,  enclosing  orchards  and  pastures, 
while  here  and  there  a  high  elevation  displayed  nothing  but 
some  half  grown  grass,  and  a  few  trees,  and  even  those  were 
fast  fidling  beneath  the  destroying  axe  of  the  laborer,  and  add- 
ing others  to  the  number  of  black  and  unsightly  stumps  which 
stood  as  monuments  of  fallen  greatness  —  ihe  last  relics  of 
what  had  once  been  a  noble  tree,  shading  the  more  tender 
and  delicate  verdure  from  the  scorching  sun. 

As  Agnes  recovered  her  cheerfulness,  she  began  to  delight 
in  the  simplicity  and  retirement  of  this  new  abode.  With  her 
own  hand  she  planted  and  watered  the  flowers  in  her  garden, 
and  twined  luxuriant  vines  of  honeysuckle  and  woodbine  over 
the  doors  and  windows.  She  was  the  constant  companion  of 
her  brother  and  sister  who  remained  at  home.  They  accom- 
panied her  in  her  rambles,  assisted  her  in  her  labors,  and  were 
instructed  by  her,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  callage  teacher. 
The  eldest  of  these  children  was  a  fine  boy  of  eleven,  who 
had  been,  before  his  father's  death,  preparing  for  college,  but 
was  not  able  to  return  again  to  school.    This  was  a  great  dis- 
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appointment  to  him,  but  he  bore  it  patiently  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  and  sister,  and  reluc-^ 
tantly,  however,  gave  up  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity* It  now  occurred  to  Agnes,  that  she  might  be  able  with 
her  own  exertions,  to  gratify  her  brother.  Edward  admiring 
her  generosity,  suggested  the  possibility  of  obtaining  music 
scholars  from  some  of  the  rich  families  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  succeeded  in  procuring  a  fisw,  and  the  number  afterwards 
increasing,  she  was  able  with  the  assistance  of  Edward,  to 
carry  her  plan  into  execution.  Agnes  had  received  several 
invitations  from  her  friends  in  town,  to  visit  them,  and  a  brother 
of  her  father's  who  resided  in  Baltimore,  urged  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  to  make  his  house  her  home.  To 
accept  the  former  invitation  she  knew  would  interfere  with  her 
duties  as  an  elder  sister,  and  the  latter  she  declined  from  her 
dread  of  being  dependant,  even  upon  a  wealthy  relative. 

[To  b«  CoBcladed  Mxt  Niimb«r.] 


THE  WIDOW  OF  BENJAMIN  CONSTANT. 

'  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Mtdanie  ConBtant  for  the  first  time,  out  of 
her  own  house,  and  then  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  feminine  mce  and 
motherly  cordialityof  her  manner,  with  the  Tariety  and  originality  of  her  mind ; 
with  her  feelines ;  with  her  smile ;  and  with  the  peculiar  expression  of 
her  mouth,  which,  whether  smiling,  or  serious,  or  saiddened,  reminded  one 
oi  that  of  a  beloved  and  lost  parent. 

'  She  left  my  side ;  and  I  was  longing  in  my  heart  to  meet  her  soon  again 
at  some  otfier  place,  and  wisliing  she  might  like  me  enough  to  long  for  me 
in  a  similar  way,  when,  after  being  introduced  to  my  wife  in  another  room,  she 
returned  to  me  with  her,  to  make,  as  she  said,  a  petition ;  and  this  petition 
was,  that  we  would  waive  ceremony  and  come  to  her  the  next  evening. 
•  «••«•  ft 

<  If  I  had  liked  Madame  Constant  out  of  her  own  house,  much,  much  more 
did  I  like  her  in  it.  She  spoke  directly  and  unaffectedly,  of  what  she  believ- 
ed I  should  most  like  to  hear  under  the  roof  that  then  covered  me  —  of  h^r 
husband,  his  talents,  his  virtues,  his  philosophical  and  political  creeds,  hb 
amiable  peculiarities,  and  of  his  friends.  The  roaring  of  the  Paris  can- 
non, redchoing  to  liim  in  his  retreat  in  the  country,  seemed  to  add  years  to 
his  life,  she  said.  He  immediately  started  for  Paris ;  clambered,  wiUi 
youth's  vivacity,  over  the  triumphal  barricades ;  but  when  he  found;  some- 
time after,  the  turn  that  thines  were  takins  —  when  he  saw  that  for  his 
large  views,  and  for  those  of  his  party,  the  oarricade^  had  been  erected  in 
vain  —  **  from  that  day,"  said  his  widow,  <*  my  husband  never  raised  his 
head.  The  doctors  indeed  treated  him  for  a  disease  of  the  spina]  chord ;  but 
he  had  no  such  malady  —  he  died  of  —  the  heart. 

»  •  •  •  '  •  «  • 

*  She  spoke  oT  his  literaiy  works,  and  mentioned  that  of  aU  the  lighter 
on^s,  "  Adolphe*'  had  cost  him  most  care,  and  was  bis  favorite ;  that  at  her 
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instanee,  if  1  ri^tly  recollect,  he  had  suppreised  a  good  portion  of  his 
writiiie  which  originally  was  to  have  formed  part  of  that  wort ;  and  whidi 
is  itselT  a  separate  story  and  interest. 

*  She  spake  of  his  friends  —  at  their  head  was  LItfayette.  It  would  he 
impossihle  to  repeat  what  she  said  of  the  affection  existing  hetween  those 
^o  great  men ;  an  affection,  up  to  tiie  moment  of  Constanf  a  death,  truly 
juvenile  in  its  moral  deyelopment,  thoush  so  venerable  from  their  years. 

'  "  But  there  was  no  one  who  knew  her  hushanfl  that  did  not  knre  him," 
she  said ;  and  she  went  on,  till  she  had  pointed  out,  as  illustrations  of  tids  ■ 
assertion,  his  sad* faced  yalet,  who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment;  and 
last  though  not  least,  his  glossy,  well  brushed,  over  fed  Aneola  cat,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  had  for  some  time  seen  parading,  and  marching,  and  clam- 
bering about  the  room,  over  earpet,  and  arm  chairs,  and  sofas,  —  and  tables 
of  kmckknackery  —  nay  even  over  tables  which  held  more  precious  or- 
naments —just  as  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  the  house  —  a^,  and  a  very 
well  brought  up  mistress  too ;  for  with  the  exception  of  occasionally  coiling 
herself  upon  a  nice  table-cover,  or  a  silken  cushion,  *-  which,  however, 
the  daintified  animal  did  not  hurt  or  harm,  all  her  peregrinations  were 
made  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and,  it  might  seem,  quite  tastefully  and  def- 
erentially towards  Uie  various  objects,  small  and  great,  slight  or  important, 
which  surrounded  her.  **  She  was  my  husband's  great  pet,"  said  Madame 
Constant,  '*  she  attended  him  in  the  momine  before  he  rose ;  she  followed 
him  into  his  study  after  breakfast ;  she  played,  or  she  reposed  there  when 
she  liked ;  and  one  day  when  he  was  expected  to  make  an  important  speech  in 
the  Chamber  des  Deputies,  his  friends,  finding  that  he  was  absent  after  his 
time  from  the  arena,  came  to  seek  him  at  his  house,  and  going  into  his  study , 
saw  him  quietly  reading  some  book,  which  evidently  had  noUiing  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  hand ;  and  when  they  told  him  that  every  body  was  waiting, 
that  they  came  for  him,  —  **  What  can  I  do  ?"  he  jasked,  **  look  there !  — 
there's  my  cat  sleeping  in  the  sun  on  the  papers  I  have  prepared  for  my 
speech :  and  till  she  awakens,  how  can  I  drag  her  off?" 

We  fell  into  deeper  allusious  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Constant  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  peHectly  simple  pathos  of  recollection  and  affection 
in  which  the  widow  showed  his  bust  in  marble,  executed  by  a  celebrated 
Parisian  artist,  and  which  she  had  preserved  under  a  glass  cover  or  a  ean$oU  ; 
the  exquisite  little  model  of  monumental  statue  proposed  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  moulded  by  the  same  hand,  and  die  lai^e  gold-chased  cup  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  constituents  \  —  but,  above  all,  never  can  I  forget  the 
flowing  eyes,  the  quivering  lips,  and  the  full  though  subdued  affection  of 
manner  with  which  she  asked  me,  '*  are  not  these  delightful  soneentrs  for 
me  ?" ' 


THE    URSULINE    CONVENT. 

• 

Who  has  not  beard  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  at  Charles- 
town  ?  A  community  of  helpless  women  attacked,  and,  with 
a  large  number  of  female  pupils,  compelled  to  flee  in  the 
darkness  of  night  from  their  abode,  escaping  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives^  from  the  rage  of  lawless  men,  who  were  demolish- 
ing the  pleasant  dwelling,  with  its  furniture  and  dear  memen- 
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tos,  and  who  did  not  feel  their  fury  satiated  till  the  buildmgs 
were  sacked  anil  burned,  the  beautinil  and  cultivated  grounds 
ravaged  and  trodden  down,  and  even  the  tomb,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  dead,  violated  ! 

Such  was  the  first  awful  act  of  the  drama ;  the  conclusion 
must,  inevitably,  carry  shame,  sorrow,  and  su^ring  to  many  a 
heart,  and  into  families,  who  little  dreamed  that  their  sons  would, 
within  sight  of  Bunker  Hill,  bring  dishonor  upon  the 
American  name,  by  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations. 

Some  may  think  that  the  various  journals  have,  sufficiently 
discussed  this  afiair ;  but  besides  its  importance  as  a  violation 
of  the  public  peace,  it  appeals  directly  to  the  sympathies  of 
our  sex ;  it  is  a  cruelty,  a  wrong  to  woman,  at  which  every 
female  heart  must  revolt,  being  committed  against  women  who,  ^ 
by  the  regulations  of  christian  society,  are  entitled,  not  only 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  to  the  protection  of  man  also. 
These  feelings  must  prompt  every  lady,  protestant  as  well  as 
catholic,  to  condemn  the  outrage.  Still,  m  order  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  its  causes  and  consequences,  information  b  necessary, 
and  this  we  have  taken  every  means  in  our  power  to  procure. 
The  result  we  will  give  in  a  sketch  of  the  Convent  and  its 
catastrophe,  and,  believe  that  the  details,  many  of  which  we 
have  learned  from  the  Superior,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

The  Ursuline  Convent  was  established  in  Boston  in  1820, 
under  the  care  of  Madame  St  Joseph*  as  Superior.  The  order 
of  St  Ursuline  are,  by  their  religious  profession,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  female  youth  ;  consequently,  the  institution 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  female  seminary.  This  is 
an  important  feature  in  conventual  life,  which  we  American 
protestants  rarely  consider.  We  think  of  nunneries  as  places 
of  prayer  and  penance,  superstitious  rites  and  idle  observan- 
ces ;  we  talk  of  nuns  as  beings  shut  out  not  only  from  the  en- 
joyments of  society,  but  from  its  useful  employments  also, 
condemned  to  exist  without  pursuits,  pleasures  or  hopes  that 
relate  to  this  world.  Such  may  be  the  case  with  some  of  the 
most  rigid  orders,  the  Trappists,  for  example,  but  as  relating 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  take  the  veil,  it  b  an  erroneous 
'  idea.  The  nuns  are  neither  idle  nor  useless  members  of  the 
State.    Those  who  are  nM  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 


young,  are  employed  wixn  their  needles,  and  in  curious  and 

«  Madame  St  Joseph  died  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Madame  St 
Geor^> 
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tasteful  fimcv  works,  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  order.  In  this  way  they  earn  their  own  support  But 
teaching  is  thdr  great  business,  and  in  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries nunneries  are  now  almost  the  only  boarding  schools  where 
young  ladies  tU'e  educated.  Till  the  time  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  we  believe,  no  female  seminary,  except  the  nunnery 
was  known  in  France.  And  many  noble  Englbh  protestant 
families  sent  their  daughters  thither  to  be  educated,  because 
of  the  superior  advantages  which  these  Catholic  institutions 
offered  in  all  that  was  then  deemed  the  requisite  accomplish- 
ments of  a  high  bred  lady.  To  some  of  these  conventual  sem- 
inaries particular  immunities  were  granted,  on  account  of  their 
being  selected  as  places  of  education  for  the  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal.  And  surely  some  regard  is  due  from  our  sex  to 
that  order  of  women  who,  through  the  ages  of  ignorance  and 
darkness,  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  female  youth. 
True,  the  system  Was  very  defective,  but  it  was  the  best  which 
the  state  of  society  permitted. 

Whether  the  convent  is  a  fitting  place  for  the  education  ot 
the  daughters  of  our  free  citizens,  is  a  question  for  parents  to 
decide.  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  Catholics 
of  these  United  States  have  the  right  to  establish  such  semi- 
naries if  they  choose ;  and  we  never  heard  there  was  any 
objection  when  the  Ursuline  Convent  was  opened  in  Boston 
for  the  admission  of  pupils.  It  was  a  new  thing,  and  probably 
the  romance  connected  with  the  idea  of  living  in  a  convent  with 
real  nuns  who  had  taken  the  vows,  and  wore  black  yeils»  and 
kept  themselves  apart  from  the  world,  had  some  efiect  in  pro- 
curing pupils.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  soon 
certain  ;  but  the  building  in  which  the  nuns  resided  was  not 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  they  concluded  to  leave  the  city, 
and  establish  themselves  where  they  could  have  gardens 
and  grounds  for  those  exercises  and  recreations  which  are  so 
indispensable  to  the  health  of  children  and  sedentary  per- 
sons. In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they  purchased  an  estate  of 
about  twentyseven  acresin  Charlestown,andin  nearly  the  centre 
of  their  grounds,  on  a  hill  which  they  named  Mount  Benedict, 
they  erected  a  spacious  and  handsome  brick  edifice.  Hither 
they  removed  in  1826,  and  entered  zealously  on  their  labors 
of  imj^roving  their  property,  and  '  rearing  the  tender  nunds' 
committed  to  their  care.* 

*  The  number  of  pupUs  was  fifty ;  the  nuns,  ten  —  not  more  thtn  was 
neceiMry  to  menage  the  school. 
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The  situation  of  the  place  they  had  chosen  was  splendid  ; 
Mount  Benedict  commanded  the  most  varied  and  delightful 
scenery  ;  Cbarlestown,  Cambridge,  Boston,  the  river  and  the 
harbor  with  its  islands,  might  all  be  viewed  from  the  windows 
of  the  convent.  But  when  they  purchased  the  estate,  its  *  ca- 
pabilities'was  all  it  had  to  recommend  it;  Mount  Benedict 
was  a  rough,  bleak  hill,  and  the  land  around  a  broken  looking 
waste.  In  eight  years  the  institution  and  its  grounds  were  the 
admiration  of  strangers,  and  the  pride  of  the  catholics. 

The  school,  in  the  meantime,  had  continued  to  increase. 

During  the  last  year  more  pupils  had  been  offered  than  couffl 

be  accepted.    The  season  had  been  pi-opitious ;  their  gardens 

were  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation  ;  everything  around  them 

looked  beautiful  and  flourishing,  and  nothing  portended  the 

destruction  which  was  at  hand. 

•  «  #  *  #  « 

On  Monday  evening,  August  11th,  the  inmates  of  the  Ur- 
suline  Convent,  in  numbe;r  sixtysix,  retired  to  rest  at  the  usu- 
al hour,  half  past  seven.  All  retired,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Superior;  and  one  sister  who  was  a  watcher  by  the  bed- 
side of  an  invalid  nun.  The  Superior  felt  some  anxiety ; 
she  had  heard  rumors  that  an  excitement  was  gathering  against 
her,  on  account  of  transactions  which  were  reported  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  convent.  Though  she  ^yas  cdnscious 
of  her  own  innocence,  and  had  been  solemnly  assured,  only  a 
few  hours  before,  by  the  selectmen  of  Char]estown,that  she  and 
her  house  were  safe,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  yet  her  respon- 
sibility for  the  young  ladies  committed  to  her  care,  could  not 
but  make  her  anxious. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  excitement  was  briefly  this.  A 
few  weeks  previous,  one  of  the  nuns,  Mary  St  John,  had,  in 
a  temporary  fit  of  derangement  caused  by  iUness,  left  the  con- 
vent, and  repaired  to  one  of  the  neighboring  houses,  where,  it 
was  said,  that  she  complained  of  being  unhappy,  and  desired 
to  be  taken  to  a  family  in  West  Cambridge.  Thither  she  was 
carried  by  the  persons  to  whom  she  had  appealed.  The  ver}' 
next  morning  she  expressed  to  her  brother  her  desire  to  return 
to  the  convent ;  and  did  return  willingly,  and  declared  that 
she  had  no  recollection  of  going  away,  or  of  anything  which  had 
taken  place  in  relation  to  it.  Yet  the  circumstance  that  a  nun 
had  gone  out  from  her  convent,  was  the  theme  of  much  gossip 
and  many  terrible  surmises.  Among  other  nimors,  it  was  con- 
fidently stated,  that  Mary  St  John  was  ^  young  nun  who  had 
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been  over-persuadei)  to  make  the  professi<m ;  that  she  stipula- 
ted before  she  returned  to  the  coDveut,  that  she  should  not  be 
obliged  to  assume  the  black  veil  again,  but  should,  in  three 
^veeks,  be  dbmissed  honorably,  and  allowed  to  return  to  her 
friends.  It  was  farther  stated  that  her  friends  hfid  called  for 
her  at  the  time  named,  and  she  was  not  to  be  found  ! 

This  Monk  Lewis  story  was  mostly  a  fiction.  Mary  St 
John  had  been  a  nun  for  nearly  thirteen  years  —  she  is  ex- 
ceedingly attached  to  her  profession,  and  nd  persuasion  could 
now  induce  her  to  leave  the  sisterhood.  She  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  expressing  a  wish  to  depart  in  three  weeks ;  nor  was 
she  ever  denied  to  her  friends. 

But  these  rumors  were  abroad,  they  had  reached  the  Su- 
perior j  though  she  did  not  consider  them  entitled  to  any  atten- 
tion, till  they  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  newspaper  article. 

The  same  day,  (Saturday  the  9th,)  the  gentleman  to  whose 
bouse  the  nun  first  repaired,  came  to  the  convent,  stating 
the  excitement  abroad,  and  requested  to  see  Mary  St 
John.  This  the  Superior  readily  granted,  and  also  permitted 
him  to  go  over  the  whole  house,  and  examine  the  cellars, 
where,  it  was  reported,  the  horrid  dungeons  were  situated. 
He  found  nothing  to  justify  suspicion ;  the  nun  assured  him  she 
was  at  perfect  freedom  ;  that  she  staid  from  choice ;  and  he 
promised  the  Superior  to  lay  before  the  public,  on  Monday,  a 
statement  which'  would  clear  her,  and  remove  or  silence  all 
these  unfounded,  injurious  reports. 

On  the  next  day,  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Charlestown 
came  to  the  convent,  requiring  to  see  Mary  St  John,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  buildings.  The  Superior  felt 
loth  to  have  him  take  this  liberty  on  the  Sabbath-day,  but 
she  was  aware  that  popular  excitement  is  not  apt  to  be  very 
reasonable,  and  that  should  she  refuse  him,  the  clamor  might 
be  raised  that  she  was  not  prepared  for  his  search.  So  she 
summoned  Mary  St  John  to  attend  him,  and  permitted  him  to 
examine  every  part  of  the  premises.  He  too,  professed  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  but  stated  that  it  would 
be  necessary  his  colleagues  should  also  examine  the  house. 
They  came  on  Monday  afternoon,  three  Selectmen,  accom- 

Sanied  by  two  other  men,  saw  and  conversed  with  Mary  St 
ohn  as  long  as  they  chose,  and  were  shown  throughout  every 
part  of  the  establishment,  from  the  cupola  to  the  cellar.  They 
Assured  the  Superior  that  they  were  convinced  of  her  inno- 
cence, and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  against  her  house, 
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that  they  would  take  immediate  measures  to  olear  up  the  mis- 
take ;  and  that  she  should  not  be  molested.  Accordingly  the 
household  retired  to  rest  in  peace. 

But  this  calm  was  sooa  broken.  About  half-past  nine  the 
Superior  heard  bud  shoutings,  and  the  terrifying  cry  — '  Down 
with  the  Convent !   Down  with  the  Convent  !* 

'  She  called  to  the  nuns  to  rise,  and  had  herself  only  time  to 
r^ach  the  window  of  an  upper  front  apartment,  when  twenty 
or  thirty  dark  forms  came  rushing  up  to  the  dwelling.  She 
demanded  what  they  wanted. 

*  We  want  to  see  the  nun  who  ran  away.' 

The  Superior  sent  mstantly  for  Mary  St  John,  but  the  alarm 
had  been  too  much  for  her  weak  nerves  —  she  had  fainted. 

ThQ  Superior  then  expostulated  with  the  rioters  on  their 
savage  conduct,  in  thus  assaulting  a  community  of  females ; 
she  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  they  were  incurring,  and 
the  punishment  they  would  bring  on  themselves  by  thus  attack- 
ing, in  the  night-time,  a  peaceful  dwelling-house,  and  she  in- 
quired if  they  had  not  learned  from  their  Selectmen,  the  false- 
hood of  the  rumors  about  the  nun. 

'  No,'  was  the  reply,  and  then  some  one  in  the  crowd  added 
J—  *  Mr  Runey  (one  of  the  Selectmen)  opened  the  gate.' 

The  mob,  however,  retired  from  the  house  ;  they  were  not 
then  sufficiently  wrought  up  for  the  onset,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  Superior  seemed  to  awe  them. 

But  they  soon  returned,  m  greater  number,  and  with  loud 
threats  and  horrid  imprecations  against  the  Superior.  She  was 
again  at  the  window;  and  now  Mr  Runey  appeared  among 
the  rioters,  and  requested  her  to  put  herself  and  household 
under  his  protection. 

*  Have  you  any  authority  for  our  protection  from  the  other 
Selectmen  ? ' 

He  said  — '  No '  —  but  added  that  he  would  protect  her  and 
the  children. 

She  replied  that  the  children  had  been  committed  to  her 
care  by  their  parents,  that  she  could  not  give  them  up  to  him ; 
but  that  if  he  had  the  power  to  protect  them,  she  begged  he 
would  use  it  to  dbperse  the  mob. 

^  I  will  do  what  I  can,'  was  his  answer :  and  he  probably  did 
exert  some  influence,  for  the  mob  again  retired  without  doing 
any  mischief.  This  might  be  somewhat  owing  to  their  fears. 
They  inquired  of  the  Superior,  when  she  commanded  them 
to  depart,  if  she  had  armed  men  in  the  house  ?  and  she,  see- 
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iqg  that  tliey  were  cowardly  did  not  undeceive  tliem.  But  a 
poor  frightenejd  lay-sister  exclaimed  that  they  were  entirely 
unprotected. 

Whatever  reasons  induced  the  rioters  to  retire,  the  se- 
quel showed  that' their  malicious  purpose  was  not  abandoned. 
A  signal  fire  soon  blazed  in  front  of  the  convent,  and  the  mob 
again  rushed  forward,  armed  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  began 
to  demolish  and  dash  in  the  doors  and  windows. 

Never  till  this  moment,  had  the  Superior  believed  the  riot- 
ers would  proceed  to'  violence ;  but  she  now  saw  that  she 
must  abandon  her  dwelling  to  their  Airy.  ^  Her  chief  concem 
was  for  her  pupils,  the  young  girls  that,  like  frightened  birds, 
were  flocking  around  her.  We  have  said  one  nun  was  an  in- 
valid. Her  complaint  was  consumption,  and  no  hopes  were 
entertained  of  her  recovery,  yet  she  was  able  to  walk  about, 
and  occasionally  perform  some  duties  as  an  instructress  —  that 
very  day  she  had  given  lessons  in  music  ;  but  terror  now  ren- 
dered her  helpless ;  and  in  that  state  she  had  to  be  borne 
from  her  room.  With  great  exertions  the  pupils  were  all  col- 
lected, and  the  Superior  saw  theni  out  of  the  house  before  she 
would  leave  it.  The  ruffians  had  already  made  their  way  in, 
and  rushed  first  to  her  apartment,  so  that  she  was  compelled 
to  abandon  all  her  valuables,  plate,  jewels,  watches,  and  a 
large  sum  in  money,  which,  after  her  pupils  were  safe,  she  had 
intended  to  secure. 

The  trembling  exiles,  thus  driven  forth  in  darkness,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  fiee  for  shelter,  retired  first  to  a  green-house, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  but  the  mob,  with  loud  shouts, 
were  seeking  them  ;  the  Superior  tried  to  escape  by  a  side 
gate  ;  this  was  also  guarded  by  the  rioters  ;  and  she,  finally 
had  to  creep  through  a  small  opening,  made  by  removing  the 
paling  from  the  garden  fence,  and  with  her  household,  some  of 
the  little  girls  in  very  thin  clothing,  make  her  way  through 
the  damp  fields,  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  till  they  reach- 
ed the  house  of  Mr  Adams,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
and  humanely  comforted  through  the  remainder  of  this  dread- 
ful night. 

#  *  #  *  «  * 

Let  those  who  wish  to  know  what  the  unbridled  passions  of 
lawless  men  can  efifect,  go  to  Mount  Benedict,  and  look  on 
the  desolated  grounds  and  blackened  and  crumbling  ruins,  of 
that  spot  lately  the  abode  of  youth  and  beauty,  where  all 
around  was  pleasantness  and  peace ;  and  they  will  feel  that 
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without  {air,  lAerty  is  a  word  of  horrid  import,  and  that,  un- 
less the  voice  of  public  opinion  is  deep-toned  and  decisive 
against  this  outrage,  no  religious  communitj,  no  literary  insti- 
tution in  our  land  is  safe. 

If  private  pique,  prejudice,  rumors,  are  to  guide  the  popular 
mind,  and  direct  the  popular  arm  to  crush  the  suspected,  with- 
out trial  or  appeal,  the  reign  of  Nero  would  be  preferable  to 
that  of  democracy. 

It  is  strange  that  all  Christians  do  not  see  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting any  one  mcMo  be  persecuted  or  injured,  without  en- 
deavoring to  do  it  justice.  There  is  a  spirit  of  infidelity  and 
anarchy  abroad  in  our  land,  and  if  it  can  prevail  by  violence, 
to  destroy  one  sect,  and  do  this  with  impunity,  it  will  soon 
gather  strength  for  further  attacks  and  bolder  measures.  The 
Catholics  must  be  protected,  or  the  Protestants  will,  not  long 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  faith  unmolested,  nor  to  worship  in 
the  temples  their  fathers  hi^ve  built  and  consecrated. 

We  make  these  remarks,  not  that  we  are  inclined  to  cathol-^ 
icism,  but  we  would  practice  that  rule  which  enjoins  us  to  do 
to  others  as  we  wish  to  be  done  by.  We  certainly  should 
not  select  a  catholic  seminary  as  the  place  of  education  for . 
our  own  daughters ;  yet  candor  obliges  us  to  say,  that,  from 
all  we  can  learn  of  the  system  pursued  at  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, we  think  it  ofiers,  when  compared  with  '  Young  Ladies' 
Seminaries,'  in  general,  its  fair  proportion  of  advantages. 
The  fashionable  accomplishments,  that  is,  whatever  renders 
womaii  attractive  in  society,  have  always  been  sedulously 
attended  to  in  a  conventual  education.  The  nuns  teach  by 
example  the  gentle  and  graceful  movement  and  the  soft  low 
tone  of  voice,  and  in  these  particulars  might  be  advantageously 
recommended  as  modeb  to  all  instructresses. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  no  standard  of 
female  education;  we  have  no  model  schools,  founded  by 
public  beneficence,  like  colleges  for  our  young  men,  to  regulate 
the  system,  or  rather  introduce  system  into  the  order  of  those 
studies  and  pursuits  which  should  be  requisite  to  form  an  ac- 
complished woman.  Female  education  is  left  entirely  to  pri- 
vate experiments,  to  chance,  caprice,  and  the  shifting  breath 
of  fashion  ;  and  it  is  no^  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  prevailing 
style  is  superficial,  showy,  and  often  useless. 

There  have  been  some  remarks,  in  the  public  Journals,  re- 
lating to  the  impropriety  of  protestant  parents  placing  their  chil- 
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dren  al  a  catholic  seminary,  and  thus  virtually  training  them  in 
the  catholic  faith.  Solicitude  for  the  right  moral  instruction 
of  young  females  can  scarcely  be  too  watchful.  It  is  all  im- 
portant that  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind  of  woman  should  be 
imbued  with  the  pure  and  holy  sentiment  of  her  duty  to  God, 
and  the  responsibility  which  her  influence  over  the  character 
of  others  imposes.  But  let  us  be  just  to  the  catholics.  The 
Superior,  in  her  prospectus,  engages  to  instruct  her  pupik  only  in 
the  broad  principles  of  christian  faith  and  practice  in  which  all 
persons  who  believe  the  Bible,  can  unite ;  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  conclude  she  has  adhered,  scrupulously,  to  these  con- 
ditions. Of  all  the  protestant  young  ladies,  and  there  have 
been  several  hundred  educated  at  the  UrsuUne  Convent  since 
its  foundation,  not  a  single  individual  has  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic faith  ! 


THE    DEPARTED. 

The  LoTer  o*or  the  corM  of  hii  betrothed. 

Still'd  is  the  throbbine  of  thy  heart. 
Cold  is  that  pulseless  bosom  now, 

For  Death  hath  buried  there  his  dart. 
And  lefl  his  impress  on  thy  brow. 

My  last  tears  fall  upon  thy  cheek ; 

Deep  swells  the  agonizing  sigh  ^ 
Madly  I  call/ and  bid  thee  speak. 

And  echo  is  my  sole  reply. 

life's  lovely  tints  no  longer  flush 

Those  dimpled  cheeks  with  vermeil  dyes. 
Gone  is  the  bloom  —  the  rosy  blush  ~~ 
The  gentle  beauty  of  thine  eyes. 

Yet,  as  I  ffaze  upon  thy  face. 

So  purely,  beautifully  fair, 
The  tyrant's  hand  I  cannot  trace, 

Sucn  sweetness  still  reposes  there. 

But  never  more  that  heart  shall  swell, 
Sweet  girl,  responsive  unto  mine 

No  longer  weave  loves  magic  spell, 
To  bind  my  own  heart  unto  &ine. 

Imatiats  Death !  thy  work  is  oVr, 
And  broken  is  love's  hallowM  dream  — 

Hope  cannot  reach  thy  shadowy  shore, 
That  plunges  into  death's  dark  stream. 

C.  R. 
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Our  readers  will,  most  of  them,  we  presume  recollect  Mtse  Jewsbury, 
author  of  the  *  Three  Histories/  (republished  in  Boston  a  few  years  since,) 
and  also  the  writer  of  many  articles  both  prose  and  poetic,  which  have  appear- 
ed in  the  best  English  annuals.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  since  she 
became  Mrs  Fletcher,  and  lelc  England  to  accompany  her  husband  to  the 
East  Indies,  where,  we  believe,  he  held  some  office  under  the  London  Com- 
pany. From  the  last  *  Athenaeum*  we  select  the  foUoMring  tribute  to  her 
genius  and  memory. 

*  It  is  with  feelings  of  more  than  common  regret  that  we  have  to  notice 
the  death  of  Mrs  Fletcher  (late  Miss  Jewsbury)  on  her  way  from 
Sholapore  to  Bombay  —  this  took  place  on  the  3d  of  October  last.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  since  we  offered  her  our  best  wishes  for  her  healdi 
and  happiness  and  the  long  and  arduous  pilgrimage  she  was  about  to 
undertake  ;  and  we  cannot  but  moumiully  remember  the  eager  pleasure 
with  which  she  anticipated  beholding  the  riches  of  nature  and  antiquity  in 
the  gorgeous  East,  and  how  she  wished  she  could  carry  with  her  half  the 
books  in  the  British  Museum.  Alas !  the  eager  and  active  spirit,  to  which 
such  aspirations  were  a  second  nature,  is  now  at  rest  forever ! 

<  We  believe  that  our  friend  was  a  native  of  Warwickshire.  We  know 
that  she  was  in  early  life  deprived  of  her  mother,  and  thenceforth  called 
upon  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  a  large  family  (then  removed  to  Man- 
Chester,)  with  the  further  trial  of  most  precarious  health.  These  circum- 
stances are  only  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  the  energy  of  her  mind,  which 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many  of  the  graver  cares  of  life,  could  yet  find 
time  to  dream  dreams  of  literary  distinction^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  convert  these  dreams  into  realities.  An  extract  iiom  a  private 
letter,  which  has  fallen  into  our  possession,  dated  but  a  short  time  before 
she  left  England,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the.  progress  of  her 
mind,  in  her  own  words. 

*''The  passion  for  literary  distinction  consumed  me  from  nine  years  old. 
I  had  no  advantages  —  great  obstacles  —  and  now,  when  from  disgust  I 
cannot  write  a  line  to  please  myself,  I  look  back  with  regret  to  the  days 
when  facility  and  audacity  went  hand  in  hand.  I  wish  iii  vain  fdf  the 
simplicity  that  neither  dreaded  criticism  nor  knew  fear.  Intense  labor  has, 
in  some  measure,  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  early  idleness  and  common ] 
place  Instruction  ;  intercourse  with  those  who  were  once  distant  and  bridbt 
as  the  stars,  has  become  a  thing  of  course  ;  1  have  not  been  unsuccessful  in 
m^  own  career.  But  the  period  of  timidity  and  sadness  is  come  now,  and 
with  my  foot  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  life  and  a  new  world. 


*  I  would  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  this  life  of  wo.' 


» 


It  was  at  an  early  period  of  her  life  that  she  ventured  to  address  a  letter 
to  Wordsworth,  full  of  impatient  longings  of  an  ardent  and  questioning  mind 
— it  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  reception  to  state,  that  this  led  to  a  correspondence 
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and  thence  to  a  permanent  friendship.  She  was  alto  materially  asmted  in  the 
development  of  her  talents,  and  bringing  their  fruits  before  the  public,  by 
the  advice  and  active  kindness  of  MrAiaric  Watts,  at  that  time  resident  in 
Manchester ;  an  obligation  which  she  was  always  ready  gratefully  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Her  first  work,  we  believe,  was  entitled  '  Phantasmagoria,  or  Essays  of 
Life  and  Literature'  —  which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  This  was 
followed  by  her  *  Lettors  to  the  Youne,  written  soon  after  a  severe  ilbiess ; 

—  then  followed  '  Lays  for  Leisure  Hours/  and  lastly,  her  *  Three  Histo- 
ries ;'  all  of  vdiich  have  been  deservedly  jpopular.  But  many  of  her  best 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  annuals.    She  contributed  to  these  laigely, 

—  Hbo  to  different  periodicab. 

'  But  we  thmk  that,  excellent  as  her  articles  were,  they  only  indicated 
what  she  tootild  have  achieved  had  further  length  of  days  been  permitted 
to  her:  that  such  was  her  own  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  further  passa- 
ges in  ttte  same  letter  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
.  ^  **  I  can  bear  blame  if  seriously  given,  and  accompanied  by  that  general 
justice  which  I  feel  due  me ;  banter  is  what  I  eanmat  bear,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  which  in  passing  criticism,  and  the  dread  of  which  in  my  own 
person,  greatly  contributes  to  my  determination,  of  letting  many  years 
elapse  before  I  write  another  book. 

*  **  Unfortunately,  I  was  twentyone  before  I  became  a  reader,  and  I  be- 
came a  writer  almost  as  soon ;  it  is  the  ruin  of  all  tbe  young  telent  of  the 
day,  that  reading  and  writing  are  simultaneous.  We  do  not  educate  our- 
selves for  literary  enterprise.  Some  never  awake  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  better  things  neglected ;  and  if  one  like  myself  is  at  last  soiled  upon  by 
a  blended  passion  for  knowledge  and  truth,  he  has  probably  committed  him- 
self by  a  series  of  jejune  efibrts, — the  standard  of  inferiority  is  erected,  and 
the  curse  of  mere  cleverness  clines  to  his  name.  I  would  gladly  bum 
almost  everything  I  ever  wrote,  if  so  be  that  I  might  start  now  with  a 
mind  that  has  seen,  read,  thought,  and  suffered,  somewhat  at  least  ap-' 
proadung  to  a  preparation.  Alas!  alas!  we  all  sacrifice  the  palm-tree  to 
obtain  the  temporary  draught  of  wine!  We  slay  the  camel  that  would  bear 
us  through  the  desert,  because  we  will  not  endure  a'momentary  thirst. 

'  **  /  have  dene  nothing  to  live  ;  and  what  I  have  vet  done  must  pass  away 
with  a  thousand  other  blossoms,  the  growth,  the  beauty,  and  the  oblivion 
of  a  dav. 

'  **  The  powers  which  I  feel,  and  of  which, I  have  given  promise,  may  ma- 
ture —  may  stamp  themselves  in  act ;  but  the  spirit  of  despondency  is 
strong  upon  the  future  exile,  and  I  fear  they  never  will. 

<  **  I  feel  the  lon^  grass  growing  o'er  my  heart.  My  *  Three  Histories* 
has  most  of  myself  in  them,  but  Uiey  are  fragmentary.  Public  report  has 
fastened  the  *  Julia'  upon  me ;  the  cnildhood,  the  opening  years,  and  many 
of  the  after  opinwrn  are  correct;  but  all  else  is  fabulous. 

««  In  the  best  of  everything  I  have  done  you  will  find  one  leading  idea — 
Death  :  all  thoughts,  all  imases,  all  contrasts  of  thoughts  and  images,  are 
derived  from  living  much  in  the  valley  of  that  shadow  :  from  having  learn- 
ed life  rather  in  the  vicissitudes  of  man  than  woman,  from  the  mind  being 
HiAtifie.  My  poetry,  except  some  half  doxen  pieces,  may  be  consinied  to 
oblivion ;  but  in  all  you  would  find  the  sober  hue,  which  to  my  mind's  eye, 
blends  equally  with  the  golden  glow  of  sunset  and  the  bright  green  of  spring ; 
and  is  seen  equally  in  the  *  temple  of  delight*  as  in  the  tomb  of  decay  and 
separation.    1  am  melancholy  by  nature,  cheerful  on  principle."  * 

We  can  add  little  to  these  interesting  confessions  of  one  whose  sincerity 
would  well  be  relied  upon.  In  conversation  Mrs  Fletcher  was  brilliant  and 
eloquent ;  she  was  active  in  serving  others  as  well  as  herself —  and  we 
feel,  as  we  record  her  untimely  death,  that  a  fnend  has  been  taken  away 
from  us,  as  well  as  a  bright  ornament  from  the  female  literature  of  this 
country. 
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A    LSCTUKB    DBX.IVBRBO    BSVORB    TBX    AKBUeAK    IiriTlT17TB    OF 
IwnVQTlON,    AT    THXI&   FIVTH    AlTirVAX.    MeBTZITO.      Bt  JaCOB 

Abbott. 

We  are  glad  to  havelDne  specimen  of  the  labors  of  the  Institute  to  com- 
mend to  our  readers,  when  speaking  of  the  late  session.  This  commenced 
in  Boston,  August  2l8t  and  continued  till  the  96tii—  and  if  those  who  had 
not  the  privilege  of  attending,  doubt  whether  so  much  time  could  be  profita- 
bly spent  in  mscussions  about  education,  let  them  procure  Mr  Abbotf  s 
Lecture,  and  next  year,  we  think,  they  will,  it  possible,  be  present  during 
the  course.  The  public  mind  is  not  yet  sufficiently  roused  to  the  importance 
of  this  association.  True,  it  is  exercising  great  influence  upon  instructors, 
but  it  should  also  reach  the  parents  of  pupils,  the  Hall  should  be  the  fash- 
ionable resort  of  young  mothers.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the  institute  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  necessity  of  female  influence  and  codperation; 
although  two  thirds  of  the  audience,  at  least,  has  always  been  females.  Many 
of  these  are  female  teachers,  who  come  from  distant  towns  to  gain  informa- 
tion respecting  their  duties ;  and  yet  some  of  the  Lecturers  appear  to  over- 
look these  humble  but  most  efficient  laborers  in  tiie  work  of  instruction. 
We  do  not  think  this  is  intentional ;  but  it  is  so  recently  that  men  have  be- 
gun to  consider  woman  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  helpmate,  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  her  place  in  the  scale  of  social  improvement 
is  yet  undefined,  and  if  her  part  in  the  duties  of  improvement  are  often 
unnamed. 

But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say»  that  we  regret  this  omission  to  point  out, 
particularly,  what  instruetreBBea  can  do.  In  one  lecture  this  omission  ap- 
peared very  material.  We  allude  to  the  able  and  eloquent  lecture  by 
Lowel  Mason  on  *  Mtuie as  a  branch  of  School  Instruction*  &c.  Mr  M. 
recommended,  earnestly,  that  music  be  made  a  branch  of  education  in  com- 
mon schools;  he  contended  that  it  might  be  taught  by  the  masttrs  of  each 
school ;  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  principles  of  the  Pes- 
talozzian  method  of  teaching  it ;  and  that  little  children  were  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  being  taught  to  sing,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  thus  instructed,  at 
as  early  an  age  as  they  commence  learning  to  read.  Now  at  that  age  females 
are,  almost  solely,  the  teachers  of  children  ;  and  yet  Mr  Mason  never  once 
alluded  to  the  circumstance,  nor  did  he  recommend  to  the  female  teachers 
to  introduce  singinz  into  their  schoob.  This  seemed  the  more  extraordina- 
ry, as  the  pupils  of  Mr  M.,  who  make  the  n*eatest  proficiency,  and  who 
he  invariablv  selects  to  exhibit  the  efiect  of  his  system  of  teaching,  are  fe- 
males. He  had  a  large  number  of  these  pupils,  little  girls,  who  sung  charm- 
ingly, and  appeared  perfectly  to  understand  what  he  had  taught  them.  If 
females  are  capable  of  learning  are  they  not  also,  capable  of  teaching ; 
and  should  they  not  be  encouraged  to  make  their  talents  useful  ?  This  en- 
couragement is  what  we  want  me  American  Institute  of  Instruction  should 
give. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  excellent  lecture  of  Mr  Carll,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  *  Maternal  Instruction,  and  tiie  management  of  Infant  Schools.'  The 
exordium  was  rather  too  long,  but  when  the  speaker  came  to  the  subject 
itself  he  showed  a  warm  philanthropy  of  spirit,  united  with  a  wise  and 
discriminating  judgment.  And  he  submitted  a  propositioti  to  the  Institute 
which,  if  it  be  acted  upon,  we  feel  confident  will  work  greater  changes  in 
our  systems  of  education,  and  be  productive  of  more  rapid  improvements  in 
society,  than  any  measure  which  has  ever  yet  been  discussed.  Mr  Carll 
proposed  that  the  Institute  take  the  subject  qf  Female  Education  into  con- 
sideration, and  offer  premiums  for  the  best  dissertation  on  Female 
Schools ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  might  be  improved  / 
Will  the  institute  act  on  this  prq>osition  ? 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Abbott  was  on  '  The  Duties  of  Parents,  in  regaed  to 
the  Schools  where  their  children  are  Instructed.',  We  quote  tiie  concluding 
remarks. 
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'  In  lookiiig  inta  humtn  ttfe,  and  seeing  how  entifely'dependeat  for  char- 
acter and  happinesB,  tiie  child  is  upon  tfa$  parent,  we  cannot  bat  oooalderit 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  innumerable  mysteries  of  divine  Pnnridence,  tibat 
one  human  being  should  be  placed  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  another. 
The  wonder  is  increased,  by  thinking  how  much  sldll,  how  much  icnowl- 
edge,  how  much  firmness,  what  decision  at  one  time,  and  what  delicacy  of 
moral  touch,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  at  another,  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
succeed  In  training  up  the  infant  mind  as  it  ought  to  be  trained.  It  would 
sometimes  almost  seem  that  God  has  given  to  parents  a  work  to  do,  ol  such 
intrinsic  difficulties,  as  very  far  exceed  the  capadlies  and  the  powers  of 
^hose  whom  he  has  commissioned  to  execute  it  There  seems,  at  first  view, 
to  be  a  want  of  correspondence,  between  what,  in  a  wisely  balanced  plan, 
we  might  suppose  ought  to  be  nicely  adapted  to  each  other, — the  moral 
capabilities  of  tiie  parent,  and  the  moral  necessities  of  the  chiid.  We  say 
at  first  view,  for  on  more  mature  reflection  we  discover  simple  principles 
which  common  sense  and  honest  faithfulness  will  always  suggest,  and 
which,  steadily  pursued,  must  secure  favorable  results.  Among  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  we  find  many,  very  many  families  of  children  well 
brought  up,  and  among  the  higher  classes,  and  those  too  where  virtue  and 
christian  principle  seem  to  reign,  and  where  religious  instruction  is  profusely 
given,  we  find  total  failure.  The  children  are  sources  of  trouble  and 
wretchedness  to  their  parents,  from  the  time  when  they  gain  the  first  victory 
over  their  mother,  by  screaming  and  struggling  in  the  cradle,  to  the  months 
of  wretchedness  in  later  life,  during  which  tiiey  are  brought  home,  night 
after  night,  from  scenes  of  dissipation  and  vice,  to  break  a  mother's  heart, 
or  to  blanch  the  cheek  of  a  father  with  suppressed  and  silent  sufiering. 

<  What  are  the  causes  of  these  sad  failures  ? 

*  Why  are  cases  so  frequent  in  which  the  children ^f  virtuous  men- 
grow  up  vicious  and  abandoned  ?  There  are  many  nice  and  delicate  adjxist- 
ments  necessary,  to  secure  the  highest  and  bi9t  results  in  the  education  of 
a  child,  but  the  principles  necessary  for  tolerable  success,  must  be  few  and 
simple.  There  are  two,  which  we  wish  we  had  a  voice  loud  enough  to 
thunder  in  the  ears  of  every  parent  in  the  country ;  —  these  are  two,  the 
breach  of  one  or  the  other  of  which,  will  explain  almost  every  case  of 
gross  failure  on  the  part  of  virtuous  parents,  which  we  have  ever  known. 
They  are  these : 

*  1.    Keep  your  children  from  bad  company,  and 
'  2.    Make  them  obey  you. 

'  There  is  no  time  to  enlarge  on  these  points,  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  habits 
of  insubordination  at  home  and  the  company  of  bad  boys  abroad,  are  the 
two  great  sources  of  evil,  which  undo  so  much  of  what  moral  and  religious 
instruction  would  otherwise  effect  The  current  of  parental  interest  is  set- 
ting towards  mere  instruction  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  overrate  altogetiier 
its  power ;  and  the  immense  injury  which  comes  in  from  such  sources  as 
bad  company  and  insubordination,  is  overlooked  and  forgotten.    What  foUy» 
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to  tbink  that  a  boy  can  play  witbtbe  profone,  im)>ure,  paarionate  boys  which 
herd  in  the  streets,  six  days  in  the  weekt  and  have  the  stain;  all  wiped  away 
by  being  compelled  to  learn  bis  Sunday-school  lesson  on  the  seventb,  or  that 
'  children  who  make  the  kitchen  or  the  nursery  scenes  of  riot  and  noise, 
from  the  age  ef  three  to  eight  yeais^  will  be  prepared  for  anything  in  after 
life,  but  to  carry  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  riot  wherever  they  may 
go.  No;  children  should  be  taught  most  certainly, — but  they  must  also 
be  taken  care  of.  They  must  be  governed  at  home,  and  kept  from  contam- 
inating influences  from  abroad,  or  they  .'are  ruined.  If  parents  ask  how 
shall  we  make  our  children  obey,  we  answer,  in  the  easiest  and  pleasantest 
way  you  can,  but  at  all  events  makx  thkm  obkt.  If  yon  ask  how  shall 
we  keep  our  boys  from  bad  company, —  we  answer  too,  in  the  easiest  and 
pleasanest  way  you  possibly  can,  but  at  all  ^events,  kbep  thsm  out  or 
THX  sTRKXTs.  The  alternative,  it  seems  to  us,  is  as  clear  and  decided  as 
any -which  circumstances  ever  made  up  for  man ;  you  must  govern  your 
children  and  keep  them  away  from  the  contamination  of  vice,  or  you  must 
expect  to  spend  your  old  age,  in  mourning  over_  the  ruins  of  your  family.' 

Now  who  has  the  greatest^share  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  child, 
deciding  its  destiny  aiSi  happiness  ?  Is  it  not  the  mother  ?  And  ought  not 
femaU education  tohecome  a  subject  of  unceasing  solicitude  wtth  the  patri- 
ot statesman,  philanthropist  ?  and  ought  not  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
be  made  with  at  least  as  liberal  legislation  as  is  found  requisite  for  the  educa- 
tion  of  males  ?  W«  hope  the  American  Institute  will  lead  ihe  way  in  these 
inquiries. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  by  Dr  Barber  on  Phrenology,  as 
connected  with  Education.'  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  the  most  profound 
attention  manifested  the  interest  of  the  audience  in  the  eloquent  Lecturer. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  interest  that  the  evening  was  occupied  in  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  and  Phrenology,  we  believe,  was  triumpnant. 

There  are  several  other  lectures  and  discussions  of  the  Institute  we 
should  like  to  particularize  if  we  had  room.  But  the  '  Book  of  Lectures' 
will  probably  be  published. 

Mrs  Jamissoit, 

The  gifted  author  of '  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,'  &c.  has  lately  sent  out  a  new 
work  — '  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.'  The  last  New  Month- 
ly, while  bestowing  a  large  meed  of  praise  to  Mrs  J.,  thus  compliments  the 
lady  writers  of  Great  JMtun. 

*  This,  if  not  the  golden  age,  may  surely  be  termed  the  intellectual  age 
of  woman.  It  is  with  proud  and  gratified  feelings  we  enumerate  those 
who,  within  a  few  months,  have  sent  forth  prose  works  of  striking  merit  and 
great  interest  Miss  Edgeworth,  so  deservedly  vdued  by  those  of  the  past 
and  those  of  the  present  time :  —Mrs  Hofland,  the  gentle,  the  wise,  the 
kind  monitress,  —  Miss  Porter,  recording  the  fine  chivaht>us  spirit  of  other  * 
days,  —  Miss  Landon,  whose  gay  and  brilliant  pen  glances  like  an  arrow 
and  dazEles  like  a  sun-beam,  —  the  polished  intellect  and  sound  sense  of 
Mrs  Austin,  —  the  keen  and  pointed  intelligence  oi   Mrs  Qore.  —  the  sub- 


though,  last,  not  least,  the  accomplished  Mrs  Jamieson,  author  of  the  work 
before  us.^ 
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TbI    ToVTS's    LbTTSR    WftlTSR    OR    TRS    EPISTOLABT    A&T    MADS 
PliAZN  AMD  lAST  TO  BVOIinrXKl  THBOVOB  TBX  SZAMPLX  OF  HbIT&T 

MoBBTov.    Bt  Mrs  John  Farrati-^  J^Tew  Fork :  Barttett  4r  Bafffur 
pp.  156.  » 

This  little  Volume  is  written  by  a  lidy  who  has  already  shown  hersel^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  will  best  amuse  and  uistract  young  people. 
Thottgn  small,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  entirely  answers  the  purpose  for 
whidi  it  was  designed,  that  of  aiding  the  untried  letter-writer  in  arrancing 
and  expressing  his  own  thoughts—  which  is  far  better  than  supplying  him 
with  a  model  m  those  of  others.  It  presents  to  die  view,  a  hi^ly  interest- 
ing and  amiable  familv  of  young  persons,  variously  advanced  m  the  capac- 
ity and  habit  of  epistolary  composition,  —  constantly  stimulated  and  aided  by 
a  hich-minded,  judicious,  and  affectionate  father,  whose  aim  seems  to  be, 
neany  in  the  woids'of  the  poet,  —  *  to  point  to  better '  tilings,  <  and  lead  the 
way.*  We  recommend  it  to  every  parent  who  has  children  willing  to  be 
instructed.  The  information  it  contains  is  ample  —  clothed  in  an  interest- 
ins  and  simple  style,  which  would  charm  most  young  readers. 

If  we  could  feel  willing  to  find  a  fault,  we  should  a<M  tiiat  tiiere  are  one  or 
two  trifling  things  which  the  author  probably  overlooked,  but  which  she  would 
be  the  first  to  wish  corrected.  She  beautifully  and  justly  recommends 
throughout,  an  exact  adherence  to  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  a 
propOT  degree  of  politeness ;  —  but  in  one  instance  when  Henry  asks  in 
what  manner  notes  of  invitation  may  be  refused,  Mr  Price,  after  stating 
various  forms  for  pleading  previous  engagements,  business,  &e^adds^ 
'  If  you  have  no  hmdrance  but  want  of  v/uUnatiofif  you  can  say  "  you  are 

mudi  obliged  for  Mr polite  invitation,  and  regret  that  you  cannot  haoe 

the  pleasure  qf  au^ting  it."  Surely  the  words  obliged,  regret,  and  plea- 
sure, need  not  all  be  used,  if  we  really  refuse  from  want  of  indination  alooe. 
We  think  this  only  an  accidental  error  — if  it  may  be  called  one,  —  whidi 
does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  volume.  We 
wish  itentire  success,  and  should  have  been  right  glad  of  so  efficient  an  aid 
in  our  own  days  of  childish  composition. 

The  work  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  frontispiece,  drawn  by  Wier, 
Professor  of  Drawing  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  engraved  on 
steel,  by  Illman. 

MAlfVBl.  FOR  THE  USE  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  EaLLS  OF  NiAGARA.      Bt 

Joseph  Wentworth  Ingraham* 

The  above  work  is  just  published :  it  evinces  great  industry  in  the  writer, 
and  a  degree  of  devotion  to  his  subject  but  little  short  of —  idolatry,  we 
were  going  to  say,  —  only  we  think  him  too  pious  to  fall  into  such  a  sin,  even 
before  the  majesty  of  the  Falls.  But  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  think  he 
has  added  any  majes^  to  his  subject.  The  work  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  wish  for  a  Guide-book,  when  visiting  this  Wonder  of  the  world. 


To  CoRBBSPOZTDEirTs.  —  Articles  from  S.  F.  W.  in  our  next  Many 
thanks  for  the  favor.  <  Kindred  Graves  '  in  our  next.  Also  «  The  Freed 
Bird.'  Many  books  and  articles  are  before  us,  which  we  have  not  had  time 
to  examine.    The  Eitora  vino  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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AGNES    STAUNTON. 

[Concluded  from  tbe  Isit  nambor.] 

Mary  Gjeiat,  at  Agnes's  earnest  request,'came  to  pass  a  feu 
weeks  with  her  in  the  Autumn  and  Agnes  wept  with  jojr  at 
again  beholding  the  friend  to  whom  she  had  always  been  so 
strongly  attached  in  prosperity,  and  who  was  now  doubly  dear 
from  the  kindness  she  had  manifested  toward  her  in  affliction. 
Mary  found  her  happy  and  cheerful,  but  less  gay  and  sprightly, 
than  she  had  formerly  been.  Agnes,  herself  Acknowledged 
that  tbe  happiness  she  now  enjoyed  was  more  substantial  than 
what  she  had  before  experienced  —  that  it  arose  froni  the  con- 
sciousness of  endeavoring  to  perform  her  duties  faithfully. 

'  Then  you  care  not,'  inquired  her  fricJnd '  to  return  to  the 
gaiety  and  excitement  of  the  city  ? ' 

'  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary^  I  now  feel  as  if  it  would 
be  a  source  of  unhappiness  to  ive  again  to  live  amidst  that 
distracting  whirl  of  gaiety.  Y«t  1  often  sigh  when  I  think 
upon  my  separation  from  all  my  pleasant  acquaintances.  I 
was  fond  of  society  and  excitement,  and  dependant  upon  those 
for  enjoyment.  My  life  was  a  selfish  one,  Mary ;  I  lived  for  no 
other  being  and  sotight  the  gratification  of  no  other.' 

'  You  should  not  say  that,  Agnes.     Yours  \Tas  by  no  meani? 
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a  selfish  life,  Dor  have  you  a  selfish  dispositioD,  as  all  your 
firiends  will  testify  who  were  gladdened  by  your  society  aud 
cheered  by  your  affection  and  kindness.' 

<  If  I  added  to  their  enjoyment  it  was  nothing  for  which  I 
deserve  praise.  Nature  blessed  me  with  a  happy  dispositioD 
and  affectionate  heart  —  fortune  had  always  smiled  upon  me. 
It  cost  me  no  effort  to  be  cheerful.  How  could  I  have  been 
otherwise?  The  ^cetlence  of  a  disposition  can  only  be 
proved  by  trial  and  vexation.  We  should  all,  were  it  optional 
with  us,  be  unwilling  to  court  affliction,  yet  we  must  confess  it 
to  be  often  necessary  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  our 
nature  —  to  show  ourselves,  as  well  as  others,  what  we  are 
and  of  what  we  are  capable.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  me,  the 
loss  of  that  dear,  kind  father,  and  yet  I  think  I  can  discern  the 
mercy  even  of  that  bitter  trial :  and  the  loss  of  fortune,  how- 
ever trifling  compared  with  the  loss  of  friends,  is  still  felt  deeply 
by  one  who  had  been  brought  up,  as  you  know  I  was,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  selfish  gratification.  You  have  no  idea  of 
the  difficulties  I  encountered  at  every  step,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  my  new  career.  But  I  have  been  taught  a  good 
lesson  by  that  most  faithfijl,  but  severe  teacher,  experience. 
You  see  I  can  moralize  now  equal  to  yourself —  this  I  have 
learned  since  I  last  saw  you.' 

^  You  are  at  least  rich  in  one  respect,  my  dear  Agnes  — ^ 
rich  in  those  noble  and  generous  qualities  which  are  of  more 
value  than  any  other  possession.  I  cannot  pity  you  for  I  find 
you  too  happy  to  need  compassion.  But  let  us  talk  a  little 
over  old  times  —  they  must  still  be  dear  to  you  —  have  you 
forgotten  youi  paragon,  Mr  Richmond  ?' 

Agnes  smiled^  and  replied  that  she  still  remembered  his 
many  attractions  and  considered  him  the  nonpareil  of  ele- 
gance.' 

*  When  I  left  town  he  was  there,'  said  Mary.  *  He  called 
to  see  me  but  a  short  thie  before  I  came  here.' 

The  joy  which  Agnes  would  fain  have  concealed  beamed 
in  her  fine,  expressive  eyex,  but  was  soon  changed  to  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness,  as  she  inquired  — '  Well,  and  how  did  he 
look  ? ' 

'  As  usual,  that  is,  as  handsome  as  ever.  He  was  very 
melancholy,  and  did  not  go  into  society.  You  recollect  whea 
he  left  town  last  winter,  be  was  anticipating  great  pleasure 
from  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  sister.  She  was  his 
only  sister,  I  believe,  and  the  y(  ungest  of  a  numerous  family 
of  which  he  was  the  eldest.     These  two  alone  survived,  the 
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others  having  fallen  victims  to  consumption.  She  was  xa^ei^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  their  voyage,  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  in  a  very  short  time.' 

'  Poor  Mr  Richmond !  He  then  has  lately  tasted  of  af- 
fliction, the  loss  of  his  sister  must  have  been  a  severe  stroke ; 
I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  her,  and  always  with  so  much 
pride  and  affection.' 

'Yes,  he  was  tenderly  attached  to  her,  and  betrayed  great 
emotion  when  speaking  of  the  event.  He  inquired  for  you, 
Agnes,  and  seemed  truly  grieved  at  the  sad  intelligence  I  gave 
him  respecting  you.' 

'  Then  he  did  speak  of  me  —  I  thought  prob&bly  he  might 
have  forgotten  —  but  — ' 

^  But  what,  Agnes  ?  Do  not  fear  to  conGkle  everything  to 
your  friend,  as  you  ever  have  done.' 

'  I  do  not  fear  it,  dear  Mary  ;  but  there  are  some  feelings, 
which  prudence  bids  us  keep  to  ourselves.  The  foolish  re- 
mark 1  was  about  to  make  was  one  of  that  class.' 

'  Of  that,  you  are  certainly  the  best  judge  —  I  will  not  urge 
you.  But  to  be  frank  and  open  with  you,  I  do  mean  to  give 
you  my  opinion  respecting  a  certain  affiiir.  1  believe  Mr 
Richmond  id  far  from  being  indifferent  to  you.' 

*  Why  do  you  think  so  ? ' 

^  For  various  reasons.  I  did  not  tell  you  so  last  winter. 
Ardent  and  open  as  you  were,  I  feared  the  effect  would  be 
dangerous.  The  greatest  charm  of  your  character,  I  had 
often  heard  Mr  Richmond  observe,  was  its  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity. 1  feared  that  were  you  to  know  that  others  thought 
he  admired  you,  the  charm  which  won  his  admiration,  would 
vanish,  and  give  place  to  awkwardness  and  embarrassment 
when  you  were  in  his  society.' 

*  You  were  very  considerate  —  well,  go  on.' 

*  I  intend  to  do  so.  You  know  1  have  always  taken  it  upon 
myself  to  be  your  monitress,  and  have  made  the  best  use  I 
could  of  the  advantage  which  a  few  years  seniority  gave  me. 
I  suppose  you  wouldlike  to  have  me  bring  forward  some  proo& 
to  justify  my  assertion.' 

'  Yes  —  but  it  can  make  but  little  difference  with  me  now. 
H^^  Time  —  He —  Circumstances  may  have — no  matter— go  on.' 

"  TYme,  Ae,  arcumstancu^^  '  Methinks  that  is  rather  aeon- 
fused  remark,'  replied  Mary,  smiling.  '  I  cannot  come  at  its 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  spoken  frequently  of  you, 
and  in  such  a  particular  manner,  that  a  person  must  be  more 
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than  ordinarily  obtuse,  to  doubt  bis  interest  in  you.  He  told 
me  that  he  thought  he  should  call  and  see  you  as  he  passed 

through  this  village  on  his  way  to  S .     It  was  not  totuU 

he  said,  so  much  as  the  manner  of  saying  it,  which  convinces 
me  that  you  have  for  a  long  time  been  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  But  you  look  altogether  too  sad.  My  object  in 
telling  you  this,  was  to  cheer  and  gladden  you  ;  but  I  find  I 
have  failed  entirely.  Pray  why  do  you  feel  so  sadly  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  Mr  Richmond  again  ? ' 

'  I  know  not  that  I  could  make  you  fully  comprehend  my 
feelings  on  the  subject,  my  dear  Mary.  You  forget,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  am  not  now  what  I  was  once.  My  change  of  cir- 
cumstances.' 

'  Hush  !  You  do  Mr  Richmond  injustice.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble you  can  seriously  imagine,  he  would  love  you  less  ibr  hav- 
ing experienced  the  frowns  of  fortune.  Tou  once  considered 
liim  noble,  generous,  disinterested.  Either  you  made  a  false 
estimate  of  his  character,  or  you  must  now  confess,  that,  was 
he  all  this,  he  would  feel  his  ajSection  and  admiration  increased 
when  your  own  generosity  and  moral  strength  —  the  love 
which  Scott  compares  to  a 
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That  withered  in  Uie  wintry  hour. 

Bora  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 

And  with  those  sunny  visions  died.' 

is  not  I  am  sure  the  love  you  would  prize.  Not  to  be  beloved 
for  yourself,  but  rather  for  your  fortune,  beauty,  or  rank  in  life.' 
'  You  seem  quite  indignant  Mary ;  but  you  must  listen  to 
me  a  moment.  Recollect,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  never  con- 
fessed, even  to  myself,  the  possibility  of  his  feeling  any  attach- 
ment ifor  me.  If  I  really  believed  that  he  felt  any  when  I 
was  prosperous  and  happy,  and  that  his  love  died  with  those 
'^  sunny  visions,"  I  should  not  waste  many  sighs  when  it  was 
withdrawn.  A  lady  should  be  slow  in  believing  herself  to  be 
beloved,  unless  she  has  ''  confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  holy 
writ."  Mr  Richmond  may  perhaps  have  been  one  of  many 
who  admired  or  professed  to  admire  me  for  my  fashion,  for- 
tune, beauty  if  you  will,  but  not  for  my  character :  of  that  he 
«  was  ignorant.  I  was  a  giddy,  thoughtless  girl  —  I  had  no 
decided  character.  His  birth  and  fortune  entitle  him  to  look 
for  a  connexion  with  the  first  lady  in  the  land.  Will  he  prob- 
ably waste  many  thoughts  on  a  poor  country  lassie  ?  ' 

'  I  insist  still  that  you  do  him  injustice.     But  I  see  it  is  io 
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vaiD  16  reason  with  you.    Mr  Richmond  will  plead  his  own 
cause  better  than  1  can  plead  it  for  him.     I  have  prepared 
you  to  see  him  very  soon,  but  I  must  confess  I  wish  the  com-, 
munication  I  have  made^  could  win  oue  smile  firora  you.' 

'  After  we  have  considered  the  matter  seriously »  and  you 
have  satisfied  me  more  fully,  I  will  smile  as  much  as  you  wish, 
my  dear  Mary.  Suppose  that  your  suppositions  are  correct; 
that  Mr  Richmond  is-  not  indifierent  to  me,  nor  I  to  him  —  thai 
bis  visit  is  a  lover's  visit  —  that  he  should  o&r  himself  to  me 
(an  event,  of  course,  very  likely  to  take  place).  What  of  all 
that  —  could  I  accept  him  ?  ' 

'Why  not?' 

' Look  at  me,  Mary,  situated  as- 1  am;  these  children  de- 
pendant upon  me ;  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Edward,  to  carry  my  brother  through  college ;  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  my  remaining  here  to  take  cbarge  of  the 
family.  No,  here  are  my  duties,  here  must  be  my  home.  Do 
not  try  to  persuade  me  but  rather  encourage  me  in  the  faithful 
performance  of  all  that  devolves  upon  me  in  my  present  situ- 
ation.' 

'  My  dear  giri,  I  will  say  no  more.  Your  motives  are  pure, 
your  conduct  truly  admiraDle.  You  deserve  happiness  and  I 
know  it  will  follow  you-  where^ner  you  go,  and  whatever  you 
do.' 

This  conversation  produced  a  contrary  e&ci  from  that 
which  Mary  had  intended.  She  was  almost  persuaded  in  her 
own  mind  that  Mr  Richmond  loved  Agnes,  and  thought  that 
she  had  discovered  proof  of  Agnes's  attachment  to  him.  She 
was  not  disheartened  but  hoped  for  the  best,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  almost  as  much  eagerness  as  Agnes  to.  his  promised 
visit.  As  for  our  heroine  she  started  whenever  the  gate 
opened,  turned  pale  if  the  door  bell  rang,  strained  her  eyes  to 
gaze  after  the  stages  as  they  passed  and  repassed  the  house, — 
but  weeks  fled  bringing  no  Mr  Richmond. 

An  event  however  took  place  which  diverted  her  mind  iram 
him,  and  transferred  it  to  an  occurrence  of  great  interest ;  it 
was  the  death  of  a  distant  connexion  —  an  old  bachelor,  who 
had  left  a  large  fortune  to.be  divided  among  the  oipban  child- 
ren of  his  deceased  iiiend  and  relative.  Circumstanpes  so 
wholly  unexpected  could  not  fail  of  producing  giceal  excite- 
ment. The  family  were  now  possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
render  them  independent.  GratefUliy  as  they  acknowledged 
the  blessings  it  was  nevertheless  received  tarith  a  moderate  de- 
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gree  of  joy.  Edward  was  now  able  to  unite  himself  to  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  \oDg  been  attached,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  merchant  ki  New  York.  He  returned  with  her 
to  his  country  residence  where  he  remained  until  the  following 
winter. 

But  where  was  Mr  Richmond  all  this  time  ?  Nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  him.  Mary  was  at  a  loss  what  c(Histruction 
to  put  upon  his  prolonged  absence,  and  Agnes  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again. 

It  was  one  delightful  warm  evening  in  September,  the 
windows  and  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  fresh  air  per* 
filmed  with  a  thousand  fragrant  flowers  which  Agnes  had 
planted  in  the  garden,  and. each  side  of  the  neatly  gravelled 
walk  leading  to  the  house ;  the  landscape  was  exquisitely 
lovely ;  over  every  object  twilight  was  shedding  its  *  soft  shad- 
owy hues,'  and  giving  to  objects  '  late  so  bright,  the  coloring 
of  a  shadowy  dream.'  Some  of  the  family  were  dispersed 
about  the  garden,  others  strolling  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Agnes  was  alone  in  the  parlor,  seated  at  the  piano,  sing- 
ing one  of  those  songs  which  he  who  gave  them  begged  her 
to  sing  occasionally  for  his  sake.  She  thought  she  heard  a 
tap  at  the  door  and  stopped  to  listen.  It  was  repeated.  She 
herself  arose  and  went  to  the  door ;  and  he  who  was  then, 
(must  I  confess  it  ?)  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  stepped  grace- 
fully forward  to  greet  her.  He  entered  the  parlor ;  it  was 
not  yet  so  dark  as  to  prevent  her  distinguishing  bis  fine  features, 
and  graceful  figure.  His  voice  had  not  lost  its  richness  nor  his, 
eye  its  brightness.  He  was  thin  and  pale,  but  to  Agnes  he 
appeared  handsomer  than  ever.  He  soon  became  at  ease ; 
spoke  of  the  delicious  stillness  of  the  evening,  the  rich  and 
beautifiil  landscape ;  said  he  had  reached  the  village  but  an 
hour  ago ;  learned  that  her  brother's  residence  was  opposite 
the  lake,  and  had  walked  there  through  the  most  romantic 
scenery  he  had  seen  for  some  time. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  describe  his  emotions  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  altered  loveliness  of  Agnes.  He  had  first  met  her 
happy^  gay,  and  thoughtless,  her  eyes  beaming  with  gladness, 
and  hei  whole  heart  overflowing  with  joy.  Affliction  and 
anxiety  had  now  softened  the  brilliancy  of  her  large  dark  eye, 
and  robbed  her  cheek  of  some  of  its  bloom^  But  to  him  it 
seemed  only  to  havo  '  touched  each  feature  with  a  new-bom 
2;race.'  He  had  heard  nothing  of  her  or  her  family  after  his 
last  interview  with  her  friend  Mary,  and  had  not  yet  discovered 
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their  accession  of  fortune.  Need  I  say  more,  and  tell  how 
readily  he  yielded  to  Edward's  solicitations  to  remain  longer 
in  the  village,  or  describe,  — 

*  The  glance  none  saw  beside. 
The  smile  iMne  else  must  understand, 
llie  whispered  thought  of  hearts  allied. 
The  pressure  of  the  urilUng  hand.' 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  following  summer  found  Agnes  in 
Europe,  the  wife  of  Mr  Charles  Richmondj  visiting  with  him 
in  reality,  the  spots  which  she  had  so  often  travelled  in  im- 
agination, and  witnessing  the  original  of  the  pictures  to  which 
the  fascinating  youth  had  once  painted  with  such  brilliant 
colors  to  her  lively  fancy.  P.  P..  P. , 
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QuxtTioN  not  the  dealinpi  of  Omnipotanco !  Doabt  not  the  wiae,  the  Qnerriog  juctic« 
^vhich  aimed  tho  arrow,  though  it  gink  deed,  deep  into  the  inmost  reeeraei  of  thy  soul  I 
(Seek  not  to  penetrate  the  loavet  of  that  book,  sealed  eren  from  the  spirits  around  tlie 
et(>rnal  throne! 

Oh,  question  not  in  this  dark  hour, 

The  justice  of  the  stroke. 
Which  on  thy  unsuspecting  head. 

Like  thunder-bolt  has  broke. 
Though  wild  the  stomi  which  round  thee  beats, 

And  drear  thy  lonely  lot. 
Yet  He  who  ordered  the  decree, 

Is  wise,  and  changeth  not. 

Though  clouds  and  darkness  compass  Him 

To  veil  Him  from  thy  sight, 
Yet  trust  Him,  all  His  ways  are  just,  , 

And  all  His  actions  right. 
He  tempereth  the  viewless  wind, 

E'en  to  the  lamb  that's  shorn, 
He  binds  no  yoke  around  our  necks, 

Too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  cup  of  trembling,  has  indeed, 
Wrung  out  its  dregs  for  thee, 
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But  *tis  thy  heavenly  father's  hand, '' 

Presents  that  cup  to  thee. 
Then  drink  it,  trusting  in  Hii  love. 

Who  orders  all  things  right, 
His  hand  can  dissipate  the  gkmm, 

And  make  die  darkness  light. 

*T  is  true  the  one  to  whom  thy  heart. 

In  early  life  was  given, 
With  Ipve  so  fervent,  and  so  pure. 

As  seemed  but  meet  for  Heaven, 
Has  passed  forever  from  thy  sight, 

As  fades  the  sun's  last  ray. 
E'er  yet  ohe  cloud  had  shadowed  o*er 
'•  The  brightness  of  her  day. 

*T  is  true  the  vows  which  were  breathed  forth 

In  life's  gay  joyous  hour, 
And  still  to  riper  years  have  kept 

Their  freshness  and  their  power ; 
Are  sundered  by  that  touch  which  breaks 

The  firmest  earthly  tie, 
from  which  no  one  exemption  claims, 

Nor  mortal  dares  defy. 

Those  eyes  which  ever  beamed  on  thine, 

To  cheer  thee  with  their  light, 
No  more  shall  wake  to  consciousness. 

From  death's  long  dreamless  night. 
No  more  those  lips  so  calm  and  cold. 

Shall  brighten  with  a  smile, 
To  cheat  thy  bosom  of  its  grief. 

And  every  care  beguile. 

She  sleeps  that  sleep  which  never  wakes, 

That  night,  which  knows  no  dawn, 
Has  wrapped  forever  in  its  shroud, 

Her  lovely  youthful  form. 
She  perished  not  by  slow  decay 

As  fades  pale  autumn's  flowers, 
But  like  a  bud  which  lowly  lies. 

Rent  by  the  whirlwind^s  power. 

'T  is  sweet  to  think,  that  to  her  soul 

Death  in  his  grim  array, 
Brought  no  wild  terrors  in  his  tread, 

Awakened  no  dismay ; 
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But  as  the  weary  nunling  sinks 

Upon  its  mother's  breast. 
She  laid  her  earthly  mantle  down. 

And  sought  the  promised  rest. 

But  e'er  her  spirit  took  its  flight. 
And  cast  aside  its  shroud, 

« 

Shfe  led  thee  in  that  trying  hour. 

Up  to  thy  maker,  God. 
She  bade  thee  with  her  failing  breath, 

Seek  solace  only  there, 
And  as  life's  ember's  faintly  glowed. 

She  breathed  for  thee  a  prayer. 

Strong  were  the  ties  which  bound  to  earth. 

But  stronger  was'  that  power, 
Which  couM  such  heavenly  peace  dispense, 

To  yield  the  parting  hour. 
Firm  in  the  faith  of  Him  wlio  died. 

She  laid  her  treasures  down. 
And  changed  the  thorny  rose  of  earth, 

For  Heaven's  immortal  crown. 

Oh,  in  that  life  which  still  to  thee 

Holds  out  the  means  of  grace, 
Strive  in  those  realms  of  blessedness 

To  meet  with  joy  her  face. 
Oh,  cast  the  burden  of  thy  cares 

On  that  sustaining  power, 
Which  on  the  spirit's  troubled  waves 

The  oil  of  peace  can  pour. 

His  promises  in  every  hour 

|Iold  out  a  cheering  ray, 
Does  He  not  say  thy  strength  shall  be. 

Sufficient  for  thy  day  ? 
Oh,  strive  to  feel  that  holy  trust 
«  Which  filled  God's  chosen  one. 
When  'mid  the  anguish  of  the  cross 

He  cried,  *  thy  will  be  done.' 

Then  as  her  ransomed  soul  looks  down 

From  yonder  realms  of  light. 
To  see  thee  all  resigned  and  calm 

Will  make  e'en  Heaven  more  bright ; 
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Will  cheer  her  spirit,  u  around 

"thy  path  *t  is  hovering  near,- 
To  see  diee  trusting  in  thy  God, 

And  walking  in  His  fear. 

RoB^mOe  Cottage,  At70USTA. 


'PEACE,—    BE  STILL/ 
By  H.  K,  HonjMrf^  E$q. 


MstfiiNKS  I  can  see  it  now,  that  night,  terrible  with  storm 
and  tumult,'  and  lit  up  by  the  beamings  of  no  hallowed  star, 
looking  down  kindly  upon  the  benighted  traveller  and  making 
glad  them  who  bad  gone  down  in  ships  to  do  buisness  upon 
the  great  deep.  Darkness  was  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  clouds,  black  and  heavy,  hung  down  upon  Galilee 
in  all  the  horror  of  midnight.  The  heavens  seemed  to  boir 
.  beneath  the  burden  of  their  gloom,  and  a  dense  mbt  girded 
that  sea  round  about  as  with  a  garment  of  sackcloth.  Deso- 
lation, with  outspread  wings,  hovered  over  the  waters  like  the 
demon  of  despair. 

Nought  was  there  to  cheer  the.  hearts  of  those  b  that  frail 
bark,  now  out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  troubled  lake,  but  they 
were  cut  off  from  even  the  hope  of  human  succor.  The 
winds  were  let  loose  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  in 
'» the  madness  of  their  freedom  seemed  commissioned  for  sooae 
dreadful  work  of  destruction.  They  had  now  wrought  upon 
the  waves  of  that  erst  peaceful  tide,  till  they  lashed  the  shores 
in  very  fury,  and  rose  up  from  their  ancient  beds,  as  though  in 
fond  delusion  they  strove  to  wash  away  the  deep  and  fearful 
blackness  that  spread  itself  out  over  the  frowning  sky.  —  It 
was  in  truth  an  awful  hour.  The  peasant,  as  he  listened  to 
the  roar  of  the  hoarse  winds  around  his  lowly  cottage,  and  heard 
the  mightj  voice  of  the  thunder,  shrunk  in  fear  closer  beneath 
the  covering  of  his  couch,  and  the  lordly  one,  as  his  towering 
palace  shook  at  the  embrace  of  the  whirlwind,  felt,  deeply  felt, 
his  impotency  and  the  folly  of  human  wisdom,  and  in  the 
agony  of  the  moment  called  loudly  upon  the  name  of  his  in- 
jured God. 

The  thunder  echoed  in  sternness  over  the  wild  desert  of 
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waters.  It  bellowed  deeply  among  the  Deighboring  forests 
and  highlands,  and  as  it  rolled  away  toward  Jerusalem,  seemed 
the  minister  of  divine  vengeance  upon  crime  and  its  doers. 
The  lightnings  too,  those  swift  messengers  of  the  Loid,  played 
around  that  lone  ship  and  upon  the  crested  edges  of  the 
waves,  with  a  vividness  and  constancy  that  made  the  eye^  of 
the  disciples  ache  and  turn  away  to  hide  themselves  from  its 
brilliant  visitings.  It  was  indeed  a  night  of  terror.  Thunder- 
ings  and  voices  and  the  rushing  of  mighty  winds  and  the  vio- 
lent upheavings  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  excitements  of  elemen- 
tary warfare ! 

But  Jesus  slept !    The  blessed  Saviour  had  thrown  aside 
the  sorrows  that  waited  on  his  footsteps  here  on  earth,  and  in 
spiritual  communings  now  stood  at  the  throne  of  his  Father. 
Jestu  slept !    The  winds  and  the  waves  in  their  mad  roarings, 
could  not  disturb  him ;  but  with  his  head  fallen  upon  the  pillow, 
he  lay  in  his  holiness  peacefully,  as  though  the  gentle  zephyrs 
of  the  evening  lulled  him  to  repose.     The  thunders  and  the 
lightnings  broke  not  the  pleasant  spell  that  bound  him,  but  the 
tempest  bellowed  along  the  sea-shore  and  over  the  vasty  deep, 
in  a  voice   that  died   away  on   his  ear,  without  waking  a 
murmur  of  sound.     The  waves  now  towered   up  even  to  the 
mast-head  and  threatened  the  dwellers  in  that  little  ship  with 
instant  destruction.     They  had  hitherto  breasted  the  storm  in 
silence  and  without  shrinking,  but  now  their  feelings  were 
wrought  up  even  to  madness,  and  they  began  to  look  abroad 
upon  the  darkness  of  the  scene,  and  seek  with  anxious  eyes 
for  the  gladsome  light  of  home.     They  began  to  feel  that  they 
were  alone,  tbat  He  in  whom  they  had  hitherto  put  their  trust 
was  unequal  to  the  danger  that  now  surrounded  them.     Fear, 
aye,  despair  almost,  had  stolen  into  their  hearts  ;  and  when 
they  saw  the  Master  in  the  hindermost  part  of  the  ship  asleep, 
they  thought  that  he  indeed  cared  not  if  they  perished.     Hu- 
man strength  and  skill  could  avail  them  nothing.     They  had 
done  all  that  good  men  and  true  could  do  ;  and  now  a  mightier 
arm  than  those  of  the  dbciples  was  needed  to  stay  the  force  of 
that  fearful  midnight  storm.     As  a  last  resort  they  call  upon 
the  Master,  —  *  save  us :  we  perish.^ 

'  Peace,  be  stUl^  said  the  Saviour  :  and  his  voice  went  out 
amid  the  bowlings  of  the  tempest  like  the  deep  tones  of  some 
rich  instrument.  The  winds  heard  it  and  fled  to  their  secret 
chambers,  and  the  waters  ceased  from  their  commotion,  and 
rolled  in  gentle  ripples  upon  the  shores  of  Galilee.     The  thun- 
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der  died  away  in  the  distance  and  the  lightnings  flashed  no 

more  from  the  retiring  clouds.     '  There  was  a  great  calm.' 

It  was  but  a  moment  from  the  dreadful  warrings  of  the  waters 

and  the  air,  and  the  stars  looked  down  in  sereneness  and  purity 

upon  the  untroubled  world  below. 

«  #  **  *  *  *  « 

But  there  is  a  stonp  more  fearfol  in  its  ravages,  more  sad  in 
its  efiects  upon  man,  than  those  which  bring  wind  and  hail 
upon  the  earth.  There  is  a  fire  which  scorches  the  vitals  and 
withers  up  the  best  energies  of  the  soul,  there  is  a  flame  which 
'  scatters  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death,'  more  sure  to  cause 
destruction,  than  aught  that  ever  fell  from  the  swift  wings  of 
the  lightnings.  There  is  a  voice  more  terrible  to  the  ear,  a 
sound  which  makes  the  heart  of  the  strong  man  quake  more 
deeply,  than  the  echoes  of  the  many  tongued  thunder.  That 
storm  is  uncontrolled  passions ;  that  fire  is  kindled  in  the 
heart  by  a  spirit  of  anger  and  revenge ;  and  that  voice  is  ut- 
tered by  him  who  gives  way  to  thq  violence  of  perturbed  feel- 
ings and  lays  open  the  citadel  of  his  bosom  to  the  occupancy 
of  every  chance  enemy. 

The  storm  of  passion  !  how  terrible  have  been  its  ravages  ! 
How  sad  and  lamentable  a  desolation  it  has  spread  through  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  universe !  Never  hath  the  lightning 
which  a  cloud  bringeth,  so  scathed  the  beautiful  earth,  as  hath 
that  which  man  hath  sent  forth  from  his  own  breast.  Never 
hath  the  whirlwind  from  the  desert  so  withered  up  the  hopes  of 
a  nation,  as  hath  the  outpourings  of  wrath  from  man  upon  the 
pride  and  beauty  of  his  fellow-man.  Never  hath  the  uncap- 
ped volcano  spread  a  desolation  in  the  world  like  that  which 
the  crowned  tyrant  hath  given.  Never  hath  a  cry  gone  up  to 
heaven  like  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  in  Egypt,  nor  a  wailing 
like  that  which  ascended  from  Bethlehem,  at  the  slaughter  of 
the  children  of  Rachel.  The  most  frightful  deserts  have  been 
made  by  hum4n  hands.  History  is  but  one  picture  of  out- 
rage, oppression  and  spoliation.  It  was  not  an  earthquake 
nor  a  tornado,  that  made  Carthage  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
wild  beast  and  the  owl ;  and  classic  Greece  the  habitation  of 
an  ignorant  and  trembling  people.  It  was  not  a  pestilence 
that  has  rendered  Poland  the  grave  of  its  heroic  sons.  No: 
It  was  the  violence  of  man.  But  what  is  the  desolation  of 
earth's  fairest  scenes  to  the  desolation  of  -the  heart  ?  What 
are  the  scorchings  of  the  lightning,  to  the  sundering  of  the 
ties  of  blood  ? 
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" Oh!  to b«  wrodi  wifli  one  We  lore 
WiH  Work  Kke  madneM  on  the  btm.' 

MttI  b  a  crnnbitiatioQ  <yf  pasaons.  His  heart  b  the  rallying 
jpomt  of  all  that  is  noble  and  magnifieent  and  good  ;  of  all  that 
IS  base  and  lowly  and  unholy  in  human  nature.  He  has  a  sea 
of  contrarieties  within  him,  a  flood  that  is  as  fluctuant  as  the 
unstable  waves  of  the  mighty  deep.  His  spirit  is  stirred  easily, 
and  his  course  is  like  the  whirlwind,  onward.  It  is  a  fearfij] 
thing  to  look  upon  him  when  his  majesty  is  roused  and  the 
mania  of  anger  urges  him  forward  to  the  desperate  ond  reck- 
less struggle,  to  behold  the  excitement  upon,  and  observe  the 
workings  of  his  arrayed  passions.  It  is  sad  and  humbling  to 
witness  the  influence  of  unbridled  ire  upon  m/rit,  but  how 
much  more  sad  and  humbling  to  witness  it  in  woman ;  she  to 
whose  keepmg  we  commit  our  best  aflfections  and  hopes,  and 
to  whom  we  go  for  consolation  and  advice,  in  the  sorest  hours 
of  human  trial. 

Nothing  appears  so  debasing  as  the  flush  of  anger  u}K)n  the 
face  of  a  beautiful  woman.     Nothing  sounds  so  harsh  to  my 
ears  as  the  passionate  voice  of  a  lady-love,  and  when  I  hear 
loud  threatenings  fall  from  female  lips,  I  begin  to  fear  for  the 
degeneracy  of  our  nature.     If  woman  forgets  her  high  origii:, 
and  stoops  to  violent  reproaches  and  angry  appeals,  alas  !  for 
poor  human  frailty.     If  woman  gives  full  sway  to  blind  and 
headlong  passion,  and  utters  stormy  and  opprobrious  language, 
good-by  to  the  peace  and  virtue  of  those  with  whom  she  is 
connected.    But  this  should  never  be.    The  vjrorld  is  not  to 
woman  as  it  is  to  man.     To  him  are  the  battle  and  the  strift;, 
and  when  his  feelings  are  chafed  by  insults  or  defeat,  never  lei 
ihem  be  urged  to  their  higher  heat  by  the  incitements  of  one  he 
loves.     To  her  it  is  given  to  feel  and  endure  in  silence.     Nev- 
er should  she  throw  aside  the  government  of  reason  and  deli- 
cacy, nor  sufler  her  spirit  to  be  roused  to  an  intemperate  ex- 
pression of  resentment  and  revenge.     It  is  her  part  to  display 
the  humility  and  forbearance  which  her  nature  and  vocations 
demand,  never  adding  a  torch  to  the  fire  of  human  passioiu 
Her  path  should  be  one  of  harmony,  and  her  influence, 
which  is  great,  should  be  exerted  to  make  the  walks  of  do- 
mesUc  life  full  of  that  quieting  and  virtue,   which  blesseth  tlie 
individual  and  the  world.     To  man  is  the  sterner  struggle  with 
the  outward  world,  and  ah,  let  woman  soothe  him  again  to 
peace  and  content,  whenever  he  may  be  agitated  and  sorely 
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tried.     Let  her  pour  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  strife  the  oil 
which  shall  give  a  hallowed  echo  to  his  bosom. 

Kinds  words  and  smiles  ar^the  magic  of  woman's  swaj,  and 
never  should  they  give  place  to  harsh  and  violent  reproach. 
Let  her  imitate  the  meek  and  humble  spirit  of  him  who  ssdd 
to  the  waves  of  Galilee,  ^  Peace,  be  siill^^  and  she  too,  shall 
quiet  the  angry  and  turbulent  commotions  of  the  human  breast. 

16S4. 


KINDRED    GRAVE8. 

'Tib  night:  the  moonbeami  rest  upon  the  graves — 
The  dead  are  all  about  me !  —  Calm  and  atiU 
The  hour,  aave  that  the  long  dank  grass  lone  waves  * 
With  mournful  sweep :  —  what  thoughts  my  bosom  fill  1 

I  tread  upon  the  dust  of  men !    Below 

My  foot  there  rest  the  ashes  of  a  friend  — 

I  see  him  now,  in  all  the  rapturous  glow 

Of  brilliant  hopes  and  joys  —  and  thi»  their  end  I 

This  little  mound  contains  a  sister's  form ; 
A  bud  she  was  just  bursting  into  bloom  — 
A  mind  unfolding  worth  —  heart  pure  and  warm. 
Were  her's  —  such  always  meet  an  early  doom. 

Would  thou  wert  here,  my  brother  !  for  our  heart 
Doth  yearn  to  deck  thy  grave ;  and  we  would  fain 
Unite  in  death  whom  death  alone  did'st  part — 
In  heaven,  we  trust,  ye  all  are  joined  ag^ain ! 

That  marble  yonder,  gleaming  in  the  light, 
Marks  where  a  mother  sleeps.  —  I  was  too  young 
To  mourn  her  when  she  died,  yet  was  the  blight 
That  veiled  my  Father's  heart  o'er  mine  too  flung. 

And  here — be  still  my  heart !  beneath  this  sod. 
My  worshipped  idol  moulders  back  to  clay : 
What  happiness  lies  buried  here  !  —  Oh,  God ! 
Thou  knowest  all  ^-  and  strengtheneth  my  lay : 
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TBB  LAY  OF   THS  MOUBVXB. 

Rest  tbou  in  peace !  thy  race  is  run. 
Thy  day  is  o'er  and  set  thy  sun ; 
Thy  God  has  hid^tby  trouble  cease. 
And  called  thee  home  -^  rest  thou  in  peace  i 

Rest  thou  in  peace !  the 'pains,  the  strife, 
The  thousand  ills  that  harass  life, 
Will  wear  upon  thy  heart  no  more  : 
Rest  thou  in  peace !  thy  trial 's  o*er. 

Rest  thou  in  peace  !    There  is  no  room 
For  aught  of  evil  in  thy  tomb  ; 
Nor  pangs,  nor  death  can  now  reach  thee  ; 
Rest  thou  in  peace !  thy  spirit 's  free. 

Rest  thou  in  peace  !    I  would  not  call 
Thee  back  to  bear  again  life 's  thrall  — 
I  would  not  raise  Aee  from  the  dust ; 
Rest  thou  in  peace  !     I  know  thou  must. 

Rest  thou  in  peace  !  and  haste  the  day 

When  death  shall  summons  me  away : 

When  shall  my  spirit  find  release  ! 

When  breathed  o'er  me  —  *  ^ett  thou  in  peace  f* 

I. 


THE    EXPERIMENT. 


About  eighteen  ];nonths  ago,  a  few  ladies  in  Troy,  N.  T., 
fonned  themselves  into  a  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting Female  Education  in  Greece.  We  have  now  before  us  the 
second  Report  of  their  doings,  and  truly  it  is  a  most  cheering 
account.  *  We  shall  give  large  extracts :  we  wish  to  have  this 
subject  more  fully  understood  by  our  New  England  Liadies. 
We  wish  to  have  our  intelligent  and  pious  women  see  and  feel 
what  they  can  do  for  the  ignorant  and  degraded  of  their  own 

*  Report  of  Mrs  Emma  Willard,  Corresponding-  Secretary  of  the  Troy 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  Female  Education  in  Greece.  Read  by  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Paddock,  in  Christ's  Church,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  30th,  18S4. 
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The  purpose  of  the  '  Troy  Sodety '  and  of  all  the  codpe- 
fating  Societies,  was  to  furnish  the  means  of  educaticxi  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  young  Greek  girls,  who  would  thus  be  qualified 
u>  become  teachers  of  female  schools  in  Greece.  The  super- 
intendence of  the  proposed  school  of  this  Female  AssociatioD 
was  first  ofiered  to  Messrs  Robertson,  Hill  and  King  ;  but  these 
gentlemen  declined  acting  as  joint  trustees ;  and  subsequently, 
the  business  has  been  arranged  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Society  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
American  ladies  are  under  the  care  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Hill,  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  of  the  Female  School  at  Athens.  The 
plan  and  its  progress  thus  far  will  be  best  understood  by  the 
following  letter,  fix>m  Mr  and  Mrs  Hill. 

Athens,  Sept.  7th,  18SS. 
Mrs  Emma  Wii.lard, 

Carr^  See'tf  of  the  Troy  Society 
for  Uie  ddvaneement  of  Female  Sd.  m  Cfreeee  : 

Dear  Madam, —  A  communication  addreased  by  yoa  ta  Mc:.€rs 
Robertson,  King  and  Hill,  dated  8th  March,  was  received  a  few  weels 
atnce,  to  which  a  reply  has  been  prepared,  on  the  part  of  those  brethren  de- 
eUning  to  act  as  Trustees  of  the  proposed  school.  As  their  joint  letter  i» 
confined  simply  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  refem  to  their  appointment* 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  important  and  praiseworthy  eflbrt  you  have 
made,  the  preparatory  steps  you  have  adopted,  and  above  all,  the  holy  mo- 
tives which  have  led  you  and  your  associates  to  devise  and  propose  such 
an  important  aukiliary  to  the  many  now  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  thi» 
people,  demand  on  our  part  a  more  particular  notice.  The  undersigned  have 
wiliinsly  undertaken  this  duty,  as  they  not  only  feel  a  peculiar  interest  oq 
this  subject  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives,  but  because  it  comes 
directly  within  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  beine  charged  solely  with  the  di- 
rection of  all  the  schools  connected  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  MisaioD 
in  Greece.  Our  associate,  the  Rev.  Mr  Robertson,  by  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment made  at  the  commencement  of  our  labors  in  this  place,  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Press.  Mrs  Robertson,  burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  large  and 
increasing  family,  is  necessarily  occupied  entirely  with  her  domestic  affiiirs. 
With  respect  to  Mr  King,  his  labors  are  confined  exclusively  to  schools jQir 
hoy$  —  nor  does  Athens  at  present  admit  of  another  female  institution  be- 
sides those  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  have  been  established  by  us. 
With  these  preliminary  remarlcs,  wc  enter  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  your 
letter. 

'  The  plan  which  you  propose^  in  its  general  oittUne^  is  one  in  which  we 
moat  cordially,  agree,  though  we  may  differ,  perhaps,  as  to  the  manner  o€ 
putting  it  into  execution.  The  object  proposed,  that  of  educating  young 
lemales  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  teachers,  has  been  a  leading  one  in 
all  our  letters  to  our  society  and  to  particular  friends  in  the  United  States^ 
for  more  than  t^t^o  years  past.  The  appeals  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
plain  statement  of  facts  we  have  laid  before  the  public,  have  been  met  in 
some  good  degree,  and  a  beginning  has  been  attempted  by  Mrs  Hill,  as  lon^ 
ago  as  eighteen  months.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  others  in  a  m- 
terent  quarter  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  object,  and 
we  have  a  pledge,  from  the  letter  and  documents  now  before  us,  that  the 
fiseble  efforts  we  have  been  enabled  to  put  forth  will  be  nobly  sustained, 
before  we  proceed  to  make  any  direct  proposition  on  the  subject  of  your* 
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plan,  permit  as  to  enter  into  some  explanations  and  to  offer  you  some  sug- 
gestions, which  the  experience  of  more  than  two  years  emboldens  us  to 
offer,  and  which  may  enable  you  to  enter  with  more  light  upon  this  noble 
field  of  action. 

*  It  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  recollect,  that  everything  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  a  »taU  of  infancy :  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  io  female  edu- 
€<Uian.    Except  in  Athens  and  Si/ra,  no  schools  exist ftr  the  instruction  of 
females.    Consider  then  what  a  vast  extent  of  country  remains  unprovided 
for,  and  in  which  all  the  females  are  found  entirely  ignorant  of  letters. 
Our  own  experience  on  this  point  is  an  accurate  specimen  of  the  state  of 
the  country  at  large.     We  found  Athens,  two  years  and  ^  half  ago,  destitute 
of  female    schools.      We   commenced   ours.    Out  of  ninetysix  who  came 
witiiin  the  first  few  weeks,  only  six  could  read,  and  scarcely  twice  that 
number  knew  their  letters !     Since  then,  more  than  three  hundred  have 
been  admitted,  and  not  more  than   eighteen  have  been  found  who  could 
read  when  they  came  in.    These  too  have  been  of  all  ages,  from  the  child 
of  five  years  io  the  married  woman  of  twentyfive.     In  the  only  other  female 
school  in  all  Greece,  (that  in  the  island  of  Syra)  the  result  of  inquiry  is  the 
same.     Hence  we  learned  the  importance  of  primary  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time   the  necessity  of  eradually  preparing  teachers  for  the   rest  of 
Greece,  and  hence  we  learned  that  we  must  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  intermediate  steps,  even  to  adtdtjemcues,' 
before  any  can  oe  found  prepared  to  enter  into  such  an  institution  as  is  con- 
templated in  your  plan.    The  difiBculties  we  sustained  at  the  outset  of  our 
work,  for  the  want  of  female  teachers,  in  some  small  degree  only  qualified 
to  teach,  forced  us  to  turn  our  attention  very  early  in  our  course  to  the 
means  of  supplying  this  deficiency.    This  formed  the  subject  of  several  of 
Mrs  Hill's  letters  to  various  friends,  in  the  fall  of  1831  and  sprine  of  1832, 
and  the  plan  was  then  proposed  of  selecting  from  the   number  oi  our  own 
scholars,  such  as  having  been  some  time  with  us,  and  having  been  taught 
the  rudiments  of  their  language,  &c,  appeared  to  possess,  more  than  others, 
the  requisite  talents  and  disposition ;  and  then,  separating  them  from  the  too 
often  wretched  example  of  their  parents,  and  bringing  them  under  our  own 
eye,  to  prepare  them  by  a  private  course  of  instruction  for  their  future  sta- 
tion.   This  plan  was  proposed  as  the  only  one  capable  of  being  carried  into 
useful  effect  in  the  present  state  of  tl^is  country.     Jn  answer  to  this  appeal, 
some  funds  were  sent  to  us,  and  we  have  received  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  educating  io  our  own  house,  two  girls.    One   we  had  selected 
eighteen  months  ago,  hefore  we  had  any  answer  from  homo»  as  promising 
everything  we  could  wish.     She  has  been  under  our  roof  during  that  period, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation on  the  selection.     Another  has  resided  with  us  six  months.    A  third 
and  fourth  have  been  selected,  who  arc  now  undcr-teachers  in  our  schools, 
who  do  not  yet  reside  with  us,  but  receive  special  instruction  at  extra  hours. 
One  infant-school  teacher,  a  young  girl  from  Crete,  of  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  also  resides  with  us,  and  prosecutes  her  studies  under  our  own  eye,  and 
another  young  teacher,  who  assists  in  the  '  Philadelphia  School,'  residing 
with  her  parents,  also  receives  private  instruction  from  us.     Wc  have  made 
such  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year  as  will  enable  us  to  receive  under 
our  own  roof  one  or  two  others,  who  are  ready  to  enter  upon  these  duties, 
and  whom  we  think  qualified ;  but  it  requires  a  long  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  character  and  disposition,  before  we  can  make  a  proper  choice.    The 
labor  and  anxious  care  which  these  distinct  duties  require,  unassisted  as  we 
are,  in  addition  to  tho^c  which  daily  and  hourly  occur  in  the  care  and  super- 
intendence of  .-^o  large  an  establishment  as  our  schools  now  compose,  are 
fast  wearing  us  down,  and  we  should  truly  rejoice  in  the  co-opcratlon  of 
otherj,  competent  to  undertake  the  tar^k.     It  is  therefore  in  the  hope  that 
Providence  is  opening  a  way  for  such  aid  through  the  correspondence  now 
in  train,  that  we  enter  so  minutely  into  these  explanations. 

TOL.  VII.  — HO.  X.  38* 
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*  The  flug^etftioDd  we  have  thus  made  respeeting  the  actuftl  state  d^  (e^ 
male  education  in  Athens,  we  must  repeat,  apply  equally  to  every  otheK 
place  in  liberated  Greece.  The  same  ignm-ance  everywhere  prevails,  anii 
should  you  choose  to  select  any  other  place  for  your  school,  you  would  ne*- 
oessarily  find  yourself  without  any  pupils,  unless  you  changed  your  plai» 
and  commenced  ab  initio,  as  wc  have  done.  With  respect  to  Athens,  there 
»«  no  door  open  to  commence  another  elementaiy  school  for  females,  as  the 
wlurfe  ground  (which  is  by  no  means  extensive)  is  already  occupied.  Mf 
Kine,  with  very  large  resources,  has  already  made  several  attempts  darings 
the  last  eighteen  months,  in  vain^  and  has  abandoned  it  for  want  of  female 
aid  in  the  brst  instance,  and  afterwards,  because  our  schools  contain  all  the  > 
children  of  the  city  nearly.  Our  schools  now  have  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  community.  We  learn  from  strangers  who  are  daily  ttocking  henf< 
that  they  have  considerable  reputation  tliroughout  Greece.  The  Regency 
have  lately  visited  us,  and  have  personally  expressed  their  gratification  and 
their  willingness  to  leave  this  department  entirely  to  as  in  Jlihens,  and  havt; 
intimated  their  akixious  wish  to  establish  female  schools  elsewhere,  provided 
they  can  look  to  us  for  teachers.  One  of  the  Regents  (Baron  Von  Maurer)^ 
told  us  that  he  considered  our  female  school  as  *'  the  Normal  School  ol- 
Greece,  and  the  only  source  to  which  the  Government  can  look  for  teach' 
era.'*  The  great  increase  of  our  schools  has  warranted  the  erection  of  » 
large  building  (in  the  ancient  Agora)  capable  oi  'containing  about  six  hun- 
dred scholars. 

*  It  is  evident,  that  if  you  design  to  establish  even  a  prtparatory  schooL  ic 
cannot  attain  our  state  of  maturity  in  less  time  than  ours  has,  and  that  all 
the  previous  labor  of  acquiring  the  language  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  habits,  &c^  of  the  people  must  be  included.  7\ffo  yearn  will  then- 
have  elapsed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  proceed  on  your  proposed  plaiv 
ehetvhere  than  in  AthenSf  it  will  be  like  commencing  a  building  with  the 
roof  and  upper  stories,  an  Mnpossibility.  If,  lastly,  you  place  your  school 
here  in  Jithens,  you  must  draw  your  suppUei*  hxMn  our  own  pupils,  made 
ready  to  your  hands  and  recommended  to  yeu  by  our  knowledge  c(  their' 
character  and  disposition,  as  there  are  no  others  in  Greece  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration. This  is  a  clear  and  very  explicit  statement  of  the  matter,  and  it 
leads  us  directly  lo  oar  intended  proposition.  Wo  will  state  it  in  the  fom* 
of  an  inquiry. 

'  Could  not  an  urrangcmoitt  be  made  with  ctT  Society  (the  Domestic  an^ 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protriitani  ICpiscopal  Church)  by  whicb 
Mr  Walker  and  his  companions  iu'><;-ht  come  out  under  their  auspices  as  joint 
laborers  with  us.  to  take  the  dcp-armiLiitof  prcparinj;  tetnalc  teachers.  Tlii? 
ilepartment  of  cmirse  to  he  coa.<^idcred  as  ui\  eN<«ciitKil  branch  of  tl>e  missioc 
already  estahlbhed  here  hy  said  Society.  The  funds  raised  by  the  Tro\ 
Society  to  be  paid  over  to  tlto  MisMionar)  Socit'ty.  either  specifically  or' 
absolutely,  as  the  two  societies  should  agree,  ami  Mr  W.  &c,  be  considerecJ 
a<4  supported  by  tlicTroy  Societ}',  but  the  missionary  of  the  General  Society. 
*Tnis  is  our  simple  proposition,  (which  we  shall  ot  coui'se  communicati 
.<«imultai>eousIy  to  our  own  Society^  and  we  feel  that  this  pian  will  be  pro^ 
ductive  o(  mutual  benefits.  On  the  part  of  your  agents,  much  arduous  and 
unprofitable  lalwr  will  be  spared,  and  your  liberal  designs  alsMst  Ummedi 
ately  be  carried  into  effect.  At  the  same  time  we  leel  that  neither  our 
strent^th  nor  our  time  arc  adequate  to  carry  out  all  our  plan*;,  and  that  wr 
can  but  very  imperfectly  conduct  the  part  of  our  work  particularly  conteiu- 
plated  by  you. 

"  We  have  not  alluded  to  Any  of  the  ciiffieultios  which  await  tho«»e  wh<7 
enter  upon  missionary  work  in  a  foreij^n  lantl.  Wc  will  merely  advert  now 
to  one  which  preseivt.*  itselt  ;it  once  lo  the  new  missionary  —  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  tiie  language.  How  mu-'h  preeious  time  must  elapse  before 
the  missionary  c:in  put  iorth  a  .single  etfort  t>w-).'-d.s  the  aceomptiBhment  of 
tu^  heart's  dcsjri'.     Many  .>T,i  jimJ  "*il*'nt  ho'irs  mv-iK  h«»  pass,  and  h4»  mujit 
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be  tootebt  to  «t  still  for  many  a  weary  month,  and  feel  his  helplu«nw>, 
while  all  are  active  aboat  him.  He  must  be  content  to  bear  the  impatience 
of  hi§  own  heartf  and  the  impatience  of  his  eon$tiiuent8  at  honie,  who  too 
often  expect  fruit  from  their  seed  sown,  before  it  is  well  rooted  in  the 
pDund.  During  all  this  time  the  new  missionary  must  be  dependent  upon 
others,  and  happy  is  he  whose  lot  is  cast  where  there  are  found  those,  who 
can  supply  him  with  every  needful  help,  and  who  can  aid  him  with  salutary 
advice.  Now,  dear  madam,  we  propose  that  your  friends  should  come  out 
(under  the  above  auspices)  to  be  connected  with  our  mtmon,  (provided  It 
meet  the  approbation  of  all  parties)  having  a  right  to  expect  from  us  all 
such  aid,  and  thus  they  would  find  every  facility  to  enable  them  to  enter 
almost  at  once  upon  something  use  Ail,  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  be 
prepared  for  the  ultimate  objects  of  their  mission  —  advantages  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated. 

<  We  cannot  however  conclude,  without  making  one  other  most  important 
suggestion.  The  great  object  for  which  we  came  among  this  people  was 
to  snow  them  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  preach  to  them  that  Jesus  whom 
they  ignorantly  worship.  As  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  superstition,  we 
found  our  first  step  was  to  clear  the  mind  from  its  intellectual  darkness  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  education,  believing  this  to  be  the  most  eflectual  way 
to  insure  the  entrance  of  that  spiritual  light,  without  which  the  wisdom  of 
this  work)  will  be  of  little  avail.  Our  great  efiort,  therefore,  has  been,  while 
YiDgaged  in  the  one,  to  secure  the  other.  Religious  instruction  is,  in  all  our 
schools,  so  blended  with  the  other  necessary  parts  of  education,  as  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  indeed  Teachers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  being  the  case,  we  could  not  conscientiously  relinquish  any  of  the 
duties  we  have  undertaken,  however  arduous  they  may  be  or  become,  un- 
less wc  could  be  certain  that  the  same  religious  course  would  be  continued 
by  others.  In  thid  country,  this  requires  the  greatest  caution  and  the 
greatest  experience.  The  high  christian  character  you  have  given  to  the 
gentleman  whom  you  have  selected)  and  his  being  about  to  become  a  cler- 
gyman of  tlie  Church  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  which  we  are  most  ar- 
dently attached,  have  led  us  to  desire  that  some  plan  might  be  adopted,  by 
^hich  his  services  might  be  secured  to  us,  as  a  co-worker  with  us,  while 
the  philanthropic  views  of  the  ladies  of  your  Society  are,  at  the  same  time, 
rompletely  answered. 

*  You  will  readily  perceive,  dear  Madam,  from  the  above  remarks,  tliat  it 
will  not  be  expedient  to  establish,  in  Athens,  an  independent  school,  nor 
/  yraciieable  to  do  it  elsewhere  in  Greece.  These  are  the  two  praeliceU  eon* 
/  elusions  to  which  wo  arrive  at  last.  At  tlie  same  time,  we  think  the  plan 
wc  have  now  proposed  may  be  adopted,  and  our  efforts  be  happily  united. 
And  most  happy  shall  we  be,  if  your  well  known  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
I'cmale  Education  can  be  so  directed  as  to  enable  poor,  impoverished,  neg- 
lected Greece  to  reap  those  l)enefits  from  intellectual  culture,  for  the  ac- 
Tromplishment  of  which  in  our  own  country,  your  eflforts  are  so  deservedly 
esteemed.  And  most  ^tefuh  shall  we  be,  to  be  allowed  to  consider  you 
«nd  the  numerous  l*adies  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  your  instructions, 
as  co-workers  with  hs  in  ameliorating  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  their  sisters  in  Greece,  Receive  tor  yourself  and  them,  dear  Madam, 
♦ho  assurance  of  our  great  respect  and  christian  affection. 

JoHir  H.  Hill. 
Fraitces  M.  Hill. 
Mssiotiaries  ef  the  Dom,  9t  For,  Miss. 
Soe.  of  the  P.  E  C  f/.  S.  ./f . 

About  tlie  same  time  that  the  foregobg  letter  was  written, 
Mrs  Pawling,  President  of  the  *  Troy  Swiety,'  addressed  the 
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following  letter  to  Mrs  Hill,  whieh  shows  how  deeply  the  same 
purposes  and  feelings  were  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  de- 
voted missionaries  in  Greece,  and  the  ladies  who  had  engaged 
in  the  noble  endeavor  of  rescuing  their  own  sex  from  the  bon 
dage  of  ignorance  and  sin. 
Here  is  the  letter  of  Mrs  Pawling. 

Teoy,  Oct.  n,  1833. 
Mrs  Hill  ; 

Madam  —  I  address  yoa  in  behalf  and  by  request  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Society  formed  in  this  city  the  winter  past,  the  object  of  whicb 
was  to  establish  a  school  in  Greece  for  the  education  of  females,  with  a  view 
to  their  becoming  teachers.  Circumstances  unexpected  to  them  and  be- 
yond their  control  obliced  them  to  change  their  plan  of  having  a  separate 
i  -."^  independent  school,  to  that  of  becoming  associated  with  one  already  es- 
tablished thcEe»  under  the  superintendence  of  Episcopal  missionaries,  of 
which  you,  madam,  are  the  principal. 

*  In  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  this  Board,  the  Qfeek  Society  of 
Troy  appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  to  enlarge  the  Episcopal  establish- 
ment in  Greece,  now  building,  with  a  view  to  &e  accommodation  of  bene- 
ficiaries whom  they  wish  to  place  there,  and  five  hurHli*ed  more  for  their 
support  the  ensuing  year.  They  have  also  pledged  themselves  to  furnish 
the  same  sum  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  add 
iwo  years  more,  making  in  the  wnot'*  five. 

<  The  selection  of  their  beneficial  ics  they  leave  to  the  iudgment  of  your- 
self and  Mrs  Robertson,  with  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Messrs  Robertson 
and  Hill,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  act  as  Trustees  of  the  Society,  to  receive 
and  apply  their  funds,  and  to  take  that  general  superintendence  which  may 
be  necessary  —  subject,  however,  to  the  views  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  tlic  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society  under  which  they  act. 
As  the  object  of  the  Troy  Society  is  to  educate  femiles  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  becoming  teachers,  they  wish  them  selected  with  a  view  to  their  capac- 
ity of  becoming  such,  and  with  a  perfect  understanding  that  they  consider 
themselves  thus  obligated ;  and  io  save  any  future  disappointment  or  diffi- 
culty, they  wish  them  to  know  the  extent  of  the  obligation  they  place  them- 
selves under,  when  they  accept  of  our  propositions,  which  arc,  —  That  such 
females  as  are  selected  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  approved  of  by 
our  Trustees,  shall  be  taken  into  the  seminary,  clothed  if  necessary,  board- 
ed, and  instructed  in  the  domestic  arts,  and  such  branches  of  science  as 
their  Trustees  shall  deem  necessary  ;  that  an  account  bo  kept  of  all  their 
expenses,  which,  when  they  leave  the  school,  they  shall  become  obligated 
to  pay  by  their  services,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  it  is  expected  the 
Trustees  will  place  them  as  teachers  where  their  services  are  most  wanted, 
and  allow  them  generous  wages,  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  clothed,  and 
the 'remainder  go  to  the  reduction  of  their  debt,  until  all  is  paid.  In  thift 
way  the  Society's  funds  will  be  increased,  the  Trustees  be  enabled  to  take 
into  the  seminary  a  greater  number  of  beneficiaries,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  teachers. 

*  But  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  system  of  remunt- 
ratiofit  the  members  of  this  Society  consider  of  less  consequence  than  the 
salutary  influence  it  would  have  upon  the  character  ot  the  people,  by  teach- 
ing them  the  principles  of  moral  obligation  and  Christian  benevolence.  In- 
deed, it  is  teaching  them  practically  '*  the  golden  rule  of  doing  by  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  by  us."  They  would  not  have  this  under- 
stood as  a  visionary  plan  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  Greece,  but  one  prac- 
ticed in  the  Seminaries  of  America,  where  the  Beneficiaries  connder  such 
terms  as  a  favor,  rather  than  a  hardship,  and  accept  them  with  avidity.     In- 
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deed,  mioy  iDore  apply  tban  can  be  received.  Finally,  to  cloee  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  would  baye  it  understood  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hind 
our  Trustees  to  positive  prescribed  rules,  but  act  according  to  their  Jadg- 
ment,  and  pursue  a  course  as  nearly  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  tms 
Society  as  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  case  will  ad- 
mit They  wish  them,  however,  to  give  their  views  of  the  plan,  and  how 
far  it  can  probably  be  carried  into  operhtion.  They  also  wish  to  be  iniormed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  situation  and  progress  of  the  institution,  the  names 
and  characters  of  their  beneficiaries,  with  such  other  information  as  the 
Trustees  shall  deem  proper. 

*  When  we  require  of  the  Trustees  to  clothe  the  teachera  they  send  out,  it 
is  on  the  presumption  that  the  people  will  be  able  to  support  schools  when 
taught  by  females,  whose  wages  we  have  been  informed  will  not  eiceed 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  year;  but  slmuld  the  people  in  any 
place  where  a  school  is  much  wanted  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount, 

.they  would  not  have  a  teacher  withheld  on  that  account  —  rather  let  the 
balance  come  out  of  the  Society.  They  hope,  however,  that  no  such  loas 
will  be  necessary,  as  they  are  informed,  through  an  authorised  source,  that 
associations  are  forming  in  many  places  in  New  England,  for  the  suppoK  of 
schools  in  Greece,  and  that  funds  will  be  raised  to  send  on  by  the  time 
teachers  are  qualified,  in  which  case  it  is  expected  that  their  Beneficiaries 
will  share  in  their  employ. 

'  It  seems,  indeed,  ^s  if  the  watchful  eye  of  Providence  had  discovered 
all  your  wants,  and  has  blessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  your  peraevering 
eflbrts  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  that  oppressed  people.  And  the  So- 
ciety feel  as  if  the  small  part  they  were  acting  in  the  mteresting  drama, 
was  not  unmarked  by  divine  favor.  Our  original  plan  has  been  chanced 
by  causes  unexpected,  and  our  means  made  productive  of  the  good  we  In- 
tended, in  a  more  safe  aod  speedy  way  than  was  anticipated,  but  the  great- 
er evidence  of  a  superintendins  Providence  and  the  favor  oi  Divine  urace, 
is  in  bringing  together  those  of  different  denominations,  subduing  sectarian 
prejudices  and  engaging  them  in  the  same  labor  of  love. 

'  We  send  herewith  an  address  of  Mrs  Phelps,  sister  of  Mra  Willard, 
which  needs  no  comments,  as  it  speaks  for  itself  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart 
of  every  benevolent  and  intelligent  mind. 

*  We  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  school,  and 
rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  cheer  the  heart  and  strengthen  the  hands 
oT those  in  whose  joys  and  sorrows  we  participate,  and  that  you  may  go  on 
with  increased  success  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  who  subscribes  herself 

The  acting  President  of  the  I'roy  Greek  Society. 

Eunice  Pawliito. 
Mbs  Frances  M.  Hill, 
Principal  of  the  F.  Sem.  in  Greece. 

Three  weeks  sin^  an  answer  to  the  foregoing  letter  was  received  from 
Mrs  Hill,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Athens,  Feb.  21,  1834. 
To  Mrs  Pawling. 

Dear  Madam  — Your  letter  of  the  17th  Oct  1888,  containing  the 
views  of  the  Ladies  Greek  Society  of  Troy,  respecting  the  establishment 
of  a  school  in  Athens  for  the  education  of  Female  Teachera,  was  received 
vesterday.  A  communication  from  Mr  Hill  and  myself,  as  Directora  of  the 
Mission  Schools  of  the  P.  £.  Church,  dated  in  September,  and  addressed  to 
Mn  Emma  Willard.  must  have  reached  you  long  ere  Uiis.  That  letter 
contained  a  full  exposition  of  our  views,  with  regard  to  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  also  proposed  a  plan  very  similar  to  the  one  which  has  actually 
taken  place  between  our  Society  and  youra ;  and  must  have  been  consider- 
ed by  yoo  as  an  answer  to  the  one  which  we  have  just  received.    We 
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therefore  sincerely  hope  that  our  Buggestions  respecting  an  nuoeiate  to  ex- 
ecute your  benevolent  designs,  have  been  duly  considered,  and  that  now 
the  Gentleman  whom  you  first  intended  to  become  your  Agent  (or  some 
other  person  as  well  quaUfied)  is  preparing  to  become  our  ^How-laborer 
in  this  noble  cause.  Wben  I  first  translnitted  to  America  the  wants  of  tbo 
Female  population  of  Greece,  and  solicited  their  aid  for  the  more  particular 
instruction  of  Female  Teachers,  we  did  not  know  how  large  a  field  the 
XjOrd  had  called  us  to  occupy,  nor  the  manner  in  which  He  intended  to  bless 
those  efforts  which  in  so  much  feebleness  we  commenced.  Afte^  a  lapse 
of  little  more  than  two  years,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  head  of  an  establish- 
ment which,  from  the  contrast  which  it  bears  to  the  disorder,  ignorance  and 
desolation  which  still  reigns  to  a  most  lamentable  degree  around  us,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  countries.  Its  present  util- 
ity and  the  important  future  bearing  which  it  will  have  on  all  those  who 
come  within  its  influence,  strikes  every  beholder.  The  high  encomium* 
passed  upon  it  by  some,  and  the  deep  ifeeling  manifested  by  others,  have 
assured  us  that  an  impression  has  been  made  which  we  hope  by  prudent 
management  to  make  conducive  to  the  highest  ends.  Everything,  there- 
fore, calculated  to  increase  the  benefit  which  may  be  made  to  emanate 
from  our  Institution  we  hail  with  delight :  and  the  peculiar  Providence 
which  we  cannot  but  feel  has  thus  far  conducted  our  correspondence  will» 
we  hope,  still  further  assist  us  in  carrying  our  plans  into  operation.  These 
being  my  sentiments,  it  must  be  evident  to  you  that  my  declining  to  take 
the  vn<u$iated  directum  of  the  institution  which,  you  have  so  liberally 
founded,  can  proceed  from  no  other  motive  than  the  consciousness  of  my 
inability  to  perform  its  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  cannot 
abuse  your  confidence ,  dear  Ladies,  by  undertaking  a  work  of  so  great  re- 
eponsibiUty  unless  I  could  give  it  my  undivided  attention.  This  the  present 
state  of  the  Mission  School  will  not  permit  me  to  do.  And  without  it,  my 
duties  to  you,  and  to  the  beneficiaries  under  my  care,  could  not  be  probably 
discharged.  If,  however,  the  suggestions  of  our  former  letter  should  have 
been  attended  to,  and  assistance  arrive,  J  shall  consider  it  my  duty^  and  es- 
teem it  a  great  privilege,  to  further  your  benevolent  designs  in  any  way 
that  I  can,  and  shall  take  such  a  situation  as,  after  mature  consultation  with 
our  associates,  it  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  for  me  to  occupy. 

*  It  might,  perhaps,  seem  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  at  this 
time,  but  my  extreme  desire  to  have  this  important  work  expedited  as  much 
as  possible,  induces  me  to  give  you  all  the  information  1  can,  upon  the  va- 
rious subjects  mentioned  in  your  letter.  1st.  With  regard  to  the  Trustee- 
ship. The  expenses  of  the  Teacher's  Department  will  be  transmitted  to 
you  both,  and  the  accounts  kept  between  the  two  Societies. 

<  2d.  As  to  the  necessary  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  those 
who  are  to  be  your  beneficiaries ;  it  will  be  the  duty  of  your  Agents  to  have 
these  directions  you  have  mentioned  principally  attended  to,  and  to  receive 
none  but  those  who  appear  most  likely  to  promote  the  designs  of  their  educa- 
tion. But  still  we  feel  that  mistakes  may  occur  —  we  should  all,  therefore^ 
in  a  measure  be  prepared  for  some  disappointments.  Everjrthing  of  this 
kind  it  will  be  the  duty  of  your  agents  to  inform  you  of,  and  candidly  to 
state  the  cause  of  their  occurrence.  And  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  such 
communications  will  always  meet  with  a  proper  consideration  from  your 
body. 

*  3d.  The  next  subject  to  be  remarked  upon,  is  your  request  that  the  ben- 
eficiaries shall  be  obliged  to  refund  the  expenses  of  their  education.  I  fully 
agree  with  you,  respected  Ladies,  as  to  the  salutary  influence  to  be  attained 
by  early  instilling  a  proper  sense  of  obligation  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
receive  from  us  such  valuable  gifts ;  and  I  sincerely  venerate  that  high- 
born feeling  of  independence  which  does  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  a 
boon  in  the  day  of  necessity,  yet  hastens  with  all  diligence  to  return  the 
obligation — not  the  less  grateful  for  having  returned  It.    But  wlcAi  fieetingja 
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«re  nther  the  effect  than  4he  pioneers  of  edacatkm  —  and  it  mutt  be  recol- 
lected that  here,  thmigKt  is  in  its  infancy,  principle  at  its  lowest  ebb  — ig- 
norance and  superstition  darken  the  human  mind  in  tbb  fair  portion  of  m^ 
globe ;  and  it  is  still  lacerated  by  the  wounds  of  the  most  galling  slavery, 
which  has  enhanced  it,  during  these  ages,  when  revolving  years  have  suc- 
cessively brought  increased  religious  Tight  and  intellectual  knowledge  to 
our  own  beloved  country.  So  that  what  was  formerly  thought  the  highest 
attainment  of  moral  obligation  seems  inherent  with  our  nature.  To  bring 
io  those  who  have  long  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  those  M '^9- 
ings  which  kave  so  long  been  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  is  the  object  oi  our 
present  work.  Some  bright  spots,  which  at  times  appear  through  Uie  thick 
darkness  that  universally  prevails,  give  promise  that  a  brighter  day  will 
come,  but  the  progress  will  be  slow  and  gradual  — and  for  some  time,  at 
least,  we  must  be  content  witfi  the  assurance  of  Him  who  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, that  **  it  is  more  blessed  to  ^tee  than  receive."  The  propontion  for 
the  beneficiaries  to  rejund  the  money  expended  in  their  education,  /  am 
certain  could  not  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  Institution.  That 
during  its  progress  it  might  be  toith  tueeeu  1  think  very  probable.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  the  voluntary  benefactors  of  this  people ;  we 
«>ught  them ;  they  did  not  seek  us.  Their  moral  and  intellectual  darkness 
is  such  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  they  are  re- 
ceiving  from  us.  These  are  the  evil  enecta  of  causes  which  have  a  long 
while  been  operating ;  we  must  therefore  allow  time,  in  some  small  degree 
proportionate  for  the  exercise  c^  the  means  now  operating  for  the  produ*^- 
tion*  of  effecN  of  a  far  different  character.  In  fine,  this  branch  must  ti 
commenced  in  the  same  spit  it  with  everv  other  Missionary  operation,  and 
must  be  pursued  upon  the  same  principles.  Its  chief  object  must  be  the 
de»t  interest  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  reljing  on  His  promise  who 
hath  said  —  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  ai^  his  righteousness  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added."  With  these  views  all  parties  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  tor  disappointments,  which  may  arise,  'and  for  those  impedi- 
43ient8  which  in  the  present  state  of  society  may  prevent  the  speedy  pro- 
gress of  our  work.  We  have  ancient  customs  to  overcome —  ignorance  to 
contend  with,  which  cannot  be  enlightened  by  argument,  but  must  receive 
ianfi^le  proqfs  of  a  new  system  before  it  can  be  convinced  of  its  utility,  ' . 
willing  to  adopt  it.  We  have  also  to  be  very  eautums  not  to  excite  their  re- 
ligious prejudices.  Among  the  various  evils  emanating  from  a  state  of  so- 
ciety where  females  are  kept  in  the  most  abject  subjugation,  there  is  one 
which  your  Agents  will  be  obliged  to  guard  against,  and  which  may  be  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  tliey  may  have  to  contend  with.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  unenlightened  nations,  (though  here  not  to  the  same  extent,)  the 
birth  of  a  female  is  considered  a  cause  rather  of  regret  than  joy,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  parents  is  to  get  her  married :  children  are  betrothed  in 
infancy  —  and  I  know  of  two  instances  where  girls  have  been  married  at  the 
age  of  nine  years.  Parents  will  for  years  use  the  greatest  self-denial  to  save 
enough  for  a  dowry  for  their  daughters.  As  soon  as  they  find  a  man  whom 
they  think  suitable,  the  girl  is  offered  to  him,  and  what  they  can  give  her  is 
told  him.  No  attention  is  paid  to  age  or  character  —  if  he  is  in  circumstances  to 
make  what  they  can  give  a  sufficient  object  to  be.  encumbered  with  a  wife, 
the  match  is  immediately  settled.  I  have  entered  into  this  detail,  assured  that 
what  I  have  written  wiU  rather  excite  you  to  increased  exertion  than  throw 
a  damp  on  those  energies  which  have  always  produced  so  much.  It  will 
be  apparent  to  all  that  a  greater  necessity  could  not  exist  for  the  exercise  of 
the  philanthropy  of  christian  females.  We  have  'not,  however,  waited  until 
now  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  plan  which  we  were  confident,  if  put  into  exe- 
cution, would  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results,  because  we 
might  encounter  some  difficulties  in  its  promotion.  I  have  had,  for  near 
two  years,  three,  and  within  the  last  five  months,  four,  girls  as  members  of 
my  family.    Two  of  them  are  the  principal  teachers  in  our  schoolSj  one  ot 
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whom  is  ft  iittlv«  «f  Grelo,  ft  gftri  icaree  fiAften,  wbo  coadocli  mwt  adaiin« 
biy  the  infaiit  school,  eootaiaing  lios  kmmdrH  MUrem.  Tho  other  is  elso  • 
CfetftO'^-her  pareolB  reside  at  Athens-— I  brDught  her  aboot  eightesB 
Booths  ego  from  &^yn,  and  she  resided  with  dm  ootil  last  Spring,  when  kt 
want  ol  aceoBSBnodations  1  was  obliged  to  send  her  to  live  with  her  pareals. 
Bat  1  finind  it  abtohUeig  neee§amrjf  to  have  her  with  me  sgsini  to  direet  her 
in  the  instnictioB  which  she  giyes  in  her  department.  The  odier  twonre 
Athenians  -^  both  have  been  taught  all  they  know  in  our  schoob.  The  old- 
est, about  fouiteen.  hso  charge  of  one  of  the  departssents  in  our  establish- 
ment, and  will,  1  hope,  be  a  very  efficient  help,  in  the  one  you  propose. 
She  is  an  orphan  by  the  father's  skIo  ;  the  other  is  an  interesting  motherl«si 
girl,  about  ten  years  old ;  it  was  her  parent's  dying  request  that  I  would 
take  charge  of  her  dortog  her  youth.  She  is  educated  in  the  Infant  Sehoel^ 
and  Is  alwajTS  very  useful  as  a  mooitresSi  If  she  will  be  allowed  to  repay 
tor  the  adTantages  which  she  now  receives,  by  remaining  with  us  until  ber 
education  Is  finished,  and  then  carrying  into  domestic-  lue  those  principles 
which  she  has  learned  with  us,  we  shall  not  consider  our  labor  to  have  been 
altogether  in  vain.  Should  her  parent,  in  the  course  of  Providence  be  remov'* 
ed,  she  mustof  n^^ssity  become  one  of  that  little  society  which  your  liberal- 
ity will  be  the  means  of  founding.  These  girls  are  looked  upon  by  many  as 
the  mast  hofjnf  beingM  in  the  ww4d.  And  1  think  I  could  find  five  more  at 
least,  where  parents  would  most  willingly  give  them  to  our  charge,  and  the 
prospect  of  having  a  way  provided  for  their  permanent  support  would  go 
very  far  to  break  up  the  present  system  of  teUingthem  m  tnarriagef  which 
Is  to  us  so  very  abhorrent  It  is  not  now  necessai^  to  consider  what  dispo- 
sittou  shall  hereafter  be  made  of  those  wbo  shall  have  been  educated  by 
your  liberality,  seeing  diere  are  so  many  intermediate  steps  to  be  taken. 
Should  the  aids  we  expect  arrive  in  May  or  June,  they  will  require  some 
time  to  observe  what  has  been  done,  and  to  gain  the  information  necessary 
for  the  proper  commencement  of  their  work.  The  annual  vacation  com' 
Bsences  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  until  the  end  of  August  It  will 
not  be  eipedient  to  commence  our  new  operations  until  after  that  period.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  eipressing  my  thanks  for  the  confidence  you  have 
reposed  in  me,  and  the  many  kiwi  encomiums  expressed  in  your  letter. 
With  the  most  sincere  desires  for  the  full  success  of  your  undertaking,  1 
pray  tl^at  the  same  all-wise  Providence  which  has  thus  far  directed  you, 
may  make  itself  manifest  In  yokir  future  consultations  and  guide  you  in 
bringing  the  good  you  intend  to  perfection .     I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Youn  respectfully, 
F.  M.  HiLi.. 

The  result  of  these  united  exertions  has  been  most  sads&C' 
toiy.     We  give  the  folloiving  fiom  the '  Report  of  Mrs  WiIIard« 

*■  In  attending  to  the  circumstances  of  the  commencement  and  progress  ol 
the  plan  for  the  moral  renovation  of  Greece,  \>y  means  of  ealightening  and 
elevating  her  females,  it  cannot  but  fill  us  with  pleasing  astonishment  to  re- 
mark how  many  different  and  independent  minds,  acting  it  may  be  from  dif- 
ferent  principles  and  motives,  have  been  led  in  this  particular  to  harmony  of 
thought  and  action.  It  is  true,  that  on  a  curwry  perusal  of  the  letters  with 
whicm  our  Society  have  been  favored  from  Greece,  there  may  seem  Co  be 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points ;  but  iu  reality,  I  believe  there 
is  none  whatever  —  nothing  to  interrupt,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  harmo- 
nious cooperation  of  the  Ladies  societies  with  that  of  the  P.  Episcopal  and 
with  their  able  and  distinguished  Agents,  who  have  already  done  the  Society 
which  sent  them  forth,  themselves  and  their  country  so  much  honor.  The  let- 
ters which  have  been  read  show  the  correctness  of  the  original  views  which 
the  Troy  Society  had  of  the  cares  and  duties  devolving  upon  Mrs  Hill  in  con- 
sequence of  the  charge  of  the  Mission  School,  and  the  need  she  had  of  aid 
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in  tiie  jParther  prosecution  of  our  mutual  plan;  ncvertheless^we  deem  it  for- 
tunate that  we  did  not  act  upon  these  views.  Our  later  arrangement  muf^t 
remove  all  jealousies  which  might  otherwise  have  arisen,  and  we  tshall  walk 
with  more  assured  steps,  feeling  that  we  lean  on  the  arm  of  the  stronger 
sex,  and  are  guided  by  their  wisdom. 

*  Mr  and  Mrs  Hill  seem,  from  expressions  in  their  joint  loiter,  to  be  under 
Ibe  impression  that  it  was  our  original  intention  to  make  a  school  wholl> 
independent  of  the  one  previously  established  at  Athens.  This  was  never 
tn  our  thoughts,  hut  we  expected  that  the  Missionaries,  as  trustees  of  our 
school,  would  probably  select  our  beneficiaries  from  among  the  most  prom- 
tsing  of  the  pupils  already  partially  instructed  in  their  schools. 

*  The  plan  of  remuneration  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries,  contained  in 
Mrs  Pawlin's  letter,  was  not  meant  to  be  set  forth  as  being  fully  practicable 
in  the  present  state  of  Greece  \  but  as  containiog  the  rule  of  rii:ht  to  which 
actual  operations  should  be  made  to  approximate,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  is  pos- 
wble. 

'  We  have  proceeded  on  the  belief  that  Greece  must  rise  from  her  pres- 
ent depression.  She  is  now  under  a  settled  Government,  with  a  delightful 
clime,  a  fertile  soil,  a  geographical  position  wonderfully  favorable  to  com- 
merce, a  fame  derived  from  ancient  story,  and  in  the  possession  of  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  which,  attracting  the  curious  and  the  enthusiastic,  will 
in  this  day  of  tours  and  tourists  tell  on  her  pecuniary  condition  ;  above  all. 
ehe  is  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  minds  are  inherently  rich  —  who  have 
Rhown  themselves  brave  to  defend  their  rights,  quick  in  invention,  and  wise 
in  knowledge  wherever  the  means  are  placed  within  their  epjjer  grasp. 
With  all  these  advantajjes.  Greece,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  will 
«re  long  become  a  prosperous  nation.  But  so  cruel  were  the  lonjj  oppre>' 
aions,  and  the  final  blow  which  pi-ostrated  her,  tlr.it  her  internal  force  wa- 
exhausted,  and  she  lay  like  one  rescued  from  the  waves ;  needin*;  others  t(^ 
resuscitate  the  principle  of  life  within  her.  When  this  is  once  effected, 
she  will  walk  abroad  in  httr  own  strength,  and  provide  for  hei-self  and  her 
children.  To  form  a  plan  which  shall  meet  her  present  distress,  but  at  thr 
same  time  calculated  to  catch  the  first  breeze  of  her  cominj;  prosperity,  hu"' 
been  our  object  We  would  not  ;»sk  the  benevolrnt  here  la  do  tor  (rreecc 
one  moment,  aftn-  -lie  hcconief*  ;ible  to  do  for  herself.  Nor  would  we  loat' 
the  recipient**  of  our  bounty  with  an  indefinite  and  interniinalile  obligation 
We  think,  in  the  cli:  ritaMe  operations  of  the  present  day,  too  little  account 
has  been  made  of  Mii^i ;  and  more  than  one  younjr  nian  may  be  found  whr 
feels  himself,  as  it  were,  the  victim  of  benevolence.  Nothing  >ink8the  en- 
ergies of  a  generous  and  Independent  spirit  like  ;i  pecuniary  obligation. 
never  to  be  discharged  ; —  a  danger  forever  inipendiusj  over  the  head  of  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  ingratitude.  As  to  wliat  jimv  be  ;<iid  of  our  gen- 
erosity, or  our  want  of  it,  that  is  of  little  moment.  If  we  c.ni  serve  God  in 
doing  good  to  his  creatures,  it  i'^enouu.b.  And  with  llim  to  design  and  willy 
is  to  do.     To  Him  be  our  service,  and  froni  H»ni  let  us  look  ♦or  our  rewani. 

*  Neither  time  nor  the  minutes  niiich  I  hiivc  brou2;ht  fioni  home,  will 
admit  of  my  layin;;  before  thi>  respected  aj.-.'Mjibly  all  the  miuutia  of  ;i 
Treasurer's  Report  My  duty,  as  Correspondinjj  .*^i*cretary,  lead**  me  morf. 
particularly  to  another  departn^'Ut.  I  shall  only  a'tv-niot  a  ^reneral  state- 
ment  of  ourmonied  concern**,  ami  as  it  is  partly  ui.uh'  troin  mcinory,  i*  m;\\ 
not  in  every  instance  he  strictly  correct. 

*  It  i.-;  but  a  year  and  a  half  since  we  cominciieed  our  operation'*..  Duriuy. 
thai  p^M'io  I  w'i'  have  i  jised  in  the  city  of  Troy 

an!  the  Fomnle  Scuiinnry  there  ......  ),IW-I   c?ft 

For  the  larjxest  sum  which  we  havo  rec<»iv(>ii  tco'.n  any  other  [»lace,H».'  are 
imtebtcdio  the  honorabl(^  liberality  of  ihf.-  Norwich  Hollenic  i^ocicty, 
from  whom  wp  have  received        ...... 

".d  c«»llectioii,  Aug.  :20th,  JbU4,         ..... 

Prom  Aochetiter,  N.  Y.,  .  .   ,         .  |  . 

From  Gkor^'etown,  Dl^'trict  of  Columhia, 
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Fron  Nftw  l«f»adon  ••...«.•  55  9S 

bmiil64  a  niitNcripiioa  for  wvttnl  copiei  of  If n  Wtlkrd'k  JooraaL 
From  ibn  City  t.f  New  Ywrk,  •  .  .        43  W 

From  Honiar,  M.  Y.. 109    W 

rrom  Hatiiilion,  NY,  4000 

From  FunnitigUm,  Conn.,      •         .  .  44   W 

From  ^chniiectiidjr,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  100  Oi 

From  8avann'ili,t«««trgui,  ...  .        J5  00 

Fn»m  Cherry  Valley.  N.  V.,     .  .  .  .  •  15   00 

From  GAriinei,Maiao,  ...  •        SO  00 

From  ^acll,         ••  ...  7  00 

From  Purtiand,    **  .....  .  .        ISO  00 

l*i.i«  1  'M  sum  was  forwardad  niiioo  tbo  armngemeBt  made  with  the  Miafloaary 
Society  directly  lo  ihoir  TraaMirer,  but  with  a  etateroont  that  it  wne  intMidod  for 
the  *u|iport  of  theBcbool  to  be  eaUblishad  at  Athena  for  the  education  of  Femab 
TBnch«-rt. 

Heniile*  theae  dofiAtioM  from  Pocietm.  we  have  received  fifU  tkom  benevolent 
tndividvalu,  amounting  in  th«  whole  to  nearly  MO   M 

'J'hcae  have  chieOy  cvme  fiom  former  niemben  of  the  Troy  Female  Snainary,  bot 
■ooM  fiom  other  pi  'Oi^.  Even  the  birth-place  of  VVaahington  ba«  aont  forth  ita 
litilo  p4i<tion  t«iaid  our  at  ream  of  chnrity  —  forwarded  by  that  eicelhmt  christian 
lady,  Mr'  John  Washington. 

Tlie  work  nmiaining  a  Joumtil  and  Lettera  from  Fratice  and  Great  Britain,  which  ia  the 
property  of  ihn  Biioioiy,  baa  bono  published  during  the  past  year,  and  of  an  edition  of  throe 
thouMtid  cu|iio«,  priotfld  ai  aMexp<*nM  •omewhai  exoeediug  1000  doilats,)  about 9,500 coptoi 
are  eatimaled  to  have  been  aold,  by  subacriptioo  and  iitlieiwiie. 

<  It  appeam,  theD«  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  year  anti  a  half,  more  thaa 
three  thotisand  dollars  have  passed  through  our  bands.  Of  this  sum  l,liOO 
dollars,  with  a  hundred  copies  of  our  book,  has  been  given  in  aid  of  Female 
Education  in  Greece,  and  1,100  dollars  paid  for  the  printing  of  our  book. 
Our  Society  have  besides  had  to  meet  other  considerable  ezpensesv  attendant 
chiefly  upon  making  our  appt^als,  for  aid,  to  distant  places.  We  have  sent 
out  an  agent  to  travel  and  plead  our  cause,  and  we  have  printed  appeals, 
addresses,  and  circulars.  We  have  now  a  small  balance  in  our  hands,  but 
the  further  exertions  of  those  who  are  not  weary  of  well-doing  are  needed 
to  uphold  a  cause  whose  importance  has  moved,  and  still  moves  us  to  act. 

■  If  any  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  or  of  avarice,  have  haply  been  led  by 
curiosity  to  an  avembly,  the  majority  of  which  have  collected  from  far  dif> 
ferent  views,  there  is  now  with  them  a  mental  sneering.  *<  The  importance 
of  the  cause !  —  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  you,  they  ask,  that  the  women 
of  Greece  are  mentally  and  morally  blind  —  that  they  are  boui^ht  and  sold  f 
You  are  well  treated  —  why  trouble  yourselves  or  your  neighbors  for  them  f 
Amuse  yourselves.**  says  the  man  of  pleasure,  '*  and  gaUier  the  roses  of 
life  before  they  wither."  **  Save  your  money,'*  says  another  class,  **  lor 
yourselves  or  the  poor  of  your  own  neighborhood,  and  especially  do  not 
send  it  out  of  the  country.*'  But  you  would  send  your  property,  at  least 
some  part  of  it,  to  a  distant  land,  as  if  you  expected  at  some  future  day  to  go 
thither.  I'his  country  —  this  world  is  not  our  abiding  place.  We  hope  that 
we  are  on  the  way  to  abetter,  and  there  we  would  have  some  treasure  laid  up. 
We  cannot  read  either  in  the  book  of  nature,  or  of  revelation,  that  God  has 
bounded  the  charity  whtch  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man,  by  mountains  or 
oceans.  True  it  is,  that  by  a  kind  of  moral  gravitation,  we  feel  most  (and  it 
is  well  we  should)  for  the  distress  which  is  nearest ;  but  should  we  there- 
fore feet  no  hing  for  the  distant?  Would  you  not  deprive  your  own  child 
of  ODe  meal,  lo  save  your  neighbors  from  perishing  with  hunger  ?  and  would 
you  not  subject  your  country  to  some  little  evil  if  necessary,  to  do  a  great 
and  lasting  good  to  another  i  Yet  in  expanding  our  hearts  to  general  beoeT- 
olence,  we  doubt  whether  any  evil  !s  done  to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbors,  or 
our  country.  Nay,  we  believe  that  in  all  these  re«pects  good  is  received,  as 
well  as  dune.  Let  us  take  the  case  before  us.  Have  not  we  who  have  opened 
our  hearts  to  the  past  suflTerings  of  our  sisters  in  Greece,  and  cheered  our 
imagii  a'ions  with  the  thoughts  of  their  future  consolations,  been  made  bet- 
ter and  happier?    Have  not  all  our  generous  sympathies  been  improved. 
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«id  we  grown  more,  instead  of  less  active  to  those  immediately  around  us  ? 
Haye  we  not  been  moved  to  new  and  pleasing  friendships,  with  those  whom 
we  never  thought  of  loving  before  ?  Why  comes  a  stranger  among  you  to- 
day, with  a  sister's  heart,  to  meet  a  sister's  welcome  ?  It  is  that  in  the  tide 
gi  common  feeling  that  has  flowed  for  the  distant,  we  have  become  insensi- 
bly knit  together  in  the  bond  of  Christian  love.  As  for  our  country,  we 
truly  believe  that  if  we  succeed  in  giving  an  impulse  to  general  education 
dirough  Greece,  that  we  should  serve  it  more  honorably  and  more  effectu- 
ally, wan  if  by  purchase  or  conquest  we  made  that  land  an  American  colony. 
The  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  treated  our  national  literature  with 
contempt.  What  will  they  say  when  they  find  us  the  mlental  and  moral 
regenerators  of  that  people,  from  which  they  derived  fheir  arts  and  learn- 
ing •  H  we  educate  Greece,  there  will  grow  up  with  the  rising  generation 
a  nfial  feeling  for  Americans,  and  they  will  (they  now  do)  receive  the 
American  wanderer  as  a  parent  and  friend.  Politically  and  commercially, 
this  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  country.  Ladies  of  Norwich !  Your 
sons  and  your  brothers  are  often  abroad  upon  the  ocean,  and  in  foreign 
Umds.  Tliey  diall  find  a  home  trhen  they  visit  Greece.  In  a  few  years 
this  shall  become  a  matter  of  historical  record.  Your  little  children  shall 
bring  home  their  school  books,  and  in  the  lesson  which  you  hear  them  re- 
peat it  shall  be  recorded,  and  you  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  them,  your 
mother  helped  to  accomplish  this. 

<The  human  mind  will  wander  to  future  times.  Even  the  votary  of 
pleasure,  who  tells  us  to  *<  pluck  the  fi«sh  flowret  ere  it  close,"  though  he 
thinks  his  motto  is  present  enjoyment,  yet  unconsciously  he  mingles  a  bitter 
foreboding,  which  destroys  the  very  essence  of  joy.  **  Let  us  ha$te,  (he 
says)  for  the  flowret  will  soon  wither  —  the  roses  soon  fade.  Let  musie 
sound — and  let  us  laugh  loud,  that  we  need  not  think  of  death.  Aye,  turn 
away  from  that  open  grave.  Speak  not  of  the  aoproach  of  the  pestilential 
cholera.  Quick  f  quick !  let  us  gather  the  roses,  lest  the  next  moment  they 
itfe  blighted  forever !  '*  Is  this  the  spirit  of  happiness  ?  Is  it  for  this,  that 
we  should  exchange  that  desire  of  doing  good,  and  that  willingness  to  com- 
municate, which  flows  from  a  pious  heart,  as  a  fresh  stream  from  a  rollinc' 
fountain  ?  Is  It  for  this,  that  we  are  to  hold  f^t  for  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies all  that  we  have  or  can  acquire  ?  Forbid  it  gracious  Saviour !  Thou 
that  did'st  divest  thyself  of  heaven's  glory,  and  for  those  who  loved  thee  not 
wore  the  garb  of  poverty  and  reproach,  forbid  that  those  who  call  themselves 
by  thy  name  of  infinite  benevolence  and  wisdom,  should  thus  be  guilty  of 
selfishness  and  folly !  What  if  the  good  we  undertake  be  for  the  distant 
and  the  future  ?    When  our  souls  are  five,  no  longer  bound  to  a  clod  that 

Savitates  to  the  earth,  these  things  will  be  neither  di$tant  nor  future.  In 
e  regions  where  immortal  spirits  hold  blessed  communion,  we  may  meet 
with  those  who  perchance  are  led  thither  by  means  to  which  we  have  been 
instrumental ;  and  with  them  look  down  with  joy  upon  the  good  which  is 
maturing  upcm  earth  —  the  souls  that  are  ripenmg  for  heaven? 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  the  beautiiul  poem  of  Mrs  Sig- 
oumy,  written  for  the  anoiversary  meeting  of  the  Ladies  So- 
ciety at  Norwich.  It  shall  appear  in  our  next.  One  more 
document  to  show  our  American  ladies  the  necessity  of  their 
exertions  to  emancipate  their  sisters  of  the  East,  we  must  give. 
It  is  fix>m  the  pen  of  JDr  HowCi  who  well  understands  the  sub- 
ject he  discusses. 

To  Mas  Emma   Wii.i.abd. 

Mt  Dsae  Madam,  —  I  have  received  through  Mrs,  Hale,  a  polite 
invitation  from  the  Troy  Society  for  promoting  Female  Education  in  Greece, 
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to  attend  their  aoouai  meeting  on  the  2l8t  It  is  to  your  kindness,  I  sap^ 
pose,  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  honor;  and  much  do  I  regret  that  circum* 
stances  have  prevented  alike  my  personal  attendance,  or  my  sending  you  % 
timely  apology,  it  would  indeed  have  been  most  gratifying  to  meet  those 
generous  and  untiring  friends  ot  Greece,  who  compose  your  Society,  under 
any  circumstances,  and  at  any  time ;  but  how  much  more  on  an  occanon^ 
when  assembled  as  Philhellenes,  they  are  bringing  efficient  aid  to  a  cauae» 
which  has  ever  been  nearest  my  heart. 

'  The  members  of  your  Society  are  indeed  the  friends  oi  Greece  —  her 
Cried  and  sincere  friends,  and  deserve  more  of  her  gratitude  than  many  wh» 
joined  her  in  her  struggle  for  independence ;    ibr  who  could  then  fail  to 
catch  the  cnthueia^^m  which  pervaded  the  world  ;  who^  that  was  at  liberty, 
would  not  have  joined  the  crusade  which  was  to  snatch  the  sepulchre  of 
Grecian  literature  from  the  hold  of  the  barbarian  ?    And,  once  landed  upoa 
her  'hores —  once  breathing  the  air  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylc  —  once 
enrolled  under  the  blue  and  white  banner  of  the  cross,  who  could  leave 
the  lists  before  the  contest  was  decided  ?    But  your  society  is  not  moved  by 
any  passing  enthusiasm ;   it  is  not  content  to  have  aided  in  expelling  the 
inlidels  from  the  soil  of  Greece  ;  it  sees  that  the  liberty  of  the  country  is 
not  yet  secure ;  that  political  emancipation  was  but  a  step  in  the  path  of 
Grecian  regeneration ;  and  that  if  she  be  not  delivered  from  the  thraldoB 
of  gross  ignorance  and  blind  superstition,  she  might  almost  as  well  have  re* 
inained  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mussulman. 

Mt  is  true,  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  Greece  w^» 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  over  the  country,  and  that  this  has  heen  removed 
by  the  revolution;  but  everything  remains  to  be  done  in  the  great  work^ 
and  it  is  to  be  done  too  by  means  of  education.  If  we  would  i  jstore  Greece- 
to  her  ancient  glory ;  if  we  would  give  her  commercial  importance  ;  if  we 
would  erect  on  the  outposts  of  Christendom  light- houses  and  beacons,  (<► 
guide  the  missionary  and  the  teacher  into  the  pagan  East,  we  must  elevate 
the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  the  Greeks ;  we  must  make  of  them 
the  pioneers  of  religion  and  civilization  to  Asia. 

'  The  Greeks,  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  education,  have  ^them- 
selves established  schools  In  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  so  intelli- 
gent and  quick-witted  is  the  race,  that  1  doubt  not  the  male  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  next  generatiou  will  be  as  well  instructed  as  that  of  the  wes- 
tern nations  of  Europe.  But,  if  left  to  themselves,  how  many  generations 
will  pass  away  before  they  allow  to  woman  her  proper  rank  !  They  may 
build  up  a  strong  and  enduring  social  edifice ;  but  the  most  beautiful  and 
ornamental  pillar  will  be  wanting.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  ls  often  the  last  to  be  taken ;  and  a  nation  becomes 
enlightened,  and  patriotic,  and  brave,  but  remains  still  semi-barbarous,  be- 
cause woman  is  held  the  defined  handmaid  of  man,  instead  of  being  taken 
to  his  bosom,  to  neutralize  his  fiery  nature,  by  the  softer  and  more  refined 
feelings  of  her  own. 

'  Now  there  are  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  many  things  which  will  retard 
the  advancement  of  woman  to  her  proper  place  in  society ;  the  national 
traditions  show  that  she  has  been  the  humble  servant,  or  the  petted  alaye  oT 
man  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Dunng  the  last  four  centuries  the  coun- 
try has  been  ruled  by  the  Turks,  who  deny  to  woman  a  participation  in 
human  nature  ;  und  although  the  Greeks  might  rejoice  that  she  partook  not 
of  Turkish  nature,  they  could  not  but  look  more  unfavombly  upon  their ow& 
teiiialcs,  from  seeing  them  constantly  regarded  by  their  masters  as  brute» 
ihat  perish. 

'  Indeed,  I  have  myself  often  been  shocked  in  the  East,,  when  vintinf^ 
!>ome  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  men  who  lived  in  splendid  luxury,  to^ 
see  a  beautiful  creature,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  tiie  host,  enter  the  room 
splendidly  attired,  bearing  a  silver  waiter  with  refreshments,  which  she- 
presented  to  the  guests  with  downcast  eyes,  and  bended  form,  and  hand  laid 
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• 

humbly  upon  her  heart.  Or,  if  the  host  was  more  than  ordinarily  civilized 
hia  wite  would  enter,  followed  by  a  slave  bearing  the  salver  with  coffee  and 
eweetmeats,  and  she  would  merely  take  the  little  golden  cop  from  the  wai« 
ter,  and  without  venturing  to  stand  erect,  or  raise  her  eyea,  she  would  pre- 
sent the  coffee  to  the  guest  with  her  left  hand,  laying  h&r  right  at  the  same 
time  gently  and  gracefully  upon  her  heart.  There  was  no  introduction  — 
no  token  oi  recognition  ;  the  master  and  his  euests  would  smoke  away  un« 
■  concernedly :  or  if  some  one,  like  myself,  whose  heart  was  made  of  less 
stem  stuff,  gazed  with  pity  upon  the  beauteous  and  timid  being  who  retreat- 
ed slowly  and  meekly  trom  the  room,  be  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  feeling, 
or  be  thoueht  a  fool  for  his  indulgence. 

'  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  females  of 
Greece  in  the  higher  ranks  are  treated.  As  for  those  among  the  peasantry, 
they  are  servants  of  the  males  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  though  the 
conjugal  tie  is  generally  a  sacred  one,  and  the  wife  is  kindly  treated,  yet 
she  is  expected  to  tax  her  physical  strength  to  the  utmost  in  the  service  of 
her  lord. 

'  The  females  of  Greece,  as  a  body,  are  certainly  among  the  most  virtuous 
women  of  Europe.  They  partake  ot  the  national  character  for  intelligence, 
and  want  only  education  to.  raise  them  to  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral 
excellence*  This,  however,  is  entirely  wanting,  except  in  the  families  of 
the  Greek  merchants  oi  Smyrna  and  Constantinople;  and  they  unfortu- 
nately obtain  only  those  frivolous  accomplishments  of  the  Italian  schools, 
which  mil  not  atone- >by  the  grace  they  impart  to  the  manner,  for  the  relax- 
ation which  they  inevitably  bring  to  the  severity  of  the  morals. 

'  I  have  received  from  many  of  my  correspondents  in  Greece,  the  most 
pleasins  accounts  of  the  effects  of  the  labors  of  some  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  field  of  education  there ;  and  it  is  a  most  gratifying  thought,  that  our 
country,  after  rendering  such  important  assistance  in  Greece  to  the  hour  of 
her  political  agony,  is  now  following  up  the  eood  work  by  instructing  her 
how  to  appreciate  and  secure  liberty.    And  what  a  striking  illustration  does 
this  fact  a£R>rd  us  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs !    The  descendants  of 
those  rude  barbarians,  whom  the  refined  Greeks  of  old  so  despised,  living  in 
a  land  farther  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  than  their  imaginations  ever 
reached,  sehdins  back  the  light  of  learning  to  the  land  whence  it   first 
shone !    the  children  of  the  barbarians  enlightening  and  instructing  the 
descendants  of  Homer  and  Plato,  in  the  very  rudiments  of  science !    the 
inhabitants  of  the  wilds  of  a  then  unknown  world,  rearing  up  the  broken 
altars  of-  learning  in  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  building  school-houses  in 
the  deserted  groves  of  Academus ! 

*  But  the  la<lies  of  your  society  need  not,  I  am  sure,  the  aid  of  mv  coun- 
sels, nor  should  I  venture  to  give  any  advice  to  those  who  seem  to  know  so 
well  Uie  wants  of  Greece ;  1  can  only  say,  God  speed  them  in  their  holy 
undertaking!' 

I  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

Samuel  G.  Howk. 
BosTOiv,  Aug.  20,  1834. 

An  extract  from  Mrs  Hill's  last  letter  to  her  father,  Mr 
Mulligan  of  New  York  City,  will  show  the  present  prospects 
of  the  school. 

'  On  account  of  the  incessant  lassitude  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  produced 
by  my  continual  labors,  and  which  almost  rendered  me  incapable  of  per- 
forming my  daily,  duties,  1  was  advised  to  relax  a  little,  and  take  a  jaunt  for 
recreation,  which  was  done  a  week  ago,  when  I  left  Athens  for  this  place, 
(Nauplia.)  We  intend  to  proceed  homeward  the  day  after  tomorrow.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  my  strength  has  been  greatly  restored,  to  which  the 
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very  favorabtc  light  m  which  the  institutKms  at  Athens,  andei*  the  chatrgfe 
of  Mr  H.  and  myself,  are  viewed  and  spoken  of  at  this  place,  the  seat  of 
Government,  has  in  some  measure   contirbuted.      We  have  both  indeecf 
derived  some  vigor  from  the  declaration  of  persons  of  every  rank;  that  "  they 
are  the  greatest  blessings  Greece  has  ever  received.'*     We  have  received  the 
most  flattering  attentions  from  all  the  priscipal  persons  attached  to  this  Gov" 
emment,  as  well  as  from  the  feimilies  of  foreign  ministers.    These  attentions 
are  the  more  grateful  to  us,  because  we  consider  them  not  as  produced  by 
ourselves,  but  that  it  is  the  work,  and  that  alone,  which  has  brought  us 
mere  insb'uments  into  notice.     We  have  never  solicited  the  favor  or  coun- 
tenance of  any  person  in  this  country ;  but  the  L^rd  has  inclined  the  hearts 
of  many  towards  us,  and  has  raised  up  for  the  cause  in  this  country  mauv 
powerful   and  efficient  friends.     I  have  received  and  replied  to  Mrs  Wif* 
lard's  most  kind  and  affectionate  letter,  for  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to 
act  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  ladies   of  Troy.     Their  views  are  judi- 
cious and  enlarged,  and  will  not  fail  to  extend  the  sphere  of  my  own 
usefulness,  while   the  Lord  spares  me  to  labor  in  this  field.    Remember 
what  I  have  written  to  you,  that  all  who  come  within  the  influence  of  our 
fichools  are  in  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  we  certainly  are  bound  to  use  all 
the  means  in  our  power  to  draw  into  it  as  many  as  we  can.    The  Troy  So- 
ciety will  aid  us  effectually  in  this,  and  I  beg  that  all  my  personal  friends 
will  give  their  influence  to  it.    I  have  suggested  to  Mrs  W.  that  it  would 
])e  well  that  all  the  money  collected  for  the  support  and  education  of  (iemale) 
teachers  should  be  considered  as  the  resources  of  that  Society.    No  objec- 
tion to  this  arrangement  strikes  me.     I  am  led  to  this  proposal,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  T  have  some  personal  leclipg  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  not  ihe 
slightest.     I  wish  very  much  to  see  the  plan  in  full  operation,  and  to  e^t- 
hII  the  good  I  believe  it  can  produce,     ft  is  not  to  be  asked^  Who  thought 
of  it  first  ?  *  but,  Does  it  do  good  ?    This  is  the  great  object,  and  I  believe, 
I  w^ould  say,  am  sure,  that  no  more  efficient  way  can  at  present  be  put  in 
operation,  to  promote  the  views  of  the  Troy  Society,  than  a  frank  and  har- 
monious understanding  and  action  between  them  and  tlie  Missionary  Society 
of  our  church.     The  course  and  details  of  proceeding  I  have  no  doubt  ought 
and  will  be  arrancjcd  between  the  two  societies  and  ourselves.     The  first 
beneficiaries  will  be  taken  from  those  who  have  been  under  our  care  evei 
!«ince  we  have  been  in  Greece  ;    and  so  progressively.    The  elementary 
<(choois  of  the  mission  will  famish  tho^e  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Troy  institute  hero,  as  teachers.     But  whatever  the  plan  may  be,  I  only 
suggest  and  ank  ft)r  tlu*  Hieanjt  of  making  it  cff*ectual.' 

Ladies  of  America,  who  auion*^  us  will  not  give  the  aid  of 
pi-ayers  and  good  wishes  to  this  glorious  work  ?  Are  tliere  noi 
those  who  can  also  add  the  temporal  means  of  making  their 
wishes  and  prayers  effectual  ? 

"  Note  by  Mr.**  Willai-d.  And  il  it  Mhould  be  allied,  let  tlic  answer  be. 
*  Mrs  Hill.*  It  came  to  me,  as  1  have  stated  from  tlic  first,  through  Mr 
Richmond,  and  I  believe  from  Mr  and  Mrs  Hill  to  him.  But  the  question 
was  not  then,  and  is  not  iiom-,  as  Mrs  Hill  well  remarks,  other  than  by  what 
means  is  it  to  be  effected  f  Mrs  Hill,  in  a  Hucceeding  paragraph,  speaks  oi 
the  proposed  school  as  the  '  Troy  Institute/  I  would  rather  propose  that  it 
should  be  called  *  The  American  Ladies'  Institute.'  Perhaps  some  of  oui 
learned  friends  may  give  us  a  Greek  term  expressive  of  thegood  willof  the 
American  to  the  Greek  women.  It  would  plea«p  us  t'>  erect  in  Athens  ." 
memorial  to  the  honor  of  o\ir  sex  and  ro^intr>'. 
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THE    FREED    BIRD. 

Mv  little  bird)  thou'rt  flown 

Through  the  far  pathless  sky. 
And  hope  is  in  thy  panting  hearty 

Joy  in  thy  sun^bright  eye ; 
Thou  art  gone,  my  bird|  and  yet 

I  would  not  call  thee  back) 
Thou  hast  known  the  blias  of  free  wing, 

The  joyous  sunbeam's  track  ; 
And  thou*dst  pine  naWf  for  the  range 

Of  bright  sky  and  pure  air» 
Oh  I*ve  not  the  heart  to  win  thee 

From  the  world  green  and  iair. 

In  leafy  tree  thouVt  shaded, 

I  hear  thy  song,  my  bird, 
And  there  is  sweetness  in  its  tone, 

Ever  brfare  unheard. 
It  is  thy  song  of  gladness. 

Long  prisoned  bird  !    now  freed  I 
Sing  on,  I  chide  thee  not  —  for  I 

Free,  forest  life  would  lead* 
Thou  art  gone^  my  bird,  —  yet  still 

In  the  joy  of  wild  life  sing,  * 
The  chain  that  held  thee  is  unwound, 

Free  is  thy  glancing  wing!  Aivii, 


'  I  believe  N.  P.  Willis  »ay9  sinking  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  birds,  atni 
iujix  a  dumb  bird  would  die  of  its  imprisoned  flUness. 
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SOCIAL  READINGS.    'THE  CORNER  STONE/ 
(Extnet  ftoB  a  kttar  to  th«  Editor.] 

'  We  likewise  read  together  Abbott's  Corner  Stone.  It  is 
not  only  a  most  excellent  book,  but  a  most  delightful  book. 
There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  among  us.    I  was  pleased  to 

bear  Miss ask  —  *  can  you  tell  what  denomination  Mr 

Abbott  belongs  to  ?' 

'  That,  after  reading  the  work  no  one  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion is  in  my  opinion  one  of  its  highest  recommendations/  re- 
plied I.  ^  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  he  is  a  chriitian,^ 
I  have  never  read  any  other  religious  work,  which,  while  it 
carried  with  it  a  conviction,  such  an  awakening,  such  a  warn- 
ing power,  so  entirely  avoided  the  excitation  of  any  sectarian 
feeling,  any  of  that  opposition  of  the  pride  of  opinion  which  jeal* 
ous  professors  and  even  humble  christians  indulge,  when  in  the 
discussion  of  religious  subjects :  each  having  some  fiivorite  and 
prominent  opinion  which  cannot  be  touched  without  produc- 
ing feelings  of  irritation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

But  this  work,  though  it  treats  of  the  leading  and  most  im- 
portant topics  of  our  religion,   differently  as  they  may   be 
viewed   by  different  sectarians,  cannot  methinks,  give  ofience 
to  any.    Its  tendency  I  should  say  was  to  amalgamate  these 
different  sects,  and  by  the  powerful  solvent  of  christian  love, 
to  reduce  the  various  and  discordant  opinions  which  divide  the 
church  into  one  homogeneous  mass.     What  a  blessed  era  will 
that  be  when  all  party  distinctions  shall  be  done  away,  and  the 
only  name  by  which  the  followers  of  Christ  shall  be  known 
will  be  that  by  which  they  were  distinguished  ere  divisions 
crept  into  the  church  — Chrittiam !    And  if  this  era  ever 
comes,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  such  teachers  as  Mr  Abbott, 
and  not  by  those  bitter  and  controversial  sectarians,  who  each 
and  all  put  in  exclusive  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  truth. 
Descartes  said  in  reference  to  philosophic  truth,  that  in  order 
to  its  attainment  the  mind  must  empty  itself  of  all  preconceived 
opinions,  must  rise  to  a  height,  which  would  not  only  separate 
it  from  the  various  and  discordant  systems,  Jaut  would  aflbrd 
such  a  commanding  view  of  them,  as  to  enable  the  mind  clearly 
and  independently  to  compare  one  with  another,  without  being 
under  the  influence  of  either.     It  seems  to  me  as  if  Mr 
Abbott  had  followed  this  course,  uninfluenced  by  sectarian 
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partiality,  or  bigotry  of  opinion,  be  has  taken  bis  bigb  st^nd 
at  the  fountain  head  of  truth  —  Christ  himself —  and  from 
that  fointain  of  divine  love  he  draws  the  draughts  which  he 
administers  to  thirsty  seeking  souls.  Would  that  bis  arguments 
could  convince  as  effectually  as  his  sentiments  warm :  my  faith 
is  weak,  —  but  my  love  is  strong.  Doubts  and  difficulties 
often  cloud  my  mind,  but  do  not  dull  my  heart. 

When  we  had  finished  the  book  we  one  and  all  wished  to 
know  and  converse  with  its  author.  Each  one  exclaimed  — 
^  I  wish  I  knew  Mr  Abbott  1 1  wish  be  would  come  to  W.  — 

For  my  part,  I  could  scarcely  resist  the  inclination  I  felt  to 
sit  down  and  write  him  a  letter. 

How  wonderful  is  this  faculty  of  speaking  to  hearts,  and 
awakening  tbe  sympathy  of  readers.  Mere  works  of  imagin- 
ation seldom  do  this :  we  admire  tbe  talents  that  could  create 
the  work,  but  we  do  not  love  tbe  author,  do  not  give  him  our 
confidence  as  a  friend.  Some  one  says  ^  tbe  only  key  that 
will  unlock  the  hearts  of  others  is  {one  that  will  unlock  your 
own.'  S. 


LIBERALITY    TO    COLLEGES. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  September  number  of  the  *  Americaa 
Aunals  of  Education.' 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  much  of  public  spirit  in  providing  more  ample 
endowments  for  our  colleges.  It  is  known  that  a  subscription  of  $100,000 
was  filled  up  two  years  ago  since  to  found  additional  professonhips  in  Yale 
College ;  —  and  that  Amherst  College  received  a  large  addition  to  its  fiinds. 

'  We  perceive  that  one  half  of  the  $100,000,  proposed  to  re-establish  Dick- 
inson College  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  has  been  subscribed. 

'  The  University  of  Vermont  has  recently  received  '$26,000  in  private 
subscriptions. 

*  Hamilton  College  in  New  York  has  received  donations  to  the  amount 
of  ^,000. 

'The  Wesleyan  University  of  Mlddletown,  has  a  grant  of  $14,000  from 
the  State  of  Conn. 

'  Harvard  University  has  received,  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor 
Gore  a  legacy  of  60,000.' 

Here  then  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  we  have  recorded  sums 
amounting  nearly  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  devoted  to  improv- 
ing the  Seminaries  for  youne  men — and  not  a  single  dollar  has  been  yet  given 
in  our  Republic  either  by  Legislatures,  or  individuals  towards  founding  or 
endowing  a  public  Seminary  for  young  women !  And  yet  women  are  tbe 
teachers  whose  influence  does  more  towards  forming  the  character  of  men 
than  all  the  Colleges  in  the  land.  When  will  the.eaucatt^i  of  females  be 
provided  for .' 
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THE    BROKEN   MERCHANT. • 

By  Mr»  S.  J.  HaU. 

Chaptxk  I.  —  Thk  Dibclosubb 

'H0tt*ii  a  lodden  ehaofi.' 

*  Abb  yoo  ill,  Charles  P  —  said  Mn  Carlton,  laying  down  her  penciL 
She  had  heen  sketching.  —  Her  hushand  did  not  answer,  but  seatiBf 
himself  heavily  on  the  sofa,  he  pressed  his  right  hand  on  his  forehe&£ 

His  young  wife  arose  gently  —  there  was  a  slight  suffusion  on  hex 
cheek,  but  it  was  not  wounded  pride  that  her  question  had  been  un- 
heeded. She  leaned  over  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  tenderly  laid  her 
hand  on  his  forehead.  — '  Is  there  much  pain  in  your  head  f  my  love.* 

'  Yes  —  deep  -—  terrible !  Emily,  you  cannot  relieve  it.' 

*  Let  me  t^  my  sldll  at  mesmerism,'  said  she,  as  she  playfully  ran 
her  finj^ers  through  tibe  clusters  of  his  hair,  and  lifting  the  dark  locks 
from  his  temple  pressed  her  rosy  lip  on  Uie  swollen  and  throbbing 
veins. 

The  kiss  was  so  soft  and  still,  that  had  a  jealous  lover  been  watch- 
ing beside  her,  he  would  not  have  heard  a  sound.  Real  and  pure 
amction  is  always  quiet  and  delicate  in  its  attentions ;  and  no  man 
of  refinement  can  lone  love  a  wife  whose  demonstiations  of  attsch- 
ment  are  obtrusive  an3  importunate. 

Charles  Carlton  scarcely  heard  the  kiss  of  his  wife,  but  he/ett  its 
thrill  through  every  pulse  and  nerve.  It  was  the  pledged  affection 
of  a  loving  and  true  heart  His  hand  trembled  —  fell  —  and  his  eyes 
as  they  met  hers,  filled  with  tears.    A  man  does  not  weep  at  trifles. 

Emily's  heart  sunk  within  her,  as  the  fear  of  some  terrible  calami^ 
rushed  upon  her  mind ;  but  she  strove  to  sustain  herself;  and  taking 
her  husband's  hand  in  both  of  hers  she  sat  down  by  his  side. 

•'Charles !  dear  Charles ;'  said  she  inquiringly. 

*  Emily.' 

'My  dear  husband,  what  can  I  do  for  you?' 

'  Nothing  —  '  said  he  calmly.' 

'  Nothing !  —  O,  do  nbt  say  so.  Let  me  comfort  you,  at  least,  tett 
me,  tell  me  what  has  happened  ?' 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Emily  —  for  you  must  know.    I  am  ruined.' 

'Ruined!    How?    Why?' 

'  I  am  a  bankrupt,  Emily.  I  have  failed  —  lost  all  my  property  — 
all !'  —  and  he  again  covered  his  face. 

'  Well,  my  dear  husband,  if  it  be  lost,  let  it  go.  There  are  a  thoun- 
and  ways  to  live  by  industry ;  —  and  I  can  do  a  good  many  things.* 

'  But,  Emily,  you  do  not  comprehend  this  at  aU.  I  am  a  broken 
merchant  I  shall  not  be  trusted  with  business,  h  owe  thousands 
that  I  cannot  pay.    I  have  nothing  —  nothing  left.' 

*  From  th* Token  for  1835.  We  give  thii,beeaaM  we  wieb  toeorreotafew  verWlemc^ 
•ad  became  we  think  omt  r$ad§r$  wUi  Vftlne  it  for  Uie  writert'  lake^ 
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*  Yes,  my  loye,  you  have  what  yon  bave  often  called  yoar  dearest 
treasures — your  wife  and  little   Henry ;  we  will  be  your  treasures 
«till ;'  >-  and  she  twined  her  arm  around  the  neck  of  her  husband,  aod  • 
drew  his  head  tenderly  on  her  shoulder. 

*  Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  own  Emily  —  my  wife!    You  have 
comforted  me.' 


Chaptbb  II.  —  FaiBifDS. 


.*  Ebbing  mmi,  indeed, 


Moat  often,  do  so  near  tlie  bottom  roa 
By  tbetr  owo  fear.,' 

*  Any  news  this  morning !  Mr  Halford  — said  John  Folsom  to  the 
gentleman  who  entered  his  counting  room.  He  was  a  tall  pale  man, 
with  a  commercial  looking  face,  that  is  billions  and  rather  care-worn 
—  but  the  keen  glance  of  his  eye  was  tempered  by  a  benevolent 
smile,  and  when  he  raised  his  hat  the  high,  full,  fair  forehead  bore  the 
onequivocal  stamp  of  a  warm  heart  anda  good  conscience.* 

*The  only  news  of  the  morning  is  that  Carlton  has  failed, — Said 
Mr  Halford. 

'  Yes  —  I  knew  that  last  evening.' 

<  Is  it  a  total  failure  ? —  or  will  he  be  doinj^r  business  again  in  sin 
months  ?' 

'  Radical  —  a  thorough  failure.    Given  up  all.' 

*  That  is  rather  an  unusual  course,'  remarked  Mr  H.  —  *  Most  of  our 
broken  merchants  contrive  to  secure  a  share  for  themselves.  Yon 
are  his  friend  —  why  did  you  not  advise  htm  better  ?' 

*  Your  pardon,  sir,  —  I  never  advise  my  friends.  It  only  offends 
them.    Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  as  soon.' 

*I  heard  that  the  failure  was  caused  by  signing  for  Hart  and  Co. — 
was  that  true  ?' 

« Partly  so  — -  Carlton  lost  about  $20,000  by  that  firm,  —  but  then 
he  might  have  gone  on  in  business  for  some  months,^  and  perhaps 
have  got  over  his  embarrassments  entirely,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
squeamish.' 

'  Squeamish  —  How  do  you  mean  ?* 

'  Why  he  applied  to  old  Col.  Davis^  to  whom  he  was  owing  a  large 
debt,  and  told  him  how  matters  stood,  and  the  reasons  he  had  for  1^- 
lieving  he  might  retrieve  his  affairs  if  he  codd  obtain  a  loan  of  ten 
thousand  for  a  few  months,  and  he  offered  Davis  good  security  for 
the  money  —  but  the  old  Col.  knows  how  to  mfina^e.  He  would  not 
lend  the  cash  unless  he  could  have  his  debt  likewise  provided  for  in 
the  security.  This  Carlton  thought  would  not  be  doing  the  honora- 
ble bv  his  other  creditors,  and  be  refused ;  and  Davis  immediately 
levied  an  attachment.' 

^Carlton  should  have  applied  to  his  other  friends;  he  ought  to 
have  many  for  he  has  been  a  very  obliging  man,  I  think  there  must 
have  been  some  who  would  have  remembered  his  loans. — Did  he 
not  once  assist  you  Mr  Folsom,  materially  ?' 

*  Yes  —  yes  —  his  name  was  of  some  service  at  the  time  my  cred  • 
iters  run  me  so  hard.    But  I  have  paid  him.' 

'Th^i^^re  benefits  which  the  mere  value  received  never  pay8,'ob- 
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served  Mr  Halford,  drily,  as  he  left  the  store  of  the  dashing  merchant' 
He  walked  hastily  up  Chestnut,  St.*  *  I  will  call  on  Mr  Carlton,'  said 
be  to  himself  as  he  went  on.  Perhaps  I  can  hit  on  some  plan  to  put 
him  again  in  business.  He  has  a  lovely  young  wife,  and  it  must  be 
a  sore  trial  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  loves  his  family  to  see  them 
destitute.  He  owes  me  —  but  it  is  no  matter.  I  find  he  has  been 
honest  even  under  the  sore  temptation  of  bankruptcy.  He  has  been 
honorable,  and  he  shall  be  sustained.' 

Chapter  HI.  •—  The  Parting. 

Ptrlings,  Mieb  at  prat* 


The  life  from  oot  young  beafti.' 

It  was  June,  the  *  bright  and  leafy  June,'  and  such  a  glorious  day ! 
There  are  mornings,  when  it  seems  as  though  tiie  angel  at  heaven's 
portal  had  purposely  left  the  *■  adamantine  gates'  ajar,  that  our  cold 
earth  and  callous  hearts  might  be  revived  and  purified  with  the  hallow- 
ed  tide  of  light,  and  life,  and  love.  We  idly  talk  of  Nature  as  of  a 
goddess,  and  say  she  renews  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  puts  on  the 
green  robe  of  Spring,  and  the  flowery  mantle  of  iSummer,  and  Au- 
tumn's rich,  sheafy  crown  —  but  the  energy  of  Nature  is  only  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  —  the  Creator ;  —  her  beauty  is  but  the  re- 
flection of  His  benevolence  ;  and  her  bounty  the  overflowings  of 
His  ever-during  love  for  the  creatures  He  hath  made.  Rely  on  Him, 
and  thou  wilt  never  be  forsaken —  never  destitute  —  never  in  despair. 

*  We  will  trust  in  God,  my  dear  husband,'  —  uaid  Mrs  Carlton,  as  she 
wiped  the  tearswhich,  all  unconsciously  to  herself  had  for  minutes  been 
raining  from  her  eyes  on  the  fair  forehead  of  her  babe,  as  he  stood 
at  her  knee,  looking  up  with  an  earnest  gaze  at  his  mother.  He  had 
never  before  seen  her  face  in  sorrow  ;  it  seemed  to  astonish,  almost 
petrify  him. —  Dear,  dear  Henry  !'  she  continued,  clasping  him  to  her 
bosom  —  *  how  I  wish  you  could  speak !  you  should  tell  papa  that  we 
will  think  of  him  and  love  him  every  hour  he  is  gone.  But  you  will 
soon  learn  to  talk.  Charles,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach 
Henry  and  write  to  you  —  and  Paris  is  not  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
world.' 

Charles  Carlton  kept  his  station  at  the  open  window.  A  stranger 
who  had  only  remarked  the  rapid  glance  of  his  eye,  as  it  wandered 
from  earth  to  heaven,  might  have  fancied  him  a  poet  in  the  exstacies 
of  inspiration.  Alas,  his  thoughts  were  of  a  sterner  quality  than 
poet's  dreams.  He  felt  the  reality  of  struggling  with  himself.  There 
are  few  occasions,  that  more  deeply  try  the  soul  of  a  man,  than  to 
part  from  the  only  being  who  he  feels  sure  loves  him.  ItisAdani 
going  from  his  Paradise  alone, 

Emily  suddenly  started  up  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  stood 
by  her  husband's  side.  She  had  caught  the  sound  of  coming  wheels., 
and  she  knew  he  must  go.  There  is  no  indulging  in  sentiment  when 
a  stage  or  steamboat  is  waiting.  But  love,  ay,  real  affection  is  a? 
deeply  expressed  in  one  word  as  twenty. 

There  was  such  a  look  of  love,  of  unutterable  aft'ection  in  the  ten- 
der smile  which  playoH  on  her  pale  cheek  as  she  held  their  babe  to  hei 
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husband,  for  his  farewell  kiss,  that  it  quite  overcame  the  heart  it  was 
intended  to  encourage.  Had  she  wept  or  complained,  Charles  Carl- 
ton would  have  rallied  his  jnanly  fortitude  to  comfort  and  sustain 
her  —  but  now,  he  only  felt  that  Ae  was  obliged  to  leave  all  he  held 
dearest  on  earth,  he  was  the  sufferer  —  and  clasping  his  dear  ones  to 
his  bosom,  his  kisses  were  the  only  farewell  his  lips  could  frame. 

*  And  is  h«  gone  ?  '  —  on  raddon  lolitade 
How  oft  that  fearfn]  qaoiiion  will  intrade  ? 

*  'T  WM  but  an  instant  pasied  —  and  here  be  itood ! 

*  And  noir ' "  withont  the  portal's  porch  the  rushed  — 
And  then  at  length  ker  tears  in  freedom  gushed  1 ' 


ChafteRt  IV.  —  Gossip* 

*  The  love  of  show  —  alas,  that  it  should  warp 
Our  kindliQSt  feelings  by  its  selfish  pride ! ' 

'  So,  your  beautiful  friend,  Mrs  Carlton,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
galaxy  of  fashion,  has  been  shorn  of  her  beams  they  tell  mc,  and  has 
left  Philadelphia  and  buried  herself  somewhere  in  the  shades  of  Ken- 
sington,' said  Mr  Mears. 

*  Say  rather  ruralizing  in  Kensington  -^  I  cannot  endure  to  think 
of  such  a  total  eclipse  for  poor  Emily '  — said  Miss  Arabella  Folsom, 
affectedly  sighing,  as  she  clasped  her  jewelled  fingers  in  a  way  to 
display  all  the  most  costly  and  sparkling  rings. 

*  Have  you  visited  her  since  her  retirement  ? '  inquired  Mr  Mcars. 

*  O,  no.  It  would  pain  me  so  excessively  to  meet  poor  Emily  un- 
der a  sense  of  her  altered  fortune !  Indeed,  1  fear  my  emotion  would 
be  uncontrplable  —  and  afflict  her  — I  would  not  spare  myself,*  said 
the  young  lady,  again  sighing  deeply. 

*  Bell  is  so  devotedly  attached  to  Mrs  Carlton,  that  this  misfortune 
has  nearly  broken  her  heart'  —  said  Mrs  Folsom,  the  mother.  *I 
wish  she  had  not  so  much  sensibility.' 

*  Why  it  is  rather  an  unpleasant  affair  to  become  bankrupt,'  re- 
marked Mears  —  *  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon ;  and  I  don't  see  as 
it  is  likely  to  do  CarltAi  any  serious  injury.  He  has  gone  out  to 
Paris,  agent  for  Halford  &  Co. ' — a  good  firm,  and  I  hear  he  is  allow- 
ed to  do  something  besides  for  his  own  benefit.  Perhaps  he  will  in 
a  few  years,  return  rich  enough  to  flourish  as  gay  as  ever.' 

*  I  think  Bell,  y5u  had  better  ride  to  Kensingrton,  one  of  these  fine 
mornings  ;  and  call  on  Mrs  Carlton '  —  said  Mrs  Folsom. 

*  I  would,  mamma,  with  all  my  heart,  only  she  lives  with  her  odd,  old 
atint,  the  Mrs  Eaton  whom  I  used  to  detest  so  much.  What  made 
Emily  endure  her  I  never  could  imagine ;  perhaps  it  was  that  she 
might  have  a  friend  in  time  of  need.' 

^Mrs  Carlton  was  incapable  of  such  calculating  selfishness,  I  am 
sure,'  said  Mr  Mears,  warmly ;  forgetting  in  his  zeal  for  the  injured, 
absent  lady,  that  he  was  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  her  particu- 
lar frientL 

'  O,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Mr  Mears,'  said  Miss  Folsom,  with  an 
air  of  pique, '  Emily  had  a  most  sweet  and  winning  way  —  really  she 
was  very  amiable,  and  always  appeared  to  love  her  aunt ;  but  that 
was  no  good  reason  why  I  should  also  adore  the  old  lady.    Really,  to 
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me  she  was  disagreeable.  Why,  she  was  always  prosing  about  the 
influence  of  woman,  and  her  duties,  and  moral  improvement,  and  all 
such  obsolete  stuff.  She  is  a  walking  lecture,  and  I  wonder  how 
Emily  can  endure  to  live  with  her.' 

*  You  would  not,  Bell,  I  am  very  sure,'  said  John  Folsom,  as  he 
entered  the  parlor. 

<  No,  indeed  —  brother —  I  could  not  submit  to  such  a  hum-dmm 
life.    Out  of  fashion,  out  of  existence  for  me.' 

<  Bell,  how  wildly  you  talk  ! '  eaid  the  mother  — '  I  am  really  as- 
tonished, I  never  heard  you  so  unsentimental  before.  Reverses 
sometimes  happen  to  the  very  rich,  and  you  arc  not  certain  of  always 
being  among  the  fortunate.  To  be  sure,  I  don't  know  what  I  could 
do  if  John  should  fail,'  —  and  she  elevated  her  largo  lace  handker- 
chief with  a  swell  of  importance. 

'  I  know  —  I  would  die  at  once '  —  cried  the  young  lady,  vehe- 
mently. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip  —  and  Mr  Mears,  politely  bowing,  bade  the 
ladies  good  morning. 


Chapter  V. — Matriuo!?ial  Correspoxdence. 

*  From  tbo  wreck  of  the  past,  which  bath  pertshcd, 
Tbns  much  I  at  least  may  reveal, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  moat  cheriihad 
Deserved  to  bo  dearest  of  all.* 

From  Mr  Carltoit  to  his  Wifs. 

Paris^  SepL,  1822. 

ft  •  •  •  •  •  « 

<  You  see  then,  dearest,  that  my  business,  or  rather  that  of  Hal  ford 
&  Co.,  goes  on  bravely  here :  and  all  that  troubles  me  is  my  separa- 
tion from  you.  I  often  compare  my  former  ideas  of  "  gay  and  sunny 
France,"  with  the  desert-like  feelings  that  now  oppress  me,  when  I 
occasionally  visit  its  scenes  of  fame,  and  its  temples  of  amusement. 
I  feel  no  interest  in  these  things,  except  as  I  can  combine  the  new 
objects  presented  with  your  image  in  my  heaA  I  will  describe  this 
to  Emily  —  I  will  tell  this  to  Emily ;  I  will  keep  this  for  Emily,  is 
the  language  of  my  soul  when  I  see,  hear,  or  obtain  anything  that 
pleases  and  interests  me.  In  the  hurry  of  business  your  idea  is  con- 
stantly present,  encouraging  me  to  exertion,  and  I  really  enjoy  my 
toil  —  but  when  I  go  to  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber,  and  find  no 
Emily  to  welcome  me  with  a  smile  and  a  kind  word,  I  am  desolate 
ai^d  sad. 

I  wonder  how  any  man  can  endure  life  who  only  lives  for  himself! 
Dearest  Emily  —  do  write  often,  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and 
little  Henry.    God  bless  the  boy.' 


From  Mrs  Carltox  to  her  HusB^irn. 

Xeruingtoitf  October,  1822. 

•  •••••« 

'  I  have  a  precious  piece  of  news  for  you,  my  dear  husband.    Hen- 
ry can  speak  a  whole  sentence !    What  do  you  guess  he  says,  —  but 
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don't  guess  —  I  want  to  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Every  morning 
after  breakfast,  I  have  taken  him  to  my  chamber^  and  there  shown 
him  j/our  mtmaturc,  and  said  to  him  as  he  kissed  it,  '*ltis  papa  — 
Elenry  loves  papa.''  1  wanted  he  should  be  in  the  habit  of  remem- 
bering and  loving  you  —  and  this  morning  he  said  it  himself —  <<  Hen- 
ry loves  papa !  "  O,  I  never  was  so  happy  —  I  laughed  and  cried, 
and  hugged  and  kissed  him  —  and  he  was  wild  with  joy,  because  he 
found  it  delighted  me  so  —  and  he  has  said  it  a  hundred  times  over, 
**  Henry  loves  papa !  "    How  I  wish  you  could  hear  him ! 

This  incident,  my  dear  Charles,  has  awakened  a  train  of  serious 
and  happy  reflections  in  my  mind,  I  am  quite  a  convert  to  my  good 
aunt's  theory  --  that  happiness  is  always  found  in  the  path  of  duty  ; 
and  (hen  she  has  another  apothegm  which  I  hope  I  shall  find  as  true, 
—  that  adversity  has  deeper  and  purer  pleasures  than  prosperity. 

Had  we,  my  husband,  continued  in  our  prosperity,  I  should  proba- 
bly have  lost  this  dear  and  precious  pleasure  of  hearing  my  babe's 
first  sentence.  Perhaps  too,  instead  of  having  his  first  accents  im- 
bued with  filial  love,  and  his  heart  strengthened  in  its  pure  feelings 
by  his  mother's  caresses,  he  might  have  given  expression  to  some 
angry  passion,  or  selfish  appetite,  that  would  have  defiled  his  sweet 
lispings ;  and  might  have  given  an  evil  impulse  to  his  character,  which 
would  never  have  been  corrected. 

O,  it  is  strange  that  woman  can  think  so  much  of  jewels  from  the 
mines  of  earth,  when  she  holds  the  key  of  the  heart's  treasures ! 
I  ask  myself  what  amoun.t  of  wealth  would  have  given  me  the  un- 
utterable transport  which  my  babe's  first  simple  sentence  has  done. 
I  can  answer,  before  God,  that  no  amount  of  riches  could  have  made 
roe  so  happy.' 


Fbom  Mrs  Carlton  to  her  husband. 

ITeruingtan,  July,  1823. 

•  ••••«• 

* "  How  do  I  pass  my  time  this  summer  ?  "  is  your  question.  Well, 
as  you  seem  to  rely  so  confidently  on  my  confession,  it  shall  my  dear 
Charles,  be  frank  and  full,  though  somewhat  abridged,  for  patience 
over  a  long  letter  is  not,  I  am  told,  the  virtue  of  man.  —  First,  on  my 
list  of  doings  f  rank  my  maternal  duties,  pleasures  I  call  them ;  and 
(>  if  you  could  only  see  little  Henry  —  he  is  not  little  now  —  and 
hear  him  talk  —  his  voice  is  sweet  as  a  bird's  —  you  would  think  I 
was  a  good  mother !  —  and  is  not  that  something  in  my  favor,  Charles  ? 

Then,  I  assist  my  kind  aunt  in  her  housekeeping,  and  in  her  char- 
ities too  —  for  though  she  has  no  great  store  of  worldly  goods  she 
is  rich  in  good  works.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  I  give  ?  my  sym- 
pathy, my  attention  —  kind  words,  and  encouraging  smiles  —  and 
really,  Charles,  I  never  received  so  expressive,  and  as  I  think,  so  sin- 
cere gratitude,  for  all  my  bounteous  gifls,  —  (you  know  we  did  give 
largely,  in  Philadelphia)  as  I  now  have  showered  upon  me  for  my 
good  will  merely.  Charity  of  spirit  towards  the  poor  is  more  popular 
with  them  and  more  beneficial  too,  than  charities  in  money. 

But  amusements  —  O,  I  have  them  in  plenty  ;  1  walk,  ride,  read 
and  botanize — if  you  could  see  me  and  Henry  out  gathering  flow- 
ers, and  hear  his  glad  laugh  when  he  finds  one  —  and  I  laugh  as  loud 
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as  he  —  you  would  think  it  was  amusement  to  botanize.  Then  my 
music  is  my  delightful  pleasure,  because  then,  Charles,  I  feel  as  if 
my  spirit  was  communing  with  yours.  Thank  you  a  thousand  timcff 
for  the  last  collection ;  the  pieces  are  all  charming  —  and  I  can  per- 
form that  '  divine  air '  —  as  you  style  it,  charmmgly ;  at  least,  so 

says  Monsieur  D .  and  you  used  to  think  him  the  standard  of 

taste  in  music.  Seriously,  I  dothink  I  have  made  great  proficiency 
in  music  this  last  year ;  send  me  the  songs  you  prefer;  and  when 
you  return,  you  will  have  me  sing  like  a  Prima  Donna.^ 

•  •  «  «  •  •  • 

From  Mrs  Carx<ton  to  her  husbaito. 

JCeniingtdn,  July  Ath,  1624. 

•  •••••• 

*  You  can  hardly  imagine,  my  dear  Charles,  how  happy  your  last  let- 
ter made  me !  —  and  you  think  in  one  year  more  you  will  ba  able  to  re- 
turn, with  sufficient  to  pay  your  creditors  ?  And  then  we  will  celebrate 
our  Independence^  Charles !  What  a  happy  day  it  will  be ;  how  different 
too  the  sources  of  our  happiness  from  that  which  I  once  foolishly  thought 
was  the  basis  of  enjoyment !  —  I  will  tell  you  why  I  write  with  such 
warmth ;  you  will  be  glad,  I  know,  to  learn  that  one  debt  is  paid.  About 
three  months  ago,  a  poor  woman  came  from  Philadelphia,  to  get  employ- 
ment in  our  neighborhood — she  called  at  our  house,  and  aunt  being 
out,  I  went  down  to  see  the  woman.  She  looked  wretchedly,  and 
when  she  saw  I  pitied  her,  she  went  on  to  tell  me  a  long  stor?  of 
troubles  how  she  had  lived  in  the  city,  kept  a  confectioner's  shop^ 
been  unfortunate  in  her  customers  —  till,  finally,  she  had  to  give  up 
her  trade,  and  her  husband  for  her  debts  had  been  sent  to  jail. 

I  asked  her  why  she  was  unfortunate  in  her  customers  ?  '  O,  said 
she  —  they  did  not  pay  me,'  and  she  went  on  to  name  a  number  of 
ladies,  who  were  foremost  among  the  fashionables  when  I  was  in 
town,  as  delinquents,  --  and  then,  Charles,  she  <  named  my  name ' 
among  the  rest  *  There  was  that  pretty  Mrs  Carlton,  (I  give  her 
words)  she  owed  me  a  hundred  dollars  when  her  husband  failed.' 

My  face  was  crimson,  I  believe  —  the  woman  started  to  see  my 
agitation ;  and  then  she  recollected  me.  I  do  not  think  she  had  be- 
fore any  idea  who  I  was.  But  don't  think,  Charles,  that  I  am  wofully 
altered.  She  had  never  seen  me  dressed  so  plain  —  and  —  shall  I  tell 
you  the  compliment  ?  she  said  she  had  never  seen  me  look  '  so  hand- 
some, so  very  handsome  —  for,  said  she,  I  never  saw  you  have  such 
healthy,  rosy  cheeks  before.' 

I  remembered  purchasing  confectionary  of  her  the  last  winter  we 
were  in  town,  but  I  had  never  thought  of  it  since.  One  hundred 
dollars !  —  and  that  was  nearly  all  furnished,  she  said,  at  our  last 
fi^reat  party.  Of  tlie  <  dear  five  hundred  friends '  I  then  invited,  only 
Jive  have  ever  shown  a  wish  to  continue  the  friendship  since  our 
failure. 

One  hundred  dollars ! — the  poor  woman  said  it  would  release  her 
husband  from  prison.  I  sold  my  pearls,  Charles,  and  paid  her ;  and 
the  pride  and  pleasure  1  felt  the  first  evening  I  wore  them,  whenjfou 
whispered  that  they  became  me,  was  nothing  to  my  exultation  when 
I  had  sent  the  poor  creature  to  release  her  husband.' 
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Mrs  Carlton  to  her  husbaivd. 

Kenaingtorit  January,  1825. 

'  Mt  dear  Charles  —  I  have  sad,  sad  news  —  poor  John  Folsom  is 
dead  —  shot  himself  last  Friday  night !  He  left  a  note,  stating,  that 
his  property  was  gone ;  and  that  he  trusted  God  would  have  more 
mercy  for  his  sin,  than  the  world  would  for  his  poverty.  Mista- 
ken man,  to  fear  the  world's  contumely  more  than  the  law  of  his 
God! 

O,  bow  I  do  pity  his  mother  and  sister !  poor  Bell  —  I  once 
loved  her  like  a  sister — she  has  entirely  neglected  me  since  my  re- 
tirement, and  so  T  thought  but  little  of  her  — hut  now  I  feel  my  af- 
fection all  revive.  Poor  girl,  how  \  wish  I  could  comfort  her  1  If 
tJiey  had  only  lost  their  property  it  would  have  been  nothing, —  1 
could  have  told  them  that  there  are  a  thousand  sources  of  happmess 
independent  of  wealth  and  fashion  ;  pleasures  which  maybe  enjoyed 
without  money.  But  what  can  I  say  now  ?  what  should  I  have  done  ? 
—  have  been? — if  you  —  O,  my  beloved  husband  —  how  thankful  I 
feel  that  God  has  sustained  us  in  our  reverses.' 


From  Mr  Carlton  to  his  wife. 

Paris^  Jlprily  1825. 

*  What  shall  I  say*  dearest,  respecting  the  sad  news  ?  I  am  jrreatly 
distressed.  Poor  Folsom  ;  he  was  much  to  be  pitied.  You  do  not, 
cannot  know  his  temptations  to  the  rash  act  —  but  my  acquaintance 
with  his  character,  and  the  maiiia  of  his  mother  and  sister  to  be 
among  the  fashionables,  has  led  me  to  most  painful  reflections  on  his 
unhappy  fate.  He  was  ambitious,  but  naturally  generous  and  enthu- 
siastic, and  had  his  pride  been  rightly  diverted  towards  noble  and 
useful  objects,  he  would  have  made  a  noble-minded  and  useful  man. 

But  his  motlier  and  sister  thought  only  of  show  and  eclat ;  and 
'Jiey  bound  down  his  spirit  to  the  circle  of  the  world  of  fashion.  la 
their  esteem  he  was  the  greatest  man  who  could  keep  the  most  ex- 
^)cnsive  establishment,  and  afford  the  females  of  his  family  the  most 
costly  array.  It  was  their  reproaches  and  complaints  which  poor 
John  dared  not  meet.  lie  cuuld  have  braved  the  world  ;  but  there 
was  for  him  no  rest  at  home. 

I  write  thus,  my  darling,  for  I  feel  that  he  had  a  sore  temptation. 
Forgive  me,  dearest,  when  I  say  that  the  terrible  thought  of  self-de- 
itruction  did  come  over  my  mind  —  and  that  evening  —  when  I  en- 
tered, resolved  to  tell  you,  what  I  could  no  longer  conceal,  my  fail- 
ure • —  death  would  have  seemed  a  light  evil.  O,  that  moment !  Em- 
ily, had  you  shown  one  glance  of  upbraiding,  said  one  repining  or 
unkind  word,  I  should  have  been  lost.  Bless  you,  bless  you  for  that 
Kiss  —  that  soft  pressure  of  your  lip  on  my  temple  —  my  heart  thrills 
now  at  the  thought ! 

Do  not  think  I  am  placing  all  the  sins  of  my  sex  to  the  account  of 

vours.    We  have  a  long  and  dark  catalogue  of  our  own:  —  but  I  do 

..link  that  in  our  country,  it  is  in  woman's  power,  if  she  would  rightly 

:xert  her  moral  influence,  to  call  forth  our  virtues,  and  even  to  make 

*2v  more  impetuous  passions  subservient  to  great  and  glorious  pur- 

VOL.  VII. NO.  X.  40* 
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poses.    Bat  if  American  women  worship  weaUhj  our  men  will  sacrifice 
their  souls  to  gain  it ! 

A  thousand,  thousand  blessings  on  you,  my  love.  You  have  sus- 
tained my  spirit  by  your  cheeiful  affection,  and  your  example  and 
counsel  is  every  day  strengthening  in  me  the  determination  to  be 
worthy  isuch  a  wife.  Pray  for  me  Uiat  my  heart  may  be  purified  from 
all  sinful  and  worldly  affections,  and  kept  from  those  fierce  tempta- 
tions which  only  heavenly  grace  can  enable  us  to  overcome,^ 

Chapt£&  VI.  —  News. 

■  in  favored  ii  tbo  bearer  of  iH  nowi.' 

'  There  is  a  gentleman  below  who  has  a  letter  for  you,  Mrs  Carlton.' 
said  tlie  domestic. 

*  Why  did  he  not  send  it  up  ?' 

*  He  said  it  was  not  to  you  but  he  had  brought  it  for  you  to  read, 
and  wished  to  make  some  explanation.' 

*  Did  he  give  his  name  ? 

'  Yes,  madam  —  Mr  Cole.' 

'  Cole  —  Cole  —  I  do  not  recollect  any  person  of  that  name.  It  is 
not  a  very  elegant  name  —  Cole  — '  and  Mrs  Carlton,  as  she  hurried 
to  finish  her  toilette  endeavored  bv  dwelling  on  the  name,  to  keep 
from  her  heart,  the  agitating  dread  of  impending  evil.  What  evil 
could  she  fear  except  as  connected  with  the  fatcof  her  beloved  hus- 
band ?    She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  four  months. 

*  Mrs  Carlton, — Sir' —  Mr  Cole  started  at  the  announcement.  He 
had  not  expected  to  see  a  solitary  wife  looking  so  like  an  angel.  She 
was  only  arrayed  in  a  pure  white  robe  —  no  ornaments  —  angels 
never  wear  them. 

'  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  French  correspondent,  making 
kind  enquiries  respecting  Mr  Carlton,  supposmg  him  in  Philadelphia, 
madam.' 

*  Well,  Sir.' 

'Mr  Halford  wished  me  to  ascertain  if  you  had  heard  from  your 
husband  of  late.' 

^  It  is  some  time  since  —  about  —  about  —  and  a  burning  blush  rush- 
ed over  her  cheek,  and  then  ebbing  as  suddenly,  left  her  face  white 
as  new-fallen  snow. 

'  How  long  did  you  say  ?    Madam.' 

^  Nearly  four  months'  —  and  her  voice  sunk  with  the  sufibcating 
sensation  at  her  heart,  as  she  thought  — '  how  long !' 

'  Mr  Carlton,  it  seems,  left  Pans  about  six  months  since' — said 
Mr  Cole. 

'  Just  the  time  he  named  in  his  last  letter  that  he  would  embark  for 
home.  O,  what  has  happened  ?  where  is  he  ?  can  you  not  tell  ?  The 
letter.' 

'  Be  calm,  madam ;  pray  be  calm,'  said  Mr  Cole  in  a  most  soothing^ 
tone.  Nothing  has  happened  that  we  can  ascertain.  Mr  Carltoa 
was  highly  respected  at  Paris  ;  and  this  letter,  you  may  see  it,  only 
speaks  in  general  terms  of  his  departure.  Be  calm,  Mrs  Carlton  — 
pray  do  not  afflict  yourself.    What !  ho !  help !  the  lady  has  fainted  !* 

<  Strange  she  should  faint !  I  never  thought  before  a  wife  cared  so 
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much  about  her  husliuid.  I  wonder  who  would  grieve  if  I  should  be 
lost?  I'll  marry  — that's  settled  — 111  marry'— so  thought  Mr 
Cole  as  he  rode  homewards. 

Chapter  VII. — The  Denouement. 

*  Bope  if  brightest  when  it  dawni  fiom  fears.' 

'  Doctor,  how  do  you  find  my  poor  niece  Mrs  Carlton  this  morning 
said  Mrs  Eaton. 

'  No  better*  no  better — heart  sigk,  Mrs  Eaton ;  medicines  do  little 
good  in  such  cases.' 

*  You  still  reconunend  travelling.' 

*  Yes,  madam.' 

*  A  8ea-voyaf;e.' 

*  I  should  think  it  wbuld  be  beneficial.' 

*  To  France? 

*  Yes  —  take  her  to  Paris :  let  her  see  the  friends  of  her  late  hus- 
.  band,  and  hear  their  praises  of  his  character,  such  things  awaken  the 

current  of  life,  and  its  thoughts ;  if  you  can  arouse  these,  the  mother 
will  triumph  in  her  heart,  and  she  will  strive  to  become  reconciled 
to  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  to  live  for  her  child's  sake.' 

'  A  christian  should  always  be  reconciled,'  remarked  Mrs  Eaton. 

'  True  —  but  a  christian  needs  motives  to  obedience  —  and  in  cases 
of  severe  affliction,  these  motives  should  be  placed  in  the  most  touch- 
ing light.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  know  I  am  only  repeating  your 
sentiments,  those  indeed,  which  I  have  learned  from  your  own  lips 
and  life.' 

*  O !  doctor,  you  have  probed  me  to  the  quick.  I  am  the  selfish  one, 
the  unreconciled.  I  did  not  repine  that  the  afiections  of  my  niece 
were  given  to  Mr  Carlton.  I  felt  that  she  ought  to  love  him  better 
than  any  other  earthly  friend.  But  I  cannot  bear  that  the  whole 
heart  of  my  precious  child  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  her  hus- 
band.   I  want  her  to  turn  to  me.' 

^  And  so  she  will,  madam,  as  soon  as  this  torpor  of  grief  is  in  some 
measure,  removed.' 

'  Dear  Emily,  she  shall  go  to  Paris  —  I  wiU  conquer  myself —  I 
will  talk  to  her  of  her  husband  —  and  he  was  worthy  her  love.  — 
There !  there !  is  not  that  he  ?  Merciful  heaven !  my  prayers  are 
heard.    It  is  Charles !' 

•  •  •  •  ••  •  * 

*  I  sent  a  long  letter  the  very  day  before  I  left  Paris,  detailing  all 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  go  to  Constantinople,  and  the  prob- 
ability that  you  might  not  receive  another  letter,  or  hear  from  me  till 
I  had  the  blessed  privilege  of  thus  assuring  you  of  my  health  and 
happiness  ;'  and  Charles  Carlton  alternately  pressed  the  pale  lip  of 
his  wife  and  the  rosy  cheek  of  his  boy,  as  they  were  both  encircled 
in  his  arms. 

'  The  letter  never  came  —  and,  —  dear  Charles  —  you  cannot  know 
how  this  silence  distressed  me.' 

<  I  see  it,  I  feel  it  too  well,  my  own  love  —  If  I  had  anticipated 
such  an  event,  not  all  the  bright  hopes  of  wealth,  held  out  to  me  by 
M.  Dupin,  would  have  weighed  a  feather.    I  would  have  come  to  you.' 
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'  O,  never  think  of  it  —  it  is  over  —  you  cart  here,  and  I  shall  soon 
be  well  —  and  then  how  happy  we  will  be !  You  must  not  leave  zne 
again.' 

<  Never,  never.  —  I  have  money  enough  beside  paying  all  my  cred- 
itors, except  Mr  Halford,  who  has  vohintorily  relinquished  his  claim, 
to  begin  business  again  for  myself.  We  shall  know  how  to  estimate 
our  blessings  ;  and  bow  to  enjoy  them.  We  will  live  for  domestic 
happiness,  for  social  improvement,  for  religious  duties.' 

*  But  never  again,  my  husband  for  fashionable  disploy.' 

»  Never!  Emily!' 


THE    QUESTION. 


The  inquiry,  whether  the  female  mind  is  inferior,  or  equal, 
to  that  of  man,  is  not  only  an  unproBtable  one,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, which  cannot,  considered  by  itself,  be  determined.  They 
are  not  proper  subjects  of  comparison.  We  might  as  wisely 
ask,  whether  the  rose  or  the  oak  has  the  preeminence.  All 
value  is  relative  ;  and  the  true  inquiry  is,  for  what  ends  were 
these  different  things  designed.  If  for  different  ends,  then  it 
may  be  affirmed,  tliat  they  are  perfectly,  and  of  course,  equally 
well  fitted  for  the  respective  purposes,  for  which  their  Creator 
intended  them.  There  is,  consequently,  no  place  for  com- 
parison.    There  is  no  inferiority  — no  preeminence. 

Men  and  women  were  designed  to  occupy  different  stations, 
and  to  fulfil  different  duties.  Their  wise  and  benevolent  Cre- 
ator has  endowed  them  with  physical  and  intellectual  qualities, 
which  are  adapted  to  their  respective  destinies.  They  are 
both  most  useful  and  most  happy  in  their  appropriate  spheres. 
Neither  can  perform,  with  entire  success,  the  duties  of  the 
other; 

As  the  minds  of  men  and  of  women  are  equally  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  respective  duties,  so  they  are  equally  capable  of 
being  prepared  by  education  for  those  duties.  That  education 
ought,  consequently,  to  have  a  specific  direction,  many 
things,  indeed,  both  sexes  must  learn  in  common ;  but  it 
would  obviously  he  inconsistent  and  wrong,  that  they  should 
be  conducted  through  precisely  the  same  course  of  studies. 
They  both,  however,  need  an  equal  amount  oi  education  ;  and 
it  might  be  plausibly  argued,  that  if  either  sex  must  have  the 
preference  in  this  respect,  females  require,  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  their  duties,'  a  more  thorough  mental  discipline  than 
men.  Most  of  the  ordinary  employments  of  men  can  be  per- 
formed without  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture ;  but  for 
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the  mother,  who  almost  creates  the  character,  and  decides  the 
destiny  of  her  children,  what  discipline  can  be  too  great,  what 
attainments  superfluous  ? 

Entertaining  these  views  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
female  education,  I  feel  it  to  be  very  desirable,  that  females 
themselves  should,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  heretofore,  be- 
come the  teachers  of  their  own  sex.  I  admit  the  high  merit 
and  great  success  of  many  male  teachers,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  the  services  of  such  gentlemen  will  continue,  for  a  long 
time,  and  perhaps  always,  to  be  needed.  But  I  think  it  un- 
deniable that,  other  things  being  equal,  females  are  the  best 
instructors  of  their  t)wn  sex.  Indeed,  I  will  go  further  and 
express  my  decided  opinion,  that  for  boys,  also,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  females  are  the  best  teachers. 
Woman  is  constituted  by  the  Creator  the  natural  instructor  ot 
youth.  He  has  committed  the  child  to  her  care  from  its 
birth  ;  and  he  has  poured  into  her  heart  an  inexhaustible  af- 
fection, a  serene  patience,  a  winning  gentleness,  which  preem- 
inently fit  her  for  the  management  of  children.  In  all  these 
qualities  she  far  surpasses  man.  Shd  has  more  knowledge  of 
the  youthful  heart,  and  more  power  to  control  it,  not  by  force 
but  by  the  more  efficacious  and  salutary  sway  of  love.  I  have 
little  doubt,  that  if  all  our  schools  for  young  children  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  female  instructors,  they  would  be 
quite  as  well  taught  and  better  governed.  The  morals  of  the 
children  would  be  preserved  more  pure,  and  their  tempers 
and  affections  would  be  rendered  more  gentle,  kind  and  amia- 
ble* Boston  has  placed  all  her  primary  schools  under  female 
teachers,  and  I  believe  the  experiment  has  been  highlyrhon- 
orable  to  the  instructors,  and  advantageous  to  the  city.  Might 
not  the  experiment  be  carried  further^? 

But  for  female  pupils,  I  repeat,  I  consider  it  as  very  desira- 
ble that  the  instructors  should  be  females.  Numerous  con- 
siderations will  suggest  themselves  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
which  show  that  well  qualified  female  instructors  must  possess 
great  advantages  over  men. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  gratifying  to  see  female  seminaries 
multiplying  and  rising  rapidly  in  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  increase  in  number  and  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  purposes.  There  ought  to  be  several  semina- 
ries of  the  highest  order  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  well 
as  others ;  and  these  seminaries  ought  to  receive  public  pat- 
ronage. I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  established  and  governed 
by  legislatures.    They  would  be   much  better  managed  by  a 
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few  individuals.  Nor  would  I  have  these  seminaries  called 
Colleges,  because  ibis  word  would  create  prejudices  without 
producing  any  beneBt.  Let  these  institutions  be  furnislied  with 
competent  instructoi*s,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  necessary  to  impart  a  thorough  female  education.  If 
suitable  female  teachers  cannot^  at  first,  be  obtained,  let  well 
qualified  gentlemen  be  appointed.  The  institutions  would  soon 
create  teachers. 

Are  not  the  ladies  of  Boston  and,  its  vicinity  the  proper 
persons  to  commence  such  an  institution  ?  They  would,  un- 
doubtedly, receive  the  cordial  approbation  and  aid  of  many 
liberal  and  enlightened  gentlemen. 

Many  advantages  would  result  from  introducing  females  to 
a  far  gi:eater  extent  than  heretofore,  as  teachers.  It  would 
open  to  female  talent  and  industry  a  new  source  of  emolu- 
ment, and  thus  relieve  much  suffering,  which  is  produced  by 
the  want  of  suitable  employment.  How  many  widows  and 
orphans  might  obtain  a  competent  support,  if  teaching  were 
more  generally  committed  to  females,  and  their  services  were 
more  liberally  rewarded  ?  There  is  need  too,  of  a  very  great 
increase  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  and 
such  is  the  demand  for  labor  and  talent  in  this  country,  that  an 
adequate  number  of  suitable  male  instructors  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

An  honorable  and  highly  interesting  field  would  thus 
be  opened  for  the  enterprise  of  the  female  mind.  Many  la- 
dies, who  might  not  be  impelled  by  necessity,  but  who  have 
no  special  and  worthy  object  to  occupy  their  minds,  would 
here  find  an  opportunity  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  service 
of  their  country,  to  the  elevation  of  their  sex,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  glory  of  God.  Many  Catholic  females  give 
themselves  for  life  to  the  work  of  education,  and  Catholic  sem- 
uiaries  are  multiplying  in  our  land,  with  a  rapidity,  which  1,  as 
a  Protestant,  a  republican  and  a  parent,  view  with  alarm. 
Will  not  Protestant  ladies  be  prompted  by  an  equal  zeal  for 
pure  religion,  for  the  welfare  of  their  sex,  and  for  the  perma- 
nence of  our  free  institutioi^s  ?  Hqw  can  a  woman  more  ben- 
eficially serve  the  cause  of  human  happiness  ?  If  she  shall 
have  a  family  of  her  own,  she  will  then  be  called  to  be  an 
instructor.  If  she  shall  not,  there  will  be  families  which  will 
need  her  aid. 

I  ask  again  — are  not  the  ladies  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity 
the  proper  persons  to  commence  an  Institution  for  Females  ? 

A  Father. 
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Memoir  or  Georgc  Dana  Boardmak,  late  Missionary  to  Bur- 
ma h.  Containing  much  intdligenee  relative  to  the  Burman  Mission, 
By  Alamo  King,  Minister  of  the   Gospel  in  JVorthborough,  Mass^ 
Boston  :  Lincoln,  Edmands  &  Co.    pp.  320. 

This  volume  will  be  a  treasure  to  christians,  and  it  must  find  favor  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  their 
Idnd.  Mr.  Boardman  was  naturally  endowed  for  his  missionary  labors  :  he 
had  an  ardent  and  enterprising  mind,  united  with  the  warmest  benevolent 
feelings ;  and  when  the  whole  energy  of  his  character  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  hisgMatster,  Christ  the  Lord,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  have  wrought  manfully  id  his  field  of  christian  labor.  And  he  did 
do  this  with  the  faith  that  no  discouragements  or  dangers  could  shake,  and 
the  patience  and  perseverance  that  surmounted  the  most  appalling  obstacles. 
He  continued  at  his  post,  till  death  released  him  from  his  earthly  toils,  and, 
as  we  believe  introduced  him  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  prepared  for  those 
saints  who  have  '  overcome  the  world.' 

Mr  Boardman  was  a  native  of  Maine,  bom  in  1801,  educated  at  Water- 
ville,  where  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  Church  in  1820.  He  had  an  ardent  desire  to  become  a  Missionary ; 
and  in  1823  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  gave  him  an  appointment 
to  Burmah. 

He  subsequently  married  Miss  Sarah  B.  Hall,  ot  Salem,  Mass.  who  seems 
to  have  been,  a  *  helpmeet  for  him  ;*  in  every  labor  and  charge  to  which 
he  was  called,  she  shared  in  every  trial  to  which  he  was  subjected^  she  sym-  ' 
pathised  with  and  encouraged  him.  And  in  his  days  of  sicknesj  and  hour  of 
death,  her  affection  and  unwearied  care  seems  to  have  been  his  dearest 
earthly  comfort. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  particulars  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Mr  B. — 
tor  these  interesting  scenes  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Memoir — assuring 
them  that  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  their  attention.  It  must  give  joy  to  every 
christian,  no  matter 'of  what  sect,  to  learn  how  much  an  ardent  follower  of 
Christ  accomplished  in  the  short  space  oi  five  years,  employed  in  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen«  But  much  as  we  rejoice 
in  the  numbers  added  to  the  church  established  under  Mr  Boardman's  min- 
istry, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  regard  the  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  female  children,  the  greatest  moral  triumph  recorded  of  this  mission. 
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The  ToKEir  and  Atlaittic  Sovyitiir  a  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Pressvt  Edited  by  S.  G/G6odricb,  Bostoa:  Published  by- 
Charles  Bowen,  pp.  376. 

Here  is  the  Token  for  1835  —  looking  so  bright  and  beautiful  that  many 
young  ladies  will)  we  doubt  not,  wish  that  ChriBtmas  was  already  come. 
This  volume  is  universally  allowed  to  excel  its  predecessors.  Its  litenuy 
character  is  superior ;  and  the  engravings,  are  unrivalled  in  our  country. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  *  Silver  Cascade/  and  the  *  Moun- 
tain Stream*  —  the  Frontispiece  is  very  beautiful  —  the  only  disagreeable 
picture  is  '  The  Dream  of  Youth'  -*  which  is  a  complete  failure.  Some  of 
our  best  writers  have  contributed  to  the  literary  department  —  Mrs  Sigour- 
ney:  Miss  Sedgwick  ;- Miss  Leslie;  Miss  Gould,  —  GrenvUle  Mellen;  B. 
B.  Thatcher  j  Kev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood ;    S.  G.  Goodrich ;  G.  C.  Ver- 

Jlanck,  a  curious  article  — but  the  best  article  In  the  book  is  Irom  the  pen  of 
ohn  Neal. 

Lectures. 

The  season  of  public  lectures  is  just  commencing  in  Boston.  First  on  the 
list  comes  the  Phrenological  LECTuREit.  Ihe  introductory,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  was  delivered  on  Friday  evening  the  3d  instant ;  the 
Masonic  Hall  was  crowded  to  a  very  uncomfortable  degree,  and  the  most 
profound  attention  to  tlic  eloquent  lecturer  manifested  the  interest  felt  by 
the  audience  in  the  subject  The  course  will  consist  of  nintteen  Lectures 
—  twelve  of  which  are  to  be  delivered  by>  Dr  Jonathan  Barber  of  Cam<- 
bridge,  and  the  others  by  Rev.  J.  Pierpont. 

Phtbicai.  Education. 

A  course  of  Lectures  to  Ladies  on  this  important  subject  was  commenced 
Wednesday  the  8th  instant,  at  the  Athenaeum  by  Dr  William  Grigg,  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  this  science.  The  ladies  of  Boston  wiU,  we 
hope,  avail  theniselvcs  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them. 

Literature  and  Poetrt  or  Modern  Greece. 

Mr  Pcrdiccari  a  young  gentleman  from  Greece,  proposes  delivering  a 
course  ot  Lectures  in  this  city.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs 
Sigoumey  to  the  editor  may.  interest  our  readers  in  the  Lecturer.  She  says 
of  Mr  Perdiceari,  *  He  was  several  years  at  Amherst  College,  and  was  also 
Professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  our  own  Washington  College.  I  have 
just  been  attending  with  great  pleasure  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  '  Lite- 
rature and  Poetry  of  Mmiem  Greece,' — which  he  previously  delivered 
with  general  approbation,  in  the  classic  atmosphere  of  New  Haven.  He 
has  been  invited  to  give  the  same  course  in  Boston.  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  will  derive  much  satisfaction  from  his  excellent  Lectures. 

We  hope  Mr  P.  will  be  encouraged  to  give  the  proposed  course  in  this  city. 


To  CoRRSBPONDBNTs. —  In  our  nczt  number  Will  appear  ^  On  Cookery/ 
*  Lucius  Storrs,*  *  The  Girl  who  was  married  to  the  man  she  did  not  like,* 
<.A  Dream  of  Life.*  Also  articles  irom  S.  F.  W. — *  Joe '  is  respectfully  inform- 
ed that  both  his  communications  have  been  received.  We  are  glad  that  he  is 
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SHOULD  FEMALES  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  COOKERTf 

*  Females  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  art  of  cook- 
ery/ said  a  friend  to  me  one  day.  I  asked  him  why  ?  His 
reply  was ;  *  They  were  never  designed  by  the  Creator  for  an 
employment  so  menial.  They  are  sent  into  the  world  on  a 
mission  of  more  dignity  and  importance  than  that  of  preparing 
food  for  the  body.  Their  great  work  is  to  train  the  immorttd 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  young.  For  what  purpose  is  all  the 
multiplicity  of  labor  saving  machinery  of  our  day,  but  to  give 
to  parents  and  teachers  the  time  and  means  of  educating  their 
children?  Man  will,  ere  long,  be  aknost . entirely  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  laboring  at  all ;  and  of  what  he  does, 
household  concerns  will  form  a  principal  item.  Woman,  ele- 
vated to  the  place  for  which  she  was  designed,  will  take  the 
first  rank  in  the  scale  of  rationality,  and  man  will  be  her  ser- 
vant or  minister.  When  that  period  arrives,  she  will  not  be 
required  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  concern  herself  about  the  art  of 
cookery*' 

This  harangue — for  I  will  not  call  it  argument  —  was,  at 
the  time,  quite  satisfactory.  Female  dignity,  and  female  eman- 
cipation, are  words  which  sound  very  well;  and  the  notion  of 
woman's  becommg  the  sovereign  of  this  lower  world,  and  of  man 
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becoming  her  servant  or  minister,  looks  quite  phusible.     It 
did  so  to  a  Woktonecraft,  and  a  Wright ;  and  the  latter  could 
*  mount  the  rostrum,'  and  6gure  away  largely  on  female  rights 
and  the  importance  of  female  elevation  and  independence ; 
and  multitudes  could  be  found  to  gape  and  stare  at  so  Ixdd 
a  champion  of  female  liberty.    And  it  is  well,  perhaps,  fix 
mankind  that  such  a  monster  in  creation  should  rise  up,  once 
in  an  age,  and  show  us  the  value  of  plain,  practical  commoo 
sense,  contrasted  with  a  merely  speculative  philosopbyy  by 
their  own  want  of  it.    It  is  in  this  way  that  Mary  Wolstooe- 
craft  and  Frances  Wright  have  done  good.    The  earthquake, 
the  volcano,  aud  the  hurricane,  are  not  more  salutary  in  the 
natural  world,  nor  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon  in 
the  political,  than  these  would-be  reformers  are  in  the  social 
and  moral  world. 

I  have  said  that  my  friend's  declamatory  assertions  on  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  woman,  were  at  the  time,  quite  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  they  were  so.  And  I  still  believe  with  him,  in  fe- 
male emancipation.  I  still  believe  that  when  woman  shall  be 
free,  she  will  be  occupied,  in  many  respects,  &r  differently 
from  what  she  now  is.  I  believe,  with  my  Utopian  fnend, 
that  her  principal  office  then  will  be,  as  it  ever  ought  to  have 
been,  the  education  —  for  earth  and  heaven,— of  those  who 
are  committed  to  her  charge. 

But  what  is  education  ?  Is  it  conOned  to  set  lessons  ?  Or 
to  mere  instruction  of  any  kind  ?  The  Editor  of  the  *  Annab 
of  Education'  has  been  laboring  for  years  to  show  us  that 
mere  instruction  in  science,  morals,  and  religion,  all  important 
as  it  is,  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  education. 
Are  any  of  us  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  acquired  this  single 
preliminary  idea,  that  to  educate  is  to  prepare  the  whole  being 
— body,  mind,  and  soul  —  by  everything  which  operates  upon 
or  eflects  either,  for  the  future  ? 

Now  if  the  term  education  is  to  be  thus  defined,  and  if  wo- 
man is  to  be  a  principal  — <  not  to  say  tAe  principal  educator,  has 
she  nothing  to  do  with  cookery  ?  Is  not  a  good  physical  finune 
the  basb  of  all  dse  ?  And  has  the  decisbn  of  the  question 
whedier  those  substances,  which  are  taken  into  the  infiiatib  and 
juvenile  stomach,  shall  be  digestible  or  indigestible,  nutritious 
or  innutritioqs,  salutary  or  unwholesome,  nothing  to  do  vMl 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  physical  frame  ?  It 
woman  to  be  the  eaily  educator,  and  is  this  mostimponaBt  d# 
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partment  of  her  office  to  be  abandoned  to  others  ?  Is  she  to 
shape  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  while  that 
which  forms,  as  it  were  the  basis  or  casts  the  mould  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  is  to  be  left  to  blind  chance,  or  to  the  caprices 
of  the  ignorant  ? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  little  substantial  elevation 
of  character  can  be  given  to  the  mass  of  marlkind,  any  farther 
than  we  can  improve  the  physical  frame.  In  other  words,  they 
believe  that  physical  education  is  the  basis  ot  all  human  im- 
provement. I'hey  suppose  that  the  great  tvork  of  human 
redemption,  in  Christ  Jesus,  both  contempla^iftd  and  included, 
the  whole  man  —  physical  as  well  as  morale  the  former  as 
a  means,  and  the  latter  as  an  end. 

None  will  deny,  it  is  true,  that  you  may  engraft  a  better 
tree  upon  an  inferior  stem,  but  this  will  nearer  produce  any 
permanent  amelioration  of  the  whole  stock; 

Ontlie  subject  of  food,  mankind  are  straffgely  divided,  both 
in  practice  and  theory.  Some  watch,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
fixrni  meal  to  iseal,  every  mouthful  swallowed  by  themselves 
or  their  children.  Some  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  eat  and 
drink  at  hap-hasard  ;  and  even  maintain  that  this  is  the  wisest 
course,  for  the  present  and  the  future.  From  some  we  hear 
much  about  simplicity  in  our  meats  and  drinks ;  others  eat,  if 
they  can  get  them,  fifty  sorts  at  a  meal ;  the  more  the  better. 
Some,  again,  live  on  the  apothecary's  shop ;  while  others  re- 
fuse all  medicine,  even  when  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  however,  that  of  all  these  classes,  there 
is  not  one  individual,  who  ever  trains  a  lamb,  or  a  calf,  or  a  pig, 
on  any  of  these  principles.  If  his  object  is  to  improve  his 
domestic  animals,  he  selects  that  which  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  is  the  most  appropriate  food ;  not  with  a  morbid 
anxiety,  but  with  coolness  and  fixed  principle.  Not  only  the 
quality  but  the  quantity  are  attended  to.  If  the  animal  is  sick, 
he  does  not  force  down  food,  but  sufiers  him  to  abstain  till  his 
appetite  is  restored,  or  if  necessary,  he  gives  him  medicine. 
In  regard  to  food,  drink,  and  medicine,  he  consults  indeed  his 
own  judgment ;  but  where  that  fails,  he  is  willing  to  correct  it 
by  the  experience  of  others. 

When  we  shall  have  learned  that  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound 
body  usually  accompany  each  other,  and  our  practice  shall 
haimonize  with  our  principles,  the  •  due  preparation  of  our 
food  win  be  deemed  as  important  a  pohit  in  the  education  of 
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a  child,  as  it  now  is  in  the  education  of  a  puppy  or  a  ptg« 
Then  will  cookery,  as  a  means,  indirectly,  of  forming  human 
character,  be  deemed  worthy  of  attention  and  study.  Then 
will  that  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  prospects  of  the  individ- 
ual, for  eternity  as  well  as  time,  become  a  matter  of  oonse- 
quence  in  the  work  of  education,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
universally  oveiiooked. 

The  only  qu#^tion  which  remains,  then,  is,  on  whom  shall 
this  work  devolte,  on  males  or  females  ?  In  my  own  opinion, 
on  the  latter ;  aid  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  whole  physical  structure  of  the  female  sex,  as  well  as 
their  obvious  de!|tmation,  clearly  indicates  that  they  are  form- 
ed for  employments  which  require  less  strength  —  less  mus- 
cular exertion  -^  than  males.  Still  they  have  about  an  equal 
number  of  muscles ;  and  these  and  their  vital  and  other  organs 
demand  exercise  as  well  as  those  of  males.  Nay,  experience 
seems  to  show  th(it  without  it,  they  suffer  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  men* 

But  if  woman  is  denied  by  custom,  the  privilege  of  out-of- 
door  exercises,  either  in  the  field  or  garden,  and  if  she  is  to 
regard  the  preparation  of  food,  —  the  art  of  cookery, — as 
beneath  her  station  and  dignity,  what  is  she  to  do  ?  How  b 
she  to  maintain  her  health  ?  Shall  she  travel  abroad  ?  Or 
shall  she  engage,  within  doors,  in  gymnastic  and  calisthenic 
exercises  ?  Or  shall  she  be  furnished  with  mechanical  occu- 
pation ?  Either  of  these  would  withdraw  her  as  much  from 
the  society  of  her  children  as  the  common  household  employ- 
ments ;  probably  more  so. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  we  are  sometimes  driven,  aftar 
all  our  lerial  and  Utopian  wanderings,  to  the  sober  decisions 
of  plain  unsophisticated  good  sense.  This  has  decided  Ibr 
ages,  in  most  enlightened  nations,  that  woman,  as  a  general 
rule  in  families,  shall  perform  the  cooking ;  or  at  least  that  it 
shall  be  done  under  her  eye  and  direction. 

It  is  true,  that  the  whole  art'  and  practice  of  preparing  hu- 
man food  needs  to  undergo  a  thorough  reformation.  But  can 
the  work  be  better  and  more  speedily  accomplished  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  bands  of  woman  ?  Is  she  incompetent  to  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  political  and 
domestic  economy  ?  Would  the  art  have  made  greater  advan- 
ces, hitherto,  had  it  been  in  the  hands  of  the  other  sex  ? 

There  is  an  additional  reason,  perhaps,  why  females  — 
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mothers  especially  -*-  sfaoald  have  die  charge  of  thb  bmch  of 
household  economj.  Every  mother,  so  far  as  she  can  be,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  instnicter  of  her  own  children.  But 
there  is  no  better  place  in  which  to  instruct  daughters  inchem* 
istry,  as  well  as  in  several  other  branches,  than  the  kitchen. 
It  is  a  laboratory ;  and  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
every  early  teacher.  The  absence  of  a  more  scholastic  array 
of  retorts,  and  receivers,  and  specimens  in  botany  and  anatomy 
and  natural  history,  is  nothing  against  it ;  but  quite  in  its  &vor. 
Man,  it  may  be  said,  could  be  the  teacher  here*  as  well  as 
woman ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  man  will  ever  possess, 
generally,  the  highest  qualifications  of  an  infantile  teacher. 

We  may  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  important 
art  of  preparing  food,  is  an  employment  eminently  conducive 
to  female  health  and  happiness ;  and  that  if  her's  be  the  task 
of  moulding  human  character,  her's  emphatically  so,  it  is  to 
control  and  direct  and  improve  the  art  of  cookery.  It  involves, 
ordinarily,  no  strength  ot  body  or  powers  of  mind  to  which  she 
b  not  adequate ;  nor  any  moral  responsibilities  which  she  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  sustain.  It  involves  no  mystery 
or  knowledge,  which  is  beyond  her  capacity. 

She  is  as  susceptible,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  of  thorough 
instruction  in  natural  science — chemistry,  botany,  anatomy, 
physidogy ,  —  as  the  other  sex.  She  is  equally  able  to  aj^re* 
ciate  the  truth  of  the  great  principles  of  cookery.  It  requires 
no  remarkable  efibrt  of  the  mental  powers  to  understand  that 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  cook  is  to  increase  the  quantity, 
or  improve  the  quality  of  the  food  which  is  submitt^  to  his 
bands ;  and  that  to  bestow  labor  where  neither  of  these  ends 
can  be  expected,  is  wasteful  of  time,  and  of  coarse  sinful. 
That  the  change  of  a  bland  and  wholesome  article  of  ibod 
like  milk,  into  one  more  doubtful,  or  into  one  obviously  much 
worse,  and  involving  an  actual  loss  of  nutritions  substance,  as 
in  making  cheese,  is  treasonable  to  human  health  and  happi- 
ness. That  all  time  spent  in  preparing  gravies,  and  sauces, 
and  spkses,  and  condiments ;  —  in  short,  any  thing  which,  as 
was  before  said,  adds  nothing  to  quality  or  quantity  of  nutritious 
matter,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  general  nature.  That  the  for* 
mation  of  all  jellies,  and  preserves,  and  sweetmeats,  and 
pastes,  and  the  processes  of  defrauding  the  teeth,  by  beating 
and  Imising,  and  macerating  articles  which  ought,  in  prefer- 
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once,  to  be  masticated,  and  the  preparauon  of  all  drinks  but 
ivater,  come  under  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation. 

Nor  will  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  understanding  that  in  proportion  as  bread  becomes 
insipid  by  overrisingj  it  is  not  only  less  palatable,  but  is  attend- 
ed with  a  loss  of  that  saccharine  substance  which  constitutes 
its  life  and  nutriment.  That  flour  bread,  -especially  when 
newly  baked,  is  more  apt  to  form  a  paste  in  the  stomach,  than 
bread  *one  day  old,  and  made  of  unbolted  meal.  That  the 
boiling  of  many  vegetable  substances  proves  the  means  of  de- 
veloping saccharine  substance,  and  thus  renders  them  more  diges- 
tible as  well  as  more  nutritious.  That  fatty  substances,  of  all 
kinds,  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the  lean  or  muscular 
parts  of  animals.  That  children  require  no  animal  food  at 
all ;  and  that  above  all,  spices  and  gravies  are  absolute  poison 
to  them.  That  fruits,  of  almost  all  kinds,  are  very  dfficult  of 
digestion,  and  that  their  skins,  seeds,  &c.,  are  positively  indn 
gestible  ;  and  that  there  is  no  subject  requiring  more  over^ght 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  parents  and  those  who  attend  to 
the  physical  wants  of  the  young,  than  this. 

Nor  does  it  require  any  other  experiments  in  chembtry,  than 
what  may  be  easily  performed  in  the  kitchen,  to  show  the  dan- 
ger of  putting  acid  substances  in  the  common  red  earthen  pots, 
glazed  with  an  oxyde  of  lead,  which  produces  a  poisonous  com- 
oination  that  has  in  two  months  swept  tens  and  scores  of  inhabit- 
ants to  the  tomb,  and  threatened  the  depopulation  of  a  whole 
village  or  neighborhood. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter, connected  with  the  art  of  cookery,  are  as  obviously  within 
the  reach  of  female  capabilities,  as  those  of  the  other  sex.  I  see 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  woman  may  not  safely  be  the  arbita* 
of  thechild^s  destiny,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others.  Nay, 
more ;  when  she  shall  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  phys- 
ical education  in  all  its  branches  and  bearings,  I  do  not  believe 
her  known  benevQience  will  sufier  her  to  surrender  this  portioa 
of  her  high  prerogative  to  other  hands ;  except  at  the  demands 
of  physical  force  ;  and  happily  the  day  of  brute  force  has  gone 
by.  Man  is  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  indeed ;  but 
woman,  though  neither  an  angel  nor  a  slave,  is  his  friendi  his 
help-meet,  his  companion  ;  in  roost  respects  his  equal. 

On  a  former  occasion,*!  have  endeavored  to  show  that  females 
ought  to  be  tramed  universally,  to  the  art  of  attending  the 

*  See  article  in  the  Joly  niuiiber. 
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sick.  I  would  now  insist  with  equal  earnestness,  that  they  all 
ought,  without  exception,  to  be  taught  the  important  art  of 
cookery.  Nay,  more,  I  believe  that  this  an  ought  to  be  ex- 
alted to  a  science  ;  and  iavght^^ii  not  in  every  seminary  — 
at  least  in  every  one  of  those  places  which  sometimes  better 
deserve  the  name,  domestic  circles.  I  believe,  moreover,  that 
when  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physiology  shall 
be  as  widely  difiused  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  mankind, 
as  reading  and  writing  now  are,  and  those  to  whom  b  allotted 
the  business  of  preparing  our  food  shall  be  taught  to  ihink^ 
improvements  will  be  made  in  this  important  art,  which  none 
of  us  have  ever  for  one  moment  contemplated ;  —  improve- 
ments, too,  which  will  work  vital  changes  not  only  in  the  face 
but  the  more  intimate  structure  of  society.  I  will  not  say  that 
our  schools  and  seminaries  —  usually  so  called  —  should  take 
up  this  subject  at  once ;  perhaps  there  is  not  yet  the  necessa- 
ry preparation  of  the  public  sentiment.  I  will  not  say  that 
professorships  of  cookery  ought  to  be  provided  and  richly  en- 
dowed. But  I  will  say  that  this  great  subject  deserves  the 
immediate  and  thorough  consideration  of  every  friend  of  hu- 
man happiness,  even  though  he  should  be  stigmatized  as  an 
epicure,  when  he  ought  to  be  applauded  as  the  decided  advo- 
cate of  universal  temperance.  W.  A.  A. 
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Oh,  young  and  lovely  bride,  watch  well  the  first  moments 
when  your  will  conflicts  with  his,  to  whom  God  and  society 
have  given  the  control.  Reverence  his  wUheB  even  when 
you  do  not  his  optniotu.  Opportunides  enough  will  arise  for  the 
expression  of  your  independence,  to  which  he  will  gladly  ac- 
cede, without  a  contest  for  trifles.  The  beautifiil  independence 
that  soars  over  and  conquers  an  irritable  temper  is  higher  than 
any  other.  So  surely  as  you  believe  faults*  of  temper  are  be- 
neath prayer  and  self-examination,  you  are  on  dangerous 
ground ;  a  fountain  wiH  spring  up  op  your  household  heitfth,  of 
bitter  and  troubled  waters.  Mrs  C.  GiLMAir. 
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LUCIUS   STORRS. 

[Tnui0lAt«d  IWmb pottiy  into  pros*.] 

'Oeniiii!  thou  gia of  H««Ton !  tfami IMit diTfae ! 
Amid  wlMt  daagers  ut  tkou  dMOied  to  foioe  I' 

SoRROwruL,  but  true,  is  it  that  the  most  brilliant  genius  is 
no  safeguard  against  temptation  and  sin,  and  that  godlike  tal- 
ents, unless  armed  with  the  sword  and  shield  of  virtue  and 
Christian  faith,  are  liable  to  become  the  very  instruments  of 
moral  destruction  to  their  possessor.  The  energy  of  purpose, 
the  unshrinking  confidence,  which  results  from  a  consciousness 
of  great  intellectual  power,  impels  him  into  scenes  of  seduc^ 
tive  influence,  and  brings  him  into  the  society  of  evil,  designbg, 
and  crafty  men. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  my  friend  Lucius  Storrs  found 
himself  thrown  upon  the  wide  world  of  human  action,  just  e»* 
caped  with  high  honor  from  the  constraints  of  college  life,  the 
object  of  general  admiration  for  both  mental  and  bodily  endow- 
ments, strong  in  a  conscience  hitherto  unviolated,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  mighty  impulses  of  youth  and  genius.  It  was 
now  his  duty  to  select  his  business  for  life,  —  and  his  numer- 
ous friends  were  impatient  to  know  his  choice,  anticipating  a 
bright,  rapid,  and  successful  career  in  whatever  profession  he 
should  prefer  to  labor.     He  paused  long  and  reflected  deeply. 

Trait  he  rejected,  as  furnishing  no  scope  to  genius. 
The  law  opened  a  field  wide  as  his  wishes,  —  but  he  fancied 
that  he  had  too  much  conscience  for  a  lawyer,  — 

*  For  who  could  plead,  tf  unapproved  the  cause.* 

Medicine  1  *  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs'  —  thought  he,  *  I 
cannot  cramp  my  genius  over  a  pestle  and  mortar  V  The  dis- 
ciples of  jflSsculapius  were  too  dismal  and  doubting  for  him. 
As  to  divinity f  he  could  not  think  of  that,  having  no  creed  of 
hb  own,  and  reearding  theological  difierences  and  disputes  as 
mid  dreams  ana  shadow-fightings.  The  army  was  not  open 
10  his  ambition.    And  so  he  hesitated,. —  delaved, — doubted. 

Luciu9  wa»  of  a  speculative  turn,  and  loved  to  bewilder  his 
own  brain  and  the  brains  of  his  associates,  by  raising  questions, 
advancing  new  and  strange  theories,  and  advocating  paradoxes. 
He  was  a  great  disclaimer  against  the  trouUesomei  and  as  he 
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saidy'unphilosophic  restraints  of  statutes  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  or  the  compulsion  of  good  conduct :  not  that  he  advo- 
cated vice  and  licentiousness,  but  because  the  law  ought  to  be 
within  us  instead  of  without,  and  there  can  be  no  virtue  in  any 
course  of  conduct  that  is  enforced ; 

*  Thus  looked  he  proadly  on  the  valgar  crew. 
Whom  stftttttes  govern  and  whom  feart  eubdne.' 

This  tendency  to  dig  about  and  loosen  the  corner  stones  in 
the  great  temple  of  truth,  was  the  means  of  collecting  around 
him  a  society  of  sceptical,  free-thinking,  heartless  men,  who 
sought  a  shield  for  vicious  indulgence,  and  were  ready  to  find 
it  in  the  speculations  of  Lucius,  although  they  knew  that  in  his 

Erivate  life  and  principles,  (so  far  as  they  were  symbolised 
y  action,)  he  was  serious,  moral,  and  severe. 

During  this  period  of  his  career  he  undertook  the  labors 
of  authorship.  He  commenced  a  tragedy,  and  so  far  as  it 
went,  it  bore  the  impress  of  genius,  —  but  it  was  left  unfinish- 
ed. The  labor  was  too  wearisome  — •  his  thoughts  outran  his 
pen, —  his  mind  travelled  too  fast  for  his  body,  —  and  he 
could  not  wait  to  complete,  the  drama.  He  wrote  sermons,  or 
rather  moral  essays,  —-  but  he  could  not  preach  them  himself, 
—  and  no  one  acquainted  with  his  creed,  or  rather  his  want  of 
a  fixed  belief,  would  dare  either  to  read  or  preach  them.  A 
thousand  things  were  begun,  —  partly  carried  on,  and  thrown 
aside,  —  fragments:  and  this  while  his  mind  was  ever  on  the 
wing,  was  ever  toiling,  —  his  efforts  were  inconstant,  desulto- 
ry, and  fiuitless :  —  his  thoughts, 

'  Though  ever,  working  could  no  centre  find.* 

How  many  young  men  in  like  manner  waste  their  time  and 
talents  in  these  revels  of  imagination  ;  —  gazing  with  a  lover's 
hope  and  delight  on  the  vision  of  success  and  distinction,  but 
shrinking  from  the  wearisome  distance  that  separates  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  —  the  harvest  from  the  seed-sowing. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  little  child  plant  its  seed  in  the  hope  of 
beholding  a  speedy  display  of  blossom  and  fruit,  and  then,  im- 
patient at  the  slow  process  of  vegetation,  dig  up  again  bnd 
again  the  germ  to  see  if  it  had  sprouted. 

Amongst  the  families  visited  by  Lucius,  was  one  which  he 
found  peculiarly  attractive.  Within  its  modest  enclosure  he 
discovered  a  being  who  seemed  formed  and  fitted  for  his  love, 
and  whose  young,  innocent,  and  beautiful  countenance  was  to 
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Mm  the  *  book  of  life,'  wherein  be  read  most  deligbtfal  passa- 
ges. But  ebs !  Anna  was  poor»  and  Lucius  was  not  rich,  — 
and  so  be  was  eondemoed  to  silent  admiration  and  patient 
waitrbg ; —  for  a  man  without  a  profession,  although  a  ^emtu, 
cannot  so  easily  support  a  wife,  as  he  can  *  see  vbions  and 
dream  dreams.*  Each  of  the  lovers  comprehended  the 
feelings  of  the  other,  -*  and  both  acquiesced  in  the  imperious 
though  unpleasant  necessity  of  deferring  the  hour  of  mutual 
confidence. 

A  middle-aged  male  friend,  belonging  to  that  ill-natured 
class,  ^  old-bachelors y^  though  himself  iar  from  ill-tempered, 
became  warmly  attached  to  Lucius,  and  by  close  sympathy  in 
tastes  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  well  as  by  the  easy  fortune 
with  which  he  was  blessed,  became  an  exceedingly  agreea- 
ble associate. 

The  friend  was  a  cool,  cautbus  sceptic,  —  by  some  coosid- 
ered  a  Deist,  by  others  an  Atheist, —  by  all  a  dangerous  man. 
fiut  he  was  a  wit,  a  bon-vivant,  an  excellent  debater,  the  own- 
er of  a  fine  library,  and  he  sought  Lucius's  society :  so  that 
Lucius  could  scarcely  escape  the  attachment  which  grew 
between  them.  There  was  a  striking  contrast  in  their  chanic- 
lers  —  but  it  was  of  itself  an  attraction.  While  one  suspected 
mankind  and  disbelieved  in  the  principles  of  honor  or  virtue, 
the  other  most  warmly  defended  his  fellow-men,  and 
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Of  the  toul's  prowess  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  Tirtue's  beauty,  snd  of  honoris  force, 
And  a  warm  zeal  gave  life  Co  his  dbeeursa.' 

Meantime,  (sad  commeiit  on  the  force  of  his  opinioDs!) 
William,  the  elder  friend,  now  arrived  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifty, 
married  a  blooming  beauty  of  twentyone,  and  renounced  the 
icy  bliss  of  single-blessedness.  Poor  Edward  regarded  thb 
step  as  the  death-blow  to  his  intimacy,  —  the  ^  end  all'  to  his 
fiivorite  discusswns.  But  he  was  mistaken.  William  stUI 
loved  to  argue,  and  his  newly  manied  wife, '  by  playful  speech 
and  smile,'  added  zest  to  their  debates,  so  that  the  iotimac^ 
was  not  in  the  least  interrupted  by  Hymen.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  Lucius,  had  William  relaxed  the  bond  of 
^endship  and  admitted  him  less  often  into  his  family. 

In  the  domestic  circle  of  William,  the  course  of  procedure 
was  something  like  this  — 
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the  friends  tog«dier  nad. 


Till  books  a  cauM  for  disputatioa  led ; 
Debate  then  Ibllowed'  — «* 

till  William  put  himself  fairly  to  sleep  ;   * 

*Then  af  the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  played  beside  his  cnaf r.' 

Frequent  eveDipg  walks,  and  other  ezcursiooa  for  pleasure 
were  resorted  to»  at  which,  as  William  was  iadolent  and  fond  of 
rest,  he  again  and  again  compelled  liuoiua  to  take  bis  place, 
and  act  as  gallant  to  Emily. 

In  their  discussbos,  the  superior  powers  of  Lucius' ^  mind 
could  not  but  appear  to  the  young  wife  as  plainly  as  did  his 
nobler  person*  William  was  old, careless,  slovenly ;  he  wore  a 
wig,  be  was  apt  to  let  his  beard  remain  unshaven,  and  his  dress 
was  not  unfrequently  soiled  and  shabby ;  *^  but,  above  all,  he 
slept  in  his  chair  after  dinner  with  his  mouth  open,  and  some-' 
times  tnored  !  Lucius  was  faultlessly  neat  and  tasteful, . —  ever 
alive  with  attention  and  activity,  with  both  person  and  mind 
from  the  choicest  mould  of  favoring  Nature, —  and  by  simi* 
larity  of  feelings  and  equality  of  age,  &r  better  suited  to  be  a 
companion  for  Emily,  than  was  her  husband.  She  could  not, 
or  rather  did  not,  avoid  drawing  comparisons  between  the  two 
friends,  nor  sighing  at  the  difference  she  discovered.  This 
was  wrong  -^  it  was  domestic  treason,  to  think  voluntarily  of 
such  things  ;  —  but  fatally  for  her  happiness,  she  was  guilty 
of  the  crime.    The  consequence  was  that  she  loved  Lucius. 

A  sick  friend  at  a  distance  sent  for  her  husband,  and  Wil- 
liam departed,  leaving  Emily  to  the  care  of  Lucius,  and  Lu- 
cius to  the  hospitality  of  Emily.  In  his  absence,  Lucius 
walked  and  played,  and  read,  with  Emily  as  usual.  But  it 
W]BS  impossible  for  them,  situated  as  they  were,  and  destitute 
as  both  of  them  were  of  firm  religious  prmciples,  to  avoid  be- 
traying and  oominunicating  their  mutual  passion. 

The  record  of  this  event  must  not  be  written. 

*  Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame;  •^ 
The  trying  day  was. past,  — another  came, 
The  third  was  ali  remorM,  confusion,  dread, 
And,  (aU  too  late)  the  iellea  hero  lied/ 

Lucius  had  relied  upon  bis  honor  as  a  protection, — but 
he  found  to  bis  horiror  and  everlasting  agony,  that  hon<Mr  could 
not  siMlain  bim  under  the  pressure  of  temptation  j  and  the  dis- 
covery drove  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  guilt. 
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William  returned,  and  in  the  absence  of  ^Lucius,  and  the 
sadness  of  Emily,  discovered  all  that  had  transpired  in  his  ab- 
sence. But  he  still  retained  his  constitutional  cooIdcss,  and 
thus  wrote  to  his  treacherous  friend  :  — 

'  I  cannot  forgive  you :  I  will  not  fight,  nor  "will  I  subject 
you  to  legal  vengeance.  I  will  bear  my  misery  as  the  fruit 
of  my  folly,  and  leave  you  to  the  punbhment  of  a  remorse 
that  can  never  die ;  —  to  your  loss  of  virtue,  fame,  peace^  and 
purity : —  to  be  the  inctim  of  wicked  praise,  and  virtuous  scorn.' 

Lucius  was  completely  broken  down  by  this  dereliction  from 
duty,  this  humiliating  proof  that  his  boasted  firmness  of  princi- 
ple, was  like  the  spider's  web  in  the  hour  of  trial.  He  became 
an  object  of  his  own  scorn  :  he  desired,  yet  shrunk  from  death, 
fearing  either  to  live  or  die  :  and  his  bosom  was  agitated  with 
a  tempest  of  passions  unquenchable  as  the  fires  of  hell.  Bat 
no  repentance  reached  him :  his  heart  did  not  melt  with  pioos 
sorrow :  he  bowed  not  himself  for  pardon  before  that  God 
whom  he  had  ofllended,  though  had  he  so  done 

—  *  in  his  Father's  bouse  an  humble  g^est, 

He  would  bavje  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest' 

He  flew  to  other  crimes  for  consolation,  and  sought  bj  in- 
toxication, to  drown  remorse  in  oblivion.  In  vain!  The 
fleeting  joys,  of  the  wine-cup  only  added  tenfold  robery  to  his 
sober  hours,  and  increased  the  stings  of  conscience.  He  sought 
the  society  of  the  irreligious,  the  gay ;  and  by  tasking  his  intellect 
m  support  of  the  theories  of  falsehood  and  infidelity,  labored 
without  success,  to  stop  the  gnawing  of  the  vulture  io  his 
heart.  He  felt,  even  when  others  by  his  eloquence  were  per- 
suaded that  man  is  but  the  helpless  weed  upon  the  onward 
billows  of  destiny  —  he  felt  that  it  was  not  so,  —  but  that  his 
present  guilt  and  wretchedness  were  the  harvest  of  his  own 
deliberate  and  sinful  sowing. 

His  course  downward  was  rapid  and  terrible.  His  little 
property  was  soon  squandered  away,  his  health  went  with  his 
money  and  good  name,  to  ruin,  and  at  last,  for  a  debt  of  iofit- 
my,  he  was  thrown  into  jail,  —  where  by  day  and  by  night, 
be  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  innocence,  lair 
fame  and  bright  prospects,  and  by  all  those  terrible  visions 
with  which  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  ^conscience  'set  on  fire 
of  hell,'  people  the  chambers  of  a  guilty  heart. 

But  pride,  — which  fell  with  Satan  into  the  veiy  Ajss  oi 
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perdition,  —  pride  still  survived  in  the  mind  of  Lucius  Storrs. 
After  having  lain  long  in  prison,  he  was,  by  some  unknown 
friend,  discharged.-  Moved  by  his  proud  spirit,  he  set  on  foot 
the  roost  searching  inquiries  respecting  the  quarter  from  which 
he  obtained  relief.     His  search  was  successful. 

*  He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wronged  before.' 

It  was  William,  whose  charity  had  opened  the  dungeon  of  the 
prison. 

<  This  was  too  much ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunned  him,  pitied,  and  despised. 
He  bore  it  not ;  't  was  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  oroke  !* 

He  became,  and  for  a  long  time  remained,  a  furious  madman. 
Gradually,  however,  his  phrenzy  subsided  into  calm  insani- 
ty, '  to  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy,'  the  ease  and  silly 
good-nature  of  a  weak-minded  child.  He  was  then  suffered 
to  ramble  at  large  as  a  harmless  idiot,  whose  guardianship  was 
a  needless  trouble.  He  now  survives,  the  alternate  play-fellow 
and  butt  of  the  village  boys.  Occasionally  he  meets  his  once 
loved  Anna,  and  listens  to  her  voice,  and  looks  upon  her  sweet 
face  with  an  anxious  countenance,  and  gleams  of  broken  ration- 
ality, as  though  half  remembering  the  object  of  his  early  and 
innocent  love ; 

•  He  stands  enwrapt,  the  half  known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half  conscious,  at  the  falling  tear.' 

It  is  a  most  painful  spectacle,  —  this  transient  and  vain 
struggle  of  the  soul  to  escape  from  its  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
recover  once  more  its  former  authority.  So  also  is  it  sad  to 
witness  the  noiseless  but  deep  and  consuming  woe  of  that  fair 
girl,  who  has  continued  to  love  even  while  she  has  lamented 
the  wreck  of  character  and  hope  in  Lucius,  and  who  now 
mourns  over  his  madness  like  a  mother  for  an  idiot  child.* 

The  maniac  now  and  then  wanders  (not  un watched)  from 
the  village,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow  and  desolation, 
—  as  if  to  hide  his  woes  from  human  observation.  But  his 
ordinary  mood  is  that  of  wild  cheerfulness,  and  his  favorite 
employment  is  the  sports  of  chijdhood.  You  may  see  him 
bending  down  his  splendid  form  to  spin  a  top,  or  shoot  a  mar- 
ble, or  throw  a  ball ;  you  may  hear  his  manly  voice  shouting 
to  his  little  playmates  :  and  sigh  to  reflect,  that  that  form  and 
voice  belong  to  one  who,  not  along  ago,  displayed  a  genius  so 
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brilliant  as  to  excite  universal  admiration  and  lofty  hopes. 
Amidst  this  wreck  of  talent  and  of  hope,  written  as  it  were  in 
the  language  of  ruin,  may  we  read  the  momentous  truth,  that 
the  pride  of  intellect,  unarmed  with  weapons  from  the  armory 
of  God,  is  no  security  against  the  assaults  of  vice,  — and  that 
the  departure  from  virtue  of  a  cultivated  mind  is  followed  by 
unquenchable  remorse,  — when 

<— -nig^ht  and  day  have  their  alternate  woes 
That  baffle  pleasure  and  that  mock  repose, 
1^11  to  despair  and  aneuish  is  consi^ed 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  nohle  mind.* 


THE   ALAMEDA  OF  SANTIAGO,  THE    CAPITAL  OF 

CHILE. 

AM   ODB   LSAr  FROM   MY  JOnRITAL. 

The  Alameda  is  to  the  people  of  Santiago  what  the  Com- 
mon is  to  the  Bostonians,  and  they  may  well  be  proud  of  it; 
for  few  cities  can  boast  of  a  better  or  more  beautiful  public 
walk.  The  Alameda  runs  east  and  west  through  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  city  *—  it  is  eleven  cuadras^  or  squares  long  and 
one  square  wide  —  in  it  there  are  six  rows  of  very  tall  and 
straight  poplar  trees  —  between  the  walks  of  which  there  are 
three  rows.  There  is  a  stream  of  water  running  through  a 
channel  of  a  yard  in  width,  made  of  brick  work  plastered  over 
to  resemble  stone  ;  there  is  a  sufficient  declivity  to  give  the 
water  a  quick  motion,  which  makes  an  agreeable  ripple,  without 
being  loud  enough  to  drown  conversation.  In  the  AlarDeda,it 
being  so  long  and  there  being  no  houses  at  the  ends  to  stop 
the  current  of  air,  there  is  generally  a  gentle  breeze  and  the 
water,  which  is  melted  snow,  brought  by  a  canal  at  considerable 
expense  from  the  foot  of  snow-capt  mountains  which  are  ever 
in  sight,  serves  to  dool  the  atmosphere,  so  that  in  the  warmest 
days  of  summer  this  is  the  resort  of  those  who  feel  the  beat 
oppressive  in  their  bouses  and  places  of  business.  The  walks 
are  nicely  graveled  and  are  watered  every  Sunday  morning  by 
the  watermen  of  the  city ;  —  every  two  or  three  rods  there  are 
convenient  seats  formed  like  sofas  without  backs,  that  wiH  ac- 
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comraodate  from  four  to  six  persons ;  these  seats  are  usually 
filled  with  pretty  ladies,  particularly  in  the  afternoons  of  Sunday 
and  Monday,  these  being  gala  days. 

The  Santiaguinas  or  ladies  of  Santiago,  are  very  pretty, 
and  are  veiy  fond  of  dress.  Lord  Byron  had  not  been  in  the 
Alanoeda  of  Santiago,  when  he  said  the  gaditanas  or  ladies  of 
Cadiz  were  the  only  handsome  ladies  in  the  world  ;  however, 
my  lord  would  have  had  but  a  sad  time  of  it  had  he  sojourned 
in  Santiago,  as  their  principal  amusement  is  dancing. 

The  Alameda  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  is  truly  an  enviable 
spot,  the  seats  filled  with  handsome  ladies  without  bonnets,  and 
dressed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  but  with  great  taste ; 
\\\e  principal  walks  full  to  overflowing,  with  young  beaux,  who, 
by-the-by,  are  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  French  fashion ;  — 
in  tbe  more  retired  parts  are  the  elderly  persons,  taking  ices 
and  other  refreshments ;  of  which  there  is  always  an  abundance 
hawked  about  for  sale  ;  —  and  tbough  last  not  least,  the  splen- 
did equipages  which  line  the  streets  on  each  side  of  the  Ala- 
meda, whose  owners,  if  young  persons,  are  promenading  in 
the-beautiful  walks,  or  if  elderly,  are  sitting  in  their  carriages^ 
in  the  shade  caused  by  the  trees,  enjoying  the  cool  afternoon, 
conversing  with  their  friends  as  they  pass  near  them,  and  thus 
reaping  all  the  benefit  of  this  public  place  of  anmsement  with- 
out being  obliged  to  go  through  all  the  formula  of  dress,  &c, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  they  appeared  on  foot. 

The  President,  General  Pietro,  in  full  dress,  usually  visits 
tbe  Alameda  on  Sundays  and  Mondays,  with  the  secretaries 
of  his  cabinet  and  such  ofiicers  as  wish  to  accompany  him,  — 
bis  handsome  coach  with  its  four  black  horses,  postillions,  foot- 
men and  escort  of  forty  or  fifty  hussars,  looks  more  like  the 
equipage  of  a  prince  than  that  of  a  republican '  president. 
This  coach  with  all  its  appendages  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  street, 
always  keeping  parallel  with  His  Excellency  while  he  is 
walking  in  the  Alameda.  He  is  frequently  attended  by  some 
of  the  foreign  diplomatic  agents. 

Th^  view  alone  from  this  deliglnful  place  is  almost  worth  a 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  The  snow  covered  Andes  tower- 
ing above  the  clouds  with  their  richly  silvered  tops,  appear  as 
though  they  were  not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  but  the  trav- 
eller is  apparently  as  far  from  them  after  proceeding  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  as  when  he  started !  Snow  made  brilliant  by 
the  sun  is  the  highest  visible  object,  beneath  tbe  blue  sky  ; 
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• 
then  appear  the  long,  thin,  etherial  clouds  partially  intercept- 
ing our  view  of  the  mountains,  like  the  finest  of  lace  thrown 
over  a  beautiful  face,  tending  to  soften  the  features  and  make 
it  look  still  more  beautiful.  Our  attention  is  next  attracted  bj 
the  greea  shrubbery  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in 
our  more  immediate  neighborhood, — then  to  the  cultivated cAa- 
cras  or  fields  ^-then  to  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  with  blossoms 
and  ripe  fruit  on  the  same  tree;  — ^^and  at  last  we  come  again 
to  the  sofas  of  the  Alameda,  to  that  attraction,  woman !  which 
we  gaze  upon  with  more  delight  than  all  the  previously  de- 
scribed wonders  of  God's  creation,  thanking  {lim  most  fervendj 
for  having  given  us  such  a  blessing. 
Boston^  Sept.   15,  1834.  Carlos. 


s    'THE    PENOBSCOT. 

The  Penobscot,  —  my  heart  leaps  at  the  very  name! 
But  when  I  tell  you  that  on  its  banks  is  the  spot  of  my  birth, 
that  the  sound  of  its  waters  was  the  evening  lullaby  of  mj 
early  childhood —^  and  that  I  have  played  alone  upon  its  briok 
before  our  cottage  door,  many  a  long  summer  aftemooD'— 
you  will  not  wonder  at  my  enthusiasm.  The  Indian's  ^  birchen 
canoe'  was  then  almost  constantly  gliding  along  on  its  surface; 
an  object  always  interesting  to  look  upon,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  the  fancy  and  soften  the  heart.  The  Indians  say,  that 
formerly,  they  could  navigate  its  waters  with  ease,  as  the 
stream,  before  the  white  man  cleared  away  the  forests,  ran  up 
as  well  as  down ;  but  now  they  are  often  seen  carrying  their 
canoes  on  their  shoulders  past  the  rapids,  which  are  somewhat 
numerous  and  difficult  to  ascend. 

Although  the  poor  red  men  are  fast  fading  away  before  the 
power  and  rapid  prosperity  of  the  whites ;  they  still  bold  pos- 
session, of  the  beautiful  islands  with  which  "their  native  stream 
abounds.  They  still  glide  over  its  ample  surface  and  mingle 
their  plsuntive  song  with  the  dash  of  its  loved  waters.  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  those  huge  oaks  and  elms,  (the  native 
growth  of  those  islands^  whose  wide  spread  branches  over- 
looked the  glassy  surface  of  the  still,  deep  water,  as  the 
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relics  of  antiquity  ;  and  imagine  them  replete  with  thrilling 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest.  My 
companion,  who  loves  to  indulge  my  romance,  remarked, 
^  what  beautiful  summer  residences  they  must  have  been  for 
the  chieftains  of  oiden  time !'  and  selected  one  of  the  finest 
as  a  spot  suited  for  the  scene  of  an  Indian  tale.  Doubtless 
many  an  Indian  maiden's  heart,  has  beat  gaily  in  her  bosom 
as  she  pushed  her  light  skiff  from  the  shore  and  joined  the 
chase  with  her  companions ;  and  many  an  Indian  bride  has 
here  been  wooed  and  won  by  some  young  brave  warrior  chief. 

The  Penobscot  resembles  somewhat  the  Connecticut  as  far 
up  as  Old-Town,  but  as  you  advance  above  this  place,  the 
Connecticut  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  it.  He  who  has 
not  been  above  Old-Town  knows  nothing  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Here  the  islands  begin  to  invite  the 
gaze  of  the  traveller,  and  the  river  widens  out  to  display  them 
on  its  bosom.  We  were  told  that  there  are  about  tliree  hun- 
dred such  islands,  varying  from  the  size  of  an  acre  to  that  of 
several  hundred  acres.  We  saw  one,  a  mile  at  least nn  length, 
and  the  river  at  the  same  place  appeared  to  be  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width.  The  river  varies  much  in  width  as  well  as  in 
depth  and  smoothness.  Sometimes  it  is  compressed  within 
the  compass  of  twenty  rods,  and  comes  tumbling  furiously 
along,  as  if  angry  with  the  rocks  which  lay  across  its  pathway ; 
at  other  times  it  looks  like  a  vast  polished  mirror  faithfully  re- 
flectine^  every  feature  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  country  above  Old-Town  is  very  level,  and  the  roads 
excellent ;  a  recommendation  which  cannot  be  given  of  many 
portions  of  this  State.  The  military  station  at  Houlton  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  completion  of  a  good  road  at  this 
early  date. 

Strangers  often  visit  Bangor, 'the  rising  city  of  the  East,' 
but  they  ought  to  go  up  the  Penobscot  valley  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  farther,  if  they  would  see  the  country  in  all  its 
wildness  and  promise  and  beauty.  «        S.  F.  W. 
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A  DREAM  OF  LIFE. 

I  HAD  t  ■trange  and  thrilling  dream,  — 
Befim  me  flowed  a  dark  broad  stream ; 
But  ^otB  of  Bimlight'oft  would  play 
Ita  surface  o*er — yet  brief  their  stay. 
Its  current  now  runs  smooth  below. 
And  now  impetuous  was  its  flow. 

Upon  this  tide  a  motley  throng, 
All  tending  downward,  swept  along. 
A  flaunting  ship  would  pass  me  now  — 
And,  fiillowing  close,  an  humbler  prow, 
Came  song  and  mirth  as  one  swept  by. 
The  other  wafted  forth  a  sigh. 

Here  floating  onward,  nde  by  aide. 
Two  barks  would  gaily  by  me  glide ; 
Another  glance —  and  one  was  gone  -— 
The  other  floated  on  alone. 
And  many  a  barge,  all  gay  and  bright^ 
Sunk  suddenly  before  my  sight. 

Far  down  the  stream  a  rock  rose  dark, 

And  on  it  shattered  every  bark. 

And  all  around  that  distant  speck 

Were  shadows — silence — gloomy  wreck ! 

That  stream  was  life — and  man  the  bark, 

And  death  the  rock  that  rose  so  dark! 


I. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  day  of  the  influeacc  which  womaa 
may  exert,  in  forming  and  elevating  our  national  character. 
As  feeble  as  her  intellect  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  and  few 
as  are  her  mental  resources,  there  are  many  who  maintain  that 
she  ought  to  come  forward  and  engage  fearlessly  in  every  ef- 
fort to  do  good ;  and  who  affirm  that  on  her  efforts  depend 
ckiefty  the  success  of  their  labor. 

If  such  be  the  influence  which  woman  may  and  otig'A^  to 
exert,  and  if  at  least  equal  aid  be  expected  of  her  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  good  and  noble  enterprise,  how  important 
is  it,  that  she  be  qualified  for  her  sphere  of  action,  and  rendered 
worthy  of  the  station  she  must  fill.  It  is  not  expected,  nor 
indeed  is  it  possible^  in  the  present  state  of  society,  that  every 
female  should  go  through  with  a  collegiate  course  of  study 
before  entering  upon  her  peculiar  duties.  But  it  is  very  de- 
arable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary ^  for  the  benefit  of  all,  that 
some  of  her  sex  should  be  thoroughly  educated,  and  that  the 
minds  of  the  majority  should  be  disciplined  by  severer  studies 
than  are  at  present  generally  pursuea. 

I  know  the  idea  prevails  to  some  extent,  that  to  give  our 
sex  a  thorough  education  would  unfit  them  for  domestic  du- 
ties. A  more  erroneous  idea  cannot  exist.  It  is  not  real 
Jcnowledge  which  injures  woman  ;  it  is  rather  the  superficial 
manner  in  which  she  b  educated,  and  the  affectation  of  what 
she  does  not  possess.  The  words  of  the  poet  apply  to  both 
sexes^ 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  daneerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.' 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  well  educated  female  who  did  not 
make  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. It  may  be  smd  in  reply  to  this,  that  well  educated  la- 
dies are  scarce.  True,  they  are ;  but  there  are  instances  8u£» 
ficient  to- show  us  bow  their  taleots  are  applied,  and  to  encour* 
m  us  in  the  hope,  tfiat  the  same  attainments  in  others  wouU 
emct  similar  reniks. 

It  has  been  said  that  gifted  women  sometimes  afiect  a  sap» 
periority  to  their  husbands.  If  any  jealousy  exists  in  this  pn^ 
taculaTi  k  is  lUterly  unfounded.    Show  me  a  woman 
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chargeable  with  this  fault,  aod  I  will  show  you  one  who,  to  t 
superficial  education,  unites  neither  the  ordinary  capacity,  nor 
discernment  of  her  sex.  Any  sensible  woman  knows,  that  her 
place  b  neither  above  nor  below  her  husband,  and  if  she  ens 
she  is  careful  to  err  on  the  right  side ;  and  she  feels  it  a 
privilege  to  treat  him  always  with  respect*     Instances  can  be 

E reduced,  where  men  of  inferior  minds,  have  been  sustained 
y  the  superior  management  of  a  gifted  wife,  in  a  station  thej 
could  not  otherwise  have  filled  vnih  any  degree  of  credit  to 
themselves,  or  satisfaction  to  their  employers  ;  and  that,  too, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
wife.  Woman  is  not  a  selJUk  being.  There  are  abundant 
proofs  everywhere  around  us,  of  her  disinterestedness ;  and 
she  asks  for  knowledge,  not  to  gratify  her  vanity,  but  chiefly 
to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  streams  of  her  benevolence.  She 
would  cultivate  her  mental  powers,  and  thus  widen  her  influ- 
ence, that  she  might  make  others  better  and  happier  around  her. 
She  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  gifted  and  the  noble  of 
the  other  sex,  in  all  their  efibrts  to  bless  mankind.  Knowing 
her  weaJcnesSi  she  feels  the  need  of  that  power  which  knowl- 
edge imparts,  to  make  her  efibrts  in  elevating  the  human 
character,  more  efficient.  Yes,  woman  must,  and  wovld  do 
much.  But  I  ask  again,  must  she  not  be  qualified  for  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  which  the  public  voice  assigns  to  her  ?  The 
pulpit  and  the  press  loudly  proclaim  her  responsibilities.  I^ 
her  then  be  furnished  with  means  to  obtain  a  solid  education, 
such  as  will  form  a  proper  basis  for  a  noble,  a  persevering, 
and  a  useful  character :  and  let  her  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion, such  a  structure  as  her  time  and  privileges  allow. 

The  study  of  the  abstruse  sciences  has  been  objected  to,  as 
unsuitable  for  the  formation  of  the  female  mind  ;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  such  an  opinion.  Surely,  if  her 
mind  is  naturally  weaker  and  more  changeable  than  that  of 
the  other  sex,  she  needs  discipline  that  shall  strengthen  it, 
and  she  needs  too,  the  knowledge  that  shall  unfold  all  its  nxp- 
teries  and  intricate  unndtngs^  and  that  shall  help  her  to  bring 
out  all  the  treasures  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  which  toight 
otherwise  remain  dormant  forever.  If  she  really  possw 
mental  vigor  equal  to  the  other  sex,  (and  it  cannot  be  proved, 
as  it  has  been  already  said,  that  she  does  not,  until  she  has  eo- 
joyed  equal  privileges  for  the  forming  of  a  strong  and  discrim- 
mating  mbd,)  why  should  she  not  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the 
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powers  of  her  mind  to  the  same  extent  ?  Mathematical  and 
metaphysical  studies  should  enter  into  the  ordinary  education 
of  every  female.  As  a  wife  and  mother,  she  will  feel  the  un- 
told value  of  their  aid,  if  she  never  moves  beyond,  the 
walls  of  her  own  dwelling.  In  her.domestic  relations,  she  has 
oft  repeated  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  traits  of  mor- 
al character,  strengthened  by  mental  culture ;  and  with  her 
present  resources,  it  is  a  wonder  that  she  does  not  more  fre- 
quently fail  in  the  performance  of  her  arduous  duties.  She 
must  possess  not  only  the  knowledge  to  devise,  and  wisdom  to 
execute,  and  discrimination  to  survey  the  secret  springs  of  ac- 
tion, but  patience  that  never  tires,  —  firmness  that  never  wav-^ 
ers  —  perseverance  and  mildness  that  shall  never  falter  or  grow 
weary,  and  powers  of  endurance  such  as  only  woman  needs. 
Man  occasionally  is  called  to  sustain  such  a  character ;  woman, 
as  a  wife  and  mother,  always.  Must  there  not,  then,  be  uni- 
ted with  piety  in  woman,  much  of  mental  discipline?  —  The 
injurious  impression  that  a  superficial  education  is  all  that 
woman  needs  must  be  corrected.  Let  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics be  the  basis  of  a  young^  lady's  education,  and  she  will 
then  improve  by  every  subsequent  exercise  of  her  mental  pow- 
ers. That  levity  and  changeableness  of  character,  so  often 
attributed  to  woman,  is  perhaps  owing  entirely  to  the  manner 
m  which  she  is  educated.  We  need  seminaries  of  learning 
which  shall  embrace  all  the  privileges  that  our  colleges  furnish, 
and  which  shall  be  solely  under  the  guidance  of  females  of 
high  moral  and  intellectiml  attainments.  The  already  half 
enlightened  state  of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  permits  us 
to  hope,  that  such  seminaries  will  soon  be  established,  and 
that  thoroughly  educated  females  will  be  found  to  give  them  a 
character  equal  to  that  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  day.  Let 
then,  those  females  who,  by  any  toil  and  sacrifice,  can  be  cor- 
rectly instructed' in  the  general  course  of  study-  pursued  in  our 
best  colleges,  earnestly  avail  themselves  of  their  uncommon 
privilege.  Let  them,  then,  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sex.  We  have  even  now,  ladies  among  us,  who 
are  qualified  to  superintend  such  seminaries,  but  there  are  few, 
if  any,  who  do  not  need  a  more  critical  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
ces to  engage  as  instructors.  A  Willard,  a  Beecher,  a  Childj 
and  a  Sigourney,  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  fe- 
male attainments ;  but  we  want  many  others  who  shall  tread 
in  their  footsteps,  and  improve  upon  their  example. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  deep  iDterest  wotnao  is  begiDQiDg  to 
feel  m  everything  which  relates  to  the  improvement  of  mmd 
and  morals  throughout  our  republic,  we  might  tremble  for  the 
institutions  of  our  country.  But  she  will  be  at  her  post,  if  the 
hour  of  trial  comes  —  and  she  may  have  it  in  her  power  to 
avert  the  impending  evil.  She  may  now  be  training  up 
another  Washington^  who  shall  save  his  country  from  the  po- 
litical and  moral  evils  which  already  are  felt  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  which  may  ere  loag  throw  a  chilling  blight  over 
our  national  prosperity. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  at  the  obstacles  which  now  im- 
pede our  progress.  If  much  is  demanded  of  us  —  muck  in 
proportion  to  our  privileges  —  let  us  not  sit  down  dishearten- 
ed and  inactive,  but  let  us  nobly  meet  those  demands  and  en- 
gage heart  and  hand  in  every  good  work.  We  can  educate 
ourselves.  A  Franklin  did  it,  — and  woman  may  emulate  his 
example..  Experience  and  observation  shall  assist  in  teaching 
us  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  —  the  example  of  the  Roman 
and  Spartan  woiAen  -*  firmness  and  intrepidity, — and  the  memr 
ory  of  the  mother  of  Washington  shaU  prompt  us  to  fulfil  aU 

our  sacred  obligations. 

S.F.W. 


TO 


God  bless  thee  lady,  may  thy  path 

Be  strew'd  for  aye»  with  flowers, 
Unfolding  each  successive  day, 

And  cheered  by  sun  and  showers ; 
But  should  the  thorns  of  life  appear. 

Instead  of  power  to  wound, 
May  they  but  whisper, '  't  is  not  here 

True  happiness  is  found.'  A.  D*  ^- 
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THEGIRLWHO   WAS   HARRIED  TO  THE  MAN  SHE 

DID  NOT   LIKE. 

Ovu  village  has  certainly  produced  an  unuiual  number  of  remarkable 
perMmages,  considering  it  is  such  a  little  place.  I  do  not  exactly  know  the 
number  of  miles  it  contains,  but  it  goes  to  the  further  side  of  Sh^nobee-hill 
south,  to  the  end  of  the  Tacher-swamp  on  the  west,  to  the  pine  forest  on 
the  north,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  great  pond  on  the  east.  Any  one  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  ride  round  in  it,  (no  heavy  trouble  either,  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  for  the  roads  are  excellent — being  repaired  every  raring 
after  the  snow  Is  gone)  and  look  at  the  before  named  hill,  swamp,  forest, 
and  pond,  might  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  its  size. 

Many  extraordlnarv  persons  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  our  vil- 
lage, how  many,  the  time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate.  It  is  singular  that  t 
spot  thus  distinguished,  should  hitherto  have  attained  so  little  celebrity  in  a 
worid  whose  susceptibilities  are  all  awake  to  the  curious  and  wonderful  — 
but  It  is  a  litUe  out  of  the  way,  and  the  world  has  probably,  found  other 
things  to  think  of. 

One  of  our  remarkable  personages  was  Phebe  Felt,  relict  of  Ensign  Solo- 
mon Felt,  the  shoemaker  and  mender,  who  died  many  vears  ago.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  her  life  I  saw  her  frequently,  and  witii  Uie  history 
of  her  early  life  have  become  perfectly  familiar,  and  therefore  hope  no 
one  may  question  the  truth  of  this  tale,  as  I  had  it  dircctiy  from  my  third 
cousin  Hannah  Bamum,  who  had  it  from  the  widow  Jeremy,  her  moth- 
er's aunt,  who  had  it  from  old  Mrs  Titcomb,  mother  to  the  Colonel,  who  is  • 
our  head-singer  and  first  militia  officer.  Shej  again,  had  it  from  Maior  Hun- 
tington the  blacksmith  long  since  deceased,  in  consequence  of  a  rheumatic 
fever,  who  finallv,  received  the  account,  by  means  of  two  or  three  of  his 
friends,  directiy  m>m  the  four  Miss  Babcocks'  spinsters,  who  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  Captain  Patch,  the  tailor,  who  was  next  door  neighbor  to  Phebe 
Felt.  Having  thus  taken  unwearied  pains  to  trace  this  story  to  its  source, 
and  feeling  perfecUy  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  as  to  its  authenticity,  I  hope 
it  may  be  received  with  due  credence  as  unquestionable  matter  of  fact,  for 
very  few  people  read  a  tale  which  they  suppose  to  be  fictitious,  with  the  in- 
terest which  they  feel  in  a  story  which  is  warranted  to  be  true. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Phebe  Felt  was  at  my  aunt  Bamum's.  It  was 
a  snowy  day  and  my  home  was  distant  from  the  school,  so  I  went  there  to 
dine  with  Hannah,  who  attended  school  with  me.  While  we  Were  dining, 
Phebe  Felt  came  in,  and  my  aunt  with  true  hospitality  invited  her  to  at 
down  with  us,  which  she  readily  did.  She  was  a  plain  tidy  looking  body 
with  a  very  wild  eye,  which  danced  about  incessanUy  from  one  object  to 
another.  Once  or  twice  it  rested  for  a  single  moment  upon  me  with  an  in- 
tensity which  made  me  recoil  —  but  she  did  not  speak  to  me.  Directiy  she 
began  to  talk  to  my  uncle  about  the  affairs  of  Spain  —  <  of  the  old  bigot 
Ferdinand  who  sat  in  his  palace  embroidering  petticoats  for  the  virgin  Mary 
while  the  welfare  of  his  beautiful  kingdom  was  all  neglected,  of  the  elorious 
Riego,  who  fell  a  noble  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  —  and  then  she  told 
us  of  the  barbarity  of  Gen.  Morillo,  an  instance  of  which  she  related  to  us. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  but  she  said  she  hadpust 
read  it  in  the  minister's  paper,  and  therefore  we  did  not  hesitate  to  believe 
it.  All  public  journals  ought  to  tell  the  truth  as,  no  doubt  they  do — 
and  our  excellent  pastor,  who  is  himself  a  model  of  veracity,  would  not 
certainly  encourage  or  patronise  any  periodical  upon  whose  correctness  be 
ndght  not  fully  depend. 
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*  Gen.  Morillo/  said  Phebe  Felt,  «  was  sitting  in  his  tent  one  day  after  din- 
ner, when  one  of  his  soldiers  brought  to  him  a  boy  who  had  come   to  heg 
the  life  of  his  father;  a  guerilla  captain,  lately  taken  prisooer  and  condemn- 
ed to  die  on  the  following  morning.    The  lad  threw  himself  at  the  general's 
feet  and  entreated  that  he  might  Be  suffered  to  die  in  his  fathers  stead. 
Morillo  listened  very  kindly  to  him,  and  seemed  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
take  his  life,  but  inquired  of  him  if  he  would  give  one  of  his  ears  to  sare 
his  father.    The  boy  readily  consented,  and  Morillo  ordered  the  ear  to  be 
cut  off  in  pieces.    The  boy  endured  the  anguish  without  even  a  groan,  and 
then  claimed  his  father's  liberty.    '*  Slay"  cried  Morillo  "  are  you  willing  to 
lose  your  other  ear  ?  otherwise  your  father  will  not  be  liberated."    **  I  have 
suffered  much'  said  the  gallant  boy '  but  for  my  father's  sake,  I  am  willinir 
to  suffer  more."    The  other  ear  was  then  struck  off  at  a  blow  when  the  tyrant 
exclaimed.    '  The  father  of  such  a  son  is  dangerous  to  our  country.     Let  the 
ffuerilla  captain  be  instantly  led  out  to  the  scaffold.'    The  poor  maimed  bleed- 
ing child  rushed  out  to  witness  the  ignominious  death  of  the  noble  parent,  for 
whose  deliverance  he  had  vainly  suffered.' 

We  were  so  much  affected  by  this  melancholy  narrative,  that  we  burst  into 
tears,  and  could  not  finish  our  dinner.  Oiie  of  the  school-girls  who  was  pres- 
ent, was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  anecdote,  that  she  went  home  and  arrang- 
ed it  in  a  dramatic  form,  for  our  next  school  theatricals.  Our  instructor  said 
it  was  an  admirable  drama,  and  yet  when  it  came  to  be  acted  before  the  whole 
assembled  village,  it  did  not  go  off  with  much  eclat. 

Th6next  time  Phebe  Felt  was  at  Deacon  Haskell's,  whither  I  had  gone  on 
an  errand  for  my  mother.  She  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  talking^of  the  guilt  and 
misery  of  this  present  evil  world,  the  wars  aud  coromotioDS  whitm  spread 
desolation  over  its  fair  face,  and  the  oppressive  tyranny  by  which  the  ssoos 
aud  daughters  of  liberty  are  held  in  bondage.  From  this  subject,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  impurities  of  the  visible  church,  upon  which  she  descanted  and 
enlarged  until  I  began  to  think  it  was  the  very  palace  of  iniquity,  rather 
than  the  sacred  and  holy  fabric  I  had  hitherto  considered  it.  Then  she  be- 
gan to  lament  her  own  wickedness,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  clasped 
hands,  she  bewailed  her  numberless  and  aggravated  offences.  I  shrunk 
from  her  with  horror.  *  Poor,  wicked  wretch/  thought  I,  *  what  monstrooa 
thing  can  she  have  done  ?* 

But  when  she  came  to  particularize  her  transgressions,  I  found  the  sins 
she  deplored  with  such  deep  hbhorrence,  and  so  many  tears,  were  only 
vain  thoughts  and  feelings  of  resentment  towards  those  who  had  cruelly  in- 
jured her.  These  sins  appeared  so  frightful  to  her,  because  she  was  men- 
tally contrasting  them  with  the  infinite  purity  of  him  who  has  commanded 
us  to  •  be  holy  as  he  is  holy.'  The  thought  instantly  occurred  to  me,  *  1 
have  done  all  those  wrong  things,  and  a  hundred  more.  She  is  not  half  so 
bad  as  I  am.'  I  was  mournfully  ruminating  upon  this  subject  for  some  time, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  she  had  finished  speaking  and  gone  away —  and 
that  the  Deacon  and  his  wife  had  put  on  their  outside  garments,  to  go  to 
lecture,  until  the  former  gently  aroused  me  from  my  unpleasant,  but  really 
useful  reverie,  with  *  Ruthy,  dear,  did  your  ma'am  send  you  for  cmything 
particular?* 

*  Oh  yes,  sir,'  said  I,  starting  up  from  the  rocking-chair,  and  then  hesita- 
ted, and  finally,  hung  down  my  head,  and  was  silent* 

*  Well,  dear,  what  tras  it,  then?' 

*  /  cannot  remember,  sir.* 

'Oh,  then,'  said  the  Deacon,  struggling  to  suppress  a  broad  laugh,  which, 
in  spite  of  his  wonted  kindness  and  sobriety,  had  nearly  escaped  him,  *  then 
you  had  better  go  home,  and  come  again  tomorrow^ 

The  former  part  of  this  suggestion,  1  readily  acceded  to  with  all  my  heart, 
but  the  latter  was  transferred  to  my  sister,  as  I  was  too  much  mortified  to 
carry  the  same  errand  again. 
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From  this  time,  I  sought  opportuditiefl  of  seeing  Phe'be  Felt,  and  listening 
to  her  wild  conversation.  How  much  I  used  to  Wonder  at  her.  She  was 
entirely  different  from  every  body  in  our  village.  People  said  she  wtf 
crazed  by  reading  so  much  —  and  that  it  was  trouble  and.  disappointment 
which  first  induced  her  to  seek  consolation  in  books  In  compliance  wiih 
my  often  repeated  solicitations,  my  cousin  Hannah  at  length  bruj^l^c  ma 
her  whole  history,  as  she  had  teazdd  it  from  har  a.unt,  who  always  t'dU  ra* 
luctant  to  look  over  old  things.  Perhips  there  were  twenty  othor  psoplo 
who  might  have  told  me  her  whole  story,  bat  bMng  a  little  girl,  I  uij  not 
venture  to  inquire  of  grown-up  people,  unless  they  were  my  .relaUoas. 
How  many  good  things  1  might  have  found  out  Old  De&con  Downey,  who 
deceased  very  long  ago,  was  possessed  of  an  immense  fund  of  local  iniorma- 
tion.  I  heard  a  few  of  his  good  stories  before  his  death,  and  ragrdlteJ  qs,- 
ceedingly  that  he  should  so  soon  have  left  us« 

It  appears  that  when  Phebe  Felt,  or  Phebe  Brown,  as  she  was  then  call- 
ed, was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  her  parents  died,  and  left  her  to  the 
care  of  a  married  sister,  who-  was  many  years  older  than  herself.  Phube 
was  a  very  quiet,  patient  girl.  She  had  always  been  told  exactly  what  she 
must  do,  and  what  she  must  not  do,  and  never  thought  of  disobeying,  or  imag- 
ined that  she  could  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  took  upon  them.- 
selvcfl  the  dictation  of  her  conduct  fiihe  tended  the  children,  and  went  and 
came  at  her  sister's  command,  without  ever  saying'  i  had  rather  not  do. so. 
No  one  had  any  trouble  with  her,  and  every  body  spoke  of  hei:  as  a  remark- 
ably sedate  and  well-behaved  young  woman.  When  she  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty V  her  «ister  died  suddenly,  leaving  her  husband,  and  five  or 
six  great  boys.  It'was  a  real  loss  to  them,  for  she  was  a  kind  and  sensible 
woman,  and  the  son  needs  a  mother*?  care,-  as  truly  as  the  daughter  does* 
The  troubles  of  life  may  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  poor  girl  who  has.no 
mother  to  support  her  in  her  heaviness,  but  the  vices  of  this  world 
come  with  more  terrible  power  against  the  good  principles  of  that  lonely 
boy,  whose  gentlest,  kindest  friend  is  no  more  present  to  guide  and  watch 
over  him  in  his  hour  of  temptation,  and  the  time  of  his  trial  and  perplexity. 

Phebe's  heart  was  almost  broken  for  the  loss  of  her  good  friend.  iShe  had 
now  the  weight  of  household  care  upon  her  own  head,  in  addition,  to  the 
management  of  those  lawless  children  ;  and  when  she  would  gladly  have 
sat  down  to  weep  heartily  alone  and.in  silence,  she  -was  obliged  to  dry  her 
eyes,  and  work,  and  scold,  er  counsel,  as  occasion  might  require.  It  was 
very* hard,  but  she  could  endure  it.  A  heavier  trial  was  preparing  for  her, 
under  the  burden  of  which,  her  spirit  was  to  break,  and  iier  reasonj  to 
waver  ^ 

It  occurred  to  Ensign  Solomon  Felt,  at  the  funeral  of  his  wile,  that  fae 
would  now  be  obliged  to  seek  another  to  fill  her  place,  vacated  by  death ; 
and  looking  around  among  the  circle  of  his  friends,  his  eye  rested  upon  poor 
Phebe,  whom  he  mentally  decided  as  his  future  bride  and  house-keeper.  TUs 
decision  wjis  as  full  and  firm  as  it  was  sudden  —  but  the  ensign  was  a  calm, 
moderate  person,  and  uo  dri9er.  He  never  was  in  a  hurry,  but  always 
waited  for  the  proper  tim^  and  place  —  so  he  did  not  mention  bis  bonevoleat 
design  to  the  object  of  it»  until  a  fortnight  afterwai'ds,  on  Saturday  evening, 
when  the  work  was  done,  and  the  boys  at  rest,  aod  Uie  house  still.  When 
Phebe  took  her  bible  and  sat  down  in  the  corner  to  read  her  cu.Uomary  chap- 
ter to  herself,  her  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  rou*;h  voice  ^f'tae 
Ensien,  modulaled  a  little  to  suit  tlie  occasion. 

*  Well,  Phebe,  weVe  had  a  great  loss,  and  it.  becomes  us  to  bear  it  like 
Christian  people  —  but  Tve  been  thinking,  that  it  is  not  gpoi  for  man  to  be 
alone,  and  the  poor  boys  need  a  mother  to  take  care  of  them,  and  a  stranger 
would  not  do  so  well  by  them  —  so  —  I  have  concluded  to  make  a  wife  of  you 

Phebe  started  convulsively,  —  *  I  knew  it  would  surprise  you  a  little,  hot' 
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I  don't  know  any  girl  that  deserves  a  good  husband  better  than  you  do  For 
youVe  always  beliaved  well,  as  every  Dody  says,  and  I  hope  you  always  wifl. 
Yes,  we  have  met  with  a  great  loss,*  he  added,  as  Phebe  covered  her  face 
with  her  apron,  and  sobbed  aloud  in  an  agony  of  grief,  <  but  I  hope  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  bear  it  patiently  —  good  night  to  you ;'  and  he  went  off 
without  waiting  for  Phebe*s  <  good  night,*  as  he  saw  that  she  coald  not 
speak. 

After  he  had  gone  out,  the  poor  girl  wept  more  freely,  for  she  knew  thai 
no  mortal  eye  would  witness  her  sorrow.  <  Oh,*  thought  she,  'isitiM 
enough  to  lose  my  dear  father  and  mother,  and  my  dear  kind  sister,  without 
being  obliged  to  marry  that  old  creature  with  his  grey  hair,  and  his  red 
nose,  and  his  green  eyes.  Oh,  I  wont !  I  know  I  wont !  1*11  tell  uacle 
and  aunt  —  and  I  know  I  wont  have  him.'  She  wept  until  her  tears  were 
all  spent,  and  then  she  covered  over  the  fire,  laid  the  shovel  and  ton^s 
down  before  it,  to  prevent  its  rolling  out  into  tiie  'fl«x>r,  sat  back  the  chain 
into  their  places,  and  retired  to  her  little  room. 

The  next  day  being  Sabbath,  no  secular  affairs  were  alluded  tD,  Phebe 
avoided  talkine  with  the  Ensign  as  much  as  pojsible,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  beautiful  indication  of  her  maiden  delicacy.  It  probably  never  once 
occurred  to  him,  that  she  could  feel  otherwise  than  happy,  and  grateful  for  the 
honor  he  was  about  to  confer  upan  her.  He  supposed  that  all  women  prefer 
matrimony  to  celibacy,  and  that  the  reason  why  some  continue  unmarried  a, 
that  they  find  no  one  to  marry.  The  next  morning  he  went  away  on  a 
journey  of  a  few  day's  length,  but  left  a  request  witn  the  town  clerk,  that 
his  intention  of  marriage  with  Phebe  Brown,  might  be  made  publicly  knowa 
the  same  afternoon,  as  it  was  town-meeting  day. 

When  the  Iwys  returned  from  school  that  night,  Phebe  was  just  taking 
in  the  clothes-line,  for  it  had  been  a  very  good  drying  day.  ^ 

*  Phe,*  cried  the  eldest,  bawling  at  the  very  top  of  his  real -Felt- voice,  1 
say,  Phe,  are  you  a  going  to  marry  Dad  V  She  shook  her  head  at  him,  hot 
he  continued  shouting  his  ungracious  inquiry  until  he  came  near  eiiou|[o 
to  hear  her  indignant,  *  No.' 

*  Yes,  you  be,*  said  the  next,  *  BUly  Patch,  says  you  be.'  She  told  tiieiB 
to  *  hold  their  tongues,  and  eat  their  supper,  but  they  continued  tossiog  np 
their  straw  hats,  and  vociferating,  to  the  popular  air  of  Yankee  Doodle, 

'  Bniifo  Felt  is  eomo  to  town, 
What  d>e  think  he  isarter? 
Comeacouriing  Phebe  Brown, 
Majur  Brown**  dBtter.* 

*  What,  have  the  young  ones  got  the  news  so  soon  ?*  cried  fat  aant  Browa, 
waddling  in,  quite  out  of  breath  —  Phebe,  dear,  what  makei  you  in  such  a 
haste  to  marry  ?  There  is  time  enough  yet  —  you  oueht  to  wait  ijieceoi 
spell.'  *  Oh,  aunt,*  exclaimed  Phebe,  weeping  again,  '  rsfaa*nt  havejum— 
and  I  don*t  mean  to.  I  do*nt  like  him.*  - 

'  Not  like  him,*  cried  her  aunt,  angrily,  *  one  of  the  likeliest  men  in  town 
—  a  man  that's  been  faithful  and  kind  to  your  sister  for  twelve  years,  ^^ 
pray,  would  you  marry  ?' 

*  Nobody  —  nobody  in  the  world  ;'  said  poor  Phebe, '  I  know  he  is  a  gooi 
man,  but  I  do  not  want  to  marry  him,  or  any  body  else.' 

*  Nonsense,'  said  the  aunt,'  what  a  fuss  girls  do  make  when  they  have 
a  good  chance.  It's  all  a  pretence,  Phebe  —  You  'd  feel  rather  dismal  now, 
11  he  should  take  you  at  your  word,  and  let  you  go.*  AU  the  poor  girl 
could  say  was  unavailing — <  'T  was  only  bashfulness,  and  she  would  get 
over  it  by  and  by.' 

Phebe  had  been  from  her  childhood,  accustomed  to  submission,  anliinite(i, 
unquestioning  submission.  An  overwhelming  torrent  pf  influence  was  now 
bearing  down  against  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  oppose  it  Her  (Heodi 
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were  in  the  fi;rave.aDd  her  numerous  distant  relations  were  all  of  one  mind 
in  regard  to  this  afllair.  *  it  was  proper  that  she  should  marry  the  Ensien  — 
she  was  a  poor  girl  without  a  home.  She  could  be  useful  in  the  £nngn*s 
family,  and  nobody  else  wanted  her.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  a  little  offish 
now,  but  she  would  come  round  by  and  by.  Girls  never  know  their  own 
minds.*  So  the  wedding  day  was  appointed,  and  aunt  Brown  made  the 
plumb  cake.  Foor  orphan  girl.  She  felt  that  nothing  else  was  left  for  her 
hut  to  submit)  as  she  always  had  done  so.  She  washed  and  starched  her 
white  cambric  frock  and  muslin  cape,  and  plaited  the  boys*  ruffles,  and  put  the 
house  in  order,  as  aunt  Brown  told  her  to  do.  She  went  about  with  a  heavy 
hea^,  doing,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  whatever  her  hand  found  necessary 
to  be  done,  saying  not  a  word,  smiling  never,  and  shedding  not  a  tear.  The 
boisterous  merriment  and  rude  jesting  of  the  boys,  affected  her  not  in  the 
least,  and  it  was  only  when  the  sad  hour  arrived,  when  the  company  were 
all  assembled,  and  she  herself  dressed  in  her  finest  apparel,  with  the  new 
comb,  and  large,  elennt,  gold  beads  which  the  Ensign  had  purchased 
for  her,  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  her  life  she  bad  done,  that  she 
burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  '  Oh, 
Phebe,  dear,*  cried  fat  aunt  Brown,  *  you  aint  a  going  to  spoii  your  eyes 
just  now,  when  you  want  to  look  the  prettiest.' 

'  1  dou*t  care  how  1  look,'  said  Phebe,  *  1  do'nt  think  I  ought  to  have  him, 
and  I  don*t  mean  to.' 

Aunt  Brown  was  in  a  complete  puzzle.  She  adjusted  her  cap,  smoothed 
down  her  dress,  asked  Phebe  to  tie  her  shoe,  and  was  thinking  what  she 
could  do  to  bring  the  girl  out  of  her  unwonted  *  tantrems/  when  glancing 
her  eye  towards  the  door,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  —  *  Well,  it's  too  late  to 
repent  when  the  devil  conies,  and  there 's  the  parson  at  the  door.'  Phebe 
started,  but  again  the  idea  of  submission  occurred  to  her,  and  she  suffered 
aunt  Brown  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and  lead  her  into  the  room,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  quickly  performed.  ' 

Little  Phebe  Brown,  the  Major's  daughter,  had  heen  a  silent,  gentle,  and 
subfitisiive  girl  —  but  Phebe  Felt  was  quite  another  creature.  She  was 
now  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  indignation  and  resentment,  which 
DO  one  could  have  suspected  to  be  within  that  kind  bosom,  and  under  the 
long  lashes  of  that  mild,  down*cast  eye  —  but  there  it  was,  fierce  as  a  catC' 
mount,  and  all  her  friends  learned  to  be  cautious  how  they  encountered  it. 
As  she  had  timerously  expressed  her  want  of  affectionate  regard  for  the  En- 
aign  previous  to  their  marriage,  so  now  she  scrupled  not  to  declare  that  '  she 
liked  him  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and  not  only  him,  but  the  boys  too, 
for  his  sake.'  She  did  not  exactly  treat  them  ill,  for  it  was  not  in  het 
amiable  nature,  to  treat  any  one  really  ill,  but  she  showed  a  total  want  of 
love  towards  them,  and  a  disregard  for  their  comfort.  The  house  was  no 
longer  tidy  and  well  arranged,  and  its  inmates  smiling  and  happy  as  for- 
merly. The  poor  woman  was  not  herself  now,  or  rather,  Phebe  relt  was 
no  longer  Phebe  Brown. 

A  sad  time  of  it  they  had  at  Ensign  Felt's  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Phebe 
had  taken  to  learning,  the  Ensign  had  taken  to  melancholy,  and  the  boys 
had  taken  to  follow  their  own  devices.  Then  the  Ensign  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, the  boys  went  out  to  work,  and  one  third  of  the  property  came  to 
Phebe  Felt,  subiect,  however,'to  the  direction  of  Deacon  Haskell,  who  was 
a  truly  good  and  honest  man. 

Phebe  was  now  free,  but  her  spirit  was  broken,  her  reason  impaired, 
and  all  mankind  and  womankind  hateful  to  her,  because  of  their  relation- 
ship to  Ensign  Felt  and  aunt  Brown.  She  was  a  wretched  wanderer  about 
the  woods  and  l^ills,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  communication  with  those  who 
would  gladly  have  shown  her  kindness  —  and  seeking  only  in  books 
the    consolation   for  a  wounded  heart.     It  was  not  until  her  mind  was 
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brought  under- the  gentle  influence  of  religion,  (which  I  think  was  effected 
b^  the  irresistible  kindness  of  Deacon  and  JVIrs  Haskell,  two  excellent  per- 
sons as  they  are,)  that  she  iorgave  the  dead  the  injuries  she  had  suffered 
from  them,,  forgave  the.world  lor  the  wrongs  she  .had  endured  in  it,  bowed 
izfeekly  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  was  at  peace  with  all. 

""If  1  have  exaggerated  or  misrepresented  aught  that  relates  to  her  story, 
r  trust  she  will  lorgive  me  now^  for  I  loved  and  pitied  her,  was  exceedingly 
troubled  when  1  heard  she  was  ill  wiih  a  brain- fever  and  wept  when  1 
learned  (hat  "her  suffering  spirit  had  departed  hence.  Why  should  1  have 
wept,  when  so  grand  and  glorious  a  change  had  come  over  the  forlorn  daugh- 
ter  of  affliction !  —  Heaven  is  the  blessed  place  *  where  the  wicked  ceaae 
fcMn  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  Ruth. 


THZ  TEARS 


I  flX  w  two  pearly  tears  that  shone,  both  beautiful  both  bright ;  — 
As,  aide  by  side,  they  glistened  in  the  mellow  ray  of  night: 
And  both  had  stood  in  beauty's  eye,  and  stole  o'er  beauty's  cheek ; 
Alas !  no  kindred  tales  to  us,  those  pearly  tear  drops  speak  1 

One  sprang" to  Kfe  when  joy  was  high,  when  hope  was  changed  to  gladness ! 
When  the  heart  beat  quick,  that  tear  wasfhed,  that  had  no  birth  in  sadness  ! 
When  the  voice  was  mute  with  exstacy  too  glowing  to  be  spoken. 
Then  sprang  that  pearly  tear  to  life ;  — ^joys  only  answering  token  ! 

One  was  the  tear  that  sorrow  wept;  -—  when  the  heart  was  torn  and  chiU  ! 
When  each  fond  chord  hope's  finger  touched  in  (he  aching  breast  was  still ! 
'  Vlien  the  gentle  voice  of  sympathy,  imparted  no  relief, 
.  Iren  sprong'that  pearly  tear  to  life ;  the  soil  mute  voice  of  grief! 

A  who  that  viewed  those  smiling  tears,  thus  sparkling  side  by  side, 
id  dreamed  they  were  not  sister  drops  escaped  from  joy's  Bweet  tide  ; 
*at  one  was  loosed  in  anguish,  from  the  current  of  despair! 
.  aid  treachery  be  nourished  'neath  a  thing  so  heavenly  fair  P 

.  'N  the  smile  when  hope  has-fled  upon  the  blanching  cheek ! 
'  -  wU  the  woes  that  tear  the  throbbing  breast,  the  lip  disdain9  to  speak, 
lows  the  bloom  of  innocence  iipon  the  unruffled  brow  -, 
.:  bore.the  seal  of  virtue  once,  —  is  stamped  by  falsehood  now ! 

.  '  r/hen  the  beam*  that  lit  the  soul  imparts  no  radiance  there, 
;hc  fainting  spirit  yearns  to  find  some  refuge  from  despair, 
<  the  false  ray  that,  cheering,  gleams  awhile  in  treechery's  eye  ; 
\  ^.A  fades ;  and  leaves  the  blighted  soul,-*  to  wither,  —  droop,  —  and  die  t 
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PHR  ENOLOGY. 
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Boston  is  the  strong  hold  of  Phrenology  in  our  Republic. 
Here  the  science  is  pursued  with  that  confidence  which  truth, 
when  felt,  always  inspires  its  votaries.  Here  the  publication 
of  the  {works  of  Spurzheim,  the  Combes,  and  Caldwell,  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  tlie  community  the  means  of  learn- 
ing what  phrenology  is,  and  what  it  is  calculated  to  do  for  hu- 
man happiness  and  improvement.  The  result  is  that  the  sci- 
ence has  become  popular  and  gained  a  credence  among  all 
classes  which,  two  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  thought  the 
height  of  folly  to  have  anticipated. 

The  Phrenological  Society  in  this  city  organized  the  very 
evening  on  which  Spurzheim  the  great  champion  of  this  phil- 
osophy, expired,  is  respectable  and  increasing.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  Society,  a  ^  Phrenological  Journal*  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  this  season  a  course  of*  Lectures  on  the  science  is 
instituted ;  and  the  large  and  intelligent  audience  weekly  gath- 
ered, bears  testimony  to  the  interest  excited  by  this  sublime 
philosophy. 

While  such  is  the  progress  of  phrenological  principle^  in 
Boston,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  other  cities  of  the  Union, 
the  popular  mind  is  aroused  and  in  earnest  on  this  subject. 
We  have  before  us  an  excellent  article,  contained  in  the 
'  American  Monthly  Magazine,'  published  at  New  York,  from 
which  we  will  give  an  extract. 

<  It  is  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  sneer  at  Phrenology  now.  The 
doctrine  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy.  It  is  strong,  vigorous,  active, 
and  rapidly  in  progress.  The  popular  mind  has  be^un  to  act  upon  it. 
Sarcasm  answers  no  longer  the  purpose  of  refutation.  Reason  only 
—  strone  argument,  and  a  just  issue  upon  the  true  grounds,  will  be 
admitted;  and  in  such  a  contest  the  Phrenologist  speaks  fearlessly 
and  with  all  confidence.  There  is  no  doubt —  no  want  of  courage 
among  its  advocates  and  professors.  They  are  the  challengers  —  they 
defy  all  comers.  They  are  the  sneerers  now :  they  laueh  to  scorn 
the  old  metaphycians,  and  Demos  begin  to  laugh  with  Uierit.  The 
orffan  of  firmness  is  strong,  and  that  of  self-esteem  has  a  proportion- 
able developement  in  their  heads,  not  less  than  in  the  heads  of  their 
enemies,  and  thus  provided,  full  of  zeal,  with  a  restless  and  searching 
causalitv  and  comparison,  they  must  certainly —  not  to  be  guilty  of 
the  semblance  of  a  pun  —  they  must  certainly  go  ahead. 

They  have  stood  a  long  and  severe  contest.  They  bore  the  shafla 
of  scorn  and  ridicule,  the  test  of  analysis,  the  doubt  of  the  sceptical, 

*  Rev.  J.  Pierpoat  and  Dr  J.  Barber  are  the  Lecturers. 
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■  the  denial  of  the  school,  and  have  survived,  if  they  have  not  out- 
■       I  them  all.    There  is  an  ordeal  for  eveiy  new  theory,  and  they 

•  o  gone  through  it.    But  they  had  this  advantage  over  most  others. 
.  Mrs  was  no  new  theory  —  they  simply  en>bodied  into  form,  a  se- 

'  of  opinions,  which  had  been  common  with  all  mankind  from  the 
inning  of  society.  They  simply  named  our  experience,  and  this 
!ie  true  secret  of  their  success:  •  They  appealed  to  the  mas?. 

•  iy  asked  the-people  if  prima  facie  there  was  not  ground  for  their 
.ion. 

1 11  men  Jiad  been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  ages  to  ascribe  intel- 
iial  superiority  to  the  good  forehead.  The  old  painters  and  sculptors 
I  made  this  the  feature  of  superiority.    Their  good  and  great  men 
.1  high  heads  —  never  flat  ones ;  and  the  vulgar  pinrase  for  a  clever 
i.  m  was,  that  he  was  a  '  long  headed  fellow.'    A  heajd  large  and  full 
the  rear  was  always  a  bad  sign,  and  nobody  liked  it  —  wher-eas,  a 
'luminous  and  towering  projection  over. the  eyes  like  a  wall  — a 
md'such  as  Webster's  for  example,  —  was  a  manifestation*  of  inlel- 
'  ctual*  superiority  which  nobody  pretended  to  misunderstand.   A 
-  J  ad  like  WalUw  Scott's,  conveyed  the   idea  of  good  moral  as  well 
^i  mental  organization.     We  see  it  at  a  glance,  and  a  look  is4ill  that 
J  necessary  to  common  consent    This  was  the  popular  thought, 
ommon  even  to  a  proverb — and  embodied  in  proverbial  language. 
"he  Phrenologists  have  done  nothing  more  than  "find  a' name  fortlie 
things  that  mankind  had  found  before.    The  child  was  christened  — 
ihat  was  all  —  it  had  been  begotten)  and  born,  and  was  giowin^Jike 
an  unclaimed  gipsey,  many  long  seasons  before.     To  prove  this,  go 
back  to  the  old  collections,  look  at  the  images   on  canvas   and  ia 
stone,  by  the  ancient  artists.     Look  at  the  bust  of  Homer,  of  Zeno, 
of  Trajan,  of  the  Apollo,  the  Jupiter  —  the  mighty  and  the  good,  the 
gods  of  godlike  men  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  and  Roman  glo- 
ry*   Be  the  portraitures  true  or  not,  it  is  tlie  same  thing.    If  ihear- 
tisb  only  gave  hi*  idea  of  whit  should  be  the  physical  form  and  fea- 
tures of  character,  it  proves  conclusively  that  in  his  experience  they 
were  accustomed  to  wear  such  an  expression,  and  to  possess  such 
and  such  developements.     That  he   was  discriminating  —  that  be 
never  gave  to  a  scoundrel  the  semblance  of  a  god.     It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  look  at  all  their  labors  ;   there  is  no  putting  your  hand  upon 
a  solitary  head  in  the  gallery  of  the  ancients  which  belies  the  doctrine 
of  the  Phrenologists.     In  this  the  professors  of  the  new  theory  Teel 
themselves  strong.    They  say,  and  with  no  little  plausibility,  that  they 
have  made  the  doctrine  to  the  scull,  and  not  the  scull  to  the  doctrine. 
They  insist  that  the  theory  comes  from  the  highway  and  not  from  tie 
closet.    That  your  own  eye,  and  your  own  finger,  and  your  own 
thought  may  determine  the  matter  to  your  own  satisfaction,  not  less 
than  theirs,  at  any  moment,  if,  free  from  the  little  prejudices  of  tw 
small  man,  and  disposed  to  be -honest,  you  go  along  the  highway  and 
seek  for  truth.'   They  are  willing  that  you  should  test  the  doctrifl« 
by  the  first  dozen  heads  you  encounter.     If  you  happen  to  have  a 
friend  whom  you  know  to  be  a  rascal  or  a  thief,  feel  his  head.    Look 
out  for  conscientioOTness  — you  will  find  it  exceedingly  8ma^I>  ^'""^ 
his  acquisitiveness  will  be  prodigious.    His  veneration  will  be  a  mere 
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name  for  a  deficient  and  wofully  depressed  thing,  and  the  combined 
developement  will  be  such  as  to  account,  in  great  part,  for  his  moral 
peculiarities.  So  say  the  Phrenologists,  so  say  we,  and  so  say  no 
small  number -of  the  good  people.  It  is  their  experience,  and  this  is 
enough.  That  the  philosopher  —  the  professional  schoolman  should 
deny,  is  nothing  wonderful.  He  has  some  awkward  considerations 
to  contend  with,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ready  credence.  His 
metaphysics  are  all  overthrown  by  it — his  Stewart,  and  his  Ried, 
and  his  Locke,  are  so  much  blank  paper,  —  and  if  he  be  a  teacher  of 
one  or  another  of  their  systems,  wo  be  unto  him,  for  *  Othello's  oc- 
cupation is  gone.'  Apart  from  any  opposition  arising  to  Phrenology 
from  the  professional  theorist,  there  must  always  be  a  good  number 
of  good  people  in  the  world  —  the  illustrious' obscures  of  every  socie- 
ty—  whose  self-esteem  is  sufficiently  developed  to  prevent  them 
from  believing  in  any  thing  not  of  their  own  discovery.  The  man 
who  undertakes  to  tell  the  people  that  he  knows  that  which  they 
know  not,  is  certainly  an  impertinent  fellow ;  and,  with  many  per- 
sons, all  those  who  aim  to  be  considered  wiser  than  their  neighbors, 
are  sadly  uncivil  people.  In  old  times,  such  impertinence  was  pun- 
ished with  the  scourge,  chains  and  crucifixion  —  the  knout  is  some- 
times made  a  substitute  for  these  in  more  modern  periods,— and 
when  no  such  remedies  are  permitted  by  the  majority,  the  select  and 
sacred  few  content  themselves^  with  damning  the  innovator  to  all 
eternity. 

But  what  of  the  doctrine  ?  Why  truly,  what  can  we  say  —  or  what 
need  to  say  any  thing,  the  popular  mind  being  once  aroused  ?  This 
is  the  great  hope  for  the  teacher,  whose  opinions  are  sound,  and 
whose  object  is  the  truth.  The  mass  have  no  policy  to  subserve, 
and  the  vulgar  mind  is  decidedly  unselfish.  Set  it  to  exercise,  put  it 
in  motion,  and  on  that  subject,  it  never  sleeps  again.  It  secures  con- 
cessions from  error,  precisely  as  it  secures  concessions  from  any  oth- 
er form  of  human  tyranny^  It  never  again  lets  them  go  out  of  pos- 
session. Once  gained,  liberty  and  truth  become  principles  —  immu- 
table as  justice,  more  lasting  than  the  heavens.  They  go  with  the 
possessor  into  eternity,  and  become  stars  of  the  future.' 

Here  is  another  from  the  *  Portland  Magazine,'  anew  month- 
ly Periodical  Edited  by  a  lady.*  The  Article  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  celebrated  John  Neal. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  heretofore  of  this  strange  Sci- 
ence, if  Science  it  may  be  called,  it  would  appear  that  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, if  nowhere  else,  its  votaries  are  getting  to  be  both  respect-* 
able  and  numerous.  While  Dr  Spurzheim  (pronounced  as  we  are 
solemnly  assured,  Spoorts-hyme)  was  yet  alive,  arrangements  were 
made,  and  no  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  for  a 
course  which  he  was  preparing  to  deliver,  when  death  prevented  him. 
A  second  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  course  from  Dr  Barber  of 
Cambridge,  but  circumstances  interfered  with  the  project,  and  it  was 
abandoned  for  a  while.    At  last,  while  yet  Phrenology  was  a  sort  of 

*  Mrs  Ann  S.  Stevens,  to  whose  efibrts  we  cordially  wish  success. 
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standiog  joke  with  the  many,  and  a  matter  of  secret  reverence  with 
the  very  few,  Mr  Silas  Jones  appeared  amone  mb  and  commenced  a 
brief  course  of  lectures,  which  have  continued  to  attract  a  larger  and 
largrer  company  every  evening.    His  terms  were  well  suited  to  the 
times  and  to  the  liberal  objects  of  the  science ;  and  his  style  of  lec- 
turing was  clear,  honest,  and  satis&ctory.    But  what  more  than  amy* 
thing  else  has  contributed  to  stir  up  the  inquisitive  though  half-sl um- 
bering spirit  of  philosophy  among  us,  has  been   a  sort  of  collateral 
process  which  the  lecturer  has  carried  on,  osufe  from  the  lecture 
room.    Others  talk  learnedly  and  eloquently,  we  are  told,  upon  the 
science  —  but  are  so  exceedingly   wary  of  examinations  as   to   pat 
nothing  at  risk,  neither  meddling  with  haads  themselves  nor  encour- 
aging others  to  do  so.    But  Mr  Jones  pursues  a  very  different  course 
—  he  shrinks  from  no  trial  —  and  hazards  everything  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth.    Publicly  and  privately,  he  examines  every  head  that  is 
offered  to  him ;  and  the  results  —  we  know  and  are  free  to  acknowl- 
edge it  —  are  tutoniahing.    We  have  inquired  personally  into  the 
truth  of  several  cases,  among  which  are  the  following,  and  have 
found  them  not  only  true  but  uneolored^  unexaggerated,    ^r  example, 
on  board  the  steam>boat,  being  called  upon  for  a  '  touch  of  his  quality,' 
he  points  to  the  head  of  a  perfect  stranger,  and  says  —  Now  there's 
a  man,  who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  though  I  never  saw  him  before  and 
do  not  know  his  name,  is  a  Cashier  of  a  Bank  !  or  at  any  rate*  he  added, 
seeing  the  people  stare,  if  you  ask  him,  he  will  assure  ^ou  that  such 
is  the  situation  he  most  desires.    I  predicate  this  of  his  head,  on  ac- 
count of  his  large  caution,  large  number  and  large  order.    They  tried 
the  experiment,  and  afler  some  round-about  questioning,  the  ^ntle- 
man  turned  out  to  be  a  Mr  Ripley,  the  cashier  of  the  Greenfield  Bank, 
Mass.  —  There  was  no  opportunity  for  collusion ;  and  the  affair  was 
not  intended  for  a  joke.    Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr  Jones  might  have  known  Mr  Ripley  in  some  other  way,  notwith- 
standing what  botli  he  and  Mr  R.  said.    The  circumstance  having 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  Mr  J.  was  beset  on  all  sides,  and 
soon  had  another  occasion  to  prove  the  exceeding  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vation ;  for  he  told  a  lady  that  she  would  never  forget  the  circumstances, 
nor  the  pariicu/ors,  her  Eventuality  bein^  so  large.  —  Struck  with  the 
singular  truth  of  the  observation,  her  friends  urged  Mr  J.  upon  other 
points,  and  the  lady  herself  insisted  upon  having  her  character  at  full 
length.    Mr  J.  yielded  so  far  as  to  say  with  a  smile,  that  he  should  be 
half  afraid  to  live  in  the  house  with  her  —  which  being  interpreted, 
meant  that  her  love  of  order  was  so  great  as  to  be  troublesome  to 
others.    Iler  friends  stared  at  this,  and  her  mother  who  sat  by,  cor- 
roborated the  judgment  of  Mr  J.  and  triumphantly  referred  her  daugh- 
ter to  her  general  reputation.    It  turned  out  that  the  lady  was  re* 
markable  ror  her  memory,  and  also  for  her  exceeding  love  of  order  — 
having  been  educated  by  a  bachelor  uncle,  who  would  suffer  nothing 
out  orplace.    To  another  gentleman  (Mr  S.  H.  Mudge,  we  give  names, 
to  prove  that  we  are  in  earnest^  be  said  at  a  glance, — one  thing,!  can 
tell  you,  Sir  —  you  were  never  sea-sick.    This  also  was  true.     To 
another,  Capt.  Wm.  Merrill,  he  said,  you  must  be  able  to  see  objects 
at  a  very  great  distance ;  there  is  an  extraordinary  development  here, 
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layinff  his  finger  upon  tbe  lower  part  of  tlie  forehead,  onS^hat  is 
called  the  perceptive  region  ;  and  so  with  numberless  other  cases,  all 
of  which  proved  true.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  was 
the  following.  A  stranger  was  brouffht  to  him,  late  in  the  evening,  just 
as  the  Lecturer  was  passing  through  a  dark  entry  on  his  way  to  bed. 
He  was  requested,  notwithstanding  the  place  and  hour,  merely  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  person —  for  a  single  moment  He 
did  so,  and  started  back  in  astonishment.  Sir !  said  he,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you !  All  the  propelling  powers  4ire  broken  up  here.  You 
mast  have  met  with  some  terrible  misfortune  in  the  prime  of  life.  — 
The  man  burst  into  tears,  and  acknowledged  that  some  twenty  three 
jears  ago,  just  when  he  had  bvought  all  the  favorite  plans  of  his  life 
to  bear,  had  built  a  house  and  was  about  being  married  ,  he  sud- 
denly lost  all  his  property,  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars  ;  and, 
added  he  —  'I  have  been  a  schemer  and  a -visionary  ever  since.' 
At  a  subsequent  examination,  it  turned  out  tiiat  at  tbe  time  of  his 
misfortune  he  was  troubled  with  violent  and  continual  pains  and  great 
soreness  ia  certain  parts  of  his  head,  which  pains  he  instantly  refer- 
red, and  without  any  knowledge  of  ike  science,  or  of  the  location  of  the 
Immpa,  to  the  organs  of  Firmnesa  and  PhiloprogenUiveneaa  !  (Love 
of  cnUdren.)  For  a  long  time,  he  said,  there  was  a  great  tenderness 
in  the  back  part  of  his  head  where  his  hat  came.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add,  that  his  firmness  was  full,  and  his  philoprogenitiveness  full  — 
and  that  by'  general  admission,  his  firmness  had  saved  him  after  his 
misf(Mrtune  ;  and  that  he  had  personally  educated  a  whole  famUy  for 
another  person,  (a  brother)  having  no  .children  of  his  own.  —  The 
gentleman's  name  we  are  told,  is  Mr  John  Gordon. .  He  will  forgive 
oar  publishing  his  name  with  the  rest,  we  are  assured,  his  benevo- 
lence and  his  conscientiousness  being  so  large.  Are  not  these  things 
wonderful  ?  and  if  true*—  is. there  any  need  of  argument  as  to  the 
truth  of  Phrenology  ?  Let  those  who  are  not  afriaid  to  have  (ktir 
heada  looked^  judge  for  themselves. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  the  progress 
which  Phrenology  is  making  in  'Europe,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  is  an  article  containing 
a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  the  French  minister  of  com- 
merce to  the  French  consul  in  England,  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  phrenology  in  that  kingdom.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  queries,  with  their  answers  as  reported  to  the  Frendi 
Government. 

<  Queation,  How  many  phrenological  societies,  or  aocieUes  occu*- 
pying  themselves  with  phrenological  subjects,  are  there  in  England^ 
Ireland,  and  Scotland? — Gnawer.  In  England  about  twenty  three. 
One  of  which  is  in  London  ;  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  places : 
Hull,  Bath,  Plymouth,  Manchester,  Birminsham^  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Wakefield,  Derby,  &c.  &c.  In  Scotland,  there  is  one  in  Edinburgh, 
one  in  Glasgow,  and  one  at  the  Mechanic's  Institution  of  that  places 
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and  one  in  Dundee.  In  Ireland,  there  is  one  in  Dublin,  and  one  in 
Belfast. 

[The  repliera  mig^ht  also  have  added,  that  some  of  the  medical  so- 
cieties of  London  occasionally  occupy  their  evenings  with  discusaioxHi 
on  phrenology,  which  always  finds  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  advo- 
cates ;  and  Uiere  are  very  few  philosophical  societies  in  England  in 
which  the  science  is  not,  among  other  topics,  at  times  very  largely 
discussed.] 

Ques.  At  what  other  public  or  private  establishments  of  education 
is  phrenology  inculcated  ?  —  Ans.  It  is  recognised  as  a  science  at 
the  London  Hospital,  the  London  Institution,  and  Grainger's  Then* 
tre  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  and  the  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  physic  at  the  London  University  teaches  the  treatment  of 
insanity  on  phrenological  principles. 

<2<Mf  •  What  progress  is  phrenology  making  among  individuals  in 
Esgland  ?  Au.  It  is  daily  becoming'  more  cultivated  and  better  un- 
derstded. 

Que*.  State  with  great  care  and  precision  whether  the  men  of 
science,  who  are  phrenologists,  have  applied  phrenology  to  the  disci- 
pline of  any  prison,  penitentiary,  or  junior  school,  and  if  the  founders 
are  satisfied  with  the  results? — Ans,  In  the  two  former  nothin^r  has 
been  done  by  any  person.  Education  has  been  privately  conducted 
on  its  principles  by  individuals  in  some  instances.  Schools  based 
thereon  have  been  established  at  Aberdeen  by  Sir  6.  Makenzie ;  at 
Enfield,  by  Mr  Rondeau,  and  at  Ongar  by  Mr  Stokes.  The  founders 
are  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  the  pupils  at  Uiose  schools  have  in- 
creased in  numbers.' 


;envy. 

^  JEnvy^  says  Lord  Bacon^  has  no  kolidays.^  This  malig- 
nant passion  which  degrades  man's  noble  nature,  could  not  be 
more  forcibly  or  correctly  described.  It  docs  not,  like  anger, 
burst  into  violent  invectives  or  corse  asseverations ;  nor  like 
pride  carry  its  head  haughtily,  nor  like  slander  sully  the  fair- 
est flower, -or  dim  the  lustre  of  the  brightest  gem,  but  subtle 
and  dissimulating  as  the  wily  serpent  steals  the  affections  of 
its  prey,  and  by  mysterious  hints  and  dark  insinuations  leaves 
the  mind  to  suggest  more  than  satanic  malignity  could  invent. 
It  is  not  forward  to  proclaim  its  knowledge,  nor  does  it  openly 
profess  dislike,  but  by  inordinate  commendation  that  is  hardly- 
worth  possessing  it  weakens  every  other  excellence. 

The  envious  man  grieves  to  see  his  neighbor  in  health, 
much  more  in  prosperity  ;  he  cannot  live  without  inhaling  the 
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atmosphere  of  hatred.  He  sees  another  superior  to  himself 
and  he  is  devoured  by  the  spleen  of  his  own  passions,  and 
even  the  total  extinction  of  earthly  prosperity  to  the  object  of 
his  dislike  cannot  extinguish  his  envy.  K  the  obscuring  gloom 
of  penury  envelopes  a  succe3sful  rival  or  prosperous  compeer, 
<  best  then  he  lives,'  but  if  in  adversity  he  retains  noble  and 
elevated  dignity,  and  those  who  had  before  knelt  at  the  shrine 
of  his  wealth  or  fame,  yet  surround  him,  his  heart  is  the  seat 
of  the  most  corroding  passions  and  heartfelt  anguish.  Na- 
ture's broad  and  varied  tablet,  its  beautiful  and  expansive 
surface,  the  sublimity  of  the  illimitable  and  trackless  firma- 
ment, the  mighty  rush  of  waters, — the  deep  rolling  ocean, — 
the  social  harmony  of  the  universe — the  kindred  ties  of  life- 
yea,  even  the  visit  of  a  glorious  futurity  are  to  him  a  blank-* 
and  worse,  a  wider  empire  to  feel  his  utter  loneliness. 

The  ire  of  a  generous  man  terminates .  when  he  who  ex- 
cited it  is  hid  in  the  cold  mantle  of  the  grave.  His  virtues, 
hitherto  forgotten,  rise  beautifully  i;i  the  remembrance,  and 
oblivion  kindly  draws  her  impervious  veil  over  all  that  is  of- 
»fensive,  but  envy  now  more  eagerly  recalls  those  deeds  which 
charity  would  forever  blot  from  her  pure  remembrance. 

Envy  is  not  a  violent  action,  but  a  constant  habit ;  a  man 
cannot  be  always  angry,  but  he  may  be  always  envious.  It 
is  so  odious  a  passion  that  it  hides  itself  in  an  affectation  of 
cordiality,  and  will  not  betray  itself  till  its  wounds  are  exquis- 
itely painful  and  incurable.  An  envious  man  will  tell  a  highly 
colored  story,  fraught  with  the  most  horrid  actions,  but  at  the 
conclusion  will  say  *  do  not  take  my  word  for  it ;  I  only  know 
it  from  rumor,  that  is  always  doubtful.  I  never  credit  half 
of  what  I  hear,  if  I  did  I  should  have  my  hands  full.' 

And  truly  his  hands  are  full ;  and  his  head  and  heart  re- 
plete with  the  most  consummate  mischief.  But  the  temporal 
and  eternal  misery  which  envy  reflects  on  its  possessor,  induces 
the  most  unpleasing  light  in  which  we  view  so  revolting  a 
subject.  Not  content  with  positive  wretchedness,  by  the 
powers  of  imagination  it  aggravates  its  evils.  Constantly  fear- 
lul  of  being  detected,  magnifying  every  slight,  and  darkening 
every  error,  the  envious  man  is  the  prey  of  all  the  miseries 
which  ungovemed  passions  excite.  Memory  goads  him  with 
his  crimes  and  sleep  presents  the  most  hideous  views  of  retri- 
bution and  punishment.  It  was  envy  which  occasioned  the 
revolt  of  the  angels,  and  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  is  the 
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indalgence  of  this  loathsome  passionivhich  fills  the  region  of 
darkness  with  its  inhabitants.  Let  none  think  that  because 
envy,  slander  and  revenge  are  beyond  the  cognizaace  of 
humaa  laws,  that  they  may  be  indulged  with  impunity. 

There  is  an  Omniscient  eye  which  penetrates  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the  immaculate  God  who  com- 
manded us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  has  declared 
that  the  passions  which  violate  his  law  of  love,  shall  be  ban- 
ished to  that  burning  lake  where  the  ^  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.'  W. 


THE. VICTIM. 


*  Upov  the  dark  paths  of  God's  goveramenl,  the  lig^t  of  his  word,  aeqaaiaUa^ 
cw  with  the  principles  of  that  g^oTerniQent,  has  been  made  to  shine ;  and  as  oflen 
as  we  have  observed  a  happy  ooasequence  to  fallow  upon  the  pioomiest  of  his 
appointments,  we  have  detected  one  reason,  for  which,  in  his  paternal  goodnessy 
he  suffered  them  to  befall.' 

I  knew  her  ere  griePs  pencil  traced 

Its  lines  upon  her  brow ; 
When  the  bright  beauty  of  her  face 

Was  flushed  with  health's  rich  glow. 
Light  was  the  bounding  of  her  step. 

In  pleasure's  brilliant  ball. 
And  eyes  ef  more  bewitching  blue, 

Ne'er  graced  a  festival. 

But  she  is  changed  — i  coasumption'fl  hand 

Lays  heavy  on  her  now,. 
And'care  has  twined  its  thorny  wreath. 

Around  that  polished  brow. 
And  from  the  wreck  of  cherished  joys. 

Her  spirit  turns  away,     .  . 
When  earth  holds  nought  but  bitterness, 

Why  Bhouid  we  wish  to  stay  ? 

8ut  trials  spring  not  from  the  dust, 

They  purify  the  mind 
from  all  the  dross  of  worldlinets, 

As  silver  is  refined. 
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And  they  have  taught  her  blighted  heart, 

To  lean  upon  that  power 
Which  thunders  in  the  cataract, 

And  whispers  in  the  flower. 

It  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 

It  chastens,  but  to  save, 
It  smooths  man's  rugged  pilgrimage, 

And  triumphs  o*er  the  grave. 

Ros0oiU€  Cottage.  Augusta. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  THE  INCREASE  OF  CON  VENTS. 

In  the  September  number  of  our  work  we  gave  a  concise, 
and,  as  we  believed,  a  true  and  unvarnished  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Charlestown.  Since 
then  the  *  Report'  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  outrage,  has  been  published,  and  we  6nd  its  facts  and  con- 
clusions perfectly  accord  with  those  contained  in  our  Magazine. 
We  advert  to  this  '  Report'  in  order  to  correct  the  impression 
which  certain  Editors  of  Protestant  religious  journals  appear  to 
entertain,  respecting  our  article,  namely,  that  it  was  too  favor- 
able to  the  Catholics. 

The  rule  of  christian  duty  is  imperative-— we  must '  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us'  —  not  merely 
treat  our  friends,  those  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  in  this 
manner,  but  our  enemies  even,  and  those  who  despitefuUy  use 
us,  and  persecute  us.  The  nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  had 
been  wronged,  insulted,  injured  in  the  most  outrageous  and  in- 
human manner ;  as  women,  as  female  teachers,  as  human  be- 
ingsj  they  were  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  their  sex  ;  and  it 
was  incumbent  on  all  who  possessed  any  influence  over  public 
opinion,  to  do  justice  to  these  suffering  Catholics;  and  to  en- 
deavor, by  arousing  the  attention  of  the  truly  christian  of  all 
denominations,  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  spirit  of  true 
charity,  and  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  as  the  only  sure 
means  of  preserving  our  religious  institutions,  to  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  such  disgraceful  and  sinful  riots. 

It  was  with  these  views  and  feelings  that  we  wrote  the  arti* 
de  alluded  to,  drawing  our  information  and  conclusioas  from  a 
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careful  comparison  of  all  the  newspaper  statements,  lzx>m 
versations  with  responsible  individuals,  (Protestants)  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  education  at  the  convent,  and 
from  '  details' furnished  us  by  the  Superior,  respecting  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Institution  and  its  catastrophe  ;  and  all  our  subsequent 
information  confirms  us  in  the  belief,  that  the  account  we  gave 
was  faithful  and  impartial,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  Jaid 
before  the  public. 

The  destruction  of  the  convent  was  the  work  of  men    ac- 
tuated by  unholy  passions  —  those  who,*  ^  with  shouts  of  ex- 
ultation, cast  the  Bible  upon  the  pile  first  kindled,'  would  just 
as  gladly  apply  tlie  torch  to  a  Protestant  church  as  a  Catholic 
seminary.     No  sectarian  influence  has  been  traced  in  this  riot, 
no  religious  pretext  was  used  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  mob 
—  and  we  deeply  regret  that  any  who  profess  to  be  christians, 
.  should  now  show  a  disposition  to  palliate  the  awful  erime  of 
the  rioters,  because  their  rage  was  directed  against  Catholics. 
Evil  is  not  to  be  commended  though  good  may  be  the  result  — 
in  this  case,  however,  we  fear  that  unless  a  course  of  the  most 
delicate  and  truly  charitable  conduct  is  pursued  by  evangelical 
christians,  that  the  result  will  be  evil  to  their  cause*     The 
Catholics  of  Boston  have,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  unblest 
affair,  conducted  like  christians,  showing  a  forbearing  and  for- 
giving spirit ;  whether  these  appearances  are  sincere  or  feign- 
ed, is  not  for  human  judges  to  decide  ;  but  the  world  will  see 
they  have  done  well  —  and  Protestant  believers,  if  they  would 
have  their  christian  character  apparent,  must  show  a  like  exam- 
ple of  that  *  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil'  —  which  '  suffer- 
eth  long,  and  is  kind.' 

There  appears,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  an  inconsistency  in 
some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  certain  religious  periodicals, 
respecting  the^  Convent.  The  institution  is  represented  as  one 
of  suspicious  morals,  of  severe  discipline,  its  poor  inmates  are 
constrained  to  escape  by  stealth  from  its  walls  ;  and  then  Pro- 
testant parents  are  warned  against  placing  their  daugliters  in  a 
convent !  —  If  the  charges  were  true,  can  any  rational  person 
believe  there  would  be  need  of  the  caution  ?  Would  there  be 
found  an  American  parent,  in  that  respectability  of  station 
which  the  education  of  a  daughter  at  a  boarding  school  implies, 
who  would  place  a  beloved  child  where  she  would  be  allured 

•  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
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to  vice,  or  exposed  to  severities  ?  No  doubt  there  have  been 
pupils  at  the  Ursuline  Convent  who  were  dissatisfied,  and  dis- 
contented —  so  there  are  in  every  school.  But  from  the  best 
testimony,  —  that  of  parents  who  have  had  daughters  at  the 
convent,  and  young  ladies  who  have  there  been  educated,  — 
the  pupils  have  generally  been  happy,  and  warmly  attached  to 
their  instructresses.  It  must  have  been  so,  or  the  school  would 
never  have  flourished  as  it  has  done,  though  we  are  aware  that 
Catholic  seminaries  possess  advantages  which  we  shall,  by  and 
by,  name,  that  greatly  facilitate  their  success. 

Are  we,  then,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  female  Cath- 
olic seminaries  in  our  Republic  ?  By  no  means.  The  preva- 
lence of  popery  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  moral 
calamity,  —  excepting  the  prevalence  of  infidelity !  —  which 
could  befal  our  nation  ;  but  we  would  not  have  persecutions 
of  any  kind  resorted  to  as  the  preventive  of  either.  Nor 
will  persecutions,  by  word  or  deed^  be  of  any  avail.  No  per- 
son was  ever  yet  made  pious  through  fear  of  human  punish- 
ment ;  and  in  our  free  country  no  religious  sect  is  amenable 
to  human  power.  There  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued. 
Our  Protestant  christians  must  be  christians  in  deed  —  they 
must  '  let  their  light  shine,  so  that  others,  seeing  their  good 
works  may  be  led  to  glorify  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven.' 
Exhibiting  examples  of  righteousness,  and  using  exertiops  to 
enlighten  and  improve  the  public  mind,  are  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Protestants  of  our  land  can  ever  succeed  in  gaining 
proselytes  from  Catholicism. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Jesuits  have  already  established  colleges 
and  schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes,  that 
there  are  abouttwenty  con  vents,  or  Catholic  female  seminaries  in 
our  land,  and  these  are  founded  and  partly  supported  by  funds 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Austrian  government,  with  the  fntention 
of  gaining  such  an  influence,  by  the  diffusion  of  opinions  and 
sympathies  favorable  to  Popery,  as  will  enable  these  European 
tyrants,  through  their  partisan  emissaries  here,  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
•  Admitting  this  all  to  be  true — it  probably  is  true  —  still 
there  is  no  cause  for  unkind  feeling  towards  the  Catholics, 
nor  for  any  harsh  denunciations  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  The 
great  mass  of  these  people  are  entirely  ignorant  of  schemes 
which  may  have  been  formed  by  their  priests,  and  the  despots 
of  the  old  world.      Brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  its  hum- 
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ble  professors  must  regard  its  extension  as.  a  great  blessing  to 
the  Protestants,  who,  without  its  light  cannot  be  saved.  Kor 
should  we  censure  those  who  found  the  Catholic  seminaries. 
They  labor  like  men  wise  in  their  generation.  They  see  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  a  work  here^  which  will  save  their 
sinking  church,  and  they  devote  their  energies,  time  and  wealth, 
to  achieve  it.  We  Protestants  ought  not  to  blame  their  ef- 
forts to  advance  their  religion ;  but  we  ought  to  outdo  those  ef- 
forts m  advancing  our  own ! 

The  only  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  increase  of  conventual 
sembaries,  is  to  found  Protestant  Schools,  which  shall  possess 
greater  advantages  than  convents  can  offer  for  the  educatiOQ 
of  young  ladies — or  wbksh  shall  affi)rd  the  same  advantages  at 
a  cheaper  rate. 

We  remarked  that  Catholic  seminaries  now  enjoy  great 
facilities  and  means  of  success.  One  advantage  is  stability. 
Endowed  either  by  zealous  papists,  or  by  funds  from  the  Pope, 
these  schools  are  not  dependent  on  public  patronage.  The 
Superior  and  her  sisters  can  wait  for  pupils,  make  their  ar- 
rangements prospectively,  lay  out  their  grounds  and  gardeas, 
and  render  all  around  their  seminary  attractive.  Thus  a 
pleasant  abode,  with  charming  scenes  for  exercise  and  i»- 
creation  are  afibrded  the  young  ladies,  with  the  certainty  that 
this  may  be  to  them  a  safe  home  (safe  as  regards  all  external 
danger,)  during  the  whole  period  of  their  education.  Mo  doubt 
that  many  orphans,  and  daughters  of  protestant  parents,  who 
find  it  convenient  to  educate  their  children  entirely  at  board- 
ing schools,  are  sent  to  convents,  because  tliese  are  enduring 
places  of  instruction,  while  there  b  scarcely  a  Protestant  Sem- 
inary for  young  ladies  in  our  country,  (we  do  not  know  of  a 
angle  one)  which  has  funds  that  place  it  on  a  sure  foundation 
for  continuance. 

.  The  Convents,  being  thus  endowed  and  prepared  as  per- 
manent institutions,  can  afibrd  to  educate  pupils  at  a  eheaper 
rate,  than  is  usually  obtained  at  the  fashionable  but  teoapoiary 
schools,  which  are  opened  by  private  individuals,  generally 
fix>m  no  motive  but  to  make  money. 

Another  advantage  is  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  drtssj 
which  the  pupils  in  a  convent  are  obliged  to  adopt,  and  which 
likewise  contributes  to  the  economy  of  the  establishment,  and 
operates,  with  the  retirement  in  which  the  nuns  live,  to  detach 
the  minds  of  the  young  ladies  from  the  show  and  parade  of 
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fashionable  life,  and  centre  their  thoughts  on  their  studies  and 
innocent  and  healthy  amusements.  Every  discreet  parent 
feels  that  these  are  advantages ;  nor  will  it  advance  the  Pro- 
testant cause  to  withhold  the  due  meed  of  praise  from  these 
catholic  institutions.  True,  there  are  serious  objections  to 
convents  which  would  very  soon  be  apparent,  if  female  edu- 
cation was  provided  for  with  the  same  liberality  in  Protestant 
Seminaries.  The  catholic  religion  does  not  allow  the  fiee 
exercise  of  mind  —  the  nuns  are  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  bi;(o- 
try,  and  had  they  even  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Mrs  Som- 
erville,  or  the  practical  lore  of  iMiss  Edge  worth,  they  would 
never  impart  any  information  which  would  militate  against 
the  faith  and  miracles  of  their  church.  They  teach  the  accom- 
plishments with  great  success  —  they  cultivate  the  religious 
feelings,  but  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  their  design  to 
make  woman  an  intellectual  and  rational  companion  for  man. 
And  have  any  denomination  of  Protestant  Christians,^ 
any  civil  legislators  ever  shown  solicitude  for  the  thorough 
education  of  females,  or  considered  that  the  moral  and  men- 
tal elevation  of  the  character  of  woman  was  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world  ? 

Ought  we  then  to  censure  the  Catholics  for  what  they  have 
done,  because  it  is  not  all  which  is  needed  ?  We  repeat,  let 
Protestants  found  and  endow  permanent  Female  Serninaries-| 
which  offer  greater  advantages  than  convents,  then  the  latter 
will  not  increase.  —  In  our  next  number  we  may  advert  to  this 
subject  again. 

•  There  seems,  we  are  glad  to  say,  some  pro<?pect  of  the  pi:!)lic  mind 
being  awakened  on  this  subject.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  in  our 
last  number  signed*  A  Father,*  written  by  an  eminent  Baptist  Clerp^y^man, 
and  to  an  article  on  Female  Education,  from  the  pen  ol'  a  clcrs^y man's 
wife  (Presbyterian)  in  the  present  number.  We  solicit  further  contributions 
from  these  valued  correspondents,  and  from  others  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  discussion. 

t  The  *  New  England  Spectator,'  a  new  religious  paper  about  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Boston,  has  the  following  remarks : 

*  We  need  institutions  to  prepare /ewaie*  for  missionary  serrice,  whether 
as  wives  of  missionaries,  or  as  female  assistants.' 

Yes,  indeed  we  do,  —  we  hope  the  Editor  of  the  <  New  England  Specta- 
tor' will  arouse  Protestant  Christians  to  the  work  ol  founding  such  schools. 
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The  late  iS.  J.  Coleridge.  — There  is  no  point  in  which 
human  nature  is  presented  to  our  contemplation,  that  dioffs 
individual  character  in  such  a  glorious  light  as  when  we  M 
great  intellect  and  humble  piety  united.  When  the  sovereigD 
mind,  whose  sul]jjects  were  all  visible  things,  comes  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  little  child  to  the  « Father  of  our  Spirits/  and 
fit  His  footstool  casts  down  all  the  garlands  and  trophies  whldi 
an  admiring  world  has  offered  to  genius,  acknowledgmg  that 
from  God  was  all  the  power,  and  to  Him  should  be  all  the 
praise,  we  feel  that  the  Christian  religion  can  indeed  en- 
noble our  nature,  raise  us  above  the  temptations  and  trials 
of  this  brief  life,  and  prepare  us  for  the  society  of  angek 
Such  were  our  thoughts  after  reading  the  account  of  the 
decease  of  Coleridge,  the  Poet  and  Philosopher,  who  has 
long  filled  a  high  place  among  the  sons  of  fame.  Here  is 
his  epitaph,  written  by  himself  about  two  months  before  he 
died. 

*  Stop,  Christiaii  pasjier-by !  Stop,  child  of  Qod, 

And  read  with  eentle  breast,  Beneath  this  aod 

A  poet  lies,  or  Uiat  which  once  seemed  he ; 

O,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. » 

That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 

Found  deaUi  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death ! 

Mercy  for  praise — to  be  forgiven  for  fame 

He  asked,  and  hoped  through  Christ.    Do  thou  the  same/ 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote. 

Who  would  not  be  a  Christian  ? 

« 

*  I  have  known  what  the  enioymcnts  and  advantages  of  ibis  ti^ 
are,  and  what  the  more  refined  pleasures  which  learning  and  intel- 
lectual power  can  bestow,  and  with  all  the  experience  that  more 
than  threescore  years  can  give  ;  1  now,  on  the  eve  of  my  departorj 
declare  to  you,  (and  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  hereafter  live  and 
act  on  the  conviction,)  that  heiUth  is  a  great  blessing ;  competencef 
obtained  by  honorable  industry,  a  great  blessing ;  ana  a  great  bless- 
ing it  is  to  have  faithful  and  loving  friends  and  relatives— but  that 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privile^ 
IS  to  be  indeed  a  Christian.  But  I  havo  been  likewise,  tbroogb  * 
large  portion  of  my  later  life,  a  suflTerer  sorely,  aflicted  with  bodily 
pains,  langor,  and  manifold  infirmities ;  and  for  the  last  three  or  W 
years  have,  with  a  few  brief  intervals,  been  confined  to  a  sick  room, 
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and  at  this  moment  in  great  weakness  and  heaviness,  write  from  a 
ack  bed  hopeless  of  recovery,  yet  without  prospect  of  a  speedy  re- 
moval. And  I  thus,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  solemnly  bear  witness 
to  you,  that  the  Almighty  Redeemer,  most  gracious  in  his  promises  -^ 

to  them  that  truly  seek  him,  is  faithful  to  perform  what  he  has  prom- 
ised ;  and  has  reserved,  under  all  my  pains  and  infirmities,  the  inward  .  ^ 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  with  the  supporting  assurance  \ 
of  a  reconciled  God,  who  will  not  withdraw  his  spirit  from  me  in  the  \ 
conflicti  and  in  his  own  time  will  deliver  me  from  the  evil  one.    Em- 
inently blessed  are  the^  who  begin  early  to  seek,  fear,  and  love  their 
God,  trusting  wholly  m  the  righteousness  and  mediation  of  their 
Lord,  Redeemer,  Savior,  and  everlasting  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ  , 

(Qrwcj  HighgaUf  19Ui  Julyy  IdQi.  8.  T.  Coleridgb.) 


Prince  Puckler-Muskau.  —  In  that  melange  of  sense 
and  nonsense,  which  the  noble  author,  has  christened  '  Tutti 
Frutti/  is  related  the  following  incident,  which  in  horror  and 
heroics  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 

<The  elastic  spirits  of  youth  surmount  the  influences  of  fear 
— in  the  zenith  of  my  manhood,  and  youthful  courage,  I  ordered 
the  trap-door  which  conducted  to  the  family-vault  of  my  ancestors 
'  to  be  unlocked,  and  I  entered  alone  at  midnight. 

'Three  coffins  had  been  previously  opened  at  my  request  When 
I  found  myself  in  the  charnel-house  of  centuries,  I  experienced  an 
indiscribable  sensation — it  was  not  fear,  nor  grief,  nor  pity,  nor  hor- 
ror, at  the  hideous  forms  before  me,  but  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
very  springs  of  life  were  frozen  within  me,  as  if  I  were  myself  a 
corpse. 

'My  grandfather,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  was  the 
first  object  I  examined ;  his  snowy  locks  had  become,  through  the  / 

influence  of  the  leaden  mantle  which  enveloped  him,  of  a  blond 
color,  his  head  was  not  lying  in  the  usual  position  upon  the  pillow, 
but  was  turned  towards  me,  and  his  eyeless  sockets  were  staring  as 
if  in  reproof  for  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead ;  but  I  consoled 
myself  by  remembering,  that  if  my  beloved  parent  was  living,  he 
would  not  frown  upon  me,  his  character  was  too  mild,  and  his  mind 
too  candid  and  enlarged. 

*  I  now  passed  on  to  another  receptacle  6f  the  dead ;  it  contained 
a  skeleton  wrapped  in  a  cloth  embroidered  with  ^old ;  this  had  been 
a  brave  and  powerful  warrior,  who  commanded  in  the  thirty  vears'  J 

war,  and  was  governor  of  the  margravate  of  Lusatia.  A  superb  por- 
trait of  him  now  hangs  in  the  ancestral  hall  of  my  castle,  as  he  ap-  ! 
peared  at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers,  under  Papenheim,  charging  the 
flying  Swedes — Ah !  how  long  is  the  latema  magica  extinguished 
which  once  illuminated  that  beautiful  painting ;  one  of  thie  remaining 
fragments  is  now  before  me. 
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*  Tho  third  coffin  coDtaiDed  a  lady,  who  during  her  life  was  called 
the  beautiful  Ursala,  the  small  scull  had  assumed  a  disagrreeable 
dark  brown  color,  the  whole  body  was  enveloped  in  a  long  wrapper 
of  flame-colored  silk,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  I  wished 
to  raise  her  up,  but  at  the  first  movement,  she  crumbled  into  dust, 
and  myriads  of  millepedes,  crawled  through  my  fingers,  and  the 
broken  joints  of  the  mouldering  skeleton. 

*  I  meditated  for  some  time  over  the  long  range  of  coffins,  absorbed 
in  deep  contemplation ;  then  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed,  antil 
the  ice  which  had  frozen  over  my  breast  dissolved  into  consoling 
tears,  and  whatever  I  had  felt  of  horror,  superstition,  or  fear  vanished 
before  my  God,  leaving  only  a  deep  feeling  of  pious  resignaUon. 
I  kissed,  without  experiencing  the  slightest  repugnance,  the  cold 
forehead  of  my  venerable  parent,  and  severed  from  his  head  a  ]ock 
of  his  hair  as  a  memento  of  my  visit ;  and  if  he  had  at  that  moment 
arose  in  his  coffin  and  taken  my  hand,  it  would  not  have  caused  the 
slightest  shudder  of  terror  in  my  bosom. 

'  Wonderful  is  the  effect  of  prayer ;  its  value  consists  not  in  this 
alone,  that  by  our  supplications  to  the  throne  of  Mercy  in  the  hour 
of  peril  and  distress,  we  can  turn  aside  the  impending  shafts  of  dan- 
ger  and  misfortune ;  Oh,  no  ! — even  if  heaven  should  grant  our  sup- 
plications, it  might  be  the  means  of  destroying  our  happiness,  for  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  true  end  of  prayer  is  to  fortify  us,  and  to 
enable  us  to  bear  with  firmness  the  sorrows  and  suffi»ringa  of  life. 
By  prayer  we  become  as  it  were  the  companions  of  the  Almighty — 
if  this  powerful  influence  therefore  bo  a  delusion,  it  is  one  of  comfort 
and  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race.' 


Goon  Courts  EL.  —  *  Let  no  woman  who  would  not  steep  her  bread 
in  bitterness,  and  her  pillow  in  tears  —  who  would  not  have  her  brow 
overshadowed  with  grey  hairs,  her  cheeks  blanched  by  a  premature 
and  deadly  paleness,  her  eye  too  dim  for  tears,  her  voice  too  faint 
for  prayer,  and  her  step  too  feeble  for  the  burden  of  the  day — ^be  led 
on  by  pity,  admiration,  vanity,  or  any  other  power  or  impulse,  to  love 
the  man  whom  she  esteems  not.'  There  are  other  afflictions  in  this 
world  which  break  the  natural  heart,  and  bow  down  the  aspiring  spirit, 
and  quench  the  buoyant  hopes  of  youth — but  none  can  be  like  unto 
this ;  for  it  poisons  the  very  springs  of  tenderness  and  affection,  and 
pursues  us  like  a  merciless  enemy,  even  into  the  sanctuary ;  where, 
amidst  holy  thoughts  and  fervent  supplications,  there  falls  upon  the 
soul  a  cold  and  heavy  sense  of  loneliness,  an  aching  want  of  cne 
who  Lb  not  near  to  bow  the  knee  or  sue  with  us  for  pardon  and 
salvation.'  —  Pictures  qf  Private  Life, 


Comets.  —  *  Comets,  when  in  or  near  their  perihelion,  move  with  pro- 
digious velocity.  That  of  1680  appears  to  have  gone  half  round  the 
sun  in  ten  hours  and  a  half,  moving  at  the  rate  of  6S),000  miles  an  hour. 

'  If  a  comet  were  to  impinge  on  the  earth,  so  as  to  destroy  its 
centrifugal  form,  the  earth  would  fall  to  the  sun  in  64  days. 
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■  Supposing  the  Ducleus  of  a  comet  to  have  a  diameter  only  equal  to 
the  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  that  its  perihelion  is  nearer  to  the 
sun  than  we  ourselves,  the  probability  of  the  earth  receiving  a  shock 
firom  it  is  only  one  in  281  millions. 

*  The  comets  that  seem  to  have  come  nearest  to  the  earth  were 
that  of  the  year  837,  which  remained  four  days  within  124,000  leagues 
from  our  orbit ;  and  that  of  1770,  which  appeared  within  about  six 
times  the  distance  of  the  moonJ—Mn  Sonuarmik. 


APPEAL    TO    AMERICAN    FEMALES,   FOR  THE   ED- 
UCATION OF  THEIR  OWN  SEX'lN  GREECE.* 

Wx  take  great  pleasure  in  placinr  this  noble  prodnction  In  our  pages.  Thougb 
it  has  appeared  in  the  *  Report'  of  the  Society  for  whoee  benefit  it  was  written, 
jet  probaoly  few  of  our  readers  haye  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Report,  ex- 
cept the  extracts  giTen  in  our  last  number.  The  Poem,  howeTer,  was  Tery  in- 
accurately printed  in  the  Report,  we  have  had  the  favor  of  a  corrected  copy  from 
the  author. — 


Wht  break'st  thou  thus  the  tomb  of  ancient  night  — 
Thou  blind,  old  bard»  majestic  and  alone  ?  — 
Whose  sightless  eyes  have  filled  &e  world  with  light  — 
Such  light  as  fades  not  with  the  set  of  sun  — 
light  that  the  kindled  soul  doth  feed  upon»- 
When  with  her  harp,  she  soars  o'er  mortal  things,  , 

And  from  heaven's  gate  doth  win  some  echoed  tone. 
And  fit  it  deftly  to  her  raptured  strings, 
And  wake  the  sv^eet  response,  tho^gh  earth  with  discord  rings. 

And  lo,  the  nurtured  in  the  Theban  bower  — 
Impetuous  Pindar,  mad  with  tuneful  ire. 
Whose  hand  abruptly  ruled  with  peerless  power 
The  linked  sweetness  of  the  Doric  lyre, — 
He  too,  whom  History  graves  with  pen  of  fire, 
FirBt  on  her  chart,  the  wonderful,  the  wild, 
Down  at  whose  feet  she  sitteth  as  her  sire. 
Listing  his  legends,  like  a  charmed  child  — 
Clear  as  the  soul  of  truth,  though  rob'd  in  Fancy  wild. 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Troy  Society  for  promoting  Female  Education 
in  Greece  :  held  at  Norwich  (Conn.)  August  20th,  1834. 
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And  thou,  meek  martyr  to  the  hemlock  draught. 
Whose  fearless  voice  for  truth  and  virtue  strove  — 
Whose  stainless  life,  and  death  serene,  have  taught 
A  christian  world  to  wonder,  and  to  love,  — 
Come  forth,  with  Plato,  to  thy  hallowed  grove. 
And  bring  that  golden  chain  by  time  unriven. 
Which  round  this  pendant  universe  ye  wove  — 
For  still  our  homage  to  your  lore  is  given, 
And  your  pure  wisdom  prized —  next  to  the  page  of  Heaven. 

Lo !  gathering  round,  the  shades  of  glorious  birth 
Do  throng  the  scene. —  Hath  aught  disturbed  their  rest  ? 
Why  brings  Philosophy  her  idols  forth. 
With  pensive  brow,  in  solemn  silence  drest  ? 
And  see, —  ?ie  comes,  who  round  the  sophist's  crest 
Did  pour  the  simple  element  of  light  — 
Reduce  the  complex  thought  to  reason's  test; 
And  stand  serene,  in  intellectual  might  — 
Undazzled  —  undeceived  —  the  peerless  Stagyrite.  — 

Those  demi-gods  of  Greece !  —  How  sad  they  rove 
Where  temple-crowned,  the  Acropolis  aspires,  — 
Or  green  Hymettus  rears  his  honied  grove,  — 
Or  glows  the  Parthenon  'neath  sunset's  fires,  — 
Or  where  the  olive,  ere  its  prime  expires. 
By  Moslem  hatred  scathed.  —  Methinks  they  seem 
Westward  to  gaze,  with  unrevealed  desires, — 
Whether  they  roam  by  pure  Illyssus's  stream,  — 
Or  haunt  with  troubled  step  the  shades  of  Academe^ 

Seek  ye  the  WcBt  f  —  that  land  of  noteless  birth. 
That  when  proud  Athens  ruled  with  regal  sway 
All  climes  and  kindreds  of  the  awe-struck  earth. 
Still  in  its  cold,  mysterious  cradle  lay.. 
Till  the  world-finder  rent  the  veil  away, 
And  waked  the  giant-foundling's  savage  tone,  — 
Turn  ye  to  us,  —  youn^r  emmets  of  a  day  ?  — 
Who  flit  admiring  round  your  ancient  throne,^ 
Seek  ye  a  boon  of  us,  —  the  nameless  —  the  unknown  ?  — 

We,  who  have  blest  you  with  our  infant  tongue, 
And  to  your  baptism  bowed,  when  life  was  new. 
And  when  upon  our  mother's  breast  we  hung, 
Tour  flowing  nectar  with  our  life-stream  drew, 
Who  dipped  our  young  feet  in  Castalian  dew. 
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And  poised  wifh  tiny  arm  that  lance  and  shield, ' 
Before  whose  might,  the  haughty  Persian  flew, 
Who  with  Ulysses  roamed  o'er  flood  and  field. 
What  can  ye  ask  of  us,  we  would  not  joy  to  yield ! 

Ye  ask  no  warrior's  aid,  —  the  Turk  hath  fled,  — 
And  on  your  throne  Bavaria's  prince  reclines,  <— 
No  gold  or  gems,  their  dazzling  light  to  shed,  — 
Pearl  from  the  sea,  nor  diamond  from  the  mines,  <— 
Ye  ask  the  ray  from  Learning's  lamp  that  shines. 
To  g^de  your  sons,  so  long  in  Error  blind,  — 
The  cry  doth  reach  us  from  your  clustering  vines,  — 
'  Give  bread  and  water  to  the  famished  mind, 
And  from  its  durance  dark,  the  imprisoned  soul  unbind.' 

Behold  the  Apostle  of  the  Cross  sublime,  — 
The  warned  of  Heaven,  —  the  eloquent  —  the  bold,  — 
Who  spake  to  Athens,  in  her  hour  of  prime. 
Braving  the  thunders  of  Olympus  old. 
And  spreading  forth  the  Gospel's  snowy  fold, 
Where  heathen  altars  poured  a  crimson  tide. 
And  stem  tribunals  their  decrees  unrolled,  — 
How  would  his  zeal  rebuke  our  ingrate  pride. 
If  ye  should  sue  to  us,  and  coldly  be  denied  ! 

Explores  your  eagle-glance,  that  weaker  band. 
Who  bear  the  burdens  of  domestic  care  ?  — 
Who  guide  the  distaff  with  a  patient  hand, 
And  trim  the  evening  hearth,  with  cheerful  air  ?  — 
Point  ye  the  Attick  maid  —  the  matron  fair, 
-  The  blooming  child  devoid  of  lettered  skill  ? 
What  would  ye  ask  ?  —  Wild  winds  the  answer  bear,  — 
It  sweeps  in  ^choes  from  the  Ionian  hill, 
*  Oive  them  the  book  cf  God  /'  ~  Immortal  Shades ,  we  wiU. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  our  next  number  will  appear  '  A  Domestic  Incident,'  «  The  Three 
Twilights,'  <  The  Pilgrim  Mothers.' 

We  hope  to  hear  from  our  correspondents  in  season  for  the  January 
number. 
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Thb  CoNHBCTioir  or  tbb  Pktsicai.  Bcibhcbs.    By  Mks  Soitfxm- 
VII.Z.C.    Key  and  Biddle,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  taken  a  short  eztraet  from  this  work  —  aee  <  ComeU  !*  —  Tho 
volume  IB  a  splendid  proof  of  the  talents  and  loaming  of  the  distiiigiiialied 
author:    the  lady  plulosopher  of  the  age. 


PiCTURXs  or  Prztatb  Lirx.    By  Sarah  Snci 

We  can  bestow  on  this  volume  the  warm  praise  of  the  heart  —  it  is  a  good 
book  for  the  young,  teaching  the  pure  principles  of  our  holy  religloa  in  the 
incidents  of  real  life.  We  have  given  in  another  place,  one  extract  —  hot 
here  is  a  paragraph  we  wish  was  engraved  on  the  minds  of  all  our 


*>  What  a  marked  difference  is  shown  by  the  world  in  its  treatment  of : 
tod  women.' 

'  Your  remark  is  but  too  just.  Miss  Irvine.  Only  think  of  me  for  one 
ment  (I  ask  no  more)  —  a  spendthrift,  who  has  ruined  his  father  —  a  man 
without  any  honorable  means  of  existing — to  say  notiungof  my  preaeot 
habits,  which  are  well  known  to  every  one  here ;  yet  so  lone  as  I  can  wear 
broadcloth,  and  drink  wine,  i|nd  tell  a  good  story,  and  talk  of  the  hounds  — 
once  kept,  there  will  still  be  gentlemen  so  liberal  as  to  invite  me  to  tfaeirdia- 
ners,  and  ladies  so  generous  as  to  dance  with  me,  laugh  with  me,  and  plan 
parties  of  pleasure,  of  which  I  am  to  be  one ;  while  my  sister,  the  noblest, 
the  most  dienified,  the  purest  minded  of  women,  pines  in  her  solitude,  un- 
heeded, and  may  not  join  the  circles  which  she  is  only  too  good  to  adoni, 
because,  forsooth !  she  prefers  maintaining  herself  by  her  own  exertions,  to 
that  worst  of  all  slavery,  dependence  on  the  great  Will  you.  Miss  Irvine, 
visit  my  poor  sister  sometimes  ?  Will  you  cheer  her  lonelineasy  and  m*irfi  ^gg 
feel  that  she  is  not  altogether  desolate?' 

Thb  Rbltoious  Souvbitxr  for  I8S6.    Philadelphia;    Key  Ac  Biddle. 

The  specimen  of  engravine  and  typography  we  have  seen  is  very  good. 
The  engraving  'Sunday  Morning,'  is  particularly  beautiful  and  air. 
ited.     We  hppe  soon  to  see  the  work  here. 

Thb  North  Ambricait  ARiTHMBTiCy  Part  Third,  for  Advawcxb 
Scholars.  By  Fredxrick  Embrsoic.  Boston:  Russel,  Odiome  ft 
Co.  pp.  288. 

We  have  not  examined  the  book,  hut  from  the  acknowledged  excellence 
of  the  other  arithmetical  works,  by  the  same  author,  there  is  no  danger  in 
commending  this  to  public  favor.  ; 

A  Gbographt  bor  Chijldrbn.  By  H.  N.  Briksxadb,  late  Instructor 
in  the  American  Asylum.  Third  Edition  Revised.  Boston:  Allen  k, 
Ticknor. 

Geographies  must  all  be  similar  in  many  respecto  —  bat  we  t  ^oin. 
little  manual  gives  the  desired  information  in  a  verv  interesting  wav 
that  childraa  will  Uke  the  book.  ^  ^    ^ 
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A    REMINISCENCE. 

<WX    KNOW    NOT   WHAT   A    DAT   MAT  BRIZTG   FORTH.' 

•  > 

There  are  maay  d^s  of  our  lives,  yea  months  and  years, 
which  pass  away,  leaving  no  trace  upon  the  memory  to  mark 
their  footsteps.  Again,  there  are  other  days,  aye,  monients, 
which  make  their  mark  so  deeply  upon  the  mmd,  that  time 
has  no  power  to  erase  it.  These  are  periods  of  either  peculiar 
joy  or  sadness ;  such  as  give  birth  to  new  hopes,  or  new  con- 
nexions, consummate  long-cherished  wishes,  or  confirm  fearful 
apprehensions. 

Sometimes  a  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the  aspect 
of  things  around,  overwhelms  us  with  a  sense  of  the  un- 
certainty of  human  affairs,  and  gives  the  mind  a  shock,  too 
powerful  to  be  forgotten  even  amidst  the  subsequent  changes 
of  life. 

1  will  leave  those  who  delight  to  explore  the  regions  of 
imaginatbn  to  deck  their  phantasms  with  her  gorgeous  color- 
ings ;  for  myself,  I  love  to  dwell  upon  those  realities  which 
memory  has  garnered  up  in  her  store  of  sacred  relics.  From 
these,  I  will  select  for  my  readers,  the  scenes  of  a  day^  marked 
by  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  feeling  arising  Crom  change 
of  circumstances. 
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The  associations  which  bound  me  to  my  mother  were  eyen 
more  endearing  and  more  tender,  than  is  common  in  this  most 
interesting  relation.  I  was  her  youngest  child,  the  offipring  of 
her  advanced  age,  and  my  father  was  still  many  years  older ; 
in  considering  me  as  destined  to  become  an  early  orphao,they 
both  viewed  me  with  an  interest  too  deep  and  powerful  to 
admit  of  that  strict  parental  discipline  which  had  marked  the 
government  of  their  elder  children. — ^The  bttbyj  the  appellation 
by  which  I  was  for  many  years  known  in  the  family,  must  bj 
no  means  be  crossed  in  her  wishes  or  caprices,  let  them  be 
ever  so  unreasonable.  Though  my  health  was  as  perfect  as 
that  of  the  young  lamb,  sporting  upon  the  grassy  turf,  I  was 
often  tempted  to  complain  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tbe 
immense  power  which  I  wielded  over  my  mother's  heart,  in  the 
expression  of  her  deep  anxiety. 

At  twelve  I  was  much  what  might  have  been  expected  of  a 
child  of  strong  and  undisciplined  passions  ;  selfish,  self-willed^ 
and  imperious.  About  this  time,  my  taste  for  books,  which 
had  hitherto  been  gratified  by  such  works  as  tbe  Tales  of 
Marmontel,  Madam  de  Genlis,  and  Richardson,  received  a 
new  direction  from  the  letter  of  an  elder  sister,  then  abroad 
at  school.  She  dealt  with  me  in  a  candid  but  afiectionate 
manner — ^told  me  of  my  faults  and  advised  me  to  set  about  die 
work  of  self-education.  Following  her  advice,  I  obtained 
*  Mrs.  Chapone's  Letters  to  her  Niece,'  '  Gregory's  Legacy 
to  bis  Daughters,'  and  *  Hannah  More's  works  on  Female 
Education.'  As  1  read  I  endeavored  to  practise.  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone's letters  *  On  the  Government  of  the  Temper,'  proved 
of  great  service  in  assisting  me  to  govern  myself.  I  began  to 
keep  a  journal  and  to  scrutinize  my  own  conduct. 

In  two  years  I  had  become  a  very  different  being.  A  circum- 
stance which  contributed  much  to  the  softeninE  mv  character 
was  the  declining  health  of  my  father.  At  his  death  it  became 
my  turn  to  watch  over  and  comfort  my  mother,  whose  spints 
sank  beneath  the  stroke  which  separated  her  from  her  com- 
panion, friend,  and  counsellor.  In  her  deep  affliction  she 
appeared  for  a  time  almost  insensible  to  any  attentions ;  but 
she  was  at  length  enabled  to  say  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  re- 
signation, '  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done  !' 

A  few  years  after  this  event,  a  new  connexion  placed  roe  m 
a  new  sphere  of  action,  and  my  venerable  mother  fw  y^^ 
honored  and  blessed  with  bfiv  presence  the  home  where  were 
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centered  both  my  duties  and  happiness.  My  babes  were 
pillowed  on  her  bosom,  and  learned  to  lisp  the  name  of  grand- 
mamma with  their  first  accents. 

When  God  took  to  himself  my  lovely  infant  son,  she  was 
hf  me  to  whisper  to  my  swelling  heart, '  peace,  be  still.'  And 
when  another  and  far  greater  trial  came,  she  who  knew  the 
grief  of  a  widowed  heart,  and  the  source  of  the  Christian's 
comfort  in  affliction,  though  unable  to  bind  up  the  broken 
spirit,  could  direct  the  mournef  to  the  '  true  physician.' 

I  had  hoped  that  the  evening  of  my  mother's  days  might 
have  been  passed  at  my  own  Greside,  but  God  in  his  providence 
had  made  that  domestic  hearth  desolate ;  after  seeing  my 
mother  comfortably  settled  with  her  affectionate  eldest  daughter, 
I  sought  to  find  in  new  occupations,  united  to  the  care  of  my 
two  little  girls,  relief  from  bitter  and  unavailing  regrets.  But 
I  continued  to  regard  as  a  sacred  duty,  regular  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  my  aged  parent,  both  by  letters  and  visits. 

It  was  the  fashionable  season  for  travelling  in  the  year  18 — , 
and  while  one  party  of  my  acquaintances  were  going  to  Saratoga, 
another  to  Niagara,  and  a  third  w^re  refreshing  themselves  at 
the  Pine  Orchard,  amidst  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  Catskill 
mountains,  I,  with  my  two  little  girls  and  their  young  nurse, 
set  out  upon  one  of  my  pilgrimages  of  filial  affection  and  duty. 

The  children  were  too  happy  in  the  thought  of  seeing  dear, 
good  grandmamma,  to  be  willing  to  loiter  on  the  road,  and  I 
was  too  anxious  to  see  the  face  of  my  venerable  parent,  and 
carry  comfort  to  her  heart,  not  to  hasten  my  journey.  Steam- 
boats and  stages  at  length  brought  us,  at  a  late  hour  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  to  the  place  of  her  residence.  She  had  retired  ibr 
the  night  and  I  would  not  permit  her  rest  to  be  disturbed  ;  but 
in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  of  a  beautiful  Sabbath  had  arisen, 
I  was  awoke  by  a  gentle  tread  in  my  chamber,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment embraced  by  ray  mother.  Oh,  how  many  tender  feelings 
rushed  upon  me  as  I  saw  again  that  dear  familiar  countenance, 
*  exhibiting  all  that  is  serene  and  lovely  m  age,  with  none  of  its 
decay. 

That  holy  Sabbath  was  delightfully  calm.  1  went  to  the 
house  of  prayer  with  my  widowed  parent  and  my  fatherless 
children,  and  sincerely  did  I  thank  God  that  he  had  granted 
us  this  interview,  and  petitioned  that,  when  the  cares  and  trials 
of  life  might  be  over,  we  might  meet  in  his  courts  above. 
The  next  day  my  good  mother  proposed  a  visit  to  some 
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friends  a  few  m3es  distant.  It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  Sep- 
tember when  we  took  our  seats  in  the  carriage  that  was  to 
convey  us  to  M.  My  mother,  in  her  joy  at  seeing  us,  seemed 
to  have  grown  young  again,  and  was  scarcely  less  delighted 
than  her  little  granddaughters,  who  talked  and  laughed  and 
looked  at  mamma  and  grandmarnma,  and  then  at  each  other, 
as  if  all  their  earthly  treasures  were  now  concentrated. 

They  had  so  much  to  tell  grandmamma,  how  nicely  the 
pretty  red  and  white  stockings  and  mittens,  which  she  knit  for 
them,  fitted ;  how  well  they  had  kept  their  dolls  and  little 
books  she  had  given  them,  and  how  often  they  bad  asked 
mamma  to  read  her  letters  to  them  ;  and  then  they  wanted  she 
should  know  all  about  their  school  and  whom  they  loved  best 
among  their  young  acquaintances. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  adorned  with  a  profiision  of 
splendid  autumnal  flowers,  and  these  furnished  us  with  a  never- 
failing  source  of  admiration  and  discourse  as  we  jogged  leisurely 
along  through  the  fertile  valley  of  a  meandering  stream,  tribu- 
tary to  the  Connecticut.     The  properties  of  plants  had  been 
much  studied  by  my  mother,  and  their  botanical  character 
was  then  a  subject  of  research  with  me.     I  had  just  presented 
her  with  a  newly  published  volume  on  Botany,  which,  for  my 
sake,  she  had  promised  to  study,  and  she  said  in  pleasantn' 
that  she  would   then  take  her  first  lesson.     At  length  we 
alighted  for  a  short  time  at  a  small  house  to  give  our  horses 
time  to  breathe.     As  we  entered,  I  was  alarmed  by  obserFiDg 
that  my  mother  appeared   ill.      She  was  soon  seized  with 
spasms  wliich  continued  until  she  sank  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. 

Oh,  how  did  I  realize  at  that  hour,  that  *  we  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth.'  In  a  strange  house,  with  no  other 
assistance  than  an  inexperienced  young  woman,  whose  little 
babes  were  crying  about  her; — ^my  own  poor  children  dis- 
mayed and  distressed  at  this  sudden  change  in  their  dear 
grandmother ; — and  no  medical  aid  to  be  had,  within  seven/ 
miles.  But  it  was  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  emotion;  i 
must  act.  I  briefly  explained  to  my  little  daughters  that  the/ 
were  too  young  to  render  me  any  assistance  in  this  emergency, 
and  that  1  must  send  them  back  to  the  village  with  our  driver, 
who  would  obtain  a  physician  and  inform  our  friends  of  roy 
need  of  assistance. 

With  bursting  hearts  the  little  girls  took  a  hurried  farewell 
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look  of  that  friend,  who  was  never  before  insensible  to  their 
grie&.  What  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  feel  on  my  own  ac- 
count I  could  not  but  feel  for  them,  and  unutterably  distressed, 
I  gazed  after  them  till  their  sobbmgs  were  lost  in  the  rattlbg 
of  wheels,  and  their  images  faded  in  the  distance. 

The  physician  pronounced  the  attack  fatal ;  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  pulsation  and  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  he 
considered  forbade  all  hope.  Many  friends  had  come  and 
gone  in  the  belief  that  nothing  could  be  done.  Midnight 
found  me  left  in  the  still  and  solemn  apartment  with  but  one 
friend,  whom  I  had  chosen  to  share  with  me  in  the  sad  office 
of  watching  by  the  bed  of  death.  I  tried  to  bring  my  mind 
into  a  frame  of  resignation ;  but  the  trial  had  met  me  in  an 
unexpected  hour,  and  I  was  continually  led  to  offer  the  peti- 
tion, *  Oh,  spare  her  that  she  may  recover  strength  before  she 
goes  home  to  be  here  no  more.'  At  length  I  fancied  the 
breathing  of  the  patient  appeared  more  natural.  I  removed 
the  lamp,  that  the  light  might  not  fall  directly  upon  her  face, 
and  approached  closer  to  the  bed  side.  That  voice  which  I 
.had  no  more  expected  to  hear,  murmured  in  low  and  solemn 
tones,  *  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  he  receiveth.  For  we  are  not  come  unto  the  mount 
that  might  not  be  touched  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto 
blackness  and  darkness  and  tempests.  But  we  have  come 
unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  bom, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God,  the  judge,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  And  to  Jesus,  the  medi- 
ator of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.' 

Had  the  dead  spoken,  or  an  angel  from  heaven  been  mani- 
fested to  my  senses,  I  could  not  have  been  struck  with  greater 
awe,  than  in  listening  to  the  grand  and  awful  ideas  thus  almost 
supematurally  expressed.  I  drew  in  my  breath,  lest  I  might 
lose  a  single  tone  of  what  to  me  verily  seemed  a  voice  from 
heaven.  When  she  had  ceased  speaking,  I  took  her  hand  and 
said, '  Mother,  dear  mother  ? '  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixing 
them  upon  me  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  affection  and 
gratitude,  replied,  *Is  it  you,  my  daughter?' 

Her  recovery  was  rapid;  in  a  few  days  she  was  able  to 
walk  about  the  apartment,  and  to  cheer  her  little  granddaugh- 
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ten  with  pleasant  and  interesting  conversation.  She  attributed 
her  sudden  illness  to  the  efiects  of  too  great  mental  excitecneot 
acting  upon  the  physical  powers,  and  thus  producing  a  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  vital  functions.  But,  although  inj 
mother  spoke  of  this  sickness  with  the  clearness  of  a  philoso- 
pher, who  believes  in  the  agency  of  second  causes,  she  fafled 
not  to  make  of  it  that  improvement  which  becomes  a  Christian 
who  ultimately  refers  all  to  the  providence  of  God^  who,  that 
man  may  be  humble  and  put  his  trust  in  Him,  wills  that  be 
shall  not  know  what  events  a  '  day  may  bring  forth.' 

A.  H.  L,  P- 


THE   PILGRIM   MOTHERS. 

Tbx  Pilgrim  MoUiers  I  where  are  they  ? 
Their  frames  are  dast,  their  soals  in  heaven  ; 
Tet  shall  Uieir  memory  pass  away, 
Nor  praise  to  their  good  deeds  be  given  ? 
'  Teach  infant  lips  to  bless  their  name/ 
(Ten  thousand  ready  tongnes  reply ;) 
'  And  give  their  noble  acts  to  fame ; 
Though  now  in  silent  rest  they  lie ! ' 

They  severed  fond  affection's  chain ; 
And  looked  and  listened,  o'er  and  o'er, 
On  forms  they  might  not  see  again, 
To  voices  they  might  hear  no  more ;  — 
Then,  tore  their  bleeding  hearts  away, 
From  peaceful  homes  beyond  the  sea ; 
Where  they  had  passed  their  childhood's  day. 
Yet  where  the  spirit  was  not  free ! 

No  homt  for  them  !  that  magic  word. 
Which,  fraught  with  love  and  joy  and  rest, 
Whenever  and  wherever  heard, 
Unseals  pure  fountains  in  the  breast ;  — 
No  home  for  them !  for  far  away. 
The  dwellings  of  their  kindred  stood; 
Beyond  the  swelling  ocean's  play, 
Far  from  their  forest  solitude. 
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They  BOUffht  a  itrangv  and  wintry  shore, 
Tet  love  burned  brightly  in  their  breast ; 
They  shrank  not  when  the  mourners  bore 
The  weary  spirits  to  their  rest ; 
And  oft,  when  from  a  savage  tongue, 
Pealed  wildly  forth  the  battle-cry. 
They  to  their  trusting  children  clung, 
And  calmly  gave  themselves  to  die. 

Oh,  man,  boast  not  thy  lion-heart ! 

Tell  not  of  proud,  heroic  deed ! 

Have  we  not  seen  thy  vaunted  art, 

Fail  in  the  deepest  hour  of  need? 

But,  woman's  courage !  'tis  more  deep,         , 

More  strong  than  heart  of  man  can  feel ;  — 

To  save  her  little  ones  that  sleep, 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  steel ! 

Daughters  of  them,  who,  long  ago. 
Dared  the  dark  storm  and  angry  sea. 
And  walked  the  desert  way  of  wo. 
And  pain  and  trouble, — to  he  free! 
Oh,  be  like  them !  like  them  endure, 
And  bow  beneath  affliction's  rod ; 
'Like  them,  be  humble,  mild  and  pure; 
In  joy  and  sorrow,— look  to  God ! 

S.  F.  S. 


A    DOMESTIC    INCIDENT. 

'  What  shall  be  done  with  these  foolish  letters/  said  Adelaide 
VernoD,  as  she  pushed  from  her  almost  contemptuously  a  small 
sealed  package  which  lay  on  her  work  table  ?  '  I  would  not 
have  my  husband  see  them  for  the  world ;  he  might  think  I 
had  deceived  him,  and  that  Henry  Tilden  was  really  beloved.' 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  for  some  moments 
seemed  absorbed  in  deep  and  painful  reflections.  At  length 
after  a  severe  internal  struggle  she  again  communed  audibly 
with  herself.  'My  duty  is  plain;  Vernon  must  see  these 
letters,  be  the  consequences  to  me  what  they  may.  I  have 
never  yet  concealed  any  thing  fix>m  him  relative  to  myself, 
and  he  deserves  my  entire  confidence.    True,  I  incur  the  risk 
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of  becoming  lowered  in  his  estimation ;  but  much  as  I  de^re 
his  continued  respect^  it  is  still  better  to  be  conscious  of  mj 
own  rectitude.  I  will  not  sacrifice  'principU  even  to  the  fear 
of  losing  what  I  feel  to  be  above  all  other  price.' 

It  was  not  without   reason  that  Adelaide  Vernon  at  first 
shrunk  from  the  act  which  strict  integrity  required  her  to 
perform.    Just  as  she  was  merging  from  girlhood  into  wofnan- 
hood,  when  the  heart  of  a  youthful  female  knows  little  of  the 
world  and  less  of  itself,  she  had  fancied  that  she  returned  the 
affection  of  Henry  Tilden.    When  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  love, 
she  felt  none  of  that  weariness  or  disgust,  which  she  bad  ex* 
perienced  before  on  similar  occasions,  and  with  lit^e  sensatioo 
of  any  kind  she  consented  to  receive  his  attention.     Her  feel- 
ings towards  him  were  in  fact  of  a  sisterly  kind,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  such  feeling  she  had  expressed  many  things  in  cor- 
lespondence  with  him,  which  as  they  were  written  to  a  lover, 
seemed  as  affectionate  as  a  lover  could  expect.     But  when 
her  parents  desired  her  to  discontinue  her  correspondence  and 
to  drop  his  acquaintance,  the  effort  cost  her  on  her  oum  ac- 
count, not  one  pang  of  regret.     She  was  astonished  at  first  at 
her  own  firmness,  but  by  a  litde  self-examination  she   soon 
learnt  the  real  state  of  her  heart  and  saw  the  calamity  from 
which  she  had  been  rescued.     Her  lover's  letters  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  her's  she  supposed  at  the  time  shared 
a  like  fate. 

It  was  some  months  after  thb  that  Adelaide  was  introduced 
at  a  social  party  to  the  gifted  Horace  Veraon.  Accustomed 
as  she  was  to  the  attentions  of  the  other  sex,  she  did  not  notice 
particularly  that  he  was  by  her  side  all  the  evening.  All  she 
knew  was  that  the  party  was  delightful,  that  she  was  in  fine 
Spirits  and  that  the  evening  passed  away  unaccountably.  Ver- 
non saw  hpr  home  and  had  thus  a  farther  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  her.  If  he  was  charmed  with  her  personal  beauty 
and  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  her  manne)^,  he  was  com- 
pletely won  by  the  purity  and  richness  of  her  mind.  VemcM 
had  seen  and  knew  much  of  the  world,  and  more  than  all  be 
had  studied  deeply  his  own  heart.  He  could  not  now  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  character  of  Adelaide,  or  the  nature  of  his  own 
feelings ;  and  as  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  be  fer- 
ventiy  hoped  that  the  beautiful  girl  from  whom  he  bad  just 
parted  might  one  day  be  his;  with  this  object  in  view,  be 
resolved  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  renew  his  acquaintance. 
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But  although  Vernon  met  Adelaide  often,  various  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  feelings, 
prevented  anything  like  a  familiar  acquaintance.  If  he  found 
occasionally  an  oppoitunity  to  converse  with  her,  the  tones  of 
her  voice  were  sweet  and  low  in  reply,  and-  her  eye  often  un- 
consciously rested  on  him  when  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
brilliant  and  the  gay.  Once,  they  had  sung  together  with 
evident  pleasure  to  both  ;  it  was  true  their  voices  harmonized 
finely,  and  others  seemed  gratified  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  favorable  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  denoue- 
ment, when  Vernon  missed  Adelaide  from  the  social  group. 
It  was  not  until  after  repeated  disappointments  of  this  kind 
that  he  ventured  to  inquire  something  concerning  her,  and  he 
could  hardly  conceal  his  chagrin  on  learning  that  she  was 
absent  from  the  city  on  a  visit  of  some  months.  But  a  lover's 
heart  is  fruitful  in  expedients  and  Vernon  did  not  despair.  He 
immediately  penned  her  a  letter,  expressing  in  a  most  delicate 
manner  his  regard,  and  requesting  permission  to  cultivate  her 
acquaintance.  His  style  was  not  very  afifectionate,  but  what 
would  please  a  high-minded  woman  better — it  was  modest 
and  respectful. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  took  Adelaide  entirely  by  sur- 
prize. She  had  never  dreamed  that  she  was  beloved  by 
Horace  Vernon,  and  she  knew  not  until  this  moment  that  she 
felt  for  him  any  uncommon  preference.  But  the  emotion  she 
felt  on  perusing  his  letter,  the  sensations  that  thrilled  every 
fibre  of  her  heart,  so  new  and  so  delightful,  revealed  to  her 
beyond  a  doubt  the  true  slate  of  her  feelings.  For  some  days 
she  was  utterly  absorbed  in  the  new  and  enchanting  world  so 
suddenly  opened  to  her  view  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  own 
heart.  She  was  never  weary  of  repeating  the  song  in  which 
their  voices  had  once  blended  and  in  imagining  that  the  tones 
of  a  rich  mellow  voice  were  again  mingling  in  harmony  with 
her  own.  Yet  his  letter  was  still  unanswered,  and  so  jealous 
was  she  lest  she  should  betray  the  real  state  of  her  heart  to 
Vernon  in  the  reply,  that  it  was  sometime  ere  she  could  find 
language  sufficiently  reserved  to  refer  him  to  her  parents  as 
the  token  of  her  own  approbation.  This  done,  the  answer  was 
despatched,  and  Vernon  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege.  The  consent  of  her  parents  was  not  long  wanting 
to  confirm  his  hopes,  and  he  was  now  their  frequent  guest  and 
could  speak  fireely  of  bis  fiiture  plans.    He  wrote  and  received 
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frequeDt  answers  from  Adelaide ;  but  thougli  still  reserved  as 
to  the  nature  of  her  own  heart,  be  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  nevertheless  beloved. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  visit  her  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  her  home.  Adelaide  took  this  opportuoity 
frankly  to  state  to  him  the  nature  of  her  acquaintance  with 
young  Tilden,  but  disowned  ever  feeling  for  him  any  other 
than  a  sisterly  attachment.  Horace  felt  unhappy  at  her  re- 
cital, and  feared  she  might  even  now  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  her  feelings.  He  told  her  he  could  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  than  the  first  place  in  her  afiections, 
and  that  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  her  first  and  only  love. 
'  Believe  me,  you  are  already  such,'  said  Adelaide,  overcocne 
by  the  touching  sadness  of  her  lover  and  her  own  long  subdued 
tenderness.  Vernon  pressed  her  hand  unresisting  to  his  lips, 
and  assured  her  of  his  gratitude  for  her  condescension  in  so 
effectually  dispelling  his  fears.  There  was  a  sincerity  aod 
earnestness  in  her  reply  which  made  Vernon  completely 
happy. 

Not  many  months  after  this,  Vernon  received  as  pledge  of 
her  sincerity,  the  same  lovely  hand  freely  given  him  at'  the 
altar.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  her  hand,  Adelaide  gave 
her  undivided  heart.  It  is  rather  of  the  hearts  which  were 
thus  intertwined  of  which  we  would  speak.  Vernon's  was 
noble  and  affectionate.  Adelaide's  was  faithful  and  confiding. 
To  promote  the  happiness  of  the  other  was  the  chief  object 
of  each. 

Years  had  now  passed  away — but  they  found  them   still 
blessed   in  the  society  of  each  other ;  never  weary,  nor  un* 
mindful,  nor  ungrateful.     With  a  delicacy  of  wRich  the  pure 
and  noble  hearted  only  can  conceive,  their  every  act  was  made 
to  each  other  expressive  of  their  love  ;  and  yet  the  most  fas- 
tidious could  not  have  found  ought  in  look  or  word  to  censure. 
The  gentleness  of  manner,  the  sweet  low  tone,  the  kind  look 
and  respectful  language  were  never  laid  aside  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  but  all  seemed  to  flow  spontaneous  from  the  heart. 
The  unprincipled  might  assert  that  their  lives  were  poor  in 
incident,  but  it  was  not  so : — ^true  the  storm  of  passion  was  not 
there,  nor  the  meanness  of  deceit,  nor  the  misery  of  discontent. 
But  they  were  rich  in  all  such  incidents  as  elevate,  ennoble, 
and  make  happy  the  heart.     The  incident  on  which  my  tale 
is  founded  was  of  this  character.    Adelaide  had  just  now  come 
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in  possession  of  her  own  letters,  dictated  by  an  inexperienced 
and  youthful  heart  to  Henry  Tilden.  It  would  be  easy  for 
h^r  to  consign  them  to  the  flames,  as  Vemon  supposed  such 
had  been  their  fate  long  ago.  But  the  faithful  wife  felt  that 
she  should  be  unworthy  of  her  husband's  confidence,  were  she 
capable  of  any  concealment  on  a  subject  which  interested  them 
both.  It  was  not  merely  that  her  duty  as  a  wife  obliged  her 
to  be  thus  scrupulous,  but  it  was  the  respect  and  affection 
which  she  as  a  wife  had  ever  experienced,  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  her  husband's  noble  character,  and  her  own 
honorable  sentiments  combined,  which  urged  her  to  a  sincere 
and  open  course  of  conduct.  '  Yes,  Vernon  must  see  these' 
letters  without  comment,'  said  she,  '  and  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  feelings  which  dictated  their  contents.' 

When  Vernon  opened  his  escritoire  that  evening  the  first 
object  which  met  his  eye,  was  the  package  before  mentioned, 
folded  in  an  envelope  and  directed  to  himself  in  Adelaide's 
handwriting ;  with  a  request  that  he  would  peruse  them  and 
decide  upon  their  character.  He  unsealed  the  bundle  and 
seemed  not  a  litde  moved  on  perusing  their  contents.  He 
then  carefully  compared  them  with  those  which  he  had  re- 
ceived as  the  lover  of  Adelaide.  The  cloud  which  hung  upon 
his  brow  at  the  commencement  of  his  search  disappeared,  and 
he  hastened  with  the  important  package  to  his  wife's  boudoir. 

She  heard  his  approaching  footsteps,  but  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  raise  her  head  at  his  entrance.  *  Fear  not,  my  love,' 
said  he  advancing  and  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  which  trem- 
bled from  her  emotion,  '  if  I  wanted  any  confirmation  of  ray 
happiness,  these  letters  would  be  proof  of  my  possessing  your 
entire  afiection.  You  look  surprized,  but  dearest,  I  have  com- 
pared these  letters  with  those  which  you  once  wrote  to  me. 
In  the  former  you  seemed  to  try  to  write  affectionately,  in  the 
latter  you  strove  to  conceal  or  cover  your  sentiments  by  the 
delicacy  of  your  language  and  maidenly  reserve.  The  beauty 
of  composition  in  the  latter  exceeded  by  far  that  of  the  former. 
To  Henry  you  wrote  as  if  you  had  no  thoughts  worth  conceal' 
vug;  to  me  you  wrote  as  if  your  heart  was  treasuring  up  a 
secret  qvite  too  large  for  it  to  contain  in  its  hidden  recesses.' 

Adelaide  smiled  at  her  husband's  discernment,  and  playfully 
observed,  that  *  she  was  sure  she  had  no  secret  now  unreveal- 
ed,  and  that  she  would  never  again  fear  the  loss  of  his  esteem, 
when  she  was  conscious  of  her  own  integrity.' 
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*  You  have  acted  just  as  I  thought  you  vfoidd,  my  own  dati- 
(ul  wife,'  said  Vernon ;  '  for  I  must  tell  you,  to  reward  your 
faithiulness,  that  I  knew  you  had  those  letters  in  your  posses- 
sion ;  it  was  myself  vfho  directed  them  to  be  conveyed  to  youJ 
As  may  be  supposed,  Adelaide's  happiness  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  this  unexpected  news.  Would 
that  every  wife  might  act  as  nobly  under  similar  circumstances 
and  find  a  similar  reward. 

Maine,  Oct.  1834.  S.  F.  W. 
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She  passed  along  the  crowded  way, 

With  the  youthful  I  the  gay,  and  the  proud ; 

She  heard  not  their  footsteps,  nor  heeded  their  mirth 

Her  spirit  was  heavily  bowed. 

She  returned  to  her  lonely,  quiet  home, 
Where  glad  looks  her  coming  awaited. 
She  greeted  her  friends  with  a  cheerful  imile  — 
But  her  sorrow  was  nought  abated. 

She  looked  from  her  casement  adown  the  beach, 
Where  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  shining. 
But  she  saw  all  iinheedti<g  their  glorious  light — 
Alas — for  the  spirit's  pining. 

And  long  she  gased  on  the  silvery  bay, 
Where  gallant  barks  were  lying ; 
She  recked  not  the  banners  streaming  high  — 
Alas  —  for  a  young  hope  dying. 

Sad  music  waked  in  the  quiet  air, 
The  flute,  and  the  mournful  song ', 
The  maiden  bowed  her  aching  head. 
And  bitterly  wept — and  long: 

She  had  dreamed  —  and  ah  *  —  how  glad  a  dream, 
Of  hAppiness  bright  and  new, 
She  dreamed  of  a  proud  heart  all  her  own, 
Its  friendship  kind  and  true. 
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You  might  leek  unong  thooMadi,  «iid  Tiinly  ttek 
For  a  nobler  joatli  than  he  — 
The  gnoefiil  mieni  the  lofty  brow> 
The  step  m  proud  and  fiee : 

The  lofty  mind,  and  the  eye  of  tonU 
The  fire  of  geniui  beaming, 
The  worda  of  wildering  eloqnenee. 
Of  frank  and  generoua  seeming. 

He  had  breathed  the  language  of  love  to  her. 
And  the  soul's  deep  tenderness ; 
He  told  her  his  heart  was  all  her  own. 
And  her  smile  was  his  happiness. 

She  beUeved  him  well.    She  believed  him  long, 
Nor  doubted  his  words  of  kindness; 
Or  deemed  for  a  moment  he  eottld  deceive  — 
Alas — for  the  young  heart's  blindness ! 

The  youth  had  loved  her,  as  aye  he  vowed, 
But  others  he  loved  even  more  — 
And  his  tones  of  wiling  on  many  an  ear 
He  was  lavishly  wont  to  pour. 

She  brooked  not  the  falsehood.  -»  That  maiden  proud. 
She  scorned  the  heart  divided, 
But  envious  ones  looked  coldly  on, 
And  her  broken  hope  derided. 

Tet  deem  not  the  maiden's  brow  was  knit. 
And  her  cheek  with  anger  flushing— 
Or  that  sorrow  bowed  her  gtntle  head, 
While  burning  tears  were  gushing. 

The  maiden  wore  as  gay  a  robe. 

And  a  sweet,  but  heartless  smile. 

And  heedfnlly  braided  her  glittering  looks,— > 

But  her  heart  was  bursting  the  while. 

■ 

She  had  loved  that  gay  one  truly  and  well. 
With  the  spirit's  full  confiding ; 
And  she  hoped  their  lives  would  together  pass 
Through  good  and  ill  betiding. 

She  had  heard  of  fidsehood,  and  deemed  it  nought. 
But  a  vision  of  fancy's  weaving— 
And  thought  the  world  like  her  heart  was  true. 
Nor  dreamed  of  its  deceiving. 
YOL.  VIL-^NO.  XII.  46 
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^7uU  spell  wu  broken  —  that  cbami  anboaad, 
Bot  ftnother  illusion  came, 
And  she  deemed  in  the  woe  of  a  sickening  heait 
Thaifriendship  was  only  a  name. 

For  falsehood  had  come  in  an  angeVs  fbnn, 
And  faith  and  affection  were  weary. 
The  language  of  kindness  was  only  a  soond, 
And  life  was  a  wilderness  dreary. 

8he  spake  to  tiie  yonth  in  gentle  tones. 
But  her  heart  was  with  him,  never, — 
And  smiled,  the  while  to  her  mental  eye 
He  was  heartless  and  versatile  ever. 

For  her  spirit  was  proud,  and  she  coald  not  brook 
To  reveal  its  withering  anguish  — 
To  make  a  show  of  its  blasted  hopes, 
To  sigh  and  gracefully  languish. 

It  was  too  real,  it  was  too  deep — 
And  pity  was  unavailing. 
She  held  up  her  brow  in  her  unbent  pride. 
And  smothered  her  heart's  deep  wailing. 

That  faithless  knight  —  he  wandered  on. 
Nor. recked  of  a  lone  heart  bleeding. 
He  bowed  at  many  a  glittering  shrine. 
Of  love  and  truth  unheeding. 

The  maiden  leaned  from  her  casement  long 
Listening  the  serenade, 
Which  woke  for  a  lovelier,  gayer  one, 
From  the  bowering  chestnut  shade. 

No  envious  eye  was  watching  then 
To  pity  or  reprove  her. 
And  she  wept  in  sorrow  unrepressed, 
Till  the  pensive  lay  was  over. 

She  raised  her  brow — the  moon  and  the  8ta» 
Were  bright  in  the  clear  blue  heaven  — 
And  she  thought  of  the  home  above  them  all 
Where  rest  to  the  weary  is  given. 


She  thought  of  the  blessed  angels  there. 
Whose  l(Tve  is  not  a  dxaam. 
They  breathe  the  l^Mrage  of  the  soul, 
And  are  the  friendiffney  seem. 
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She  thought  of  her  heavenly  Father  there — 
His  favor  untired  and  unchanging  — 
Till  9b«  wept  again  for  an  erring  heart 
Over  fleeting  objects  ranging. 

Her  grief  seemed  lighter  than  before, 
When  back  to  her  heart  it  was  driven. 
She  sent  up  a  humble  fervent  prayer 
That  she  might  be  forgiven. 

She  looked  again  on  the  stilly  night, 
The  bay  in  its  beauty  sleeping, 
And  she  felt  that  her  Father's  guardian  eye 
A  nightly  watch  was  keeping. 

She  raised  to  heaven  a  thankful  look, 

And  grateful  tears  she  shed — 

And  breathed  for  the  false  one  a  heartfelt  wish 

Of  blessings  on  his  head. 

The  maiden  rested  her  weary  brow, 

And  within  her  chamber  lone 

As  angel  kept  his  nightly  guard,  ' 

And  shielded  the  slumbering  one. 

£vXRALX«fH. 
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George  Gifford  had  a  pious  mother,  who  had  early- 
labored  to  implant  in  the  heart  of  her  son  those  principles  and 
precepts  which  like  a  beacon  serve  to  guide  us  through  the 
dangerous  and  intricate  paths  of  life.  He  was  endowed  with 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temper,  and  deep  and  delicate  sen- 
sibility. His  mother  had  early  discovered  these  traits  of  char- 
acter,  and  while  she  soothed  the  little  sorrows  of  his  boyhood, 
she  gently  led  him  to  look  to  Heaven  for  consolation  in  time 
of  trouble,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  path  which  would 
eventually  conduct  to  happiness.  He  had  lost  his  father  in 
his  infimcY>  and  he  was  only  fourteen  when  he  was  doomed  to 
yield  to  Heaven  that  being  whom  he  regarded  with  an  intensity 
of  affection  almost  amounting  to  idolatry.  He  stood  by  the 
death-bed  of  his  mother ;  when  her  spirit  was  disengaged  fiom 
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its  mortal  tenement  and  she  lay  before  him  an  inanimate  corpse. 
He  moved  not — spoke  not!— -His  countenance  was  calm  as 
the  pale  face  before  him,  but  in  his  fixed,  glased  eye  might 
be  read  the  agony  of  his  soul ;  and  when  he  was  led  zmj 
fcom  that  too  painfol  scene,  he  gave  a  shriek  of  such  utter 
despair  that  it  pierced  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.  h 
was  the  last  sound  of  grief  that  ever  passed  his  lips  for  bis 
departed  friend. 

After  this  painful  event  he  left  his  native  land  for  Eng^d, 
to  finish  his  education  under  the  care  of  an  only  surviving 
uncle,  his  guardian.  This  man  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  gentle  being  with  whom  George  had  passed  tus  early  life. 
To  him  the  change  was  like  a  transplantation  from  a  mild  aod 
genial  climate  to  one  of  frosts  and  storms ;  for  his  uncle  was 
of  a  cold  and  unfeeling  temper,  who  deemed  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  manhood  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  others^ 
and  who  always  endeavored  to  laugh  people  out  of  these 
follies,  as  he  called  them. 

Such  was  his  method  with  George,  who  at  first  could  not 
forbear  feelbg  both  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  careless  or 
callous  remarks  which  he  frequently  heard  from  his  uncle; 
and  he  even  entertained  the  idea  of  quitdng  his  abode  forever. 
But  on  more  sober  reflection  he  saw  the  folly  of  a  step  which 
would  probably  leave  him  pennyless,  and  subject  htm  to  the 
resentment  of  a  man  whose  anger  he  felt  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  trifle  with ;  and  he  resolved  to  bear  patiently  what  he  ooald 
not  avoid.  He  pursued  his  studies  with .  eagerness ;  for  he 
found,  while  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  his  sorrows  were  in  a 
degree  forgotten.  But  the  daily  irritations  which  his  wounded 
spnrit  received,  at  length  produced  a  gloomy  indifference  to  the 
world  and  to  himself.  For  weeks  and  months  he  would  re- 
main secluded  from  society  ;  and  buried  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  he  would  give  indulgence  to  feelings  and  reflections 
which  served  but  to  add  a  deeper  gloom  to  his  already  dark- 
ened imagination.  His  books,  which  had  hitherto  been  his 
chief  delight,  now  ceased  to  please.  Even  his  devotions  were 
followed  more  from  habit  than  choice,  and  the  twilight  hour, 
which,  since  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  had  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  the  sacred  reflections  of  a  mother's  kindness  and 
counsels,  that  hallowed  hour,  which  was  wont  to  bring  so  much 
peace  to  his  soul,  now  returned  indeed,  but  no  longer  with  its 
soothing  mfluence.     He  marked  the  increasing  shades  of  even- 
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ing  with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  dread.  He  was  unhappy — 
nay  wretched  —  be  knew  not  why -^fearing  to  relinquish  hb 
devotional  duties,  yet  performing  them  with  a  heavy  and 
doubting  heart. 

Solitude  to  such  a  mind  is  wretchedness  indeed ;  and  he 
would  start  from  his  reflections  with  feelings  of  agony, — almost 
of  madness.  But  where,  in  that  dark  moment,  was  the  friend 
CO  soothe  his  troubled  soul  ?  to  point  out  to  him  the  rock  on 
which  he  was  about  to  wreck  his  peace  forever  ?  He  had  no 
friends !  A  natural  feeling  of  pride  had  induced  him  to  with- 
hold  all  communication  of  his  sorrows  from  the  world ;  and 
now,  though  possessing  talents  fitted  to  adorn  and  delight 
society,  and  with  a  heart  foroied  for  affection,  he  was  a  lonely 
isolated  being,  unpitied  and  forgotten. 

He  had  long  wished  to  leave  ELngland,  and  being  now  of  an 
age  when  he  could  command  his  property,  he  bade  adieu  to  a 
land  where  his  feelings  and  affections  had  never  been  concen- 
trated, with  the  hope  that  other  climes  would  afford  him  that 
happiness  which  had  so  long  been  a  stranger  to  his  bosom. 
But  that  hope  was  vain.  To  his  diseased  mind  all  countries 
were  alike.  For  a  time,  more  from  habit  than  any  conscien- 
tious motive,  he  had  regarded  the  forms  of  devotion,  when  his 
heart  had  ceased  to  participate  in  their  influence ;  —  but  it  was 
now  long  since  even  the  forms  had  been  neglected.  He  wan- 
dered from  country  to  country,  sometimes  mingling  in  society, 
then  abandoning  himself  to  all  the  darkness  of  despair. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  might  have  been  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences  ;  but  Heaven  in  its  mercy,  was  about 
to  dispel  the  cloud  which  had  so  long,  overshadowed  his  soul. 
A  year  had  elapsed  since  he  left  England.  It  was  the  even- 
ing before  Christmas.  The  stars  shone  with  unusual  brilliancy, 
and  seemed  almost  to  emulate  in  glory  that  orb  which  guided 
the  eastern  sages  to  a  Saviour's  couch.  The  evening  was 
ushered  in  by  the  sweet  chiming  of  the  bells,  as  they  told  their 
oft  repeated  tale  of  harmony  to  the  clear  cold  breezes.  There 
was  a  busy  bustling  in  the  streets,  the  crowd  were  returning 
from  the  business  of  the  day,  each  one  hastening  to  his  own 
cheerful  fireside,  carrying  a  branch  of  spruce  or  pine  to  deck 
the  parlor ;  or  a  more  substantial  oflering  in  a  generous  basket 
of  provisions ;  for  every  family  has  a  plentifiil  table  at  Christ- 
mas. 

But  amid  this  little  world  of  happy  bemgs  there  was  one 
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who,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  without  any  ostensible  object  ia 
view,  was  pacing  the  streets  with  a  melancholy  and  ahstracied 
air.  He  would  stop  now  and  then  and  gaze  intently  as  some 
haltclosed  shutter  revealed  the  happy  group  within ;  and  Iraai 
the  agitation  of  his  look  it  was  evident  that  some  painlid  recol- 
lections were  passing  in  his  mind.  He  would  then  walk  on 
with  hurried  step  as  if  to  avcud  the  scene.  In  thb  way  beat 
last  found  himself  opposite  a  church.  There  was  a  compaoj 
within— -practising  music  for  Christmas.  The  sound  caught 
his  ear,  and  hb  foot  was  instinctively  upon  the  step  to  eoter. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  with  hb  hand  upon  his  brow,  eri- 
dently  stniggling  with  some  painfol  and  powerful  emotkn. 
He  then  drew  hb  cloak  close  around  him ;  and  in  a  iDomem 
moie  he  stood  within  the  sacred  aisle. 

The  house  was  decorated  for  Chrbtmas.  Roses  were  eo- 
twined  with  evergreens  which  hung  in  fancifiil  wreaths  aiouix); 
and  the  tall  pine  and  spruce  shrubs,  with  their  gigantic  shadows, 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sacred  grove.  One  lamp  akne 
burned  upon  the  altar  and  cast  its  feeble  rays  upon  a  picture  of 
the  Saviour  that  hung  above.  There  was  a  holy  innueuce  in 
the  scene  —  and  in  the  hour.  Again  that  strain  of  mosic 
arose,  and  with  slow  and  careful  steps  the  stranger  adTaoced 
up  the  aisle.  As  he  stood  half  concealed  in  the  deep  sbadoTs. 
some  powerfo]  feelings  seemed  struggling  for  mastery  witbio 
him.  He  was  agitated  and  leaned  against  a  ]ullar  for  support. 
The  music  ceased.  Sobn  one  sweet  voice  rose  upon  the  ear, 
chanting  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  and  he  listened  with  breath- 
less attention  to  a  strain  which  thrilled  his  very  soul  ;— 

,  •         •        •        •        ft         ft         ft 

The  last  strain  had  died  away ;  but  the  next  mofflent  the 
trembling  tones  of  a  deep  manly  voice  were  heard.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  offending,  doubting,  repentant  Giffivd.  He 
prayed ! 

After  vainly  seeking  for  happiness  in  the  excitenieot  of 
travel,  he  embarked  for  America,  the  land  of  his  biitb.  He 
arrived  the  evening  before  Christmas,  and  the  Grst  wish  of  tis 
heart  was  to  behold  the  home  of  hb  infancy,  but  it  bad  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

The  manner  in  which  he  entered  the  church  has  already 
been  described.  It  was  the  church  where,  in  hb  childish 
days,  he  had  so  often  knelt  beside  hb  mother  and  breathed 
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forth  the  innocent  aspirations  of  a  guileless  heart.  The  recol* 
lection  of  that  motAer— of  those  happy  days,  came  over  him 
with  a  vividness  that  awakened  the  apathy  of  his  soul.  His 
heart  was  not  seared  or  scathed  by  vice— ^hut  when  he  con** 
trasted  those  early,  innocent  days  \inth  his  present  situation, 
he  shuddered  at  the  dangers  he  had  escaped  ;  new  emotions 
were  kindled  in  his  soul,  and  in  breathing  that  prayer,  the  first 
that  for  years  had  passed  his  lips — he  felt  there  was  hope  for 
him,  even  that  ^  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away!' 


EFFECT  OF  GOODNESS  ON   THE   DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. 

Professor  CLO(tUET,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  good 
Lafayette,  thus  writes  respecting  that  distinguished  man:— 

*  He  lived  with  great  temperance  and  sobriety. 

*  He  considered  time  as  the  riches  of  which  it  is  our  duW  to  make 
the  best  use.  We  have  no  right,  he  was  wont  to  say,  to  Jose  it  our- 
selves, and  still  less  to  cause  the  loss  of  it  to  others. 

'  I  never  saw  him  take  any  part  in  the  games  which  are  resorted  to 
for  amusement,  or,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  kill  time. 

<  I  doubt  if  Lafayette  was  ever  an|;ry  —  or  at  least  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  him  give  way  to  passion,  in  circumstances  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  and  at  the  same  time  jusdfy,  those  violent  movements 
of  the  soul  which  few  men  can  master. 

<  In  the  most  familiar  conversation — even  when  relating  anecdotes 
which  seemed  to  warrant  such  a  liberty — I  never  heard  him  employ 
an  improper  or  trivial  expression.  Mveral  of  his  old  fiiends  have 
assured  me  that,  when  a  soldier,  they  never  beard  him  aweat  or  use  a 
coarse,  indecent  expression  —  though  of  this  the  best  bred  men  are 
sometimes  guilty  when  they  pass  their  lives  in  camps.' 

Such  were  some  of  the  moral  virtues  of  this  truly  heroic 
man  ;  and  if  any  persons  would  infer  that  these  guarded  and 
governed  movements  of  the  soul  argued  a  cold  and  un« 
susceptible  heart,  or  at  least,  a  mind  so  occupied  with  mat 
events  and  political  calculations,  that  little  value  would  be 
attached  to  private  friendships,  and  little  time  devoted  to 
domestic  feeling,  let  them  hear  the  physiciaif  on  these  points. 

'  Lafiiyette  loved  his  friend  sincerely,  and  his  professions  harmo- 
nized with  the  sentiments  he  entertained  for  them.    According  to  the 
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degree  of  their  lotifDacy,  he  shook  them  cordialbr  bjr  the  handy  or 
emhraced  them  affectiooately  and  pressed  them  in  his  anna,  especially 
when  he  met  them  after  absence,  which  always  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  too  long.  He  paid  far  more  attemion  to  their  interests  tbao 
to  his  own.  When  they  were  ill,  he  inquired  continually  after  their 
health,  went  to  see  them,  to  cheer  and  to  console  thenn ;  or  if  absmt 
he  wrote  to  them,  and  his  concern  increased  proportioiially  with  the 
daneer  of  their  situation.' 

'  Lafayette  attached  an  especial  value  to  the  practice  of  domestic 
virtues.  He  looked  upon  them  as  the  basis  of  society^ ;  the  purest 
and  most  certain  source  of  public  happiness.  He  wished  to  giro 
them  a  place  in  political  systems ;  and  accordingly  in  this  respect,  tbe 
picture  of  his  public,  was  the  faithful  reflection  of  bis  private  life.' 

*  He  never  alluded  but  with  tenderness  and  respeet  to  the  relatives 
he  had  lost  while  he  was  young.  In  his  children  he  cherished  tbe 
memory  of  their  mother^  whom  he  had  fondly  loved,  and  of  whom  he 
never  spoke  but  with  visible  emotion.  One  day,  during  his  last 
illness,  I  surprised  him  kissing  her  portrait,  which  he  always  wore 
suspended  around  his  neck,  in  a  small  gold  medallion.' 

'  I  have  since  learned,  that  every  morning,  without  a  single  omis- 
sion, Lafayette,  after  ordering  Bastion  to  withdraw,  shut  himself  op 
in  his  chamber,  took  this  portrait  in  both  bands,  gazed  at  it,  ap- 
proached it  to  his  lips,  and  continued  plunged  in  meditation,  in  tbe 
most  perfect  silence,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  interrupted 
while  offering  this  species  of  worship  to  the  memory  of  hie  virtuous 
consort,  he  was  much  disconcerted  and  annoyed.' 

What  a  Doble  pattern  of  human  nature  has  La&yette  ex- 
hibited !  He  has  consecrated  tbe  soft  afl^tions  no  less  tbao 
the  heroic  qualities  of  our  race.  Let  the  flippant  youth,  who 
arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of  '  man  of  feshion,'  because  he 
can  sneer  at  the  holy  ties  of  domestic  love  and  friendship, 
contemplate  the  example  of  Laiayette.  And  O,  that  everj 
young  lady  in  our  land  might  dwell  on  the  touching  picture  of 
conjugal  tenderness,  and  constancy  which  this  *  hero  of  two 
worlds '  has  made  so  beautiful !  Have  tbe  visions  of  lomaace 
displayed  a  more  devoted  kni^t  to  his  lady  love  ?  And  then, 
if  any  one  of  our  fair  young  readers  is  weaving  plans  of 
future  domestic  felicity,  let  her  remember  that  one  amdition 
is  indispensable,  the  man  she  marries  must  be  good. 
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CARNAVAL   AT  BUENOS   ATRSS. 

I  WAS  in  18 —  a  '  reefer '  as  midshipmen  are  called,  onboard 
the  United  States  sloop  of  war  ,  and  being  the  only 
youngster  on  board  that  could  speak  Spanish,  was  generally 
selected  by  our  worthy  commander  as  his  mterpreter ;  not 
only  in  his  communications  with  the  government  but  in  his 
more  social  visits  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hospitable  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  our  ship  was  then  stationed.  Invitations  to 
the  captain  would  be  frequently  extended  to  the  little  '  reefer/ 
who,  I  assure  you  was  glad  enough  to  scrape  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  place,  although  it  might 
be  his  slight  knowledge  of  Spanish  which  caused  him  to  be 
invited  merely  as  a  linguist ;  we  should  look  at  the  effect  and 
not  at  the  cause ;  I  used  to  jump  at  the  chance  of  gobg  on 
shore,  and  never,  if  possible,  refused  an  invitation. 

During  one  of  my  mombg  calls,  I  was  invited  by  a  family, 
where  there  were  six  young  ladies,  to  pay  them  a  visit  during 
the  approaching  camaval  holydays;  they  said  they  would 
give  me  a  good  ducking  and  that  I  must  come  prepared  to 
waee  a  camaval  warfare  with  them. 

Accordingly  on  the  flist  day  of  caiuaral,  I  left  the  ship  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  my  fair  friends.  I  was  dressed  m  a 
complete  sailor's  suit ;  tarpaulin  hat  sticking  on  '  three  hairs,' 
the  ribbon  hanging  down  over  my  red  cheeks,  where,  I  was 
trying  to  cultivate  a  pair  of  whiskers  which  have  not  done  me 
the  favor  to  make  their  appearance,  even  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  ugly  things, 
and  cannot  imagine  how  the  ladies,  can  bear  the  sight  of  them ; 
no  insinuations  about  *  spur  grapes'  if  you  please,  for  I  could 
easily  purchase  a  pair.  My  jacket  was  one  of  the  purser's 
best  blue  broadcloth  ;  white  vest— a  check  shirt  with  a  black 
ribbon  round  my  neck — duck  pantaloons — silk  stockings,  and  a 
pair  of  as  small  pumps  as  I  could  squeeze  on. 

Thus  equipped,  I  landed  on  the  beach  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
Februanr  of  18-^.  My  first  object  was  to  procure  ammunition 
for  the  forthcoming  fight,  and  I  purchased  for  three  dollars  a 
large  basket  full  of  wax-balls  filled  vHith  water ;  I  also  hired 
a  boy  to  carry  the  basket  in  capacity  of  squure«  The  first 
corner  I  passed,  I  received  the  salutation  from  a  lady  in  a 
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balcony,  of  a  water-ball  Anack  in  the  '  face  and  eyes ' — ^I  did 
not  answer  ber  salutation  except  by  shaking  my  face  clear  of 
the  water  and  pieces .  of  wax ;  for  I  had  determined  not  to 
expend  any  shot  until  I  arrived  at^my  destined  place  of 
combat. 

I  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  both  sides  of  me  as  I  ireDt 
along,  but  did  not  escape  several  tubs  and  buckets  of  water, 
some  of  which  did  not  smell  quite  so  sweet  as  Madame 
Farinas  cologne  water — ^grin  and  bear  it  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  so  I  pushed  on. 

My  friends  discovered  me  through  my  disguise  long  before 
I  reached  the  house — ^they  let  me  ascend  the  stairs  aod  go 
into  the  balcony  before  they  commenced  the  battle.  They 
were  in  one  end  of  the  balcony  and  poor  '  Pilgarlic'  in  the 
other ;  we  opened  our  batteries  upon  each  other,  and  it  was 
wet  work  I  do  assure  you — I  was  almost  deluged  in  water,  my 
arm  began  to  ache  with  the  exertions  of  throwing  the  balls, 
and  what  was  worse  my  ammunition  was  almost  expended ;  I 
continued  fighting  with  right  and  left  hands  until  1  hadn't  i 
single  shot  left  in  the  locker ;  I  did  not  like  to  strike  my 
colors  to  a  posse  of  girls,  but  tried  to  be  off,  and  being  clipper 
built,  thought  I  could  outsail  them ;  but  what  man  could 
escape  from  six  pretty  witches  like  these  ? 

The  moment  they  discovered  my  intention  of  walkiflg 
Spanish,. they  advanced,  seized  me,  and  pinioned  my  arms;! 
struggled  but  in  vain,  they  carried  me  in  their  united  arms  on 
a  bier  as  it  were, '  bongre  malgre,'  towards  the  dining  room, 
where  to  my  consternation  I  discovered  a  large  bathing  tub 
full  of  water !  I  now  began  to  beg  and  entreat,  but  all  to  do 
purpose  ;  souse  ;  I  went,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  tub ;  they 
then  held  ihe  up  until  the  water  ran  off  my  &ce,  when,  souse; 
and  again  I  went  as  I  thought  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ; 
I  roared  out,  begged,  cried,  laughed,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  tbey 
dipped  me  two  or  three  times  more,  and  human  nature  could 
bear  it  no  longer  ;  I  fainted ! 

The  next  thing  I  recollect  was  awaking  and  seeing  over  my 
head,  the  richest  white  damask  bed  curtains  that  I  ever  saw; 
where  were  the  beams  of  my  beloved  ship's  deck,  where  the 
carline,  upon  which  was  becketted  my  flute ;  that  comf^^ 
of  my  solitary  hours  ;  and  where  was  my  hammock,  in  which 
I  had  rocked  during  many  a  gale  ? — I  now  saw  that  the  bed 
posts  were  high  and  gilded,  the  sheets  were  of  the  finest  lioeo, 
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such  as  I  bad  never  before  bad  oa  my  bed.  Tbe  coverlid 
was  of  satin,  richly  embroidered,  instead  of  the  copperplate 
one  my  good  mother  bad  given  me  ;  my  linen  too,  was  new 
to  me,  my  shirt  was  linen  cambric,  and  was  tied  instead  of 
being  buttoned  at  the  wrists  and  neck ;  these  circumstances 
served  to  bewilder  me,  and  recollecting  the  story  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  of  tbe  poor  cobbler  who  was  commander  of  the  faithful 
for  one  day,  I  concluded  that  I  had  been  served  the  same 
trick ;  but,  said  I  to  myself,  ^  FU  not  behave  as  the  cobbler 
did  ;  I  will  assume  my  power  and  rank  at  once,  and  let  tbem 
know  1  was  bom  to  command.' 

A  squallid  Cbinese  looking  face  peeped  through  the  curtains, 
and  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  was  in  China.  ^  Ha  !  slave  I 
how  darest  thou  thus  mtrude  upon  my  presence  uncalled  !' 

^  I  came  to  see  if  your  worship  would  like  to  breakfast  and 
what  you  would  like  to  have  ?' 

I  knew  that  bird's  nest  soup  was  the  most  esteemed  and 
expensive  luxury,  China  produced,  and  said,  /  fly  and  bring 
me  a  dish  of  bird's  nest  soup  !'  The  soup  came  in  a  Chinese 
bowl  upon  a  waiter  of  silver ;  I  thought,  while  I  was  eating  it, 
that  it  tasted  very  much  like  one  of  my  mother's  old-fashioned 
beef  shin  soups,  but  I  said  nothing. 

*  What  will  your  worship  have  to  drink  ?'  said  the  servant* 
I  immediately  thought  of  Lord  Byron,  and  ordered  Hock  and 
Seltzer  water  !  It  soon  came  foaming  over  the  top  of  the 
tumbler  and  tasted  to  me  like  hard  cider  and  pearlash,  as  is 
sometimes  taken  in  New  England. 

'  I  should  now  like  to  have  some  dancing !  fly,  and  let 
some  of  tbe  female  slaves  come  and  dance  before  me  !'  Three 
beautiful  Circassian  slaves,  as  I  supposed,  made  their  appear- 
ance, one  played  upon  the  guitar  accompanied  by  another 
with  her  voice,  while  the  third  danced;  she  danced  most 
beautifully ;  the  dance  seemed  to  me  very  much  like  one  I 
had  seen  danced  in  Spsun;  but  I  thought  it  would  not  do  to 
say  so.  I  had  exhausted  my  strength  by  sitting  up  so  long, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  dance  I  fell  back  asleep  upon  the 
pillow. 

The  report  of  a  gun  awoke  me  next  morning;  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window ;  I  soon  saw  that  I  was 
in  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  how  I  had  come  into  that  room  and 
that  bed  I  could  not  imagine ;  I  found  my  uniform  hangmg 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  and  my  clothes-chest  was  near  me ; 
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how  these  things  came  here  also  I  thought  strange ;  my  heid 
was  full  of  sloops  of  war,  boats,  camayals,  throwing  water 
balls,  being  ducked  in  a  bathing  tub,  bird's  nest  aoupi  Hxk 
and  Seltzer  water,  Lord  Byron,  and  the  beautiful  Caicassiao 
slaves! 

I  was  much  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Tom  Smith,  one  of 
our  steerage  boys — ^he  said  our  ship  had  sailed  lor  Montevideo 
and  that  he  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  me ;  that  I  had  been 
quite  sick  and  deranged,  explained  the  cause,  told  me  I  was 
in  the  same  house  where  I  had  had  the  carnal  combat,  and 
that  the  ladies  of  the  bouse  were  very  anxious  to  see  me,  so 
soon  as  I  was  myself  again.    He  assisted  me  in  putting  oo  my 
dress,  and  leaning  upon  his  arm  I  walked  fbrtb.   At  the  door  I 
was  met  by  my  fiur  friends,  who  nwde  me  take  a  seat  upon 
the  sofa,  while  they  related  the  ludicrous  things  that  Ind 
happened  during  my  illness. 

When  they  observed  that  I  had  fainted,  after  the  fourth 
dip  into  the  tub,  they  became  very  much  frightened,  wrapped 
me  up  in  blankets  and  sent  for  a  physician.     I  contintted 
weak  and  insane  for  ten  days,  sometime  refiising  all  kiods  of 
aliment  at  others  eating  ravenously ;  they  had  great  hopes  of 
my  speedy  recovery  the  day  of  my  imagined  greatness,  but 
could  not  divine  what  had  possessed  me  to  ask  for  things, 
which,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  impossible  to  procure,    lie 
physician,  an  Englishman,  had  shin  soup  for  dinner,  when  I 
demanded  bird's  nest  soup ;  he  carefoUy  extracted  all  the  parti- 
cles of  meat,  in  order  to  deceive  me,  for,  he  said  it  was  neoesnrf 
to  do,  or  pretend  to  do,  every  thing  that  I  ordered ;  they  were 
somewhat  puzzled  when  I  asked  for  Hock  and  Seltxer  water; 
but  the  doctor  said  cider  and  saleratus   were  very  similar, 
and  just  as  good.    The  Circassian  slaves  were  represented  b/ 
my  finend  the  beautiful  Rosario,  as  the  dancer,  and  two  of  ber 
sbters  as  the  musicians. 

My  recovery  was  very  rapid.  I  continued  to  occupy  the 
splendid  bed  until  my  ship  returned  from  Montevideo,  when  I 
exchanged  it  for  my  snug  little  hammock,  and  we  soon  aibr 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  The  fair  Rosario  made  sad 
havock  with  my  heart ;  but  nineteen  dollars  a  month  and  two 
rations  a  day*  used  to  stare  me  in  the  &ce  whenever  I  tboogiu 

of  makmg  a  declaration.  CabXiOS. 

I 

*  MIdsbipiMn'a  pty. 
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THE  SEASON  OF  PRATER. 

Risk  with  the  lark — the  herald  of  the  morn ! 

Hear  hit  wild  music  —  liaten  to  the  voice 

Of  Natare  waking  from  her  short  repoee. 

And  be  reminded  that  the  hour  haa  come 

For  prayer -»  for  prayer — the  aacrifice  of  soul ! 

'T  is  a  fit  season ;  the  unsullied  smile 

Of  morning  lights  the  altar  of  the  heart 

And  feeds,  with  purer  thoughts,  its  waning  flame. 

Sleep  on  thy  breast  has  then  dispensed  its  calm ', 

Retirement,  too,  from  all  earth's  busy  cares 

And  from  the  daily  intercourse  of  men, 

Has  soothed  the  feyer  of  a  restless  mind ; 

The  hurried  toil  and  tumult  of  the  day 

Not  yet  begun  —  the  spirit  loves  to  share 

The  mild  tranquillity  Uiat  reigns  around. 

The  world  is  all  forgotten,  and  we  give    ' 

Our  perfect  worship,  undisturbed,  to  Heaven. 

What  fitter  season  can  there  be  for  prayer  ? 

Look  on  creation  —  view  the  lovely  change  ! 

A  fi»w  hours  past,  deep  gloom  and  silence  threw 

Wide  over  earth  impenetrable  night ; 

Then  seemed  a  pause  in  Nature  !  all  has  changed. 

Now  floods  of  light  are  pouring  from  on  high  ; 

And  the  world  rises,  clothed  in  brighter  hues. 

As  if  rejoicing  in  a  second  birth. 

The  great  sun  never  sheds  more  cheerful  beams 

And  never  praises  God  with  louder  voice. 

Than  when,  returning  from  Night*s  gloomy  realm^ 

He  calls  each  living  creature  to  his  task. 

Breathed  over  Earth  and  o'er  the  arching  sky 

Joy*s  spirit  reigns !    Imagination  reads 

Delight  in  all  the  kindled  clouds  and  fields 

Sheen  with  the  silver  dew.    This  is  the  time 

When  man  can  best  lift  up  his  soul  to  Him 

Who  said,  <  Let  there  be  light ! '  and  whose  word  set 

A  tabernacle  in  Heaven  for  the  Sun ! 

No  fitter  season  can  there  be  to  pray 

Than  when  the  morning  calls  us  from  repDse. 

How  sad  and  wearied  do  we  take  our  rest ! 

By  toil  exhausted  and  by  study  worn, 

We  fall  insensible  into  the  arms 

Of  Death's  true  image  —  Death's  own  brother — Sleep ! 
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Oar  thoughts  then  wander  in  the  land  of  dreams  ^ 

Our  friends,  the  universe  and  God  himself. 

Are  all  forgotten  :  — but  how  glad  a  change 

Brings  the  fresh  morn  !  oar  toil-exhausted  limbs 

Are  braced  once  more ;  our  mind  returns  with  joy 

To  its  old  works  —  we  hail  with  new  delight 

The  countenance  of  friends,  and  feel  how  dear 

The  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Heaven. 

In  such  an  hour  should  we  not  humbly  raise 

To  God  those  eyes  which  he  has  opened  —  then 

To  God  those  arms  which  he  has  just  made  strong  ? 

Should  we  not  magnify  his  wondrous  works, 

And  consecrate  to  flim  our  powers  renewed, 

Make  him  the  object  of  our  earliest  thoughts 

And  best  affections  just  restored  to  life  >— 

And,  in  his  praise,  employ  that  feeble  breath 

Which  he  has  spared  to  us  another  day  ? 

Who  knows  what  changes  this  une  day  may  bring  — 

What  unseen  dangers  circle  us  around  ! 

To  day  may  be  the  last  of  all  our  days. 

T  will  bring  ua  nearer  to  the  judgment  hour — 

Nearer,  much  nearer,  to  the  hoar  of  Death. 

Then  pray  unceasingly  !  pray  when  the  dawn 

First  faintly  trembles  in  the  eastern  sky  ; 

There  is  no  6tter  time  :  —  for  early  prayer 

The  odor  of  true  piety  will  shed  on  all 

Tour  mortal  life,  and,  like  the  first  bright  star, 

Guide  and  protect  you  on  Lifers  stormy  sea  i 

HlKMlOV. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MISS  E.  S.  BEACH. 

or    GLOUCKSTSR. 

Mrs.  Hale, — ^You  have  devoted  your  Magazine  to  the  ad- 
vanceinent  of  the  female  mind ;  can  that  object  be  better 
promoted,  than  by  recurring,  while  memory  yet  lingers  fondly 
around  them,  to  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  passed  away? 
when  youth  was  yet  scattering  in  their  path  the  flowers  of 
happiness,  and  hope  beckoned  onward  to  future  joy  ? 

We  read  of  ideal  virtue,  and  though  we  may  admire,  yet  no 
voice  speaks,  to  the  soul !  We  contemplate  the  characteis  of 
the  dead,  whose  lives  were  sweet  lessons  of  purity,  and  our 
thoughts  turn  inward  upon  ourselves  !  our  own  frailties !  our 
own  imperfections ! 
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Let  one  who  was  permitted  to  visit  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
young  lady  whose  departure  has  made  many  weep,  who  saw 
her  mild  serenity  when  under  the  stern  consciousness  that  death 
was  waiting  impatiently  for  her — heard  her  voice,  speaking  the 
counsels  of  a  pure  heart  and  hallowed  affections,  and  who  hopes 
he  has  profited  by  those  gentle  admonitions, — call  upon  your 
readers  to  come  and  listen. 

Friendship  shall  not  guide  my  pen  while  I  speak  of  her, — for  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  her  life ;  life  !  where  the  tumults  of  the 
soul  are  hidden  beneath  a  veil  of  joy  ;  where  wild  and  unholy 
thoughts  are  not  pictured  on  the  tongue,  and  the  light  step 
may  conceal  the  heav}'  heart ; — but  I  will  call  you  to  her  sick 
chamber,  where  character  is  written  as  in  an  op'en  volume.  I 
will  assemble  you  around  her  bed  of  death,  where  love  dares 
not  gild  the  scene,  for  truth  dwells  unshrouded  there. 

The  chamber  of  death  is  the  history  of  a  life.  Thie  un- 
hallowed heart  there  breaks  out  into  bitter  murmurings  of 
uneasiness  and  regret.  The  biiings  of  pain  are  but  illy  borne 
by  those  who  lean  upon  a  broken  reed  !  The  hour  of  sickness 
is  dark  and  dreary  to  one,  whose  hope  is  of  earth !  But  the 
purified  spirit  will  be  found  as  placid,  as  calm,  and  cheerful,  as 
when  life  was  a  scene  of  joy. 

Miss  Beach  had  mingled  in  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
not  as  constituting  her  hi^heist  enjoyment,  so  that  the  de- 
privation of  tliem  was  no  serious  loss.  She  ever  felt  that 
God  had  given  her  a  source  of  joy  within ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
sorrow  she  found  consolation  from  communing  with  her  own 
mind.  Of  a  high  poetic  temperament,  she  had  been  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  and  now  that  nature  was  shut 
out  from  her,  she  indulged  not  in  vain  regrets,  but  turned  .for 
delight  to  the  remembrance  of  the  past. 

Conscious  that  her  disease  w^as  one  which  precluded  recov- 
ery, she  spoke  of  her  death  as  no  unexpected  event.  As  she 
failed  more  and  more,  day  by  day,  no  murmur  escaped  her, 
but  her  chamber  was  still  the  scene  of  confiding  trust  in  a 
righteous  Disposer,  a  Father,  a  Friend. 

Her  cheerfulness,  during  a  long  period  of  sickness,  at  that 
season  of  the  year  when  the  loveliness  of  outward  objects 
awakens  the  soul  to  higher  emotions  of  pleasure,  communicated 
itself  to  all  around  her.  Spring  went,  and  summer  and  autumn 
came,  and  found  her  in  a  sick  chamber,  yet  still  the  same 
contented  being. 
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Her  friends  have  not  exiled  her  memory  to  her  grave,  or 
shut  it  up  in  the  recesses  of  their  own  hearts  ;  they  love  to 
speak  of  her,  for  they  find  nothing  to  call  forth  one  pang  of 
regret,  or  diminish  their  consciousness  of  her  happiness  above. 

The  following  lines,  were  written  on  hearing  of  het  death. 

TBI   DEATH   OF  THX  TOURO   AHD   BEAUTIFUL. 

Sister,  I  hear  the  merry  breath  of  Spring, 

Low  rustling  'mon^  the  boughs ;  her  echoes  ring 

Softly  o'er  gruve  and  lake ; 
Hark !  Birds  are  singing  !  See  the  peeping  flowers  .' 
Come  !  let  us  dance  with  the  young  rosy  hoarsy 

Ere  the  flushed  morning's  break. 

Spring  had  no  joys  for  her :  The  flowerets  grew, 
Nursed  by  the  sunshine  and  the  pearly  dew ; 

— Her  dream  of  hope  was  o'er ! 
The  birds  sung  not  for  her  their  notes  of  loye  ; 
The  lake's  green  margin  and  the  leafy  grove 

Wooed  her  light  step  no  more  !  » 

Consumption  !  dread  and  terrible  !  how  fair 
Thy  winning  tispect !  Dwells  no  darkness  there  : 

Unbroken-calm  thy  sigh  ! 
The  brightest,  loveliest  of  our  race  are  thine ; 
Thou  whisperest,  *  Hope  !  and  every  fear  resign  !* 

-—And  lead'st  them  fbrth  to  die. 

Hope  !  Where  art  thou  ?  Thou  keep'st  no  vigil  here  .* 
— Where  thy  sweet  task  to  wipe  the  starting  tear  ? 

O,  with  what  darkened  brow 
Thou  pointest,  sighing,  to  the  crimson  cheek — 
The  dim  and  sunken  eye !  O,  gladness  speak  ! 

— Hope,  Hope !  Where  art  thou  now ! 

Spring  ripened  into  Summer ;  yet  its  breath 
Came  but  to  her,  the  messenger  of  death ; 

And  fading  side  by  side 
With  sister  blossoms  she  had  loved  so  well — 
As  Autumn  scattered  tliem  along  the  dell ; 

— She  bowed  her  head — and  died ! 

Weep,  for  the  beautiful,  the  loved  is  dead ! 
Weep !  Yet  not  hopeless  be  the  tears  ye  shed ; 

Let  the  deep,  fervent  prayer. 
Rise  for  the  boon  of  consolation  given ; 
— ^Lifl  up  the  tearful  eye  in  praise  to  heaven ! 

—She  dwells  in  glory  there ! 
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Te  k>yed  her !  Soft  ber  gentle  accents  came 
From  t  pore  boeom ;  and  the  glowing  flame 

Of  more  than  earthly  loye 
Shed  holy  radiance  o'er  her  peaceful  breast, 
— Hallowed  by  sacred  truth,  and  heavenly  rest ! 

Like  spirits  throned  above. 

Smile  !  Smile  again !  Think  not  of  shroud  and  bier ! 
Weep  not  for  her !  Te  deemed  her  angel  here  ; 

Her  Maker  called  away  ! 
No  more  in  earth's  dark  wilderness  to  roam ! 
The  sinless  heavens,  there  is  the  angel's  home ! 

--Would  ye  have  bid  her  stay  f 

Eko. 


THE    MEMORY    OFAGOODWIFE. 

Woman  depends  for  her  fame  on  the  voice  of  affection. 
Her  virtues  are  exercised  at  home,  her  talents  are  mainly 
called  forth  and  exerted  in  the  domestic  sphere.  Happy  for 
her,  when  she  finds  in  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends  those 
who  can  appreciate  her  worth  and  who  are  willing  to  render 
her  merits  due  praise. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  eulogist  of  female  character  is 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  subject.  To  describe  a  good 
woman  is  not  to  invest  her  with  all  good  quaHties  in  a  lump^ 
as  it  were  ; — and  the  man  must  possess  a  high  order  of  in- 
tellect, who  can  comprehend  the  loftly  hopes,  the  deep  and 
holy  affections  which  warm  and  move  the  soul  of  the  good 
wife  and  mother,  who  devotes  herself  to  the  happiness  of  her 
family.  She  lives  in  the  constant  exercise  of  the  noblest 
faculties  of  our  nature,  directed  to  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  circle,  over  which  she  is  the  guiding  star,  and 
dark  is  the  household  from  which  such  a  light  is  withdrawn. 
Many  a  bereaved  husband  has  doubtless  felt  this,  but  we 
never  recollect  meeting  with  a  tribute  of  respect  so  tender 
and  beautiful  and  discriminating  as .  that  rendered  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Macintosh  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.  She  died 
in  the  year  1797.  We  subjoin  the  letter,  written  by  the 
desolate  husband,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Parr« 
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'  I  use  the  first  moment  of  composure  to  return  my  thanks  to  you 
for  having  tbouj^ht  of  me  in  my  affliction.     It  was  impoesible  for 
TOU  to  know  the  bitterness  of  that  affliction ;  for   I  myself  scarce 
knew  the  greatness  of  my  «*alamity  till  it  had  fallen  upon  me;  dot 
did  I  know  the  acuteness  of  my  own  feelings  till  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  this  trial.      Alas!  It  is  only  now  I  have  aeen  the  value  of 
what  I  have  lost.     Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory^  to  tell  joa 
what  she  was,  and  what  I  owed  her.  I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by 
the  bhnd  affection  of  my  youth,  and  might  have  formed  a  connexioii 
in  which  a  short-lived  passion  would    have  been  followed  by  re- 
pentance and  disgust :  hut  I  found  an  intelligent  companion,  a  tender 
friend,  a  prudent  monitress ;  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  and  as  dear  a 
mother  as  ever  children  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.      Had  I  manred 
a  woman  who  was  easy,  or  giddy  enough  to  have  been  infected  by 
my  imprudence,  or  who  had  rudely  or  Ijarshly  attempted  to  correct 
it,  I  should  in  either  case  have  been  irretrievably  ruined.    A  fortune, 
in  either  case  would,  with  my  habits,  have  been  only  a  shorter  cut  to 
destruction.     Rut  I  met  a  woman  who  by  the  tender  management  of 
my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected  the  most  pernicious  of  tbem, 
and  rescued  me  from  the  dominion  of  a  degrading  and  ruinous  vice. 
She  became  prudent  from  affection;  and,  though  of  the  roust  gener- 
ous nature,  she  was  taught  economy  and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me. 
During  the  most  critical  period  of  njy  life,  slie  preserved  order  in  my 
affliirr",  from  the  care  of  which  she  relieved  me ;  she  gently  recJaimed 
me   from   dissipation ;   she    propped   my    weakness    and   irresolute 
nature;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the  exertions  that  have  been 
useful  and  creditable  to  me ;  and  she  was  perpetually  &t  hand  to 
admonish   my  heedle^ness  and  improvidence.    To   her  I  owe  that 
I  am  not  a  ruined  outcast ;  to  her,  whatever  I  am ;  to  her  whatever 
I  shall  be.     In  her  solicitude  for  my  interest,  she  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  my  feelings  and  my  character.    Even  in  her  occasional  resent- 
ment,— lor  which  I  but  too  often  gave  just  cause,  (would  to  God  llat 
I  could  recall  those  moments!)  she  had  no  sullenness  or  acrimony. 
Her  feelings   were  warm   and   impetuous — but  she   was  placable, 
tender,  and  constant.    Sbe  united  the  most  attentive  prudence  with 
tlic  most  generous  and  guileless  nature,  with  a  spirit  that  disdained 
the  shadow  of  meanness,  and  with  the  kindest  and   most  honest 
earth.     Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost ;  and  I  have  lost  her  iv'bcn 
an  exceHent  natural  sense  was  rapidly  improving  after  eight  years 
struggle  and  distress  had  bound  us  fast  together,  and  moulded  our 
tempers  to  each  other;  when  a  knowledge  of  her  worth  had  refined 
my  youthful  love  into  friendship,  before  age  had  deprived  it  of  much 
of  its  original  ardor.     I  lost  her,  alas,  (the  choice  of  my  youth  and 
the  partner  of  my  misfortunes,)  at  the  moment  when  I  had  the 
prospect  of  her  sharing  my  better  days.     This,  my  dear  sir,  is  & 
calamity,  which  the  prosperity  of  the  world  can  never  repair.    To 
expect  that  any  thing  on  this  sic  i  of  the  giave  can  make  it  up  would 
be  a  vain  and  delusive   expectation. — If  I  had  lost  the  inddy  and 
tfioughtless  companion  of  prosperity,  the  world  could  easily  repsir 
the  loss ;  but  I  have  lost  the  tender  and  faithful  partner  of  my  taiR- 
fonunes ;  and  my  only  consolation  is  in  that  Being,  under  whose 
ievere  but  paternal  chastisement,  I  am  cut  down  to  the  ground.' 
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What  a  noble  being  does  this  conjugal  sketch  display  ! — 
Though  Sir  James  Macintosh  lived  long  and  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation,  yet  to  his  excellent  wife  he  was  indebted  for  that 
direction  of  his  talents,  which  insured  bis  usefulness  and  his 
fame ! 


^     THE   FORGOTTEN  TOMB. 

*  What  monument 
Is  wanted  where  afTection  has  enshrined 
The  memory  of  the  dead.'  Baktoit. 


Thou  hast  passed  away  !  — 
Passed  from  the  record  of  earth-written  pdige, 
From  the  wild  thought  of  youth,  the  heart  of  age, — 

Yes,  tliou  hast  passed  away  !  — 

2 

And  I  have  asked  my  heart, 
If  it  was  meet  that  the  once  beauteous  vase, 
Which  shrined  a  spirit,  thus  should  leave  no  trace  7  — 

Untold  Irom  earth  depart .'  — 


—  Tet  the  same  Ood  whose  eye 
Sees  marbled  urn,  sculptured  and  lettered  stone. 
Looks  on  thy  lonely  tomb  < —  thy  name  unknown 

JTeeps  in  Hi$  memory. 


—  Thy  name — it  still  may  be 
On  some  heart's  tablet,  deeply,  fondly  borne, 
The  memory  of  thy  smile  t'en  yet  unworn, 

Undimmed  each  thought  of  ihee. 


—  Oh  for  thy  dreamless  sleep !  >— 
Oh,  that  life's  weariness  were  changed  for  rest 
E'en  in  its  very  lonelinees  so  blest. 
So  beautiful  and  deep. 
11  mo.  1834. 
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CONVENTS  ARB  INCREASING. 

Yes  —  convents  are  increasing,  and  they  wiU  increase 
rapidly  unless  the  Protestants  exert  themselves  to  establish 
permanent  Female  Seminaries.  These  seminaries  must  be 
endowed  either  by  private  individuals  or  by  legislative  aid. 
Is  it  preposterous  to  think  that  the  latter  will  ever  be  obtained  ? 
Because  Americans  never  have  devoted  a  dollar,  by  public 
appropriation,  for  the  improvement  of  the  female  mind,  must 
we  conclude  that  the  sex  are  always  to  be  neglected  ?  We 
do  not  believe  this;  there  are  inBuences  now  in  operation 
throughout  our  land,  which  must  lead  Protestant  Christians  to 
make  serious  efforts  for  a  better  system  of  female  education ; 
these  efforts,  and  the  consequent  improvements,  will  show 
the  necessity  for  greater  exertions ;  the  impolicy,  as  well  as 
injustice,  which  has  hitherto  doomed  the  female  intellect  to 
ignorance  and  degradation,  will  be  felt ;  men  will  understand 
that,  in  denying  to  woman  instruction,  they  have  been  per- 
petuating their  own  bondage  to  ignorance,  for  it  is  the  law  of 
nature  that  the  child  follows  the  condition  of  its  mother. 
While  she  is  the  being  only  of  sense  and  fancy,  governed  by 
passion  and  caprice,  as  she  must  be  while  her  powers  of  reason 
and  judgment  are  uncultivated,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  the 
intellect  of  her  sons  will  be  fully  developed  and  skilfully 
trained. 

There  are  seventy-eight  chartered  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  education  of  young  men.  All 
these  schools  are  endowed,  some  very  richly,  in  lands  or 
money,  or  both;  they  are  furnished  with. libraries,  and  every 
facility  which  a  liberal  public  can  bestow  for  the  thorough 
instruction  of  the  pupils;  —  while  not  a  single  public  seminary 
has  ever  been  established,  endowed  and  devoted  solely 
to  the  education  of  female  youth !  The  Catholics  have  en- 
dowed private  seminaries,  or  convents,  and  they  are  reaping 
the  reward  of  their  efforts  in  their  increasing  inOuence.  Shall 
we  blame  them  for  this  ?  Surely  not.  If  Protestant  Christ- 
ians do  not  provide  for  the  culture  of  the  female  mind,  the 
Catholics  ought  at  least  to  be  undisturbed  while  laboring  in 
the  neglected  field.  Nor  can  their  errors  in  education  be 
exposed  while  the  Protestants  delay  to  form  a  standard,  and 
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show  examples  of  tbe  superior  advantages  which  the  pure  and 
enlighteoed  Christianity  of  the  refornied  church  might  intro- 
duce into  female  schools. 

The  Great  West  is  the  arena  where  the  struggle  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  principles  is  mainly  to  be  carried 
on.  The  Lane  Seminary  has  been  founded,  near  Cincinnati, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  pious  young  men  to  sus- 
tain the  Protestant  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beecher  visited  the  North,  last  August,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  aid  this  seminary  over  which  he  presides. 
He  wanted  $35,000  —  and  he  obtained  it!  We  had  the 
gratification  of  listening,  several  times,  to  his  eloquent  appeals 
before  the  Boston  orthodox  churches — and  we  should  have 
thought  it  strange  had  he  not  succeeded.  He  showed  the 
possibility  of  such  great  achievements  in  knowledge,  in  moral- 
ity and  piety,  could  his  plans  be  fully  carried  into  operation, 
that  every  friend  of  human  happiness,  every  believer  in  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  who  heard  him,  must  have  wished 
success  to  the  Lane  Seminary. 

Dr.  Beecher  stated  that,  could  he  obtain  the  funds, 
(which  he  did  obtain)  the  Lane  Seminary  would,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years,  send  out  a  thousand  young 
men,  pious,  talented  educated  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  according  to  the  Protestant  faith,  throughout  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi ! 

Where  are  the  thousand  young  women,  who  are  destined 
as  wives  for  these  Piotestant  clergymen,  to  be  educated  ? 
There  are,  probably,  twelve  or  fifteen  Catholic  female  Semin- 
aries in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  many  respects  these 
must  have  great  advantages  over  the  private  Protestant 
schools,  which  are  very  few  in  number,  and  managed  chiefly 
by  individuals  who  open  them  merely  as  an  expedient  to 
obtain  a  livelihood.  The  convents  are  now  considered  the 
best  and  most  fashionable  places  of  education  ;  they  are  also 
the  cheapest,  and  to  them  the  daughters  of  Protestants  will  be 
sent.  And  there,  in  all  human  probability,  many  of  the 
future  wives,  of  the  pious  students  of  Lane  Seminary,  are 
now  receiving  their  impressions. 

We  hope  the  next  time  that  Dr.  Beecher  comes  to  plead 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  West,  it  will  be  in  behalf  of 
females.  With  his  fervid  zeal,  which  ^  nothing  discourages, 
nothing  dismays ' — be  might  rouse  tbe  public  mind ;  and 
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when  once  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  suligect,  we 

feel  sure  that  christians  will  not  sleep  again,  and  allow  the 
enemy  to  sow  tares  in  the  garden  of  the  female  heart,  where 
nothing  but  good  seed  should  ever  find  root.  We  have  hope, 
too,  that  the  great  movement  in /elation  to.  female  instmctiot 
is  now  commencing  at  the  West.  We  have  late)/  read  a 
published  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thompson,  directed 
to  the  *  Society  of  Inquiry  on  Missions  at  Lane  SerainaiT/ 
which  contains  such  powerful  and  pungent*  truths,  that  we 
think  those  who  are  directing  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  must  see  the  indispensable  necessity  of  educating 
women.  Mr.  Thompson  is  stationed  at  Beyroot,  a  city  of 
Syria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon.  We  shall  gire  an 
extract,  which,  we  hope  our  own  sex  will  read  and  lay  to 
heart.  Women  can  do  much  for  themselves,  much  kr^ 
other,  if  they  will  only  use  their  influence  and  means. 

Will  not  those  young  missionaries,  who  have    been  educa- 
■  ted  mostly  by  female  beneficence,  plead,  like   the   Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  cause  of  women  ? 

CONDITION  OF    FEMALES    IN    THE    EAST* 

'Female  education  is  totally  neglected,  A  vast  unrariwl  ajirf 
dreary  blank — comprising  half  the  mind  of  Syria  and  PaleMine. 
Wretched  !  wretched  dauglitci-s  of  Judah,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  no 
one  cares  for  yoursouls — most  deny  that  you  have  souls — ^and  aJi  ho]^ 
you  in  contempt:  your  bodies  in  slaveiT,  your  niin<l8  in  F47piian 
darkness.  If  there  cap  be  degrees  of  obligation  to  ihat  gospel  iMiV^. 
hriveeth  salvation^  purely  the  females  ha\e  the  greatest  cause  to 
rejoice  in  it,  and  the  strongest  in<lucemeni  to  pray  and  Jalwr  forie 
universal  dissemination.  We  would  most  earnestly  and  affection- 
ately recommend  to  the  pious  ladies  of  America,  the  condition  of 
their  enslaved  sisters  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  whole  mohamedan  and  heathen  world. 

*  The  fact  is,  that  a  very  large  proj)ortion  of  the  charities  and 
prayers  in  christian  lands  is  constituted  by  the  ladies.  Withdraw 
their  animating  labors  from  the  benevolent  operati<ms  of  the  dtj, 
and  the  right  arm  of  every  one  of  them  would  be  palsied  and  dead. 
Another  fact,  equally  clear,  is,  ihat  the  female  portion  of  every  hfothen 
land  are  by  far  the  most  needy  of  immediate  and  most  energetic  efforts  to 
enlighten  them.  In  my  estimation,  there  is  no  proportion  between 
them  and  the  necessities  of  the  two  sexes.  I^ook  at  this,  ye  daughters 
of  Christendom,  until  your  hearts  bleed,  and  your  cries  ascend  to 
heaven  like  Israel's  cry  of  disttess  in  Egj-pt  and  enter  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Look,  until  every  sleeping  energy  is  an'aJjeDecJ 
to  ceaseless  action — your  sisters  dwelling  in  these  habitations  of 
cruelty,  call  upon  you  to  deliver  theni  from  degradation  and  bonda^ 
of  both  body  and  mind,  temporal  and  eternal ;  and  shall  they  not  he 
heard  ? 
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L  *  Of  all  the  thousands  to  whom  we  may  distribute  books,  not  one 

isjnven  to  a  female.  It  is  literally  a  fact,  that  I  never  ihoughi  of 
ottering  a  tract  to  a  female  in  Syria,  and  would  now  as  soon  think  of 

^  presenting  it  to  her  donky  as  to  herself,  and  for  this  plain  reason, 

r  that  the  one  would  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  the  other. 

»  Millions  of  men  can  read,  where  not  one  ftmaU  knows  her  ABC. 

Millions  have  the  word  of  God  put  into  their  hands,  who  would  be 

'  ashamed  to  read  it  even  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  consequently 

it  remains  a  sealed  book  to  the  whole  female  sex.      Thus  they  not 

r  only  live,  but  die  like  the  beasts  that  perish.     Now,  have  correspond- 

ing efforts  been  made  to  benefit  the  females  in  heathen  lands  ?  Has 
not  the  contrary  of  this  been  the  fact  in  the  historj'  of  most  missions, 

'  especially  those  in  mohamedan  countries  ?    And  this,  not  from  want 

'  '  of  interest  on  this  subject  in  the  directors  of  missions,  but  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  have  controlled  their  opera- 
tions. But  it  is  high  time  that  these  opposing  circumstances  be  made 
to  yield.  They  are  not  insurmountable  even  here,  under  the  eye  of 
the  haughty  Turk ;  nay^  they  must  yield,  before  this  mission  shall 
reap  the  full  harvest  of  the  Lord.  But  I  am  thoroughly  and  deeply 
convinced,  that  this  never  will  be  done  until  the  subject  is  regarded 
in  a  new  light  by  the  christians  at  home.  UrUU  it  ia  the  reigning 
object  ofthefemeUes  at  home  it  will  not  prosper,  I  greatly  fear.      They 

1  not  only  require  efforts  of  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  but 

they  absolutely  demand  far  more  of  them  than  the  other  sex.  They 
have  to  be  elevated  from  a  far  greater  depth  of  degradation  and 
ignorance,  and  in  opposition  to  difficulties  incomparably  more  ob- 

,  Btinate  and  disheartenms.    If  you  be  disposed  to  inquire  why  I  write 

!  to  you  on  this  subject — I  reply,  because  it  is  the  most  urgent  and  dis- 

tressing in  the  country ;  and  1  intend,  God  helping  me,  to  write  to 
all  who  can  have  any  influence  and  to  continue  to  lift  up  my  feeble 
voice  until  it  is  heard,  or  some  more  able  pen  shall  plead  their  cause, 
or  this  tongue  lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

WHAT   OUGHT   TO   BE   DOITE  ? 

*  If  you  ask  what  ought  to  be  done,  my  answer  is,  that  where  we 
have  so  little  experience^  it  is  impossible  to  tell  all  that  ought  to  be 
I  done.      This  much  however  can  be  said  without  fear,  that  a  far 

greater  amount  of  effort  should  be  immediately  directed  to  this  most 
miserable  half  of  the  human  family.  That  missionaries  should  be 
sent  out  with  this  great  object  solely  in  view.  That  they  should  be 
furnished  with  all  kinds  of"^ apparatus  suitable  for  their  arduous  work, 
which  would  differ  very  much  indeed,  from  the  common  outfit  of 
misaonaries.' 

The  task  of  proraotiDg  female  education  devolves  on  those 
who  profess  Christianity.  The  necessity  for  great  exertions 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  real  follower  of  Christ,  Vfho  will 

S've  attention  to  the  subject.  What  avails  it  to  send  out 
[issionaries  to  heathen  lands  to  preach  to  the  men  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Cross,  while  the  women  are  trabing  their  sons  in 
the  creed  of  Juggernaut  ?    Convert  and  teach  a  heathen  man, 
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and  you  have  one  disciple  of  the  Christian  &ith.  Teach  and 
convert  a  heathen  woman,  and  you  have,  if  she  be  a  mother, 
a  family  who  will  be  nurtured  in  the  Christian  faith. 

We  have  not  time,  in  this  article,  to  discuss  this  subject  as 
its  importance  deserves.  We  intend  to  pursue  it ;  female 
education,  and  its  results,  shall  be  the  ruling  tbeme  of  oar 
Magazine — its  importance  to  the  promotion  of  civiUzatioD, 
Christianity,  human  improvement  and  happtoess,  renders  it 
deserving  of  the  earnest  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  the 

fhilanthropist.  Will  not  such  aid  us  in  this  work?  Our 
^rotestant  writers  must  rouse  the  public  mind ;  roeasares 
must  be  taken  tor  difiuse  knowledge ;  and  above  all  other 
considerations.  Female  Education  must  be  provided  for— 
odierwise  convents  will  increase,  and  Catholicism  become 
permanently  rooted  in  our  country. 


AUTUMN  AND  ELD. 

» 

It  18  thtt  leason  of  the  year 

When  trees  put  off  their  glory. 
When  rustling  leaves  are  blown  about, 

And  earUi  looks  sere  and  hoary ; 
The  tender  plants  with  drooping  leaves 

Are  fading  and  decaying, 
The  rills  amidst  the  forest  walks 

Low,  hollow  tunes  are  playing ; 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  leafless  trees 

Give  forth  a  plaintive  sighing. 
And  every  scene  around  doth  seem 

To  mourn  the  year  that's  dying. 
It  is  the  twilight  of  the  year — 

How  much  of  melancholy 
The  season  brings,  as  with  a  spell. 

And  how  much  that  is  holy  ! 
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The  twilight  of  the  fkdiiig  yevr. 

How  nearly  man  reaembling, 
When  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  age, 

And  on  the  grave's  verge  trembling ! 
When  time  hath  furrowed  up  his  brow, 

His  strength  to  weakness  turning, 
When  slow  his  pulse,  and  faint  and  dim 

The  lamp  of  life  is  burning ; 
When  faded  all  those  pleasures  bright 

Erst  in  his  pathway  beaming,    . 
And  hopes  and  joys  of  early  years 

Seem  nought  but  idle  dreaming. 
Oh,  blessed  is  he,  if  in  this  hour, 

The  joyfol  hope  is  given 
Of  peace  with  God !  then  —  then  'twould  be 

The  twilight  pure  of  heaven  ! 

I. 


MISS    F1SK£*S  SCHOOL. 

Wfi  have  several  times  coramended  this  Female  Seminary 
to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  young  ladies 
in  New  England.  It  is  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind, 
we  believe*,  in  the  republic,  having  been  in  operation  twenty- 
one  years.  Miss  Fiske,  the  excellent  lady  who  established  it, 
has  been  enabled  to  sustain  and  carry  it  on,  and  perfect  her 
system,  and  we  allude  to  the  school '  now  for  the  purpose  of 
btioducing  the  '  Remarks,'  in  her  last  annual  report,  which, 
dictated  by  her  experience  and  wisdom,  we  consider  of  great 
importance. 

'  That  youth  may  derive  all  possible  benefit  from  the  privileges 
they  enjoy  at  a  Seminary,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  a 
definite  idea  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  attend  school,  that  they 
should  be  previously  accustomed  to  habits  of  industry,  and  possess 
those  eneipes  both  physical  and  intellectual,  which  will  enable  them 
to  endure  uniform  application ;  for  where  the  health  is  feeble  and 
the  mind  weak,  little  improvement  can  be  made  in  school  pui*- 
suits. 

'  There  is  an  intimate  union  between  the  physical  and  mental  coo- 
dition  of  children. — ^The  first  operative  powers  are  their  senses, 
through  which  they  are  to  gain  all  their  knowledge  of  our  world — 
thererore  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  .these  should  be  kept  in  as 
healthy  a  condition  as  possible, — here  simple  Nature  should  be  oUr 
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guide  and  teach  ub  what  food,  clothings  air,' light,  motion  and  repoK 
are  requisite  to  promote  their  good  heakh.  From  iDJudicious  tretl- 
ment,  and  exciting  causea,  a  sickly  aensibility  is  often  eherisfaed,  which 
will  never  leave  tiiem  from  childhood  to  the  grave. 

*  When  children  begin  to  form  ideas,  wisdom  would  teach  us » 
let  them  enioy  their  own  reverie»— to  carefully  protect  them  from  aU 
harm,  and  leave  Nature  to  mould  some  of  their  youn^  idons,  withoot 
the  elaborate  aid  of  systematic  instruction ;— otherwise  ive  afaali  tn& 
with  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  The  Book  of  Nature  is  opeo 
before  them — ^they  should  read  therein  ;  it  will  be  for  heir  improre- 
Qient  and  delight  But  there  is  a  point  in  early  education,  to  which 
we  cannot  too  eamutty  attend ;  it  is  the  morel  habits  of  cbildrai.— 
Soon  after  the  mental  powers  begin  to  unfold  themselves  to  oar  vjeir, 
we  discover  in  them  a  certain  quality  or  susceptibility  which  seems 
to  arise  from  the  whole  mind — this  is  termed  the  moral  sense  or 
power — ^if  it  be  not  the  root  of  the  tree  of  spiritual  life  it  mwst  be  its 

Srincipal  branch.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  power  or  susceni- 
ility  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind — it  may  be  modined 
and  directed  by  education,  yet  this  alone  could  never  create  a  moni 
sense ;  but  where  its  culture  is  neglected,  the  faculties  of  the  raiod 
often  lose  their  balance — ^passion  usurps  the  throne  of  reason,  and 
the  judgment    ecomes  weak,  vacillating  and  incorrect 

'  This  power  or  moral  sense,  call  it  what  we  may,  demands  oor 
first,  our  last,  and  our  continued  attention  ;  for  it  is  the  embiyo  of 
immortality,  to  be  perfected  by  the  daily  practice  of  virtue  and 
holiness. 

<  Parents,  and  all  who  guide  the  young,  should  improve  and  direct 
this  power  with  all  possible  diligence,  that  the  love  of  truth,  justice 
and  kindness  may  be  ingrafted  on  the  young  soul,  and  its  aspiratioiB 
raised  to  God,  the  source  of  all  truth,  justice  and  n>ercy.* 

Is  it  not  a  melancholy  re6ection,  that  a  Seminary  lor 
young  ladies,  so  long  established,  proved  to  be  of  such  great 
utility,  should  be  dependent  on  the  life  of  an  individual? 
Miss  Fiske's  health  is  declining,  and  when  she  lays  down  the 
burden  of  life,  who  will  be  found  ready  to  assume  her  duties, 
and  responsibilities  ? 

If  female  schools  were  endowed  and  permanently  estab- 
lished, like  convents,  there  might  then  be  found  worthy 
successors,  when  needed,  for  such  institutions,  because  ladies 
of  talents  would  then  educate  themselves  for  instructresses— 
but  now,  among  the  Protestants,  the  task  is  only  assumed 
from  necessity,  and  usually  as  an  experiment  whereby  to 
live.  Happy  for  society,  when  the  experiment  b  ma^  by 
such  a  woman  as  Miss  Fiske.  Rarely,  however,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  find  this  union  of  talents  and  goodness,  and  ener^, 
unless  there  are  exertions  made  by  the  public  to  develope 
and  reward  such  excellences. 
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THE    MOTHER. 

There  up  none, 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  woild,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  lore,  s&ye  that  within 
A  mother's  heart.  Mrs.  HxiiAirs. 

Is  there,  beneath  the  skj,  a  spectacle  so  pure  and  holy  as 
that  of  a  young  mother,  breathiug  on  the  Hps  of  her  babe  her 
fond  prayer  of  love;  —  while  her  heart  goes  up,  in  its  deep 
yearnings,  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good,  and  draws  down,  as  it 
were,  by  its  resistless  appeals,  the  blessing  for  her  son  ! 

There  has  been,  at  times,  something  that  seemed  like 
prophecy  in  this  love  —  as  though  the  mother  understood 
and  entered  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Most  High.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  Rebecca  selected  Jacob  for  her  favorite, 
and  when  his  father,  the  aged  patriarch,  led  by  bis  appetite, 
would  have  preferred  the  son  who  '  gave  him  savory  meat,' 
Rebecca's  disinterested  affection  was  striving  to  invest  her 
darling  with  the  dignity,  which  she  felt  assured  be  would  wear 
worthily,  nobly,  righteously* 

There,  too,  was  the  mother  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver. 
Think  you  that  when  she  laid  down  her  boy  in  his  frail  cradle 
of  bulrushes,  committing  him  to  the  dangers  of  the  waters 
and  the  cruel  monsters  of  the  Nile,  think  you,  that  she  had 
no  presentiment  of  the  mighty  work  for  which  that  feeble 
infant  was  destined?  She  felt  he  would  not  perish; — her 
heart  was  sustained  by  that  divine  hope  and  faith  which  can 
penetrate  within  the  veil ! 

And  then  how  finely  contrived  was  the  plan  by  which  she, 
the  mother,  was  introduced  to  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the 
nurse  for  the  foundling.  On  the  success  of  that  plan  rested 
the  character  of  Moses -^whether  he  should  be  a  worshiper 
of  the  true  God,  or  bow  down  before  the  idols  of  Egypt. 

Ah,  that  poor  Hebrew  mother  discharged  well  her  office 
of  education ;-— deeply  did  she  instil  into  the  soul  of  her  be- 
loved boy  the  holy  faith  of  the  patriarchs.  And  those  early 
lessons  of  piety  and  patriotism  preserved  him  from  the  tempt-  • 
ations  of  luxurv,  when  he  trod  the  palaces  of  Egyptian  gran- 
deur, and  stood  among  their  princes,  the  adopted  son  of  the 
king's  daughter.  All  the  splendor  of  riches,  rank,  and  poweri 
the  greatness  even  of  the  throne  of  Egypt,  could  not  efiace 
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from  the  heart  and  mind  of  Moses  the  lessons  which  he  had 
drawn  in  with  his  mother's  milk,  which  had  been  sealed  with 
her  kisses,  tears  and  prayers.  He  felt  that  the  despised,  per- 
secuted Israelites  were  bis  brethren  —  he  ^  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.'  Had  he  been  nursed  under 
her  care  would  he  have  done  this  ? 

Turn  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  He,  too,  was  placed 
entirely  under  his  mother's  pupilage.  She  was  informed  of 
his  high  destination.  From  her  lips,  doubtless,  he  first  learned 
that  God  was  his  Father,  long  before  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  him.  To  his  mother  was  committed  tbe  precious 
charge  of  rearing  the  Saviour  of  the  world  —  and  be  returned 
her  affection  and  care  with  the  most  tender  love  and  respect. 

For  her  his  earliest  miracle  was  wrought, 
To  her  devoted  his  last  earthly  thought. 
His  kindred  to  our  race  through  her  was  given. 
Man,  but  for  woman,  has  no  nope  of  heaven  ! 
Derived  from  her,  the  human  nature  came 
Pure  and  unspotted,  and  the  holy  flame 
Was  mingled  with  that  clay  —  th'  Eternal  Mind 
As  woman's  seed — ay,  woman*$,  wss^eoshrined. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  world  to  grow  wise.  Men  have 
been  busying  themselves  these  six  thousand  years  to  improve 
society.  They  have  framed  systems  of  philosophy  and  legis- 
lation, and  conferred  on  their  own  sex  all  the  advantages 
which  power,  wealth  and  knowledge  could  bestow.  They 
have  founded  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  without 
number,  and  provided  themselves  teachers  of  every  art  and 
science  —  and  after  all,  the  mass  of  mankind  are  very  ignorant 
and  very  wicked.     Wherefore  is  this  so  ? 

Because  she,  the  mother,  whom  God  has  constituted  the 
first  teacher  of  every  human  being,  has  been  degraded  from 
her  high  office,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  been  denied  those 
privileges  which  only  can  enable  her  to  discharge  it  with  dis- 
cretion and  effect.  God  created  woman  as  a  help  meet  ibr 
man,  and  while  man,  in  his  pride,  rejects  her  assistance  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  career,  he  never  can  succeed  to  improve 
his  nature,  and  reach  that  perfection  in  knowledge  and  virtue 
and  happiness  which  his  faculties  are  constituted  to  attain. 

If  half  the  efibrt  bad  been  directed  to  improve  the  minds 
of  females,  which  has  been  lavished  on  the  other  sex,  we 
should  now  have  a  very  different  state  of  society.  Whenever 
a  woman  is  found  excelling  in  judgment  and  knowledge,  either 
by  natural  genhis  or  from  better  opportunities,  do  we  not  see 
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her  children  are  also  eminent  ?  Search  the  records  of  history^ 
and  see  if  it  can  be  found  that  a  great  and  wise  man  was  ever 
descended  from  a  weak  and  foolish  mother.  So  sure  and 
apparent  is  this  maternal  influence,  that  it  has  passed  into  an 
axiom  of  philosophy  —  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  men  —  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  in- 
ference which  ought  to  follow,  namely,  that  in  attempting  to 
improve  society,  the  first  and  most  careful  and  continued 
efforts  should  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  female  education,  and 
qualify  woman  to  be  the  educator  of  her  children,  has  never 
yet  been  carried  out  and  acted  upon  by  any  legislators  or 
philanthropists. 

The  amiable  Pestalozzi  ascribes  to  the  mother's  love  and 
care  the  unfolding  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  child  —  by  the 
warmth  of  her  holy  affection  is  germinated  and  cherished  the 
principle  of  religion  in  the  human  soul.  We  subjoin  his 
beautiful  theory  of  this  moral  developement — 'if  should  be 
faipiliar  to  every  parent  and  Christian. 

*I  ask  myself;  how  does  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  arise  in  ray 
soul?  Whence  is  it,  thnt  I  believe  in  God,  that  I  throw  myself  into 
His  arms,  that  to  love  Him,  to  confide  in  Him,  to  thank  and  obey 
Him,  is  infinite  bliss  to  my  heart? 

*I  find,  that  the  feelines  of  love,  confidence  and  gratitude,  and  the 
habit  of  obedience,  refiuire  to  be  developed  in  man,  before  they  can 
be  directed  to  the  Divine  Being  as  their  object.  I  must  love  men^ 
confide  in  men,  be  grateful  to  men,  and  obey  men,  before  I  can 
cherish  the  same  feelings,  and  practise  the  same  virtues  towards  God, 
''for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  be  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?" 

*The  question  then  is:  ''What  are  means  of  awakening  in  the 
child  love,  confidence,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  with  re^rd  to 
man  ?^  1  answer :  "  M  these  virtues  origiruste  in  the  relationship  estab^ 
lished  between  the  infant  and  its  mother^^* 

'  The  mother  is  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  instinct,  to  nurse  aiid  fbster 
her  child,  to  afford  him  shelter  and  happiness.  She  satisfies  all  hia 
wants,  she  removes  from  him  all  that  is  unpleasant  to  him,  she  assists 
his  helplessness ;  the  child  is  provided  for  and  happy ;  Vie  seed  of 
love  begins  to  be  unfolded, 

'  A  new  object  strikes  his  senses;  he  is  astonished, afraid,  be  cries ; 
the  mother  presses  him  more  fondly  to  her  bosom,  she  plnys  with 
him,  amuses  him — he  ceases  from  crying — but  the  tears  remain  in 
his  eyes.  The  object  re-appeai^s,  the  mother  throws  round  him  again 
her  protecting  arms,  and  comforts  him  with  a  smile^he  cries  no 
longer,  his  bright  unclouded  little  eye  answers  the  mother's  smile : 
the  seed  of  conjidence  has  taken  root  in  his  soul, 

'The  mother  runs  to  his  cradle  whenever  he  has  any  want;  she 
is  there  in  the  hour  of  hunger,  at  her  breast  bis  cravings  are  hushed 
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— when  be  heani  her  step  approach  hia  whiningB  ceaae ;  when  he 
aees  her,  he  strelches  out  his  little  arms ;  while  hanging  at  her  boeoniy 
his  eyes  beam  with  satisfaction  ; — moQur  and  saHrfaeiian  are  to  him 
but  one  idea — it  is  that  of  grcUiiude, 

'  The  germs  of  love,  coiihdence,  and  gratitude,  grow  rapidly.  His 
ear  listens  to  the  mother's  footsteps ;  his  eye  follows  ber  shadow 
with  a  smile  ;  he  loves  whoever  resembles  her;  a  being  that  reaem- 
bles  his  mother  is  in  his  idea  a  kind  being.  He  beholds  the  Ibrm  of 
his  mother,  the  human  form,  with  delight — whoever  is  dear  to  his 
mother,  is  dear  to  him — he  embraces  whomever  she  embraces,  kisBes 
whomever  she  kisses.  The  love  of  mankind,  hrotkerly  love  syiiu^s  up 
in  heart. 

'The  practice  of  obedience,  which  is  at  firat  opposed  by  the  tien- 
dencies  of  the  child'd  sensual  nature,  is  more  especially  the  result  of 
education,  and  not  of  instinct. 

'By  the  united  action  of  love,  gratitude,  confidence, and  obedienoe, 
the  conscience  is  awakened, — the  first  shade  of  a  feeling,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  rave  against  a  loving  mother;  that  the  mother  in  oot  id  the 
world  for  his  sake  only ;  this  leads  to  the  feeling  that  other  beings 
and  things,  nay,  he  himself,  are  not  made  for  his  sake,-— cuid  here 
are  the  firet  germs  of  duty^  of  right. 

*  These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  developmenty 
arising  firom  the  relation  in  which  nature  has  placed  the  child  to  bis 
mother;  and  in  them  is  the  root  of  that  dis^iosition  of  soul  by  which 
man  is  drawn  to  his  Maker;  that  is  to  say,  our  feelings  of  union  with 
(vod  through  faith  spring  essentially  from  the  same  root  as  those  fhun 
which  the  infant's  attachment  to  his  mother  springs.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  feelings,  likewise,  follow  with  reference  to  both  the 
same  progress.^  ^ 

Is  not  this  description  true? — and  does  not  the  young 
mother,  when,  like  the  picture  we  have  given  in  this  number, 
she  presses  her  warm  kiss  on  the  lips  of  her  infant  son,  does 
she  not,  in  her  deep  affection,  give  a  sufficient  pledge  to 
society,  that  whatever  may  be  ber  intellectual  and  moral 
advantages,  they  will  be  exerted  to  make  men  wiser^  better, 
happier  ? 

Te  noble  few,  who  strive  year  race  to  mend. 

Know,  the  reformer  roust  be  woman's  friend ; 

The  poor  neglected  mother  must  be  sought, 

Her  mind  eniighlened  and  her  duty  taught. 

She  rears  the  human  plant,  the  blossom  tends, 

Her  soul  through  every  nerve  and  fibre  sends; 

What  wonder  dark,  degrading  evil  reigns, 

While  in  blank  ignorance  her  soul  remains ! 

Ob!  give  her  light  —  that  knowledge  which  imparts 

The  way  of  truth  to  warm  and  willing  hearts  ; 

And  tremble  not,  proud  man,  lest  she  should  dare 

The  sceptre  of  earth's  sorereignty  to  share ;  — 

Thy  boasted  reason  by  her  wit  dethrone  — 

She  has  an  empire  dearer  than  thine  own : 

Thine  are  the  thorns  of  life — her's  human  flowen — 

Show  her  this  realm,  its  duties,  pleasures,  powers, 

And  doubt  her  not,  though  with  all  lore  endued, 

Her  first,  her  highest  aim  will  be  to  make  her  ohildren  good. 
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Visits  avo  Sketches  at  Homk  and  Abroad.  By  Mrs.  Jamieion ; 
author  of  the  Characteristics  of  Women,  die.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  yery  clever  work,  a  melan^  of  sentiment,  literature,  and  charac* 
ter  —  the  pictured  enlivened  by  those  fine  strokes  of  wit,  those  inimitable 
touches  of  moral  interest,  which  give  a  charm  to  all  that  this  author  haa 
written. 

From  the  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  Dialogues,  we  will  cuU  one 
picture,  an  English  family  visiting  on  the  continent ;  —  it  is  exquisite. 

'  Medon.'— There  are  people,  who  when  they  travel  open  their  eyes  and 
ears,  (ave,  and  their  mouths  to  some  purpose,)  and  shut  up  their  hearts 
and  sofils.  1  have  heard  such  persons  make  it  their  boast,  that  they  have 
returned  to  old  England  with  all  their  old  prejudices  thick  upon  them ; 
they  have  come  back,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  **  with  no  foreign  ideas  •" 
just  the  same  as  thev  went,"  they  are  much  to  be  congratulated !  I  hope 
you  are  not  one  of  these .' 

*  A  Ida. — I  hope  not;  it  is  this  cold  impervious  pride  which  is  the  per- 
dition of  us  English,  and  of  England.  I  remember,  that  in  one  of  my 
several  excursions  on  the  Rhine,  we  had  on  board  the  steamboat  an 
English  family  of  high  rank.  There  was  the  lordly  papa,  plain  and  shy, 
who  never  spoke  to  any  one  except  his  own  family,  and  then  onl^  in  the 
lowest  whisper.  There  was  the  lady  mamma,  so  truly  lady-like,  with  fine- 
cut  patrician  features,  and  in  her  countenance  a  kind  of  passive  -hauteiirf 
sofVened  by  an  appearance  of  suffering,  and  ill-health.     There   were  two 

with  that  in- 
some  people 
rather  call  the 
refinement  of  vulgarity  — the  polish  we  see  bestowed  on  debased  material 
— the  plating  over  the  steel  —  the  stucco  over  the  brick  work  ! 

*  Medon  —  Good ;  you  can  be  severe  then  ! 

*  Alda. — I  spoke  generally  :  bear  witness  to  the  general  truth  of  the 

Eicture,  for  it  will  fit  others  as  well  as  the  personages  I  have  brought 
efore  you,  who  are,  indeed,  but  specimens  of  a  species.  This  group, 
then,  (lad  designedly  or  instinctively  entrenched  themselves  in  a  corner  to 
the  right  of  the  steersman,  within  a  fortification  of  tables  and  benches,  so 
arranged  as  to  forbid  all  approach  within  two  or  three  yards  ;  the  young 
ladies  had  each  their  sketch-book,  and  wielded  pencil  and  Indian  rubber, 
I  know  not  with  what  effect;  but  I  know  that  I  never  saw  either  coun- 
tenance once  relax  or  brighten,  in  the  midst  of  the  divine  scenery  through 
which  we  glided.  Two  female  attendants,  seated  on  the  outer  fortifica- 
tions, formed  a  kind  of  piquet  guard ;  and  two  footmen  at  the  other  end 
kept  watch  over  the  well-appointed  carriage,  and  came  and  went  as  their 
attendance  was  required.  No  one  else  ventured  to  approach  this  aristo- 
cratic Olympus ;  tne  celestials  within  its  precincts,  though  not  exactly 
seated  "  on  golden  stools  at  golden  tables*'  like  the  divinities  in  the  song  of 
the  Paren ;  showed  at  supreme,  as  godlike,  an  indifference  to  the  throng 
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of  mortals  in  the  nether  sphere ;  no  word  wu  exchanged  duriiig  the  whole 
day  with  anr  of  the  ^j  or  sixty  human  beings  who  were  round  them; 
nay,  when  toe  rain  drove  us  down  to  the  |>aTiAOD,even  there,  amid  twelve 
or  fourteen  others,  they  contrived  to  keep  themselves  aloof  JTrom  eontact 
and  conversation.  In  this  fashion  they  probably  porsned  their  tour,  ex- 
changing  the  interior  of  their  travelling  carriage  for  the  interior  o^r  an 
hotel,  and  every  where  associating  only  with  £ose  of  their  own  eaate. 
What  do  they  see  of  all  that  is  to  m  seen.  What  can  they  know  of  what 
is  to  be  known  ?  What  do  they  endure  of  what  is  to  be  endured  f  I  eaa 
speak  from  experience;  I  have  travelled  in  that  same  style.  As  tbej  went, 
■o  they  return ;  happily,  or  rather  pitifully,  unconscious  of  the  narrow 
oircle  in*  which  etver  imho  factitious  enjoyments,  their  confined  experi- 
ence, their  half  awakened  sympathies  !  And  I  should  tell  you,  that  in 
the  same  steamboat  were  two  German  girls,  under  the  eare  of  an  eldi^y 
relative,  I  think  an  aunt,  and  a  brother,  who  was  a  celebrated /tfrtaeonJiiiXe 
and  judge  :  their  rank  was  equal  to  that  of  my  countrywomen  ;  their  blood, 
perhaps,  more  purely  noble,  that  is,  older  by  some  centuries ;  and  their 
family  more  illustrious,  b^  —  God  knows  how  many  quarterings ;  moreo- 
ver, their  father  was  a  minister  of  state.  Both  these  girls  were  beaatifnlf 
fair,  and  fair-haired,  with  complexions  on  which  **  the  rose  stood  ready 
with  a  blush;"  and  one,  the  youngest  sister,  was  exquisitely  lovelj — in 
truth,  she  might  have  sat  for  one  of  Guidons  angels.  The^  walked  np 
and  down  the  deck,  neither  seeking  nor  avoiding  the  proximity  of  otfaera. 
They  accepted  the  telescopes  which  the  gentlemen,  particularly  some 
young  Englishmen,  pressed  on  them  when  anv  distant  or  remarkahle 
object  came  in  view,  and  repaid  the  courtesy  with  a  bright  kindly  amiJe; 
they  were  natural  and  easy,  aud  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  mount  goard 
over  their  own  dignity.  Do  you  think  I  did  not  observe  and  feel  the 
contrast?' 

Thooohts  ok  Pbtsical  Eddcatiov.    By  Charles  Cai.dwxll,  M.  D. 
Boston.    Marsh,  Capen,  Sl  Lyon.    pp.  133. 

We  have  not  had  room,  since  this  book  has  been  on  our  table,  to  give  H 
such  a  notice  as  it  deserves.  Its  excellences  will  be  better  understood  by 
extracts,  than  any  description  of  its  contents.  The  book  is  a  plain  and 
practical  treatise  on  the  best  method  of  training  the  physical  powers,  and 
improving  the  physical  frame  and  constitution  of  the  human  being.  Hr. 
Caidwell  writes  from  experience,  describes  what  he  has  seen  and  known  ; 
he  points  out  the  evil  and  proposes  the  remedy.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
physical  education  of  females  he  animadverts  severely  on  the  practice  jul 
tight  lacing.  We  believe  this  practice  is  not  conducted  on  such  high 
pressure  principles  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  neverthieless  there  is  still  too 
much  sacrificed  to  that  idol  of  fashion,  a  small  waist.  We  shall  give  our 
readers  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Caldwell  on  this  important  subject,  referring 
them  to  his  work  for  further  illustrations  of  his  theory  of  education, 

*  An  article  of  dress  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  is  immeasurably  worse. 
In  its  effects,  than  all  those  whose  influence  I  have  considered.  Motives 
of  prudence,  if  not  of  gallantry,  might  impose  silence  on  me  respecting  it, 
did  not  a  regard  for  troth  and  duty,  and  a  wish  to  be  useful,  invoke  me  to 
speak  out.  The  article  makes  a  part  of  the  apparel,  I  may  not  say  the 
amamefU  of  woman,  whose  delicacy  I  would,  in  no  case,  willingly  ofiend, 
and  whose  displeasure  I  would  never  intentionally  incur,  except  in  an  effort 
to  do  her  gpou.  It  is  probably  already  conjectured,  that  my  allusion  is  to 
corsets.    If  so,  the  conjecture  is  correct.    I  do  allude  to  coraeta,  and  pro- 
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* 


^  nounce  them,  most  ierioa8ly,an  alarming  evil.    The  crippling  machinery, 

>  with  which  the  females  of  China  compress  and  disfigure  their  feet  and 

^  amciesy  making  the  former  too  small,  and  the  latter  too  thick  and  clumsy, 

are  innoeent  to  them.    Corsets  compress  and  disfigure  a  portion  of  the  sys- 

•  tem  infinitely  more  important,  than  the  mere  termination  of  the  lower  ex- 

tremities. While  the  Fagan  ladies,  confine  their  attack  to  the  out-posts  of 
life,  the  fair  Christians  assault  the  citadel.  By  curtailing  the  dimensions 
of  two  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  hody,  corsets  obstruct  the  growth,  and 
impair  the  functions  of  the  organs  they  contain.  And  it  has  been  already 
stated ,  that  these  are  among  the  governing  organs  of  the  body ,  whose  injury 
or  unsound  condition  proves  prejudicial  to  every  other  portion  of  it.  I 
allude  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and  all  the  other  cnyle-macing  and  chyle- 
carrying  viscera,  and  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and  large  blood  vessels.    These 

t  are  all  compressed  and  deranged  in  their  functions,  and  most  of*  them  re* 

duced  in  their  size,  removed  from  their  places,  and  altered  in  their  shape, 

1  by  tight  corseting.    It  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  truth  of  this,  as  an  excuse  for 

disregarding  the  warning  it  imparts.    The  fact  can  be,  and  has  repeatedly 

;  been  demonstrated,  in  anatomical  researches.    I  shall  exhibit  to  you,  pre- 

I  sently,  satisfactory  proof  of  it. 

*  To  secure  to  adult  females  what  are  called  fint  figures — which  mean 
waists,  shoulders,  and  hips,  quite  out  of  symmetry  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  jrest  of  the  body — the  corset-screws  are  applied  to  them,  while  they  are 
young  girls,  their  whole  system  being  tender,  and  their  bones  compaia- 

^  tively  soft  and  flexible.     The  consequence  is,  that,  when  the  lacin|r  it 

tight — and  it  is  alwavs  too  tight,  for  there  should  be  none  at  all  of  it — 
their  ribs,  especially  the  false  ones,  are  pressed  inwardly,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  their  front  endi  nearly  touch  each  other,  if  they  do  not  actually  over- 
lap }  whereas,  in  their  natural  position,  they  are  wide  apart.  Even  the 
upper  ribs  are,  at  times,  so  pressed  on,  as  to  be  flattened,  or  rather  straight- 

,  ened,  in  their  lateral  arches,  and  protruded  forward,  carrying  along  with 

them  the  breast-bone,  to  which  they  are  sttached.  Thut  is  the  whole 
trunk  pf  the  body  alter edy  in  its  figure  and  dimensions,  but  not  improved. 
Far  from  it.  All  is  for  the  worse,  as  well  in  appearance,  as  effect.  The 
abdominal  cavity,  being  in  this  way,  preternaturally  straightened  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  its  viscera  are  pressed  inordinately  upward  against  the 
diaphragm.  That  membiane  being  thus  forced  upward  also,  compresses, 
in  its  turn,  the  lungs,  heart,  and  Isrge  blood-vessels,  and  brings  them  more 
or  less  into  collision  with  the  thoracic  duct,  obstructing  in  some  degree  the 
movement  of  the  chyle.  In  this  forced  and  unnatural  condition  ot  things, 
all  the  functions  of  these  viscera,  so  fundamentally  necessary,  not  merely 
to  the  well-being  of  the  system,  but  its  very  existence,  are  deranged  by 
compression.  Let  us  glance,  in  detail,  at  the  mass  of  mischief  thence 
arising. 

*  1  knew  a  young  female  of  some  distinction,  as  respected  both  her  mind 
and  family,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  some  years  ago,  became  known, 
from  tight  corseting,  by  the  name  of  the 'Mady  with  the  small  waist!'* 
Notwithstanding  her  good  sense  in  other  things,  this  excited  her  ambition 
to  render  herself  still  more  worthy  of  the  title,  and  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  in  others,  all  competition  for  it.  She  therefore  increased  the 
tightness  of  her  corsets,  until  she  became  hump-shouldered,  and  died  in 
consumption.  Nor  did  any  one  doubt  thather  corsets  were  the  cause.  She 
was  married,  and  left  an  infant  qoo,  who,  from  the  slenderness  of  his  frame, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  is  threatened  with  his  mother's  com- 
plaint.    He  innerits  her  corset-broken  constitution.' 

Dr.  Caldwell  attributes  many  of  the  most  grievous  diseases  which  afiliet 

our  sex  to  this  fatal  corseting  system,  either  at  an  immediate  injury,  or  as 
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preventing  the  tightly  laoed  lady  frMu  taking  that  due  degree  of  ezercM 
which,  if  she  were  properly  and  eomfortably  clothed,  ahe  w<mld  be  In- 
clined to. 

*  It  appears,  from  actual  eomputation,  that,  of  the  females,  who  havebecai 
accustomed,  from  early  life,  to  tight  corseting,  nearly  one  fourth  have 
some  unnatural  and  disfiguring  flexure  of  the  spine.  By  not  a  lew  ob- 
servers and  calculators,  the  proportion  is  maintained  to  be  mueh  greater. 
A  Scottish  gentleman  of  distinction,  assures  us,  that  he  has  ezamioed  alMnit 
two  hundred  young  females,  In  fashionable  boarding-schools,  aad  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  was  free  from  some  sort  of  corset-injury..  Those, 
who4e  spines  were  not  distorted,  had  unsightly  effects  produced  on  ibeff 
shoulder  bIade8,coIlar-bones,  or  some  other  part  of  the  chest,  which  stuffing 
and  wadding  would  be  requisite  to  conceal.  Some  were  hunch-bacbed,  and 
in  not  a  few,  one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  others  effects,  wbi^,  in 
our  own  country,  are  much  more  frequent,  than  is  generally  suspected.  In 
no  individual  was  true  personal  symmetry  amendedby  the  practice  ;  while, 
in  almost  every  one  it  was  impaired,  and,  in  many,  destroyed.  In  fact, 
such  pressure  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  symmetry  of  the  trunk,  that  being  its 
direct  tendency.  The  custom,  therefore,  is  ^^  loreign  from  correct  taste, 
as  from  sound  philosophy ;  and  I  was  near  saying,  from  hamanity  and 
moral  rectitude.* 

Tnx  RxLioioxrs  SouTXiriR,  a  Christmas,  Nxw  Tear's,  avo  Birth 
Dat  PRXsBirT  FOR  1885.  Edited  by  O.  T.  BedeU,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Saint 
Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Published  by  Key  and  Biddle.  We 
have  barely  had  time  to  glance  at  the  pages  of  this  volanie ;  ^-  of  tba 
excellence  of  the  engravings  we  have  before  spoken.  The  book  is  a  vefy 
beautiful  one,  and  from  the  character  of  the  Editor,  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Bedell,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pure  moral  and  religions  charae- 
ter  of  the  work.  We  rejoice  to  see  such  books  prepared  for  the  seanooi  «f 
gifts.  It  is  a  work  which  will  not  lose  its  value  when  the  gloss  of  novelty 
and  the  gilding  is  wwn  away.  We  shall  give  some  selections  from  this 
in  our  next  number. 

Toitth's  Kbkpsakb.  a  Cbrxstxas  AMD  Nxw  Tbar*s  GiVT  ron  Y«wo 
PxopLR.  Boston  :  Published  by  E.  R.  Broaders.  pp.  806. 
This  is  a  pretty  volume,  and  a  very  good  one,  too,  for  tbe  purpose 
designed.  Nearly  all  the  articles  are  original,  and  contributed  bj  mu 
mos  t  popular  writers  for  the  young.  We  need  only  name  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 
Miss  Leslie,  Gould,  Locke,  to  insure  favor  for  the  work.  l*bere  is  a 
beautiful  article,  *  Little  Annie's  Ramble,*  by  the  Author  of  <  Tbe  Gentle 
Boy ;'  and  *  Nonora,*  by  the  Author  of  «  Tales  of  the  North  West,'  is  an 
interesting  story,  and  exceedingly  well  told.  '  The  Closing  ¥ear,'  by  tbe 
Editor,  Park  Benjamin,  is  a  gem  of  pure  and  bright  though  U.  The 
engravings  are  well  executed  ;  and  the  book  is,  altogether,  one  we  ean 
commend  to  the  favor  of  our  young  friends. 

PxRioDiCALs.  These  works  are  so  rspidly  increasini;  in  the  Literary 
Emporiam,  that  we  can  baldly  keep  the  record.    Here  is,  first, 

Thx  Pearl,  edited  by  Mr.  Pray,  a  publication  after  the  manner  of  tbe 
New  York  Mirror,  neatly  printed,  and  altogether  an  elegant  looking  work, 
and  managed  with  ability. 
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Tbb  Amaranth,  conducted  by  Mr.  firowne,  is  the  title  of  another 
quarto,  (formerly  issued  at  East  Brid|^water)  devoted  to  Literature,  the 
Arts,  &c.  a  very  good  work. 

Tbs  LiTXRART  Maoazibb.  Issac  McLellan,  Jr.  edilor — anew  monthly 
work,  has  lately  made  its  appearance.  This  first  number  is  not  entirely 
perfect  —  it  requires  time  and  experience  to  render  these  publications 
what  the  editor  would  wish,  so  we  ehsll  find  no  fault  with  the  paper  or 
printing.  The  literary  part  is  respectable,  containing  contributions  from 
Mrs.  Bigourney,  Miss  Gould,  Grenville  Mellen,  and  other  popular 
writers,  also  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  who  is  well  known  as  an  aspirant 
for  literary  honors.    May  he  gain  them. 

London,  Edeivburgh,  Foreign  and  Westminster  Quarterly 
Retibws  —  republished  in  New  York,  by  Theodore  Foster,  and  pub- 
Ibhed  in  this  city  by  E.  R.  Broaders.  The  high  reputation  ot  these  woiksin 
Great  Britain,  is  well  known.  The  greatest  talents  in  the  united  kingdom 
are  engaged  in  furnishing  the  articles;  and  whoever  in  America,  takes  an 
interest  in  the  great  political  movements  of  Europe  and  in  the  progress 
and  opinions  of  society,  respecting  the  important  effects  which  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  developing,  will  find  in  these  publications,  a  mine  of 
Interest  and  instruction. 

Mrs.  Willard's  Appbal.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that 
the  *  Appeal  in  favor  of  Female  Education  in  Greece,*  and  the  *  Report  of 
Mrs.  Phelps,  for  1833,*  have  both  been  translated  into  modern  Greek,  and 
are  circulating  in  the  kingdom  of  Otho,  and  read  with  great  avidity  by  the 
people  of  Greece.    The  Queen  of  Bavaria  is  interesting  herself  in  the  plan. 

Miss  Lbslib  is  engaged  on  a  second  series  of  her  popular  'Pencil 
Sketches.*    She  is  also  preparing  a  Souvenir  for  1836. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  ElliEt,  who  lately  obtained  the  prize  offered  by 
the  New  Yorker  for  the  best  poem,  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Italian  scholars  in  the  country.  She  has  translated  several  works 
firom  that  language,  and  the  article  on  *  Italian  Lyric  Poetry,'  in  the  last 
American  Quarterly,  is  from  her  pen.  Her  prize  poem,  <The  Susque- 
hanna,' is  a  beautiful  production. 

Miss  Harriet  Martizte a u.  The  interest  which  this  talented  lady  lA 
exciting  in  our  country,  arises  chiefly  from  the  feeling  that  she  devotes 
her  great  powers  to  the  benefiting  of  her  race.  While,  however,  she  is 
universally  considered  as  a  very  wise  woman,  we  think  those  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her  personally,  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  she  is  also  a  very  winning  and  agreeable  woman.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Miss  Sedgwick  respecting  her. 

<  We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Miss  Martineau — a  visit  of  a 
few  days,  which  we  could  wish  were  extended  to  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  so  agreeable  is  the  impression  she  has  made  upon  us.  Her  books 
gave  us  assurance  of  a  most  expanded  and  enlightened  mind,  and  a  be« 
nevolent  heart.  But  we  were  not  aware  that  the  political  economist  was 
the  lovely,  sympathetic  woman,  modest  and  unassuming,  dignified  and 
frank — with'the  puritv,  gentleness  and  single-heartedne^is  of  the  j^hilosopher 
and  the  Christian.  But  is  not  this  tautology  ?  for  is  not  true  religion  phi^ 
losophy  perfected } ' 
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TO   OUR   FRIENDS. 

Thb  preient  number  completes  the  $e9entk  volume  of  the  Americsa  Li- 
dies'  Magazine.  Se^en  years — it  seems  a  lone  time  in  prospect,  but  cart 
and  hope,  anxiety  and  gratification  lend  an  excitement  to  lile,  whieb  cftBse« 
the  sands  of  time  to  flow  rapidly  away.  The  years  have  seemed  aliort,  for 
each  numth  has  had  iu  task  and  its  enjoyment 

When  commencing  the  Magazine,  I  proposed,  in  my  own  miod,  thai, 
should  it  prove  successful,  and  my  health  permit,  I  would  eonditct  H  for  ten 
years — ^then  I  hoped  the  education  of  my  children  would  be  wo  far  advancec 
as  to  render  such  incessant  exertions  on  my  part  less  necessary.  Mj  work, 
till  the  present  year,  has  answered  my  expectations,  and  been  better  sus- 
tained by  the  public  than  any  other  literary  Magazine  in  New  England 
But  owing  to  the  depression  of  business  last  winter,  which  deeply  aflected 
the  bookselling  trade,  my  list  of  subscribers  was  much  diminished,  and  mj 
profits,  in  consequence,  are  quite  small.  Still  I  am  not  discouraged.  Bq»- 
ness  has  revived,  and  I  feel  confident  my  friends  will  lend  their  aasktaDce 
to  raiK  my  list  again.  I  am  aware  there  are  a  number  of  new  period!  As 
soliciting  public  patronage,  and  deserving  it  too— but  my  work,  deroted  as 
it  is  to  the  mental,  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  my  own  sex,  has 
claims  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

A  prospectus  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  stating  the  changes  aod  ia- 
provements  contemplated  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Boston,  Dec.  15th,  18U,  Sarah  J.  Hau. 
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Hkmoirs  or  TBI  Liri  aitd  CoKEBSPOirnKNCB  or  Mrs.  Hahitah  Moee  ; 
BT  William  Rqbkrts,  Esq.  2  vols.  New  York.   Harper  A  Brothers. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  this  valuable  work,  as  we  intended,  in  fliis 
number,  but  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  coromendinsr  it  to  onr  readers. 
Jt  is  a  treasury  ot  literature,  morality,  charity  and  religion,  and  none  can 
read  it  without  profit  and  delight. 

The  Last  Days  or  PoMrRii.    By  E  L.  Bulwsr.    This  is  a  brilUant  and 

fascinating  book. 

Pross  Skstcrss  avd  Pokms,  written  in  the  Western  country.    By  Al- 
bert Pike.    Boston.    Light  &  Uorton. 

The  Parent's  Present,  edited  by  the  Author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales. 

Pehvt  Ctclopjedia,  published  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Diilhaion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.    Boston. '  Munroe  &,  Francis. 

Youth's  Book  or  Natural  PBiLOsorHv.    By  J.  L.  CeMrocs,  M.  D. 
Boston.    William  Pierce.  a 

Fivv'i  Coscic  Ahitual.    Boston.    Marsh  h  Capen. 
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